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A DM 1 RAF ION for the scholar, gratitude to the generous 
l \ patron of learning, and feelings of personal atTection 
"'have prompted the compilation of this volume, to which 
Orientalists of many as eleven different nationalities 
have contributed. 

For years past you iiave inspired successive groups of 
students with your own enthusiasm for the literature and 
culture of Lslam, and by your writings you have stirred up 
in every part of the civdised world interest in the subject 
of your own studies, and* have widened the bounds of 
human* knowledge. It is the hope of all your friends that 
you may long cbhtinue to carry on the torch, and add still 
more to those writings which are so precious a possession 
"'to all students of the Muslim world. 

During the progress of the work three of the contributors, 
Sir C. J. Lyall, Professor I. Goldziher, and Professor C. F. 
Seybold, have passed away. While it has been a pleasure to 
all to Join in making this acceptable, especial thanks 

are due to Professor A. A. Bevan for his help in connexion 
with Hebrew and Aramaic, and to the .staff of the Cam- 
bridge University Press for the care they have bestowed bn 
a book containing many languages and scripts. 

Since your name will always be associated with Persia, it 
seemed natural that the volume should bear a Persian title, 
which not only conveys the sentiment of hijab but also 
embodies a Persian figure of speech by its allusion to the 
familiar initials, E. G. B. 


T. W. Arnold. 

Rkynold a. Nicholson. 
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AN INITIATION RITE OF THE 
SOI'lCERER IN SOUTHERN ARABIA 

Tliouj^li mention is often •made of sorcery (si/i/') and its 
rites in Arabic literahire,<he infornaation about the person 
of the sorceVer (.sj/z/r, sah/iar) is scanty ^ It may therefore 
be of inu^rest to drav/ attention to an account which dis-. 
closes soHK'tliing of the notions current at one time in 
Southern Arabia rcgardii^g the way in which the sorcerer 
was supposed to ac(|uire^h1s mysterioys powcT. 

J)ict2on of Yaqiit (d. 626=1229) 
contains an article* the* translation of which runs as follows: 

Hawd’’ Ijnwwir' (variants Uaid'* ‘UwwiiA Ijawd" Ouw- 

vvir') is a mountain between I.ladramawt and ‘LJman in 

vvdH«^i is a cavern. It is said that there is at its entrance a 

one-eyed • man. When one wishes to learn sorcery, he 

resorts to this cavern and speaks to this one-eyed individual 

•tbout it. 'riie latter then replies: “d'his is impossible, unless 

you renounce [belief in] Muhammad.” Thereupon he lets 

• him enter the cavern. liere is an assembly, and at the upper 

end of the cavern is a seat on which a saikh is sitting. The 

saikh then asks : “Which method of would you like [to 

learn ] ? ” For h(‘ instructs him in one mc-thod only without 

lettiilg him pass om to another, — bhis is mentioned by 

‘Utman* al-Balati an-Nahwi (i.e. <he Grammarian)", who 

Vved in Misr, on the authority of Husain^ al-Yamani and 

As‘ad 5 . Salim al-Yamani. 

* 

^ Cf. J. Wcllhauscn, Reste arabisch^ri Hcidentiwis^ 2iid cd. (Bctlin 1897), 
p. 159 S(/q.\ E. Douttc, Ataxic et Rtli^on dans rAfriqua du JVon/ {Alger 
igoJ^), p. 27 sq. and /xissim ; 11 .^ Rdnfricd, Briiuche bei Ziuibcr und 
^IVxmder Hack BucharPi^V>.^j\s>x\\\\e 4915). ^ 

■'* Mrt\ia? 7 i al-Bnldan, ed Wiistenfrld, ii, 356 sq, (cd- Cairo, 1324, iii, 
gi 359 -iVv); abhreviated in al-Qazwini, '^Abaibal-MalfbiuKj^t^^e^. Wiistcnfcld, i, 
T57 sq.\ cf. Marasld ai /ttdd\ cd. Juynboll, i, 327 infra ^q. \ Osiandcr, 
Studien iiher die vorislamischc Re/if^i(??i der Araber, ADMG^^ vii, 471. 

Abu d-}?uh b. ‘Tsii al-Halari, d. 599 (1002), cf. F 5 rockeim;^nn, 

Getvh. der a mb. /.iilerainr^ i, 30:^ 

^ ^ Var. al-Muhsin. 
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Saith the author; al-Qadi al-Mufadda.l Ibn Abi 'l-blag- 
gag', the Inspector- in Misr, told me saying: “Ahmad b. 
Vahya b. al-Ward — he was governor of the Castle al-Munif 
of Dubhan’ — related to me in the Yaman on the 17th Du 
’ 1 - Higga 613” [ 27th March 1217]; , 

In one of the districts of ad-l)umlu\va‘, at a mountairr 
called Quwvvir, is found a ravine” nawied hlawd Quwwir. 
Its depth is not great, it has a length of five lances and 
a small breadth ; there is built in it a platform. Whoever 
wishes to learn something of sorcery takes a black hc-goat, 
.which has not a single white hair. After slaughterfng and 
flaying it he divides it into seven pieces which he brings 
down into the cavern”. Thereupon he takes the paunch, 
rips it up, and daubs himself" 'with its contents. He puts on 
the skin of the goat turned inside out and enters tlie cavern 
in the night. It is a condition with regard' to him that neither , 
his father nor his mother should be still living. When he has 
entered the cavern he sees noljody. He then lies down ^o 
sleep, and if he finds in the morning his body cleanedTroin 
what was upon it and washed, this points to Ins, being ad- 
mitted. At his entering [the cavern] he must bear in mind 
whatsoever he is washing. If, however, he is in the morning 
in the .same state, it points to the fact that he has not been 
admitted. When he leaves the cavern after his admittance,, 
he may not .speak to anybody for three days ; he must keep 

* The same name Yaqut, o.c., i, 58, 2 (with the addition of Uirid a/- 
guyus, i.e. Inspector of the Army), 763, 22, iii, 224, 11, iv, 91, 10, 4^8, 15; 
but i, 760, 8, iii, 300, 14; Ibn al-Haggag, an’d iv, 925, 4: al-Qadi al- 
Mufadda) Abu ’ 1 -Ha^gag Yusef; cf. also iii, 206, n, 275, 17, 740, 10. Al- 
Qazwini, i.c., only Abu ’l-llagi!;ag. 

'■* Al-'‘arid’, var. al-hdris, also in ed. Cairo. > 

’ The text has D-y-han, but cf. Yaqut, o.c., ii, 279, 14 -17; acwording 
to this passage, flisn al-Munif was situated on Mt (,)uwwir in the district of 
ad-l)uinluwa, but this is apparent)/ wrong. It must have been in the 
neighbourhood of Oubhan, S. of Mt Sabir; cf. Td^ al-'Anis, vi, 263, 31. 
">00 Ijubhan cf. H. von Maltzan, ReUe nach Sudarabien (Brunswick ^73), 
p. 395, and map. ^ 

* Ed. Cairo ad-Damluwa. ^ 

'■ It only appeal's from the following that there was a cavern (gar) in the*.., 
ravine (^iqq). “ ' 

According to al-C^axwini, I.c., he gives one part to the herdsman 
reading on the mountain and puts down six parts in tne casern. 

’ Read yattali (var, and ed. Cairo) instead of yutalli ; al-OazVifini : 
yantali. 
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silent durinof this time. I'hen he becomes a sorcerer. — The 

o 

same person related to me that he sent for a man of the 
Ma'afir, belonginj^ to the people of Wadi lJdaim\ named 
Sulaiman b. Yahya al- IJhduti'', a man of renown in matters 
of sorc(!ry, and that he asked him to swear that he would 
•tell him the truth about the tale of sorcery. He then took a 
solemn oath declaring tha/ they {viz. the sorcercirs) have no 
power to transfer water from pne well to another or milk from 
one udder to another, or,transform, a human figure into a 
non-human ^)ne, but that they are able to cleave clouds and 
posses.s*[VJwer in matters of love and soothing of hearts, and 
hatred, and tliat they could bring about pain in the limbs of 
men, such as head-ache, ophthalmia, and could make the 
heart achfe. , 

The* statement of y\hmad b. Yahya b. al-Ward locates 
Hawd Quwwir — fior this is probably the correct reading — 
in the neighbourhood of ad-I)umluwa, and Yaqut gives by 
the word “Quwwir”^ the same topographical indication. 
Ad-Dumluwa was and perhaps still is a remarkable strong- 
hold on (i?ibal a.s-.Silw^ at a distance of i j days’ journey 
S.E.E. from I'a'izz''. l.lawd Quwwir combines the names of 
Jtwo places in al-Ma‘afir which al-Hamdani (d. 334 = 945/C)) 
mentions" as renowned for being haunted by ^’^inn. The 
Himyari clans of al- Ma'afir dwelt in the valley between 
Mts .Sabir and Dakhir and its surroundings in the Southern 
Yaman ; they are characterised as people of incantations 
{ruqa, sing, rzu/ya) and sorcery^ The Sakasik were their 
neigiibours and partly intermixed with them" ; tho.se living 
in WiidrAdim especially were reputed to have among them 

i 

• ' Al-tlamdani, Sifa Gan.h'at al-'‘Arab^ ed. D. II. Muller, p. 78, 5, Adim. 

' 7 'he correct reading might perhaps be al-Ahrutt^ cf. aMlamdani, o.c.^ 
p. 89, 22, loi, 24. 

'* o.c.^ iv, T99, 21 Sij. 

* Al-Hamdani, o.c.^ p. 76, 6 sqq, , 

Niebuhr, Beschreibimif lum ^robie/i (Copi^nhixgm 1772), p. 243. 

® Al-Hamdani, p. 128, 9 sq. 'fhis statement isyiot necessarily in 
contradiction to the annexion of the^two names. “Hawd"’ might have 
the meaning of its variant reading “ Haid,” a “ pr^jectinif yart ” [Lisdn al- 
^Arab, iv, 136 infra 3V/.)fr which, as Professor Ur. Snouck^llurgronjo kindly 
informs me, is in Hadramawt the usual word for “mountain” (cf. also 
Landbcrg, hffides tmr les diaketes de I' Arabic tnMdionale^ i, 559). * • 

4 Al-HanidfinT, o.c., p. 54, 21 Sj.'C,-;, 22 si/i/., 94, 3 125, 5 s</. 

" It., p. 74, 2-7, 7<i, I s(/., 77, 9 St/,/., 79,.ej s,/q., 99, 7 st^., 22 s,/,/. 
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sorcerers and persons able to call the rain and to borrow 
the milk {ahl sad/i al-gait wa-isti'drat a/-/adan) and to 
perform other tricks of sorcery*. Until recently the regions 
of Zabfd, Abu ‘Aris, az-Zaidiyya and Luhayya were famous 
as places where witches performed their pernicioiis^spells^ 

The first of the above accounts is apparently wrong irt* 
placing Hawd Ouwwir somewhere it; the tract between 
Idacjramawt and TJman'\ Mgreover it is probably rather 
incomplete, as it hardly can be svpposed that the initiation 
of the novice would not be accompanied by certain rites. It 
seems to relate to an initiation effectr;d by other sol^erers^ 
Belief in Muhammad’s mission has to bc^ renounced because 
it belongs to a religious sphere \vhich is hostile to that ot 
the demons invoked by the sorccfcrsl 

rhe second account gives some ii^Ueresting dt*tails. The 
sacrifice is undoubtedly intended for the demon(s) by which 
the place is haunted according to al-Mamdani. The victim 
is of a kind particularly used in magical rites''; its sacrificial 
pieces correspond to the magical number sevens /Fhe 
contents of the stomach of the victim may ’ivive Ix^en 
regarded as efficacious for magical purposes^ 4 he putting 

^ /A, p. 74, 7-9, cf. 99, i8. 

- Mordtmann, /)ic Ilexen in jemen in Ivi (1883), 975 sq. 

ii, 342 supra^ gives the same situation of Raid ‘Uwwir ' 
(var. Qiiwvvir, Huwvvir) according to as-Sagani (j)robably Radi ad J >in al 
Hasan b. Muhammad, d- 650 1252/3 ; cf. ox., i, 4, 4; as-Suyutl, Hu^iyal 

al-Wu^at, Cairo 1326, p. 227 ; Brockelmann, ox,, i, 360 sq,). Al-Cazwmi, 
lx,, omits the topographical indications given in the beginning of Yju^ut's 
second account. — ‘Oman may of old have l>een reput(jd as a country of 
sorcerers, cf. W. Cl. I’algravCf, Narrative of a VeaAs' Journey l/iroui^/i 
Central and Hast A rain a (London 1865), ii, 267 sqq. ^ 

* Cf. H. Hubert et M. Mauss, Theorie y;ata‘ale de la may^ie, Amhcc sodn- 
logique,\\\ (1902-3), 38 ; uL, Iloriy^ine des pouvoirs 7 nay;iques d&Jis les 

sodetes audra/iennesfm Mdany;es d' histnire des ( Paris r 909),p. \ ^2sqq. 

^ C>f. Ibn Khaldun, al-Mwjaddima (Cairo J327), p. 555 ; Doiitte, 
p. 335 sqq. 

Almost the same prescription is^given for the ^ictirn^ which has fo he 
slaughtered at a cavern in AVadT Sus -(Morocco) by a .Sluh Berber \"h.> 
wishes to be initiated by the as an andam ([)oet singer), H. Stumme, 
IHditkunsl inupd.di}idite der Sell lull (i.oipzig r895), p. 7, in H. Basset, lx 
culte des frottes an A/aroc( A]^cr 1920), p. 68, (^n Mack victims, cf. Doutte, 
ox..^ \\. 463 ; H. Basset, o.e., pp. 84, 89, 93, 99, 105. ^ 

("f. Doutte, iS^sqq. ^ ^ 

- On analogous applications cf. J. ( 4 . kVazer, Taboo and the PerMs of 

the Soul {Golden iilj'pp* 173 ? 04 ? 05 - ‘ • 
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oil of the victim's skin may be a rite aiming- at a com- 
munion ivith the sacrifice^' its turning inside out might at 
the same time represent a symjiathetic rito^ in ord(!r to 
jirovoke the change which the candidate is expecting to 
undergo^ The mysterious cleaning of the novice’s body 
•during sleep is apparently sujiposed to be performed] by llie 
finn. It suggests ll^c: puialication involving renovation and 
communication of extraordyiary powers which is a main 
feature in the. initiation ot the magij;ian Tliat similar con- 
cc^ptions alj?o occurred in Arabia has been shown by Dr 
Schriel?c.*, in his interp^'ctation of the legend ot tlie vvashin^c^ 
of iMuhammad’s heart and his journey to heaven . 

AonrnoNv 'Fhe acc.'junj: of al Oazwini, o.c., i, 157, 
23 xyy., is re|)roduced * almost exactly in Ibn ftl-Wardi, 
Khandat Tornberg (IJpsala, 1835 9), ii, 

148 S(j. [None *of the complete Itgyptiari editions is 
accessilile to me.J 

C. VAN ArKN1)ONK\ 


^ Cf. Hj* Hubert M. MaiisS:, Essai sitr la nafareet /a fouctioji du sac ri" 
ficc ill McliiH^aes ddustoire des reli^^ions^ j). 56 iujni .w/., 64 ; o.c., 

y 47 .- 

“ Ci. H. irubtTt ei M. Maiiss, Thh>nc i::aicniic dc la p. ;57 v/. ; id.^ 

/dori^oo’ dcs' f^OHi'oirs ;nax'/t/U(\s\ in AfeVa^/^i^cs ete., ji. 150 st/r/. ; |. (1 [’'razer, 
Balder the Beautiful {Golden Bouy;h^ vii), ii, 237 sqrf. Cf. also Uk* above- 
mentioned iniiiation of the anda 7 n^ and on a[)prenlices in Morocco iniliated 
into tlu'ir trade by the H. Bassca, o.c,^ p. 67 in/ra St/, 

B. Scln ic'ke, Die Hhnfnelstxise Afuha/nunuls in /Va* AA///?, vi ( i 9 1 5), 
I Sf/t/. (with many ethnological references). 

**T am greatly indebfed to Mrs Kuenen-VVickstced for the revision of 
the Enjili^h. • 



THE CAESARIAN SECTION IN AN 
ARABIC MANUSCRIPT DATED 707 a.ii. 

As the eminent scholar in whfVse honour this volume has 
been compiled is not only a P(ofessor of Arabic, l>ut also a 
bloctor of Medicine apd a Fellow of the Royal Colleore 
of Physicians, before whom he delivered the "Fitzlhitrick 
I^ectures on Arabian Medicine in 192,0, it has been fhonght 
not unfitting to include in it some reference to medical science 
in the Muhammadan world. I'ln,' picture here reproduced 
is believed to be th(' eju'liest n'prdsimtation of the Caesarian 
section ; it is found in a \IS of. al Berum’s dl-Atkar 
al-Baqiyah, now no. 16 1 in tlie Library-of the liniversity 
of ltdinburgh, but previously in the riossession of Mr. 
R. B. M. liinning, of thfr Madras Civil Service, who pur- 
chased it in l.spahan in the year 1851. 'I'he colophon b.-ars 
the date 707 a.ii. {= 1 307- -8 a.o.), and the MS is.thus con- 
siderably older than any of those u.sed by l^rofessor Sachau 
in the preparation of his edition of al-Athar al-BaqiyaTi, 
(Leipzig, 1878). But- unlike the M.S described by Pro- 
fessor Salemann in the Bulletin de I'Acaddmic IntpB'iale 
des Sciences de St PAersbourg (1912, p. 861 -this 

Edinburgh MS does not supply material for filling up the 
numerous gaps that occur in Professor Sachau’s edition ; 
the arrangement of the text as well as the illustrations wvnild 
.seem to indicate that the. Paris MS (Bibliotheque N'ationale, 
Supplement Arabe, Nr. 713, probably about the seconcl 
half of the 1 7th century) is ultimately derived frbm the 
Edinburgh M.S, or that both are copies of a corrimon 
original', but only a more careful comparison than has been 
possible to the present writer- can determine this question. 
»• The lidinburgh MS contains 24 pictures, of a style that 
has provisionahy btH;n grouped under the vague designatidrr 
of the Mesopots.mian School. Like all pictures in Arabian 
and Persian MSS of the period, they exhibit the influence 
of those Chinese conventions which the victorious progre.ss 
of the Mongol arms impressed'^upon the art of Western 
Asia, but there are characteristics also, v'hich distinctly in- 
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dicate induences eikin to those familiar in Byzantine paintings. 
We know practically nothing of die pictorial art of tlie Nes- 
torian Church, which was still Hourisliing in the East under 
Mongol rule up to the beginning of the 14th century, but it 
may well be presumed that the art of tlie Orthodox b'astern 
* Church* so ricli and extensive in its devc^lopinent, made its 
inlluence felt in the^neigl^ljouring Christian Churches, even 
though these were; not in ccunmunion with it. This picture, 
as well as others in the sjjme manuscriiU, presemts the char- 
acteristicalJ)^ Byzantine balanca? of figures on eithca* side ol 
the pietyre, and the central group rttp'rodnccs a well-known 
convention. "The particular niannc;r in which the sul>jc;cr 
matter of several of the^otlun* illustrations is rc;prescnted, 
makes it excT:edingly uyd#keVy that they should Ijc tlu; work 
of a Muhammadan artist, but, thoegh there are distinct 
indications of Christian influence, there is on the other 
hand no certain evidence tliat they were painted by a 
Christian artist. 

/l'h<* surgical operation which forms the subject of tlie 
picture rc[.ti*oduced here, receivers only a j>assing reference; in 
al-Berunfs chapter on the nature of the various eras of thc' 
•world, in the section devoted to the era of Augustus (p. 29 
of Sachaifs edition). Hero he states that the mother ol 
Caesar Augustus died in labour-pains and that her womb 
was cut open and the child was taken out. The only other 
instance that al-Beruni mentions of such a Caesarian section 
being performed is that of tlie birth of Ahmad ibn Sahl who 
revvtdied in Khurasan against the Samanid Nasr ibn Ahmad 
(9 r 8- 9<9). Al-Berunfgives no indication that he was actually 
aware of any instances of this operation being periormed in 
*his o\\*n time, but it is noteworthy that his great contemporary. 
Eirdawsi, describes the birth of Ru.stam as occurring after 
the performance of such an operation on his mother, Rudaba. 
In spite of the vast extent o(' the literature on the subject ol 
Vi/e Caesarian sec^tion, the historians of surgical science; have 
' not yet extended their rese.'>rciies b) the colle^uion of example*: 
from the Muhammadan world. , ^ , 

T. VV^’Aknpi.d. 



INFLUENCIAS EVANGELICAS EN LA 
LITERATURA RliLlCxIOSA DEL ISLAM 


Con un tilulo parecido publico GolVlziher, hace mas de 
treinta anos, un estudio breve el ciial dernostrd : {a) que 
varios milagros evangciicos dc Jesus* fueron E^tribuidos a 
Mahoma por los bidgrafos del Profeta : (^) cjue ^dgunos 
versiculos de los evangelios fueron •plagiados poV los in- 
ventores de hadiih, desde los primeros tiempos; y (/) que 
ciertas palabras y frases cristiapas^^‘ como mdrU'i^ en cl seii- 
tido de tCstigo (pie niuere en defensa de su fe, sc adoptaron 
nuiy pronto en el Islam. ’ 

El estudio que acpij ofrecomos es una modesta contri- 
bucicin que amplia bastante los dat(')S reunidos por Goidziher 
en el apartado (^) de su articulo : a los (3cho vc^rsiculos tvan- 
gelicos que alli senald, aiiado unps cuarenta, ev'cciUratios^ 
sin buscarlos de j^ropcVsito, en mis lecturas de fos libros 
niusulmanes, especialmentc sfi/lSy y sobre todo en los de. 
Al-Ghazzali. lis st^guro cpie in vestigaciones metcklicas, * 
hechas ex projessoy darfan una cosecha mas abundante. 

Mi irabajo se ha rcducido a transcribir los textos, seguidos 
de su travduccidn lieh y a sehalar simj.)lemente los versiculos 
de los evangelios cuyo plagio literal son 6 de los cuales con - 
servan reminiscencias. K1 orden en que los publico^ es 
aproximadamente el cronoUSgico, aunque rehrifmdQme tan 
s61(j a la fecha del autor del libro en el cual los enc(3ntix\ Si 
alguua vez, me ha sido facil avcriguar el nombre y la fQcha de* 
alguno de los tradicionistas que primiti varnente lo refirio, lo 
consigno. Tampoco me he detenido a rebuscar estos hadlths 
en las colecciones autenticas de Buhari y Muslim. 

Ed intercis que estos textos evangeSlicos, atribu{dos» '' 
Mahoma 6 aprcjvechados por musulmanes.^tienen, estriba 
que son una evidente prueba de la intluencia que la moral y 

‘ Ifijiu(^nccs piritiennes dans la litierature religiei'se de /' Islam. (“ Rev. 
dMiist. des relig./* t. xvin, pag, 180-190.) — ("fr. l.oj^ia et a^aplia I), fesu 
apud,nft)slem/cos scriptoresy asceticos praesertiniy iisiiaiay yo Ve piiblicado 
apud “ l^atrologia ()rient;»lis,” t. xm, 3’(fdj‘^c. en cuyo proemio doy^ la 
bibliografia sobre el tema. ^ , 
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la ascetica cristianas ejercieron clescle muy teniprano cn la 
evolucion del islam. Goldziher demostro' quc Mahoma fuc 
refractario a esta influeneia ; [)ero muy pronto los ascetas y 
devotos muslimes pntscindicron de a([ucllas prohibiciones 
del Profc’ta, arrastrados j)or el ejem[)lo de los monies eristia- 
‘nos de la Arabia, Siria y I''gi[ito, y para dar a sus imiraciones 
cristianas un canictev musulman, no vacilaron en a\]torizarlas 
con textos evantjelicos que pusieron en labios del misrno 
Mahoma. I‘hs este vm caso bien peregrine d<,“ itropagacidn 
de la moral'evangelica en <^1 seno del islam, realizada contra 
la voluiuad de su fundsidor y [)or medio de sus mas entusi.is- 
tas discipulos* Iin su virtue!, el islam, que [)or lo dog- 
matico coincidi'a ya con oJ cristianismo en tantos articulos 
aun dentro de su epoca pKii1iitf\'a, es decir, ateniendonos solo 
al Alcordn y a las itleai^ autenticas de Mahoma, vino a coin- 
cidir tambicu con cn la moral, en la asc«^tica y cat la nn'stica. 
Obra de los sftfts fue principalmente esta delinltiva cristiaui- 
zacidn del islam. Y Al-Cdiazzali, e! principe de los ^nfls 
ortovfo.xos, (;s el (]ue con mas claridad la n^lleja en sus libros. 
Por eso, m;?s de, la mitad de los textos que forman esta pe- 
quefia coleccidn, en los libros de Al-Cihazzali se encuentran. 
’ Me aqui ahora una lista de las obras aprovechadas, con 
las reftrencias bibliograftcas indispensabies : 

Qjit 1310 heg. 

■- <iug 3 Cairo, 1326 hJg. 

Qushairi --- Cairo, 1318 hcg. 

’/hyiV -- jc*U. ,L».I Cairrj, 1312 li^g. 

^Ayyuha al - 1 Valad -- Kazan, 1905 de J. C. 

<1 

Tibr Cairo, i3t7 heg. 

Miiqsad = ^\j 3 ^ Cairo, 1322 heg. 

Minhdj— gjjjulxJI Cairo, 1313 heg. 

' "Mukashafa = TUwX* C’airo, 1300 heg. 

^Awarif wijU .^1 ^'1 margen de 'Ihyd'. 

O •> » 

FutuMt ~ oU.^AJI Cairo, 1293 heg. 

Tadhkira Cairo, 1308, hcg. 

„ , * Ob. cit. pag. i9ft-t96. 
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Nmha ~ Subjj Cairo, 1317 beg. 

'Mci/-=^ 5 >LJI Cairo, 1311 ht\g. 

/C<rs/!sk(i/ -~ ^jr^\ w>la.*^Ux.©l ^ Dictionary of technical 

tenns. I^dic. S[)rongi‘r. Calcula, 1854. 

f 
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» 4 

Qhf II, 50 , 9 infr. : s>^yi *^*3 [j^-o-a^ L5^1 

0^3 \ y ^3 iaXa^! 

‘^Sciitencia dc Mahoma: ‘ For ’Mali ! no sera creyentc [vurdn.lnro] cl 
^siervo de Dios, liasta <iiic yo sea })ara cl inai: aniado (jj^iic sudamilia y sn 
tesoro y qiie las gentes todas.’ Y cn otro rclato (sc anadi‘) y ‘qiic tii 
propia aliiia.”^ ^ 

Cir. L^i., xiv, 26; ‘‘Si qiiis vcnit*ad fa^, et non odil?'j)atreni SLiuni, ct 
niatrein, et uxoreni, et filifts, et fratres et sorores, adhiic aiiteiiiret anitiiarn 
snain, non [lotesl mens esse discipulus." • 

j)/ift,j X, 37 : Qui ainat yvdreiu aut. matrem pliis qaatn me, non est me 
rburnim Kt mii lun.^O riliinii nnf Hllnni m/* non CSt me diglUlS ’’ 

2 

Tanlnh^ 139, 2 : ajjt J 15 ajjt \^ 3 J 

“ Refirid Al Sha‘l)i\ de ‘Omar'', (jiie decia (]iie Dios (j ensal/ado sea 5 
no tiene miserieordia de acpiel que no la tiene, ni perdona al que no per- 
dona, ni tiene compasion del (|Lie no se arrepiented' 

Cdr. Afat., vi, 12, 14, 15 : “ Et dimitte nobis debita nostra, sii'ut et nos 
dimittimus debitoribus nostris. Si enim dimiseritis hominibus peccata 
eonun, dimittet et vobis Pater vester coeleslis delicla vestra. Si auteni 
non dimiseritis hominibus, nec Pater vester dimjltet vobis |>ecf:.'ita veslra.” 

CTr. Luc., vi, 36 : “ I^stote ergo misericordes, sieut et I Viter vester 
misericors est/' Cfr. fa c., ii, 13: ‘‘ judiriimi (mim sine misericordia illi qui 
non fecit misericordiam/’ ^ « 

3 

Tan Ml, 202, 5 infr,: ^SLJu\ lyj <uc- 4^31 J 15 

^^*33 ^ 3 ^j 3 ^ Ol L 1^5 

^ 

“ Dijo ‘Omar Uui Al-Haltab'b' Pesad viie.stras almas, antes de que os 
las [)esen ; toi^iaos cucnla a vosotros rnistnos, ant^^s de ([ue os la tomen ; * 

r * ‘ ‘Amir ibn Sharahil, tradicionista de Kufii, mue^'to eii 103 heg, 

" El cal i fa, suc'ssor de Abii li'alcr. * 

^ El 2^ califa. , « ^ < • 
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pn*paraos para el examen maximo, cpie sera cl dia del jnieio. Aquel dia 
sereis cxaminados, sin qiie nada qucde ociilto de viu’stras laltas.’^ 

Ctr. I Cor. ^ xi, 31 : Quod si nosmetipsos dijiidicaremus, non utiqne 
judicarcrnur.” 

. 4 

lanblh, 204 , 3 : ^3 

“ Retirjd Ziyiid Al-Noinain': Dice Dios (; cnsal/ado sea!) en eierl.o 
libro : No Ik^ra sicrvo iiio\'ido de vni teiiior, sin que yo Ic iibre do 

mi ira ; ni llora sicrvo alL'uno, movido de mi lemor, sin tjue yo le e.onvicrla 
SLi llanlo en risa, (mi la In/ d(.‘ mi Santidad, es dccir, en el ixiraiso." 

CTr. Afo/., V, 5': “ Beati qui, IsejerA, (juoniain ipsi ('onsolal^unjiiie' 

San [ii:'»n Cris<)slomo eoiiKmla asi estc texlo*. “ Qni sna [)ereata liu^aait, 
CO n sol a b a n t u r i n d u I lo j n t i ; i n 1 i^) n se ( .• ii i i d ' 

5 

n 

Ti^lblby 223^ lb * I ^ ^ t 

el:i^ ^laj g jt 

Ootj 3 a 1£5 ^ 

O-iUji- Ja-w^ <01 0 ^ 

^v»0 w»A><gUl.> jlyd! 

Contrate ' a varios operarios para quc me Irabajasen por dos modios 
de trigo cada 11 no. Me hicieron la obra y les p:igiic siis jornales. Pero 
olio b\)nibrc haliia veriido^a medio dia y habia trabajado en lo cpie restaba 
de jornada* lo misnio ([iie los dcmds en cl (]ia enterc;, y yo eslime fpie no 
debia quitarle nada de su jornal. Mas uno di,* a«|uello.s dijo : lOste vino a 
nJedio di:» y yo vIfic al [irincipio del dia; y nos ignalas en el jornal. Yo le 
dije : Acaso to cpiilo algo de tn jornal? Pero el .se eneoleri/d, dejc') su 
jornal y se fue.'’ 

Cfr. A'/at.j XX, i — 15 : “ homi^i |)atrifamilias, qiii cxiit prilTio mane 

conducere operarios in vinearn suam. , Convenlione auiem facta cum ope- 
raid.i ex denario diurnOj^misit cos in v;ineam suam. ICt egressus circa boram 
tcvh‘ain, vidit alios stantes in foro otjosos et dixit illis : Iti^ et vos in vinearn 
inearn Iterum auiem exiit circa se\tam et nonarn boram et bant simi- 
liter Cum sero autein factum e.sset aecep^nun* sMgulos denarios. 

♦ 

^ Mbn ‘Abd ’Alab, tradicionista de Basra, vivid en el siglo 2'’ beg. 

Este relate fonha parte de un^cuento devoto, que el autor del T^aiMh 
atril?liye a Sa‘d ibn ‘Abd 'iMali ibi^‘Omar, companefo de Mahoina ; pero el 
puitagonista del relate parcial quc traduciir.\j'> as andnimo. 
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Venicnles autem et prirni, arbitrati sunt quod f)lus essent acccpturi : ac- 
ce[)erunt autem ct ipsi singulos'denarios. Kt accipientes murmurahant ad- 
versus pairemfamilia.s, diccntcs : Hi novissimi una hora fea^runt, et pares 
illos nobis fecisti, qui portavimus pondus did et aestus. At ille respondeiis 

uni eoniin, dixit: .Amice, non lacio til»i injuriam Tollc quod tmim est 

et vade.'’ 

6 

Qiis/iniri^ itq, 14: oJJI J 15 

Dijo [Mahonia] : lU senor do !;«> gcntcs es cl quo les sirvc/’ 

(”!!>. A/afr.y X, 43 : “ Qui<:»amque voliu^nt fieri major, crit^vestcr minister; 
et qiiicum<jue volucrit in V()l:)is primus esse, eril omnium sei vus.” 


QNs/iairi, 157, 14 : ‘XUI 

^ U-dU slUil 

‘‘ nijo cl F.nviado do Dios : i ( -uando cncdntrare a mis amigos ? Dijeron 
sus ('ompaneros : • 'Tan earn ores |.)ara nosotros coifio nuestro padre y nues- 
tra madre ! Acaso no somos tus amigos? Respondio fManoma]: 
Vosotros sois mis (A)mpaneros; mis amigos son una gente quo no me 
vierrm y creye-ron on mi/’ 

('fr. /thiJt., XX, 29 : Dixit ei Jesus : (^uia vidisti me, 1 ’l*A)ma, credidisti; 
])cati (pii non vidorunt et crediderunt/’ 


Qushairl, 197, 4 : ^3 JUi JU^ ^ 

Jl5 C>^ 

IfcXyj ^ 

Estaba AbFudaiD sobre uno do los montes dc Mina y dijo : Si uno de 
los amigos de Dios (j ensalzado sea !) niandase aoste monte que sc nmviese, 
seguramenle se moveria. Dijp y so movio cl monte. Dijo : ; Reposa I \ no 
quiero que liagas eso ! Y reposo el monte."’ 

Cfr. Ma/., xvii, 19: ‘‘Dixit illis Jesus Amen quippe dic(i vobis, *si 

habueritis fidem sicut granum sinapis, dicetis monti huic, Transi hinc illuc, 
et transi bit,” 

Cfr. Ma^.y xxi, 21 ; “...sed et si nonti huic dixeritis, Tolle et jacta te 
in mare, bet.” 

9 ^ 

'//lya, I, 46 , ML : lil sjt^ 5UJ! ,^1;^ ^15 

** Dijo el jfoeta : El pastor de la oveja la defientie del lobo. Mas ,:c6mo, 
cuando los pastores son lobos para dla ? ” ^ . 

^ Aba ‘All Al-Fudail ibn ‘lyad, lanVaso asceta del Horasan, murib en 
Makka el ano 187 heg. , * • • • 
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Qix.Joan, x, 1-16, priiicipalniente, ii : “Bonus pastor aninuim suani 
flat pro ovibus suis” Ibid, 8: “ Omncs (piol;([iiot venerunt, fures sunt et 
latrones.” 

Cfr. Mat., vii, 15 : “ Attenditc a falsis prophutis, q\ii voniunt ad vos in 
vestimcntis oviiim, intrinsecns antcm sunt lupi rapaccs.” 

10 

'Ihya\ 1, 46, IS : ^ U 

• jL~a lit 

* •* f- . ' 

“ Dijo otro [pocta] : iOh tiirba de los Icctorcs^ ! Oh sal de la ticrra I ^ \)c 
(|iK^ si.Tvir4 la sal, si sc corroiniK^ ? ” 

Cfr. A/al, V, 1.3 : “ Vos t.-stis sal tcrrae. Quod si sal evanuoril, in quo* 
salictur? ad nihilmn valet ultra, nisi ut niitlatur foras ct couculoclur ab 
honiinibus.” t 

'V/ny?', til, 49, 7 * (jTjljJl 

“ Dijo Vahya ibn MiBadh AI Ra/i": Los cncinigos del homl)re son tres 
su nimldo, su dernonio y su (.oncupiscencia/’ 

h'.ste badz/bficstii inspirado en la d*)Ctrina <le San I\al)lo y de San Agiistin 
sobre las lres*eausas de la t(aua(:i6n, Cfr. Boiirrat, la s/inVaa/i/r ihrltivJine' 
(Paris, Lecoffre, 1918), 3- y 323. 

* 12 

\fhyd\ HI, 224, riinfr. : Jli« 

o 

^ dL.^ s^JLiwI ,jl JxiJdl J-ol iiJlj 

“ El ([ue oinite la obva buena por el terno>^ de ser hipocrita, es .seincjante 
;i aquel a rpiien su atno Ic entrega trigo nie/x'lado eon zi/aha dicicndole ; 
Lnnpialo de la zizaha y separaU^ con todo esnicro. Pero el oniite la obra 
diciendo : Temo que si me ocupo en ello, no quedara separado el trigo con 
toda limpieza. V solo por eso, abandona el trabajo." 

Cfr. Mat., xiii, 30; “...ct in tempore inessis dicam rnessoribus : Q)lli- 
gite primiim zizania, et alligate ea in lc?sciculos ad comburendum ; triticum 
autem congregate in hcjreum meum.’^ 

^ Ikya, HI, 248, 3 : 0 ^\ ^ 

L JUi 0,^1 1 . 0 ^ ^jj U 

Los sabios 6 doctores de la^fefigitSn. * 

• - Predicador ascetico do Ray que murid.ei.i Naysabiir el 258 heg. 
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3I ybj <d».> iUi J^ (>^* 

^yi disL^ 3I 

Oijo ’Ibn Abi Salama: I )ijc a Abii Sa^ul Al-Hodri^ : <iQuc pionsas acerca 
dc las novcdadcs introducidas por la gente en el vestir, el beber, el vehiculo 
y la comida ? V el me res[)oadi6 : j Oh hijo dt; mi hermano ! Come por 
Dios y bebo por Dios y viste por Dios, pues cualquiera dc cstas acciones, si 
se hacen por vanagloria il ostentaridn, f.or scr vistas I'l oidas, son pecado.’' 

Cfr. / Car., x. 31 : “ Sive ergo manducatis, sive bibitis, sivc aliud quid 
facitis, omnia in gloriam Dei I'acitc.'' * 

6W., HI, 17 : *‘()mnc quodcumquc htcitis i’n verbo aiit in operc, omnia 
in nomine Domini Jesu Christi, gralias agcntcs Deo ct Patri per ipsum.” 


14 


'Ihya\ III, 273, 10: UjJbLb Jia^\ JIJU 






€^| lyaU^b^ lAjJbU? 

djA^io jli'wli L5*^ 


‘CSernejanlcs son estos [los hipocritas] al pozo de las Ictrinas, ciiyo ex- 
terior esta blan(]ueado dc cal, inientras su interior biede ; 6 bicn, corno 
los scpulcros de los mucTtos, cuyo exterior esta adornado, rnientra’s^su in- 
terior cs podrediimbrc tetida ; 6 bien, coino una habilaci/)n, obsciira cn 
su interior, sobre ciiya azotc^a sc coloca una lampara que alumbra el ex- 
terior, mientras que dentro rcina la oscuridad.’’ 

Cfr. A/af., xxiii, 27 : “ Vac vobLs...hypocritac, quia similes estis scpulcws 
dealbatis, quae a foris parent hominibus speciosa, inlus vero [ilcna sunt 
ossibus mortuorum ct omni spurcitia/^ 


15 

'IAya\ IV, 4, 14 infr. : aX) aA)! aJUI Jl5 

aIA^Ij axa A£iy4 Jja 

dSj^\j A^\j AmcIxJ^ 

^ jAhJI AaAc- I 3 I 

a-M/ij jobli a^ 

juxjt A^ili djLLP AaAamIj I3I5 

“ Dijo el Envi!ido de Dios {\ rucgiftc l)ios sobre cl y salveic !): (aertaincme, 
Dios se alcgra (i,e 1^^ peyitcncia del siervo creyente mas que el hombre que 
acampa en iij^i lierra estcril y dcsierta, acompayado de su cabalgadura 
sobre la'' cual lleva su comida y su bebida, y pone su cabeza [sobre el 

‘ Abu Salama ibn JAbd Arrahman ibn ‘Awf, tradicionista de Matiina, 
murid el ano 94 beg. — Abu .Sai’d Al-Hodri fuc coijipanero de Mahoma., 
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suelo] y se duermc un siu'iio ; mas al despertar, [advierte (jue] huy<3 su 
pbalgadiira, y la biisca hasta que, ciiando el calor y la sed se le iiacen ya 
insoportables, se dice : Volvere a mi lugar en el eiial estaba y me dormirc 
hasla morir. V pone su cabeza sohre* sn antebrazo para niorir. Poro se 
despierta y he aciui que sii cabalgadura esta junto a el con sus provisiones 
de viaje y su^bebida. Dios (; (msal/.ado sea !) sc alcgra mas vivamente de la 
penilcncia del siervo creyente, cjiio cste hornbre de [eneontrarj su cabalga- 
dura/’ ^ 

^ 16 

I'lihckat, II, 44r, 11 infr, : dj^ [c^j 3 jwl [dJUt] ajI® 

A».ji ^ 

“ Ciertamente, Dios se alegra y enamora de la penitencia de sii siervo, 
niucho mas que a^^iuel ciiya cabab^adura, sobrc la ciial llevaba su comida y 
su bebida, se le extravfa cn un’tual terreno, y lecgo la cncuentr'», despiies 
de baber ya perdido la espc'«-anza de vivir y estar cicrto de morir. Cual 
no sera su alegria al eii^)ntrarla?’* 

Cfr. Luc,^ XV, 4 -7: “ Quis ex v(>bis homo ([ui habet centum oves : el 
si perdiderit unarn ex illis, nonne dirnittit nonaginta novern in deserto, et 
vadit ad illarn quact perierat, donee invoniat cam ? ]i)t cum invenerit cam, 

imponit in hun],eros sues gaudens Di(‘o vobis quod ita gaudium crit in 

coelo super i.no peccatore poeniteniiam agente...” 


^ 17 

'Ihyd\ IV, 10, 19 : ojuc aU 0 ^ 5 jU)l J15 

ljJblJt 9 ^djJI j 3 

^3j.£L jiou\^ a 3U*^1 iAAa»o 

lv;dAte. Jjb Jjuft ^ C-utLo tiU 

aJUxoJD JIaJU JUlli 

Dijo un mistico : Ciertamente, Dios posce dos secretos que comunica 
a su siervo por modo de inspiracidn : Rl primero, cuando sale del vientre 
de su madre, diciendole : j Siervo mio! "I'e he sacado al miindq, puro y 
limpio, y te he encomendado el depdsito de tu vida, confuindolo a tu 
guarda. j Mira, pues, edmo conservas el deposito que te encomiendo y mira 
edmo me lo has de pres^ntar ! El segundo, al salir su espiritu | de esta vida], 
diciendole : j Siervo mio ! i Que hiciste del depdsito que te >onlic ? ,1 Acaso lo 
guardaste a fin de presen tarmelo, scgiln el compnuniso [quo contrajisle] ? 
Entonces, yo te acogcre para cumplir mi promesa. £(5 po.'el eontrario lo 
perdiste? Entonces, yb vengo a tu encuentro para pedirte Puentas y 
castigarte/* 

€fr. Mat,, xxv, 14: ‘‘Homo pbregre proficiscens, vocavit servos .suos 
ebtradidit illis bona smv” .» * 
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Ibid.^ K) : “ Post multuni vero tcmporis venit clominus servorum illoruni 
et posuit rationem cum eis.’' 

/bid., 21 ; “ Ait illi dominiis ejus : Kuge, serve hone et fidelis, quia super 
pauca fuisti lidelis, intra in gaudium domini tui/’ 

/bid., 26 : Kespondens autcm dominus ejus, dixit ei : Serve male et 
pigcr, sciebas etc. Et inutilem servurn ejicite in tenebras extcriores. . etc. 

18 ' 

'/bvd, IV, TTO, 14; 

0^3 ljuU 

c- 

L 5 ^ L 5 ‘^ <^J .3 

^-oii 5 ^£d 

^ Oj.it jJi Oot w^>l 

jss ojco ^uji .iU jjj o3i^ juUJLi j^aj ^ 

“ V en el Hadith (se reliere| qiie dos h.ombres do los bijos de Israel sc 
amaban como hermanos en ]..)io.s. Uno de cllos se (lejai)a llevar de su.s 
ai)Ctitos. I' 3 l otro era un devote, y Ic exliortaba y reprendi’a. Mas a''’jiiel Ic 
decia : ‘j I >ejame ! c*Acaso, por Dios I has sido enviado pam scr mi es|)ia?’ 
liasta ([lie, < ierlo dia, lo vio cometcr im pecado grave ; y encoh rizado 
cxclamo : ‘jNo to perdonara Dios!’ Y afiadid [MrihornaJ: Peru Dios cn 
el dia del juicio dira : Aca.s(j podni alguien iin[)edir cjue mi miserii'ordla 
[se derrame] sobre rnis siervos? Marcha, piles ya te be perdonadod 
Despues dira al devoto : ‘ Y tii, bien merccido tienos el infierno.’ Ahadid 
Maboma] : ‘ i Jure por Aquel en cuya mano esta mi alma, (jiie ciertamente 
aquel devoto) pronuncid iina frase (|ue destruyd [sus rneritos] en esra vida 
y en la fulura I ’ ” 

Cfr. Luc., xviii, 9 : “ I hxit Jesus ad (juosdam, qui in se < onfidebant 
tamqiiam justi, et aspernabantur ceteros, parabolam istam : Duo homines 
ascenderunt in templuin : un.is Fbarisaeus et alter publicanus. Pharisaeus 
Stans, haec apud se orabat : Deus, gratias ago tibi, quia non sum sicut 
ceteri borninum : raptores, injusti, adulteri : velut etiam bic; publicanus. 
Jejuno bis in sabbato : decimas do omnium (piae possideo.” 

Ibid., 14 : “ Dico vobis dt:scendit hie (publicanus] justificatus in domum 
suam ab illo, quia ornnis qui se exaltat, humiliabitiir : et (jui se humiliat, 
exaltabitur.” 


'Ihyii, fv, 2g2,.T2 \i ajI ^ JU, 

cs” 

•t c ^ 

1^ J^Aj aAJI J>wj JU^ ^ iS/^^ 
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“ Dijo Abii Al-Darcla’^ a K.a‘b-: Roridrenie cl versiculo mas cspecnal de 
la Tora. Y le respondio : Dice Dios (i ensat/ado sea !; : ‘ Largo tiempo ha 
qvie desean con ardor los jiistos encontrarmo ; pero os todavia mas ardi(r.ite 
mi deseo de encontrarlos.’ Y auadid; Al lado dc esc versiculo estd esrrito: 
‘ LI quo me l)usca, rnt* encuentra ; pero el qiu: l)iisca a otro ((ue a mi, no 
lo encuentra.’ V dijo Abfi Al-()arda’: ‘Ciertamente que yo 01 cslo al 
lOnviado de Dios.- ’’ 

Cfr. vii, 8 : *‘Omni.s enini*qui petit accipit, et (jui quaerit iiivenit.’ 


26 

' I hy(i\ iv, 2^;, r6 inf. : 

L 5 * ^ CS* . 

“ Dijo tmo de l#s misticos antii/uos*: Ciertamente qvic yo desean'a lener 
una intencion j soljrcnatiiral] en cavla una dc r.fis acciones, iiasta en mi 
comer y on mi beber y en mi iormir y en mi entiar a la letrina.’’ 

('fr. / Cer., X, 31 : ‘^^ive ergo manducatis, sive bibitis, sive aliiid quia 
iacilis, omnia in gloriam Dei fiicite.'^ 

Cfr. Ce/,, iii, 17. 

21 

' lhya\ iv,,2(fi, 12 : J.^1 I3U 

^^1 jiau 

jlsu }\ 

o^lp Ax*^ Aj^XJ 

S' 

vJL^ .4/f^ .>^^31 

iS3)^ ^ ^ 0 ^ j -03 

OUj st-Xpi A;jL«^ ^5 Juauj vJ^ 

c 

aXi^j 43 I 3 Ot> 

l«xA Oio ^15.5 aa. > U*»^ aX)1 

Axo^tfjt aXc^j lioAd Ai^nCLC'^ A*»Aj A^l 

jUaLo*;i)l ax« 3 ^I ^ AiXxo Ij^l aXUjj 03 ^ *;i) 

^3^ aJ aXJI j.5wi 

< i ^ i ^ SJOAJ ^5 

‘H'onvjcne que [el siefvo dc Dios] castiguc [sii coTicupiscencia].* Y asi, 
cuando, al corner un^bocado de pan, so.s].)cchc |(|ue lo hace] con a[)cfiu> 

^ Compancro dc Mahoma. 

Ka‘b 'Al-'Ahbary judio converso, cd!n^)CMiiero de iSlah^ma. 


n. p. v." 
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desordenaclo, convenclra cjue castigue cl vientre con el hatnbre. Y cuando 
mire un objcto no prohibido,* convendra nue castigue el ojo privandole 
de mirar. Y asimismo castigara a cada iino de los mienibros de sii cuerpo 
impidicndole [aquello a cjue It* inclinan] sus apetitos. Esa fue la costumbre 
de los (|ue ban stgiiido el aimino de la vida futura. Cuentase, como 
referido por Mansur ’ibn ’Ibrahim^ que un honibre, de los consagrados a 
la vida devola, sii puso ;i tonversar con una nuijer, y no cc^o [de hablar 
con ella] hasta que |juso la niano sol re su pierna ; pero en Kseguida se 
arrc])inti6 y puso sii mano sobre rd futgo, hasta que se le seed. Y se refiere 
|tanil)ien] <]ue habfa an houil)i-e en'.ro los hijos de Israel, f|uc estaba con- 
sagrado a la vida devota dentro de su ceUla, y que asi perinaneeid durante 
largo ti(*mj)o ; pero cierio dia, mird desde lo alto [de su c.elda] y he aqiu 
que [vid] a una nuijer; le vino [de repente] la tentacidn [de pccar] con 
ella y consiiuid ; sacd, puts, su pic [de la cchIh] para bajar hacia lamujer; 
mas [en atjuel inslanlel Dios le previno [con su gracia, y rcflexiond] 
diciendo : ‘<;Quc es esto ejue (|uoria yo hater?' V volvid en si y Dios le 
librd del pecado y se arre[)intid. Mas cuando (juiso voh.er [a meter] su ])ie 
en la celcla, se dijo : ‘j Atras, atras ! i Pie quo salid (|ueriendo rebelarse i:ontra 
Dios, habia de volver tonmigo a mi celda^ ; Por Dios juro que no ha de 
ser esto jamas!' V dejd su pie colgando por fuera de la tclda, de rnodo 
que sobre el caian las Iluvias y los vientos, y el sol y la nievc, hasta que zi 
pedazos se deshizo y cayd [al sueloj. V Dios le alabd })or acpiello y con- 
signd su relato en uno de sus Libros revelados. ' ^ 

(.Tr. Afa/.j v, 29 30 : “Quod si <k:u1us luus dexter st.vndalizat te, true 

eum et projice abs te Et si deM era manus tua scandal tot tc, aliscide 

earn et projice abs le.’’ 

xviii, «S: “Si autciii manus tua vel pes tuus scandal izat t(.*, absefcie 
eum et projice abs te.” 

Afar.y ix, 42 : “ El si scandal izaverit te manus lua, abscinde illam.” 

Ihid.^ 44 : “ Et si pes tuus te scandalizat, ampiita ilium.'’ 

C‘fr. Vttae Patrum (cdic. Rosweyde), pag. 440 b. 


22 

' fhya\ iv, 382, 3 infr. : 

b 

^ jUl JaI b^ 

“ Dijo Mahoma : Traenin a la niuerle, el dia del juicio, [en tal figura] 
como SI fiiese un carnero de color vibigarrado y sera degoHado entre el cielo 
y el infierno. Y se dira : j Oh habitantes del cielo ! Kternidad sin muerte ! 
Oh habitantes del infierno ! Eternidad sin muerte ! ” 

•s 

En este /md'J/i se advierte una^ exi^raha ada[)tari6n del sfmbolo biblico, 
cvangelico y aporalintico del cordero pasciial, sacrificado para evitar la 
muerte tern»^ral y cterna. 

En til Exodo (xii, i - 13) el cordero pascual sacrifit:ado por los hebreos 
los preserva, con su sangre, de la muerte Jhica 6 lemponil que Dios ha 
decretado contra los egipcios. : , " 

^ Ignor^y la epoca en que vivid. 
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En el Evangelic [Joan., i, 29, 36), Jesils es denominado agnus Dei rjiii 
toUit peccata inundi,’' y en el Apocalipsh (v, 12 et passim), es rcj)restjntado 
bajo el sinibolo del cordero pascual, sacrificado para preservar, con su san- 
gre, a todos los lionibres, de la nnierte moral y eterna del pecado (v, 12 ; 
‘‘agnns qiii occi.siis est’"; xii, ii: ‘‘ctipsi viceruni eum propter sanguinem 
agni ” ; vii, 14 : “ laveriint stoias suas in sanguine agni 

Este doble simbolo se usa per los Santos Padres para explicar la leoria 
de la redencion. Y de la leologfa pasa el sinibolo a la liturgia cristiana : 
en el prcfacio de la misa {Jara el tfbiripo pascual, se canta : “ Fascha nostrum 
immolatus est Cdiristus. Ipse cniir# verus est agniis qui abslnlit peccala 
niimdi ; qai moriem nos tram 7 no!^endo dcstruxpfl 

Esta ultirnS. Irase del prcfacio, entendida erroneanumto cai su senlido 
literal y ijo inistico, pudo dar origen al hadlth nuisulman. Efeclivamentc, 
en este hiutith se supone el carnero sacrificado dcslruye con su muertu 
la mucrte//.v/Wz 6 iemporal de los hombres, para significar que dcs[jues del 
juicio final, cornenzara para ellos iy:ia vida eterna en e) cielo 6 en el inlierno. 

23 

' Ayyu ha AlAValad^ 8, 1 1 : 03 ^ 

“Vijo ‘Ali’^ (i Dios honro su faz !): El (pie jiiensc que sin (.*sfuerzo hade 
I al cicloj, es un credulo : y cl que piense c[iie con un t.;sfuerzo cx- 
trnordinario Jle^ara, penoso trabajo se inipone.’' 

C'fr. A/a/., xi, 12: “ Kegnum coelormn vim patitiir, et violenti rapiunt 
illud.” 

• 24 

'Ayyu/id Al-lValad, 13,6: aJJl 

jUI JaI Jli bt D ^ U dj ^Jlit 

^ • • tb|JI ^1 

‘‘ Refiefesc r[ue a Al-lfasan Al-Basrl ' (j la tnisericordia de Dios sea sobre 
el I) le dieron un sorbo de agua fria ; pero cuando tome') el vaso, perdio el 
cRnocimitnto y se le cayc) el vaso dc la m:uu). Cuando vecobid (il sentido, 
le dijeron : dQue te ha pasado, oh Abii Said? Y respondid : Me ha venido 
a la meinoria el deseo dc los condenados del infierno ciiand() dicen a los 
bicnaventurados del cielo : j Derrarnad sobre nosotros algo de agua'* ! ” 

Cfr. L/a'., xvi, 23-24 : “ Elevans atitem [dives) oculos siios, cum esset 
in tormentis, vidit Abiftham a longV et lazaruin in sinu ejus. Et ipse 
damans dixit : Fater Abraham, niisereiie iiiei et mitte I.afarum ut intingat 
extremum digiti sui in ac[uani ut refrigeret linguam meam. quia crucior in 
hac flamma.^' 

^ ]i)l 4^ califa, yerno dc aMahoma. ^ 

‘^'rradiciorista y*asceta de Basr^, murid el no heg. Su hu 7 fya era Abu 
Said. 

• " QurCui, vii, 48. 
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25 

Tibr, 112, 10: o' O^ 

‘‘ Dijo W^ihb ibn Munabbih': ‘ Kn la 1 ‘ora estn escrilo qiu; las rnadrcs 
de los pecados son Ires: la sobcrbia, la concupiscencia y la envidia/ ” 

Cfr. I Joan,, ii, 16 : Qiioniani ojime ruod cs: in niundo, concupiscencia 
carnis est, et concupiscentia oculoruiv,, et superbia vitae.” 

.. Ll ' 

26 

A/ai/sady 129, 4 : yb o. . . JUj 

yA iiiUt 0^3 3^ ^JJl 

“Sc piiede decir fpie 'alien allana [e'r*c.im|>o] no es el ciiUivador. Sol<.) 
Dios es el cultivador. Y el ([iie esparcc la semilla no es ebsembrador. 
Solo Dios es el sernbrador.” 

Cfr. / CoK, iii, 7 : “ Itaqiie ruHinc ([ui plantat cst aliquid ncqiie qui 
rigat ; sed cpii incrementiim dat, Deus.” 


27 

Mhihdjy 61 , 7 • j9^3 LSSJ 

^XaJLw U D ^e^li D j3\^ U <k3Uj^ 

Lj dJ 

)^1£d ^U-o Ajl iS3j3 

y^UI 

dJoJlato 

“ Refiercsc del Profeta.que dijo : Kn verdad c)uc cl bipdcrila .sera llain:K.]o 
a grilos, en cl di'a del juicio, con cuatro nombres : Oh infiel ! oh ein- 
bustero ! oh triiidor ! oh extraviado ! I^>raste el caniino y perdjste tu \e- 
coinpcnsa. No tendras hoy parte alguna en el jiremio. Keclama la recom- 
pensa a aquellos para (piienes trabajaste, oh impostor ! ’ se refiere 
[tambieri] cjue tin prcgonero gritara^el dfa del juicio con voz (pie oiran todas 
las criaturas : M)6nde estan los que sirvicron a las gentes? Devantaos y 
lomad vucstra reconq)i;nsa de aiiuellos para quiencs trabajasteis, pues yo 
no acepto obra [en cuya inten(:idn| se mezcle algd [dislinto de mi gloria].’ 

Cfr. A/(d.y vi, i: “Attenditc ne justitiam vestram hiciatis coram homini- 
bus, ut videi^jr.ni \ib Vms : alioquin mercedem non halxjbitis apud Patrem , 
vcslrurn cjiii Yn coelis est.” 

//W., ^ y 5 : “..,amen dico vobis, receperiint mercedem suam.” 


Tradicionisfajt)jc.dio converse, murio el no heg. 
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28 

Mmhaj, Ji, 20: I3I j^U 

<uc 

“ LI amo priideritr, ciianclo ve quo el siurvo ha correspond id{; a iina 
gracia, le olorga otra y lo estima digno de ella ; y si no, sc la quita/' 

(.Yr. Mat., xxv, 14-30^ principMmentc, 2 » : “ Luge, serve bone et fidclis, 
quia super pauca fuisti fidelis, *super multa te constituam." Ibid., 28: 
Yollilc itaque al) eo talentum.'* 


29 

Mukifstidfa, 104, d ; j^J ^ \^} 

"‘Dijo 'Ahu i^iikr Al-Siddu]^* este satisfecho dc ei !): Nadie debe 
dospreciar ninguno dc los imisulniaMCS, pucs el f)cqiieho dc los rifusulnianes 
es, a 1 {.)S ojos de Dios, grande*/' 

ClV. Mat, xviii, 4; “QuicuiiKjue ergo huiniliavcrit sc sicut parviihis 
iste, hie est major in regno t:oeloruni/' 

y.ac\, ix, 48 : Nam ([ui minor cst inter vos omnes, hie major est.” 

30 

Mukdshafa, 1 r 2 : 

lilj Ulj 3 Oo^ '3I5 

lil_5 Ic-L AJLe >Z^^jJL> liilji 

“ Dijo Mahoma ; 1 )ico Dios (; bendito y cnsalzado sea !): Si mi siervo sc 
acuerda dc mi e*n su inierior, yo me acordarc de cl cn mi interior. Si liace 
mention d(i mi en medio ^le una mijehedumhr(‘, yo liare mcncidn dc el en 
medio de pna muchediiml>re. mejor que la suya. Si sc aj)roxima a mi nn 
palino, yo me a[)ro\iinare ;i cl nn codo : si*se aj^roxiina a iin un eodo, yo 
rye aproximarc a cl una braza ; si camina hacia mi, yo corrcrc l)a(Ma cl."” 

Cfr. Afat.y X, 32 : “Omnis ergo qni eonhtcLitur me coram hominibus, 
confitcbor ct ego cum ('oram Palre mco qui in coelis 

Imc.j xii, 8 : “(.)mnis quicumqiio (;onressiis fuerit me corain lv#minibus, 
et Filius hominis confilelnlur ilium eoram angelis Dei.” 

/at\, iv, 8 : Appropinejuate Dco^ ct appropinquabit vobis.” 

3 » 

Mukdshafay 155, 2 infr. : J^l U JI5 

aAJI ajwj ’s)l aJL3 

Dijo MaTioma : Nadie se huwiilla ante Dios, sin que Dios lo exalte.” 

^ El califa, sucesor dS Marfioma. 
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Cfr. Mat., xxiii, 12 : “ Qui se humiliaverit, cxaliabitiir.” 

Luc., lii, 5 y wiii, 14: ‘‘Qni se huniiliat, exaltabitur.” 

32 

Miikdshafa^ 162, t2 infr. : iJ^ 

“ Dijo Mabonia ; Es glorificado el qud’se huniilla y es envilecido el qvie 
ambiciona;' *» 

Cfr. A/at., xxiii, 12: “ Qi:i sc humili:f»^erit, exaltabitiir : qui aiitem sc 
exal ta vcri t, hum i liabi tu r. ’’ 

Luc., i, 5 1— 52 : Dispersit siiperbos mente cordis sui. DcposuL potcntes 
de sedc et exaltavit humiles.’* 


33 , 

I ' 

^A 7 mny, n, 12, 1 : lii] 

itW' .... SLokJI .1,* 

0J1A Ji« Ij^J. • . • jJk^J (^-= 1 )' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

^JLfr dUa-i A-o’^l 

^ {jSj^^3 

^^3 CJ 3^3 Vi,>ax^l 

*‘Cuando el novicio ha llegado ya a la nieta de lo.s hombn^s madurc^ft 
[en la perfeccidnj y brota ya (le su corazdri el agua. de la vida y sc; siente 
impiilsado a circular })or otros hori/ontes, envfalo Dios (j ensalzado sea !) a 
[recorrer] los paises para utilidad dc sus siervos y a semlirar i*n las ticrras 
de los corazoncs la semilla de la salvacion [cterna]. .Este [misionero] cs 
semejante a acpiella gcntc dirigida [por Dios| ciue. en id Evangclio [se la 
asemejaj con el campo senibrado de Irigo, que brota y eidia solidas raices 
y da gruesas esjjigas y se mantienen derechas sobre su lallo. [A's^] la 
prosperidad [espiritualj de linos refluye sobre los demas y las virtudes de 
los unos se coinunican a los otros. |Asi] el cam! no de los [misioneros,] 
heredcros [de los profetas] esta poblado, y la cioncia de la cati^quesis 
divulga.'’ 

("fr. A/at., xiii, 3 : ICcce exiit qui seminat, seminare.^’ 

: “Alia autcm cc;ciderunt'in terram bonam, et dabant fructum.’’ 

l/aL, 23 : “Qui vero in terram bonam seminatus est : hie est c|ui audit 
vcrbum et intelligit et fructum affert.’’, ^ 

Luc., viii, II :^“Est autem haec parabola : Semen est verbiim Dei.” 

Ibid., 13 : “ Nam <|ui supra petrarn..., et hi radices non habent.” 

Ibid., 15 : <V*Qu6d fiiitcm in bonam terram, hi sunt qui in cordc bono 
et optimo auchentes verbiim retinent, et fructum atTcrunt in patientia.” 

/fan., iv, 14 : “ Sed aqua cjuam ego dabo ei, fict in eo fons .aquae salientis 
in vitam aeternam.” ^ . 

Jbid., vii, 38 : “Qui* credit in me..‘., ^umina de ventre ejus fluent aquae 
vivae.” « ’ ^ < 
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34 

Futiihat^ I, 388, ro : 

ITadith cle. Muslim^: 'J'uvc haml^re y no me disto dc‘ comer ; luve sed 
y no me diste de beber ; estuvo enbamo y no me visitaste.’' 

CIV. A/a/., XXV, 42 : ‘‘ Ksurivi ^nim et non dedistis mild mandiirare ; 
sitivi et non dedistis mihi potum ;• inrirnius...et non visitastis me.’^ 
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TadhkiKa, 126, 17: 

* t 

& 

Deofa ATidadh ibn Jobel' (; Dios le haya sidft propicVo!): Kl t^)iiran sc 
consumira en los pecbos de ciertas gentes...que lo Iceran sin experimentar 
deseo ni delcite ; vestiraTi pielcs de ovejas sobre corazones de lol)OS.’' 

Cfr, A/d/,, vii, 15 : ‘CAttenditc a falsis j)r()})hetis, qiii veniunl ad vos in 
veslirmyitis ovium, intrinsccus antem sunt lupi lapaccs.'’ 

36 

jYusha, 161, 12 infr. : aXJI 

cI^aa)! dijJLc ^ 0^3 

^LiJi J>^J ^ ^ 3 ^ 

dJ ^ tjtaXairi UjlM ^ 

“Jiefirid Al-Fdasan Al ^asn del Profcta, quo dijo : 'I'rabad conocimiento 
con los polyes y procuraos ayiida de su parie, j)nes ellos tendran su qjoca 
de prospcaidad. Dijeron ; ;(.)h Idiviado de Dios ! i Y eual sera sii epoca de 
pvpsperidad ? Rcspondio el Enviado de Dios: Ciiando sea cl dia del 
juicio, se Tcs dira : lluscad (jiiien os did de corner iin peda/.<; de pan y os 
vistid con iin vestido i1 os did de beber un sorbo de agiia en este imindo 
y tomadlo de la mano ; des.pues, marchaos con el al {)araiso.'’ 

Cfr. Ala/,, XXV, 34 : ^‘...Venite, benedicti Patris mci, j)Ossidete paratiim 
vobis regnum... H^surivi enim, et dedistis mihi manducare ; sitivi, et dedisti.s 
mihi hil)ere: ...nudiis fAarn j, et cooperuistis me.’' 

I/fid., 40: “...Amen dico vohi:-^, (|nanidiii fcrLstis un^ ex his fratribus 
meis minimis, mihi fecistis.'' 

J/fid., X, 42 : “ Et quiciim(|iie potum dederil uni ex minm/^s istis calicem 
aquae frigidac..., non perdet mercedern suam." 

^E 1 autor del Sahih d coleccuin dc hadit/i auteijtica. Murid 261 heg. 

Compahero de Maboma. 
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37 

\I(haf, I, 358, 6 infr. : Jio •U-W! JU ^ ^ 

“ Refierese cle Yahya ibn Abii Kathir^ que dijo : r.c)S sabios son como la 
sal, que todas las cosas conserva entbuen estado. Pero si la niisma sal sc 
corroilipe, ninguna otra cqsa las cons<j,rvara ya en buen estado. Sera 
precise pisotCvirla con los pies y arrojarla/’ 

Cfr. supra, no. 10. 

< 

38 

' Ttkaf^ IX, 477 , iq : a-Ut ^ 

oJljJ^ UlJaj 3jJu 

“ Dijo [Mahoma] : Si pusicseis en Dios toda viiesr.ra confian/.a, corno es 
debido, dc seguro (,iuc os alitnentaria como alinienta a los pajards*, que 
anianecen con el vientre vacio y anochecen con el vichtp} lleiu), y de 
seguro <pic por vuestras oraciones los montes desaparecerian y caminariais 
sobre los mares.” 

Cfr. A/a/.y vi, 26 : “ Rcspicite volatilia coeli, quoniarn non serunt ncque 
metiint ncque congregant in horrea : et Pater vester coelestis pascil ilia.” 

//fii/.y xvii, 19: “J)icelis inonli huic, Transi bine illuc, et transibit.” 

/hW.y xxi, 2 1 : ‘‘S(?d et si luonli huic dixeritis, I'olle et jacta te in mare, 
fiet.” 

/hW., xiv, 29 ; “ Et descendens Petrus de navicula, aiiibiilabat super 
aquam.” 


39 

Kashshdfy 273, ro infr. : L5^ 

fr 

lJI) 

‘‘A {?sto aludio Mahoma [cuando dijo] : El (pic me ve, ya ha visto a. la 
Verdad [es decir, a Dios].” 

Cix. Joa/i.y xiv, 9 : “Qui videt me, videt et P£»:rem.” 

I f 

^Trydicionista que murio en 129 heg. 
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Ri^aya\ ms. Oxford Hunt 611, f. 5 : 'iUU cU-SCateJI 

A--L-0 ojJbU 

0*i*a 5 l^a y c ^ ^^JiJ L5^*^ 

^ ^ UL»^ Jkj^ ^1 U^l ^Jl a5^j^ 

<XAa C— woU 

\A^ >v^ L5^ L5^ ^ 

^3 U ,J^3 \^3 ^ V!^^ ^)3 

*ili 3A3 *>V^ L5^ 

li^t dU%^i <tjAi ^Ij 

4 ,,^**^^ aAi*i«fw-*i>*< J 3 *^ *i*^**« i ^ 

\j^j} 2^3 vJ*^j5 A.J3 y^j^ 

0^■o^l^t ^ 3^3 tfj O^ 3^3 ^^Zwuj 

L^ ^UoiSL^fkat i^^Z 5 <ju »*5 4^) w»o aXai»i^ ^np^t^py^iJ I aJ 

'53 ijMjJ^^ j--b a.j^^ 4 > 3 ;I ^^5 U^ 

^ o' l 5^ ^5 J^y' ij^ *^3 '^3^ 

4 '** 

■wp^ 1 3.^.0 1 <^iiolo»-J3 ^jAP' a^jtyiAd 

“Un sabio se sirvio de una pnral:)ola para todo esto* y dijo : Salio ul 
sembrador con su seiiiilla y llcnd de eila su iiuuio y seinbro. Y cay6 de 
ella<ma parte sobre la superficie del eaniino y no tardo uiiicho tiempo sin 
quo se potMiran sobre ell.i ios |:)aiaros y la arrebatasen. V cayd de el la una 
parte sobre las jjenas, «.;s decir, piedras lisas cubiertas de poca tic-rra, y 
g<&rmin6 Jiasta (jiie, al llcgar sus rau'.es a la puna, no eneonlraron fondo en 
que penetrar y se seed. Y cayd de ella una parti‘ en tica-ra buena, pero 
llena de espinas, y germiiid la seniilla ; pero cuando crecid, la ahogaron las 
espinas J la corrompieron y la cnvolvif ron. Y cayd de ella una p^^rto sobre 
tierra Intena, (lue no estaba en la supcrficie del camijio ni sobre penas ni 
llena de espinas, y gerniind y llegd ’al termino de su crcciniiento y did 
buen resultado. El seiiftorador cs seiuejante al sabio. I /a [parte de semi 1 la] 

' Debo este texto a mi amigo Massignon. Cfr, Margoliouth, Trans- 
actions 3/y/ Internationa/ Con-ifress of Re/i(^ions v^)\ 4 orc^ ^ipoS) i, 292. 
Sobre el Ri^dya y su awtor cfr. llrockelmann, Gcschichtc^ i, 1*98. • 

® Refierese, sin duda, a un rclato anterior, el cual comienza (j^egun 
not^^ que mt coriiunica Massigpon) en estos terminos : “ Refiridijos 
Al-^Allayf [f 229 heg.]: Oi a ^ufyan ibn ^Oyaiyna [f 198 heg.l que 
efeda....’* • • . 
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que ca3^6 sobre la siiperficie del caniino es como el hombre qiie eye la 
palabra [de Dios] sin querer prestarle oidos ; no tarda mucho tiempo sin 
que Satanas se la arrel)atc de su corazon y la olvide. La que cay6 sobre las 
penas es conio el hombre (pie oye la palabra y se la traga y la deja penetrar ; 
pero luego, llega a un corazon vacuo, en el que no hay pro])(Ssito decidido 
de obrar, y [la palabra] se borra de su corazon. La (]ue cayo en tierra 
buena, pero llena de espinas, cs como cl hombre que da oidos a la palabra 
y .sc propone obrar conformc a ella ; pero, cuando se le presentan los 
apetitexs en los nHunentos de obrar, ah( 5 gafila y la ^iestruyen ; y asi, deja de 
hacer lo (jue se habia propuesto reaifear. l.a fine cayd en tierra buena, 
(|ue no estaba en la siipertipie del camij?o ni* llena de espinas ni sobre 
pehas, es como el hombre (pie oye la palabra y se propone obrar conforme 
a ella y se preocupa de cumplirla ; y luego, soporta pacientc (;l cumpli- 
jniento [de sii prop(5sito] cn los momentos de ‘obrar y refrena Ids apetitos.’' 

Cfr. LuCs^ viii, 4-8 : “Dixit [Jesus | per .similitudinem ; Kxiit qiii seniinat, 
seminare semen suum : et dum seminiit, aliud cecidit seens viam...et 
volucres cocli I’lomedcrunt illud. Et aliiuVi(iecidit supra [Jetram : et natum 
aruit, quia* non habebat hlimorcm. Et aliud cecidit inter spinas, et simul 
exortae spinae suffocaverunt illud. Kt aliud Vxieidit in terrain bonam et 
ortum fecit fructum....’’ ‘ 

ii-iy, “Est aiiteni haec parabola: Scunen est verbiim Dei. Q)iu 
autem scciis viam, hi sunt qui audiunt : deinde venit diabolus, et tollit 
verbum de corde eorum.... Narn <pii supra ptjtram, qui cum audierint^cum 
gaudio suseipiunt verbum : et hi radices non habent : qui ad teiripus 
credunt, et in tempore tentationis recedunt. Quod antem in spinas cecidit: 
hi sunt qui audierunt, et a sollicitudinibus...et voluptatibus vitae eunti^s 
.suffocantiir, et rujn referunt fructum. Quod aiileni in bonam terrain, hi sunt 
cjui in corde hono et optimo audientes verbum retinent, et fructum afferun\ 
in patientia.^’ 

41 

//i 7 ya (apud biografia de Ribnh ALQaysf)’ : 

Ljlc ^ 

“ Dijo ‘Otba a Ribah: El (pie no estacon nosotros, esta contra no.sotros.’' 

Cfr. xii, 30 : “ Qui non est rnccmni, coi^tra me cst.’^ * ' 

■ ““ 

'Jhvd\ III, 55, 18 : SjUblA-o xJio tVAli 

^ 

“El que con coraz( 5 n vea ex^eriiyientalmente y con certeza intuitiva 
la vida fiitura, aspirara por necesidad a goznrla, deseara llegar a ella y cm- 
prendera el ftespreciando los bieiics y deleites de la vida presente. Kn 

cfccto : el <]ue posee un abalorio y ve una perla preciA.sa, no le queda ya deseo 
alguuo del abalorio y aspira con todas sus fuerzas a venderh^ por la perla.’ 

C»ULJfii^ Cfr. Brockelm^nn 

Gesckich/e, 1, 362. (Noticia corftunicada por Mas.signon.) « 
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Cfr. xiii, 45 : “Iterum simile est regnum coelorum hoinini 

negotiatori qiiaerenti bonas niargaritas. Inventa autem iina pretiosa 
margarita, abiit, et vendidit omnia quae habuit, et emit earn/' 

43 

Fatiha\ 17, 9 inf. : aJUI aJUI ^ 

t 

“ Kefirio Al)u A 1 Darda, del Enviado de Dios, quc dijo este : Revelo 
Dios a iino*dk* sirs profetas : I|i d aquellos (pie se dedican al estudio de la 
ley por un Jin distinlo de Dios y de su religi6n...y que se vist(/n eon 
pieles de carneros para las gentes, rnientras (jiic sus corazones son conio los 
corazones do los Iciios " etc. 

("fr, supr^i, no, 9. 44 

Moyiuir, 98, 12: jJI 

“Oi^decir a Dhii AI-Niin Al-Mish : El (]uc se avorgiienza de hacer en 
piiblit^-^ulguna obra de piedad, no iogra merito alguno por el [a los ojos 
de Dios]/’ t 

Cfr. /.uc, ix, 26 : “ Nam ipii me erubnerit et rnco.s sermones : hum' 
Filins hominis erubescet cum venerit in majestate sua " 

45 

LawCiqiJg, I, 61, 17 : ^jsu ^>o J>Jh 3 >] 

aA)1 dLtkfkSiJ \^JtXXj ^^IxJ ^idJI 

“ Decia Dhfi Al-Niin Al-Misri^ : El tpuc para aproxiniarse a Dios picrde 
su alma, Dios se la prcserva [de la perdicidnj.” 

Ctv* /oa/f.j xii, 25: odit animam suam in hoc rniindo, in vitam 

aeternam cu^todit earn.” ^ 

^Lawdqi/i, r, 60, 5 inf.: ^ jJeJ y>] 

“ Decia Dhu Al-Niin Al-Misii : El que niira los defcctos de los hombres, 
ciego osta para ver el defecto suyo pr()[fio." 

Cfr. Ma/., vii, 3 : “Quid autem vid*es festucam in oculo fratris tui : et 
trabem in oculo tuo non lide.s?'’ 

' Aa^l 5 Cairo, 1322 heg. 

‘ Bibliotheca arabico-jqispana^ iv, edic. Codera (Madrid, t^6). 

» oIai ^ Cairo, 13*15 heg. 

^ Famoso rflistico*de Egipto, qu^ murio el 245 heg. 

Asin Palacios. 



MARINO SANUTO’S TAGERUCHKR 
ALS QUELLE ZUR GESCHICHTE 
OER SAFAWIJJA 

Familiar to us^ and unknown. 

SiiAK^^SRHAiVL, Kin^ Ilenn^ K, ni, 7, 40. 

Mit zu den sondcrbarsten l‘ 2 rscheinungeii in der Ge- 
schichte der islamischen Studien z^ihlt wohl die'-Aatsache, 
dass bis zuni lieuligcn Tag einc der wichtigstcn religiosen 
Bewegungen, die vielleicht^ nor in der ai^endlandischen 
Reforrsation ein wk'kliches Gegdnsiiick und im ausseren 
Vcrlauf obendrein selir auffallende Paralleien hat, noch 
keinen Goschichtsschreiber gefnnden hat : die .Salawijja. 
Was tlariiber in den landlauiigen Biichern zu lesen ist, darf 
keinerlei An.s[jrueli auf quellenkritische Darst(;llung crlv'licn 
Von einem Fort.sehritt in der Untersuchung is| seit mf.?fir als 
eincm Jahrhundert so gut wie nicht die Rede, mcht eininal 
der Versuch einer zusanimcnfassenden Wertung ist unter- 
nonirnen worden. Die Auffassung Sir John Malcolm’s 
(t der sich Ubrigens in seiner Schilderung ledighch 

auf Kemal b. 1 )schelfirs nicht ungeschickles, als Ouellen- 
vverk indessen doch nahcizu unbrauchbares Znbd ut-ta%varih 
stiitztc ; “ It would be tedious to detail the actions of Ismail ” 
{History of Persia, 1829, 1, 326; Verdeutschung (1830), i, 
333), war offenbarer Leitsatz bis auf unsere I'age. 'Sicht 
man von kurzen Auszfigen aus morgenlandischen Werken 
ab, so liegen bis jetzt z. B. noch die unschatzbaren Uaad- 
schriften, die General Paskewitsch 1827 aus der Biicherei 
des .Schejehs .Sefi ed-din von ErdebTl nach Petersburg 
verscRleppte, ungenutzt, ja* kaum untersucht und richtig 

verzeichnet an ihrem derzeifigen Standort^ Aber nicht nur 

• 

’ Audi waSfiPaul Horn ini Gr^indtriss fur iranisc/ie Philologie., ii. Bd., 
579 bietet, ist dinzUch unbraudibar und wird der Bedeutung der 
Safawijja in li^.^ftienl PSnkte gerecht. Das Beste daran ist die Liteiaturzusam- • 
menstellung* S. 585 --588, die aber audi nur fiir (K'c orientalischen Quellen 
auf^gewisse Vollstandigkeit Anspruch erheben darf , 

“ Vgl die Lisfe der Alanuscripte qus der MoseJue des^Scheich Sefi zu 
Ardebif die Chr. M. 1 . Frahri im Petefisburger Journaf 1829, No. 44 gab, 
Vgl. dazu Hallische LiUraiitr-Zeitung^ 1829, Ifttelligenzblatt No. 1^3 \ 
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die orientalischen Quellcn’ barren noch der Erschliessung, 
sondern auch die europaische, meist gedruckte Literatiir ist 
in der Neuzeit so gut wie unbeachtet geblieben, Seit der 
trefifliche Pietro Bizar(r)o aus Sassolerrato (f um 1585 zu 
Antwerpen) seines neugierigen Zeitalters gauzes VVisstn 
vom Reiclie der Perser in einen machtigen Folianten 
zwiingte und darin , allerlel Seltenheitcn seiner Mitvvelt 
be(]ueni erschloss, namlich in, der Reruin Persicartmi his- 
toria, initia j^entis, ct nes gt^slas ad hacc tempora comp/ectens, 
accedunl varia opusciila diversorum scriptorum ad historiani 
Persicani ^rccentiorem spectantia (Antwerpen, 1583, Neu- 
auliage, Frankfurt, 1601, fob, 644 Seiten 4- index rerum), hat* 
nteinand ausscr etwa der unermudliche Charles Schefer 
(1820 1898) sfch um diesve* Dinge bekiimmert. Er was es, 
der, unabiassig um die tM'fbrschung der altren, den (Jrient 
betreffenden Reisewerke bemiiht, im Vorwort seiner Ausgabe 
von Raphael Du Mans’ Estat de. la Pe 7 'se (Paris, 1890) die 
wichtigsten abendlandischen Reiseblicher, aus denen auf 
persi^che Zustiinde Licht fiillt, einer giinzlichen Vergessen- 
heit entriss.* Der Plan des hochbegabten Franz 'Peufel 
(1848-1884), den er seinem Lehrer PI. L. Fleischer in eiiuau 
ausfuhrlichen ‘Sendschreibeii ’ im xxxvi. Bande der 
(18S2) entwickelte, hatte wohl auch dann unausgefiihrt 
bleiben miissen, wenn dem glanzenden, aber schicksalver- 
folgten Gelehrten (vgl. ZD MG, 38. Bd. (1884), S. 377 ff.) 
ein schoneres .[.ebenslos beschieden gewesen ware. Aber 
F. Teufel hatte seine Teilnahme letliglich den morgen- 
lanclischen Quellen zugewendet. Sie allein zu Rate zu ziehen, 
muss gerade in diesem P ail ein gewi^htiger Umstand wider- 
raten. Sind die persischen Berichtc etwa vom Bestreben 
geleitet,*die Sache Ismahls in recht giinstige Beleuchtung 
zu rlicken, so verfallen die osmanischen-Schilderungen begrei- 
tlicherweise in das gcrade Gegenteil. PTwiigt manrdabei, 
von wclchen Gesichtspunkten^ sich die morgenlandischen 

ferner La Bibliothh^ue dfla MoS'/uee du Sheikh- Sefy h Ardebil in Fernissac’s 
Bulletin dcs sciences historiqnesj 1836, j^nvier, sowie Asiatic Journal,^ New 
Series, lu Band, London, 1831, S. 78- 82, und die'f 4 ^e^ers*':';,jmer Katalogc 
Viktor Baron Rosen’s. ^ * 

^ Vgl. etwa E. I). Ross’ stras.sburger Doktorschrift Early yeiirs of Shah 
Ismael, Londq^i, 18^6, auch ini //vAS\ 1896, S. 253 ff. sowie E. B. Ollivcr, 
The Safawi Dynasty of Persia^ JASB^ Lvi. jiand, Kalkutta, 1887, 
S ^37 ff. , % , 
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Geschichtsschreiber jener l age leiten Hessen, so wire! man 
nur mit starken Bedenken an die Ausbeutung ledigHch dieser 
Urkunden gehen. Dieses Misstrauen kann die Kenntnis 
eines Vorfalles, vvie ihn die Lebensgeschichte des als Ver- 
fasser der osmanischen Reichsgeschichte Heschl bihischt 
beriihmt gewordenen Persers Idris aus Bitlis erzahlt, nur 
bestarken. Als Schah Isma'il, so heiss*: es im iv. Buche des 
Schcrefname, aufgetreten war/ und die schi'itische Glaubens- 
lehre zur Geltung brachte, ersano Idris ein persisches tarik. 
j;».U ‘der Glaube ist nicht wahr!’ lautete es. Von 

Isma'il durch de.ssen Vertrauten JVIewlana Kemal ed-din 
Tejjib Schiriizi zur Rede gestellt bekanntc er sich ohne 
Zbgern als Verfasser, vergass aljer nicht beizufiigen, dass der 
Jahrzajilvers ‘ nach ^ler arabischcr. Konstruklion ’ U**Juo. 
also ‘ unser Glaube ist VVahrheit laute ! Die Qa.side, die 
er seiner ‘ Rechtfertigung ’ beifugte, ist.zu bczeichnend, als 
dass nicht ihr wesentlichster Inhalt hier Platz fmden miisste : 

Erkenne in mir einen angcstaminlon Sklaven Deines ifauses, 

Dcnn mein Gro.ssvater war der IJiener des Doinen aufdcm ( jottfiswege. 
Mein Vater gehorte auch zu den .Schiilern des Grgrossvaters des 
Konigs (d. h. Eurer Majestat), 

Dein die ausseren und inneven VVassensehaften den Glunz verdanken. 
.■\uch mein OienstverliaUnis zu Schah I^ajder 
Wurde durch nieine guto llalUing wie Ziickermilch. 

Ein schoner /ufall ist’s, dass in des Qor ans Versen 

An jedem Ort mein Name und der Isma'ils beieinander slehen*. 

Werden sich also fiir die Darstellung der Safawijja aus 
orientalischen Berichten lediglich fiir den geschichtlichen 
Verlauf der ganzen Bewegung verwertbare Angaberf'ent- 
nehmen lassen, so treten die abendliindischen Aufzeich- 
nungen als hochst erwiinschte Krganzungen hinzu, wo 
sich um die I£rfassung und Erklarung etwa der Glaubens- 
lehren Isma'ils und seiner Ahnen handclt. Wenn auch der 
ungeheure Hindruck, den Gas Erscheinen des Sophy" auf 
das Abendland machte, zumal auf die Staaten, die mit dem 
Orient in naherer Beriihrung standen, 1‘eicht zu einer ohne- 

^ Vgl. in den Siizimp^sbcrichten der Kaiser lichen Akademie 

der Wis^scnsUiaftcn^ phiL-histor. Klasse^ Wien, ^^59, S. 153- 154* Ich 
wei^he am vSchluss von Harb’s Verdeutschung ab. J.)enn nur da, wo im 
Qor’an sich der Name Henochs (Idris) findet, steht der lsi&a‘ils daneben, 
nicht etwa iimgckehrt.» Vgl. xxi, 85 url^ xix, 55 und 57. 

- Vgl. Shakespeare, AUrcMnt of Venice^ ir, i, ^25. 
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dies im Zuge jener Zeit liegenden Neigung Wahres niit 
Falschem zu mengen fiihren konnte, wenn man auch gar 
mancherlei Meldungen ziimal tibcr die Starke der An- 
hangerschaft des neuen Propheten ohne weiteres glaubig 
hinnahm, weil bier der Wunsch Vater des Gedankens war — 
sah man ja in Isma'il einen gleichsam vom Himmel ge- 
sandten Bundesgenvssen vt^ider den Tiirken, den ‘Anti- 
christ’ — so ist dennoch in pencil Nachrichtcn soviel des 
Zutreffenden und Unbedeyklichen enthalten, dass sich eine 
nahere Beschaftigung mit ihnen reichlich lohnt. Die fol- 
genden f^eitcn haben cjcn Zweck anf eine Quelle die Auf- 
merksamkeit zu lenken, die selbst im Zusammenhang mif 
der Erforschung der osmanischen Reichsgeschichte nicht 
weiter ausgcbbutet vvurde^auf die '['aj^ebiicher (diarii) des 
veneziani*schen Chronisten Marino Sanuto. 58 geclruckte 
(Venedig, 1879-1902) Eoliobande flillen diese mit staunens- 
wertem Eleiss und edit geschichtlichem Sinn, komrnenden 
Geschlechtern zu Nutz wie in einem Speicher zusammenge- 
tragenen Diarien. Vom Jahre 1496 bis zum September 
1533 ist Tag fiir Tag darinnen eingetragen, was in aller 
Welt sich ereignc;te und was aus alien Landen in Venedig, 
gleichsam clem lEennpunt der Weltpolitik, sich sammelte 
und weit und breit ergoss. Einer der grossten Kenner der 
Geschichte Venedigs, der Brite Rawdon Lubbock Brown 
(1803-1883), der ein Menschenalter mit M. Sanuto als a 
vahted friend and companion verkehrt und in drei Banden 
Raggnagli sulla vita e suite opere di M. Sanuto detlo il 
Juvdore, Veneto patrisio e cronista dci secoli XV c XVI 
(Venedig, 1832/38) gesammelt hat, schrieb 1871 iibcr 

Sanuto : 

* » . . 

When deliver Jus volumes for safe custody into the chamher of the 
Council of the Ten^ he wrote to the historian Pietro Beniho^ that he did so 

accioi he le niie fa tic he siano sempiterncB Jt is satisfactory to think that his 
wish has been Stratified, for at the present day throughout Italy, as also in 
Rnyland, France, Germany, Russia, Munyary, and Ci-oatia, the annals of 
those countides are daily cnlary;ed If extracts from the Diaries of Marin 
Sanuto, , * f 

Seit der prachtvolle, von mehreren, vepezianischen 
Gelehrten besorgt*; Druck des Riesenwerkes s^netj Inhalt 
beejuem zuganglich gemacht hat, ist in der Tat Samjto’s 
Chronik eih wanrer Schatz*zeitgen()ssischer Zeugsehaft fiir 
d^e Geschichte jenpr Tage geworien.^ Aber noch niemand 
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hat bis heute sich der Aufgabe unterzogen, die Ueberfiille 
dcr Berichte und Mitteilungen der Diarien fiir die Geschichte 
des osmanischen Reiches’, Egyptens, ubcrhaupt des Mor- 
genlandes nutzbar zu machen, zu sichten und zu eincm 
lebcnsvollen Bild zu vereinigen. Die Staatsbriefe der vene- 
zianischen Baili am grossherrlichen Hofc;, die Privatnach- 
richten der Levantekonsuln, Seeleute, Kaufherren, die 
zahllosen dispacct \xnd reiazioni (Wither Gevvahrsleute aus alien 
Teilen des Orients — nichts verniochte ein eindruckvolleres 
und klareres Gemalde der Zeitverhaltnisse zu geben. Georg 
Martin Thomas (1817-1887), der ausgezeichnete Erforscher 
des Levantehandels und venezianischer (jeschichte, hat, 
ehe der Druck der Diarien vollendet war, aus der ilberaus 
schwer lesbaren IJrschrift aum,, crstenmal 'den Versuch 
gewagt, fiir das gewaltige Geistesw.erk Martin Luthers jene 
Tagebiicher als Quellenwerk zu behandeJn: Mariin Luther 
und die Reformat ionsbeweguug in Deutschland vont Ja/ire 
1520-1 S3 2 in Auszilgen aus Marino Sanuto's Diarien 
(Ansbach, 1883). Auf diese Schrift sei verwiesen, w'er^sjeh, 
ohne selbst das Riesenwerk zu priifen, eine V’^orstellung von 
dessen Wert als geschichtliches Zeugnis machen will. Wenn 
ich im nachstehenden versuche, die Nachrichten in der 
Chronik fiir die P'riihgeschichte der .Safawijja nach gewisseh 
Gesichtspunkten zusammenzustellen, so mache ich dabei 
keineswegs den Anspruch einer erschopfenden Ausbeutung 
des gebotenen Stofies. Es liegt mir vor allem daran, iiber 
die Glaubenslehre Isrna'Ils, iiber sein erstes Auftreten 
und iiber seine Anhiingerschaft vorab in den osmanisehen 
Reichsgauen daraus einiges Licht zu verbreiten., Meine 
ursprungliche Absicht, auch die fiir die Geschichte der 

‘ Josef V. Hummer-Purg.stall, der iinsterbliche Verfasser der /ehribiin- 
digen Geschichte des osmanischen Reiches war wohl der er.ste, der sich 
wenigstcMStcilweise diedamal.s noch bandschriftlichcn, muhsG*ligzu lesenden 
Tagebiicher Samito's nacli dcr seinerzeit in Wien vorwahrten Al)schrift fiir 
seine Zweeke nutzbar machte. Dies soil hier ausdriicklich hcrvorgfihoben 
und seinen kleinlichcn Tadlern entgegengehaltciV werden, Dcren Namen 
werden liingst ailch den Fachgenossen ent.^chwunden sein, wenn Josef v. 
Hammer’s VVjj^ike .fr«jz ihrer zahlreichen Fehler, Irrliiiner, Versehen, 
VVunderlk'hktAten, Ja Laclierlichkeiten noch lange als unerschdpflichc 
Inindgruben von kommenden Forschern gepriesen werden. Nikolaus Jorga, 
dem bei Abfassung seiner osmanischen (ieschichte lang.st det^vcnezianische 
Druck der Diarien zug/rnglich war, hat" dicsen leider in viel z.u geringeni 
Umfung herangezogen. « ^ 
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Kiimpfe Isma'ils mit Bajazid und Selim, die in der Schlacht 
bei Tschaldiran einen so entsetzlichcn Abschluss fanden, 
reichlich fliessenden Nachrichten hier in bequemer b'orm 
zuganglich zu niachen, babe ich in der festen Hoffnung 
zuriickgestellt, dass recht bald oin Geschichtsschreiber er- 
slehen werde, der bei tieferer Ausbeutiing dieses Schatzes 
uns endlich eine gryndliche Darsiellung jener Glaubens- 
bewegung liefert, aiif die sie \^e wenig andere I^reignisse in 
der islamischen Geschichte,langst den Anspruch hat. 

Die Geschichte der Schi'a, besser vielleicht ‘alidischer 
Bewegursgen, im friihojimanischen Reich ist noch unge- 
schrieben. Der Stoff zu dieser Darstellung ist in einer 
IJnzahl von nieist verborgenen europaischen Quellen vor- 
handen. Aber^ang(“ bevor.fitwa Bertrandon de la Brocquiere 
oder der Bohme Martin, Kabatm'k, Johannes Schiltberger 
oder der ‘ Miihlbaejier ’ und B. Georgiewitsch Kleinasien 
durchquerten und Bericht dariibcr erstatteten, lassen sich 
in jenen Ciegenden ‘alidische Stroinungen nachweisen, die, 
wmin jtiicht alle Anzeichen triigcn, bereits unler den letzten 
Rfimseldschuqen erkennbar sind und zu verdiichtigen b'm- 
porungen in dercn Reiche fuhrten. Hs sei nur an Baba Ishaq 
oder Baba Rcsitl Allah erinnert, von dessen I'reibereien 
un*s Vincent v. Beauvais jene merkwtirdige und hochst 
wertvolle Darstellung im x.kxi. Buche seines beriihmten 
Speculum Historiale hinterlas.sen hat*. Eine Kette von 
Derwischempdrungen in der vorselfmischen Geschichte 
beweist aufs klarste, dass die .schi'itische Propaganda auch 
nach.dem LJebergang.tler Herrschaft auf das I laus ‘(^sman 
keineswegs erloschen war, vielmehr, gcrade durch dieses 
sonderbare Nahrung fand. Denn die osmanischen limire 
und Sultane waren es selbst, die den Einwandrern aus 

^ Vgl. den Abschnitt De tyrannide^ Papcnnssolae ct in Tnrcob* debac- 
chatione und De ipsius ac siwruni destructione ini fahre 1240 im Fragnuntuni 
de rebus orientalibus e Specula hisloria if Vince niij IieluacensLs\ Helrnstadii, 
MDEXXKV, S. 155 fif. die Seldschu(|engeschichte wichtig und bisher 

unverwortot ist dort der Abschnitt De dxaltaiione Raconalij in Soldnnum 
Turquiae S. 178 b (Rukn ed-din’s 'rhronfolge nac A 4 jhij';s.,.ed-din’s im 

Oktober 1245 erfolgtem Tode !).- Zur Kmporung des Baba JCesiil Allah 

Vgl. man die Krziihlung Ion Jbbi’s in M. Th. Houtsma's Recueil dh tcxtes 
rclatifs d rhistidredes Se/djoucides^ iv. Band, S. 227-230 (Leiden, 1902) 
sowie die Lebensbeschreibung des J^iba Iljas und E^iu’l'Wefa’s bei Taseh- 
kbpjfiizadc, SchagdUq cil-m^^mdvijja^ Stambiil,* t86^, S. 23. . 

B. F. 
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Khorasan und Transoxanien in ihren Gauen eine bleibende 
Static schufen, ihnen Klosterzellen und Tekkes errichteten 
und die Stiftungen mit reichen Gaben ausstatteten. Klein- 
asien ward damit ein Hauptherd schT‘itischer, idschma*- 
feindlicher Hetzereien. Dazu kamen die Derwischorden, 
unter denen die Bektaschijje am oiifenbarsten die Kenn- 
zeichen ‘alidischer liestrebungen tragt. Ganz Anatolien 
ward von jenen heiligmassigen Miinnern iiberflutet, die aus 
dem iranischcn Hoch|and ziiwanderten und sich gar bald 
auf tiirkischer Erde heimisch fuhlten. Und als dann in der 
erstcn Halfte des 14. Jahrhunderts zu Hrdebil der,Derwi.sch 
Sefi cd-din eine zahlreiche Schar um sich sarnmelte und der 
Ruf seiner Heiligkeit bis an den Hof von Brusa drang, trug 
der Grpssherr kein liedenkefl, al'jahrlich reifhe Gaben und 
wohlgefiillte Beutel nach Erdebjl zu entsenden, wie der os- 
manische Geschichtsschreiber ‘Aschitj^paschazade, Idrlk, 
Stambul, 1332, S. 264 ausdriicklich feststellt. Bald zeigte 
es sich, dass man eine Schlange am Busen genahrt hatte. 
Der gewaltige Aufstand des frliheren Heeresrichter'K, und 
Schejchs Bedr ed-din im Jahr r4i6, der eiiien Teil von 
Kleinasien und Rumeli in helle bimporung versetzte, war 
nichts weiter als die Auswirkung einer miltlerweiU; zu be- 
drohlichster Macht angewachsenen staatsfeindlichen Gesin- 
nung, die in ‘alidischen Wiihlereien und schritischer Hetz- 
tatiokeit ihre Nahruni^ fand. Es ist hier nicht der Ort, die 
feinen Faden blosszulegen, die von dem Aufruhr Bedr ed- 
di'n’s ausgingen und sich mit aller 1 )eutlichkeit bis herauf zu 
Schah Isma'il als geschlossene Kette erweisen lasseu. In 
meiner Abhandlung Schejch Bed^' ed-din, der Bohn des 
Richters von Simiiw. Ein Beitrag znr Gesckichle des Sekten- 
wesens im altosmanischen Reich, die in der Zeitschrift Der 
Islam auf S. 1-106 des xi. (1920) und S. 103-109 des xit. 
Bandes (1921) erithalten ist,.habe ich versucht, etwas Licht in 
das bisherige Dunkel derganzen Bewegung zu bringen und 
zu zeigcn, wie lange vor Isma'il im osiTvanischem Kleinasien 
der ‘alidischdn Werbetiitigkcit ein fruchtbarer 13 oden bereitet 
war, sowie^kirziul-agen, dass bisheutenoch in gewissen Sekten- 
bildungen (Qizilbaschen, Tachtadschis, usw.) betrachtliche 
Ucberrcste di<-ser einstigen gewaltigen Glaub^aisbewegung 
vvvwe.rhaU) der osmanischen Grenzen sich nachv^eisen lassen. 
Vier b'unftel ganz ^R-.Vann^fin sich nach ein^m 
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venezianischen Gesandtschaftsbericht vom Jahr 1514 zur 
neuen Lehre. Das mag iiberschatzt sein, aber die von 
mebferen Gewabrsniannern iiberliefertc und kauiu iiber- 
triebene Zabl 40,000 (d. b. ‘ unendlicb ’) fur die von Selim 
bingescblacbteten und eingekerkerten Scbi'iten spricbt eine 
deutlicbe Spracbe. 

So stand es um plas Jahr 1500, als Scb:ib Isma‘il plotz- 
licb in die Erscbeinung tra|. Hier mogen nun die in 
Sanuto’s 'ragebucbero ve^streuten Nacbricbten tiber die 
Safawijja in ibrer Iledeutung als wertvolle und ergiebige 
Stoffsammlung fiir die ^Geschicbte der ganzcn Bewcgung 
etwas naber gewLirdigt werden. 

Die betreffenden Stellen gebe icb nacb dem Drnck in 
der Scbreibart*jener Zeit ; ^Sanuto’s Stij verlangt eigentlicb 
ein eignes Studiuni, a^er fiir den vorlifigenden Zweck 
gentigt wobl der H'jivveis, dass er nicbt syntaktiscb, sondern 
gleicbsam parataktisch ist. Die Ausdrucksformen wecbseln 
natiirlicb : bald sind cs die venezianiscben Bevollmacbtigten 
bei d^r Hoben Pforte, die baili, aus deren Berichten das 
bieber Gehoinge geschdpft wird, bald sind es Konsuin und 
Kautleute auf den griechiscben Inseln und in Syrien, bald 
sind es Reisende, die da Meldung erstatten, bald Seeleutc, 
die diese vvicbtigen Kundscbaften ins Herz oder auf den 
Markt der Stadt dcs Heiligen Markus tragen. 

Die erste Kunde von Acmncmo profeta crbielt dieSignoria 
zu Venedig durcb einige im Dezernber 1501 aus Persien 
eingetroffene Reisende \alcuni venuti di Persia), aus deren 
Beriebt bervorging, eraser af/arso ccrto puto, novo p rof eta, di 
anni in a seguito di assaissim^ sente. Im Anschluss 
daran folgt die Abscbrift der depositione iiber Isma‘il : 

zo^ zuro^ 

beisst es darin (iv. Band, Spake 191 ff.), 

per h derm Idio che se leva adesso Exef/r la sua pafria e Bahilonia^ e el 
siio padre dkeva esser parcnte di MahofnellP ; e pd suo padre e morto ; el 
if uesto puto e de anui 7 ^, edt al present e Va per annk. Jit lui dia\ cite mio 

^ Isnia‘il war am 25. redsebeb 892? d. h. am 17. Jul? 1487 geboren, 
mithin 1501 genau im i)ezeichnetei\ Alter. Vgl. 

sahdij iil-ahbar^ m. Uan^l, S. IaT, Stambul, 1285, iJ^I^angles in 

seiner Aiisgabc der l^^oyaxes de J. Chardin^ Paris, 18 j 1, x. Eand, S. i8c^. 

- Exetli diiijte eiiie Verunstallung von Schejeh oder Sejjid sein. 

Isma‘il fiihrte bekannllicb ^tdnen Stammba^mi auf ‘Alt’s Enkel 
Mij^a’l-Kazim, den Sohn Jdusejns zuriick, • ^ 
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padre non era mio padre, ma hti era mio schiavo ; et lui dice esser insksso 
Dio ; e lui ha con esso 40 ,e^overnadori, i {]uali li /anno chiamar calip/umi, i 
ijitaili etiani fano ct edebrano f oficio per suo name, pcrche lui dice esser Dio. 
Et lui fa andar a la roba di ogniiino, cuss) de christiani como de^ infideli ; cf 
cuss), tuiti li sassini ei homcni de mala sorte vauo con ditto Exeth. Et //uesfi 
tain che vano con lui, li preseniano danari, di^ando: Spendete questi danari 
par name de Exeth. Et tutti li. maistri, c/ie se vano a presentar a lui, 
ditto Exeth li foehn con la man sopra la iesla^ et li dice : Va, che tu sc I mio ; 
et li a/tri de bassa condition mandn uno suo . ‘a Ufa per suo nome, lo f/ual li tocha 
sopra la festa^ con quele medeme pnrak. Et haven, za fa uri anno, persone 
piu de Sooo so to de st ; et con quel la zemk andb solo u?ia terra, chin mala 
Arzinganir, e alozo fuor de la terra, perc/il la terra non lo lasso intrar 
dentro,.,,./ji poi se levo de fi et ando ad un a lira terra, chin mala Chaste.ldere'\ 
f et que.lla ctianifece sachizar. Et da poi se lei'&Uie la, et andb a uE altra terra, 
che sc chiama CharabaziK et snehizh quclla ct molte altre terre ct villc ; e tutto 
ct pacse soprascrito era de IJson Cassan tie Azimia \ Et poi passo sopra le 
terre dc‘ sa/narhi^ et silvani'\ dca.-e eca di{ sb^nori, /rate Hi, ehc era no a suo 
posta ; et uno de thoro fu freso et morta dai ditto, ct f altro scampo et ando a 

uno locho, che sc chiama Sidcro Porta ’ EPhlhora io intisi, che questo a7W/o 

passa, cotne lui 7'oleva andar a dosso ad uno paese, sf} chiama Thau rise^ ... . 

* Ich habe schon in mciner Arbeit iiber Bedr ed'dfn die Behauptung 
aufgestellt, dass die Safawijja virspriinglich nichts weiter als ein Dci wiscli 
bund war, der sich von dcr Umwolt, suit Sebejeb Hajder,,clurch ihJ*e role 
xwblf/wicklige Miitze i^Hajderknmc) untcr.schic.‘d, ein Merkrnal, das bci der 
Linheimlich anwachsenden (kaneinde natiirlich gar bald in WegtUlI kam. 
Was hier der venezianischc (lewalirsmann andeiitet, ist weiter nichls als die 
in Derwischorden und islaniischon Ziinften horkonunliche .sr//tv/^-Zerenion*ie, 
ein ‘Ritterschlag.’ Vgl die anschauliche Schilderung in Engelb. Kampfer’s 
Amoenitates exolicae, Lenigo, 1 7 r 2, S. 241 ff. Ich empfehle dringend einnial, 
gewisse Aufstellungen Hans Bluheds (in seinem grundlegenden Werk Die 
liolle der Erotik in dcr mannlichcn Gescllschaft (Leipzig, 1918/19, zwei 
i^ande)) von der Lntsteliungdes Staates auf die (ieschichte des Sefewireiches 
anzuwenden. Weiin irgendwann und irgendwo, so hat sich hier aus einein 
reinen Mannerbund ein Staatswesen entwickelt.' 

^ d. i. Ersindschan, das- Gebiet des verstorbenen Uzun '-Hasan, des 
Urgrossvaters Schah Ismalls. 

Wobl Qizil dere, oder 'ruch-tschai, der in den Wan-See miindet. Vgl. 
V. Cuinet, Turquie dlAsie, if, 667. 

^ Dieser Ort wird iv, 488 als Charabade, citii de Usson Cassan aiifgefuhrt 
und wifd wohl mit Kharput einerlt< sein. 

Azimia, d. i. ^adschemi, persisch, eine in europaischen Reiseberichten 
sell dem 14. Jahrhundert ungeme^n haufige JJezeichnung fiir Persien. 
Falsch gedeutef^ bei E. J. W. (}ibb, History of Ottomaoi Poetry, i. Bd,, 
357 ) 3 Anm. Vgl. dazii das adzaniisches Land in der Zeiischrift 

des Ji)eutsch^i^ Paldsti'na7jereijts, xix. Bd., 3896, S. rr6, 22. Zeile v.o. 

istSchemacha, ist SchTrwan. ,Tm Kanipfgegen Khalil, 

dev> Herrn von Scheniacha, war uni 860/1456 Ismahls Grossvater, Schejeh 
Dschunejd, gefallen. ^ 

' Sidcro Porta, d. #h. Eisentor, ist nr.tiirlich Dtmir Qapu in Daghestan 
bei Derbend. Thaurise, d. i. Tabriz. f 
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Soweit dieser Gcwahrsmann. In unmittelbareni Anschluss 
daran mo^e gleich eine relazione dcs Domino Costantino 
Lascari vom 14. Oktobcr 1502 (tv, 353 If.) ausziigsvveisc 
crwahnt werden. I hr Verfasser war damals gcradc aus 
Oaraman nach Venodig zurlickgekehrl. Er babe 

bona information^ como (/ucsto s/jiyn9r Sofhi e in online de danarf de che de 
radaun in’ e sta zcrtijicato ih^iver ^e^rmidiasinia rii/ie^:a^ prinio fer el j^r an facwe 
the fossiede^ f raeterea haver lollo /na/lta di (/msii sii^nori^ the a jatto 
niorir ; ct esser sii^nor di li^ran^Juslic^a^ et liberal con licti^ home de anni 20 in 22^ 
molto prosperosS ; a uno siio fradelo di anni XV in 12^ lasso to a Tauris, et 
nna sorela^ che I pronieteva darla per nioicr at sii^nor caraman. Questo signor 
Soplii e mo?^ ajiciona/o a t/nesAi sna sela^ eh’ e nna ccrta re.H;etione calholicha 
a l/ior modo, in discordantia de la opinion dil sno propheta niacometan, ct 
Omar et Buhach [AI.)li Jickr], che fo soi discipnii ; et t/nesto Sop hi se adtnsse 
a la opinion de de Esse [F^asJln]^ Ossen [HuscjiiJ, chc Jo anche Ihoro 
disci puli dil propheta • • • ( 1 v , 3 5 5^ . ♦ • 

Un5:j](::ich wichtigej;, weil clarin uber die Lehre Isma‘ils 
bestimintere Angaben enthalten sind, ist eiii in Ragusa 
nnterm 6. Novemb(;ir 1502 ausgeferligtes Schreiben (iv, 
500 fft). lis handelt 

di la proptcnie ct faje^ine de Al'i, lo jual chiamano Amir SyaaclP^ el tjiial non 
passa 18 anm\ et e de ^e;rande prudent ia e mirabcl inze^no. Ditto Amir P ^ 
distcso de la progcnic de Alakometho, cioe de uno sico JPatello^ percJd Mahomcto 
now ebbe fiftHoli masrhi : e tutti soi antecessori furon sayfi [sejjidj. El name 
del dito Amir Scyaach se interpreta propheta de Dio ; del qital tutti li ante- 
cessori semprc de tutti mahomctani sono stati tenuti in y:;randissima vene- 
ratione^ persino a questo Amir Siyach. Et semprc liittf successive^ de yrado 
in y^rado^ hanno tenuto la cathedra della Ihoro reliy^ione^ come li pi ii degni de 
la sccta machometana. La Ihoiv abitafion e stata in una techya [tukkijje, 
tekke'**], molto hella e grande ^ vicina a una terra chianiata Tab ids ; net la qua I 

’ IvLinn sowohl aus l^mir + Schejeh wic ICmir b Schdh cntstcllt sein. 

“ Dor vorlicgendc liericlit ist wohl die klar^ftc und beste Schildevuiig dcr 
Safawijja als ].)er\vischorden vor dem Auftreton Dschunejds init herrscher- 
licRcn An^)rucherL Das Kloster (fekkc)^ in dein etwa 300 Moiiche come di 
ruissi, d. h. dervisiy Dervvische lebten, wirU ebonso mil den 'Faisachcn iiber- 
einstimmen, wie die Meldiing auch von osmanischen GcschiclUsschreil)erri 
bezeugt ist, dass aus der rtirkei, vorfi SultanslKjf (Jcldspenden ^an die 
Schejehe von Krdebil abgingen. VgL dje oben angezogene Stelle aus dem 
Gescliichtswerk des ‘Asclvqi^asehazad®, I'erner Joluiniies Leunclavius, Lfis- 
toriae Alusulmanae Turcoriimy Frankturj a. M., 1591, dess^n Angaben aiif 
das Werk des osinanisehen Chronisten Muhji ed-din (starb 1550) zuriick- 
gehen ; S. 647 heisst es don : Mittit hie, vel ille SultaniSfOsr£.:^des, sancto 
viro, Scheichi 'rzuneiti, #zirae axiesi (~ tschiray^h nqlschcsi)^ hoc cst, aspros 
sivepecuniam candelabri.. ..Quuin vero^ultanus Muhametes secundus ayud 
Turcos imperia potifetur, visum fuit ei, nullos amplius Scheichi 'Izuneiti 
nummos, pristine suorum more, rfiittendos. DarauSnn sandte Dschunejd 
natfh Brusa und bat urn A^it’klarung, worauf i>^ehemmed II. seine Weigerung 
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techia con ipsi habitaron semprc da cercha joo hmicni^ tutti religiosi^ come di 
niissi, Ef scmprc sc hanno monstrato de molto austcra c dwota vita^ de modo 
che non solum Persia^ via iutta Tuirhia^ Suria c E urban a li tenetmn tn molto 
grande veneratlone et divotione : et eruno molto de lute queste nationl visitate : et 
e^ll fatcan de molte ekmosine, ei oblailone de aura et argenfo et zoic, Et insino 
a r avo del ditto Amir Sn'uac/i, successive, in quello luogo hanno passato la loro 
vita^ senza haverCy ne cercha re altro stato ne signoria. J'tove prefat 0 avo de 
Amir Ses aachy vedutosi in tanta vencratio 7 iCy ext^mo et seguito de le. gente et 
populiy volse temptare la fortuna de farse gran signor, Et congrego grande 
nmnero di gentCy instruendoli e tnoshhndoli novo ordinc de la legCy quella di 
Mahometo in nlcnna pa fie % riprchendench e edrigendo ; cohfessandoy Cristo 
esser stato vero prophetUy et esser con corpo et anima in cie.lo andato ; et li sui 
(luatro auingelisti esse re stati predicatori dclla^verifi), Ef nmiie ^ii most rava a 
qiielli populiy sui seguaeiy Idio Juwer fatto tutfe le cosse comune\ Ita persua' 
de7)n, che la genfCy con molto g^'ande e(lecto et devotionCy a lui se acostavan e lo 
saneitavan. Dove el ditto avo si messe emtra Uxon Cassiury de lo qual (/son 

mit den Worten begriindete : Vallahe Tekev.in cozza vlmistur (d. i. ivalldhy 
tekkenih qodschasi iilmiischdiltf ‘‘Bei (}ott, d(rr A,Ue {pfr) dcs Klosters ist 
ja (schon) gestorben !” Von ganz besondrer Pxideutung aber ist die auch 
bier bestatigte ‘Christenfreundlichkeit ^ dor Lobro Isma‘ils. Urn nicht 
Vjoreits oinmal Gesagtes zu wiodcrliolen, xorweise ich aiif ineino Ijedr ed- 
Studio, S. 87 und aiif die dort gogobenon Ausziigo aiis doriSobrift 
Giovanni Rotas, sowie auf die Remerkiingen S. 66. Es isl*gar koiri Zweifol 
indglich, dass die (ilaiihenslehre der Safawijja otwas (.irundversobiodnos 
von dor heutigen, sog. scbi‘itiso.bcn Religionsform dor Perser darstellt. Ks 
wird genauer und cindringlichor Studien bedurfen, inn fost/aistollen, yde 
woit bier etwa christlicbe Bestandtoilo (wobl aus dVa|X:'zunt komrnond) mil 
altpcrsiscben, zoroa.striscben Ansebauungen iibonujrnrnon wurdon. Das 
Weintrinken und Schwoinelloischesson (vgl. Sanuto, vi, 22 i) besondors aber 
der Konimunismus (vgl. Ecdr ed din y S. 87), worubiu* mehrladie, untor- 
cinander unabhangige Gowahrsmanner borichton, nuiebte ioh als bosonders 
bezeiobnendos Merkmal ointir islam-feindlichon Bostrobung uberhaiipt 
erblicken. , « . 

^ Ueber dieso konmuinistischc Riclitung vgl. man Schejchjkulr ed-dhiy 
S. 65, 87, besondors die Ai^merkung : ivas cr gewindt, das ist der gintzen 
gemayn hoisst es bci Giovanni Rota (iiber desstm Beriobt vgl. unton S. , 0 ). 

- Uzun Hasan war, was bier in Erinnerung gebraobl werdon'indgo, don 
Venezianern der damaligen Zeit eine durchaus vortraule rersdnlichkeit. 
Der Herr des Schvvarzen Hamrnels hatto an die I..agunen.stadt Gesandte 
geschiAt und urn Kriegsmaterial zur Abwohr der gerneinsainen 'rOrkenge- 
"fahr gebeten. Darauf begaben sich die beiden Edlon, Ambrosio Contarini 
und (iiosafat Barbarc^ nach Persieti- Sie hi nt(»rl lessen einon wcrtvollon 
Reisel »ei icht, da.r rnchrfach gedrueVt upd herausgegobon ward (so bei Bizaro, 
a. o O.) und in eincr sehr gutoii Ausgabe der Hakluyt-Society vorliogt : 
Travels to ad^Fersuty by Giosa/at Barbaro and A. Contarini. Trans- 
lated frmn l)ie Italian by W. Thomas,,, and by A. [f ielmehr ; E,] A. Stanley 
of Alderley. A Narrative of Italian travels in P^ersia in the ^^Ih and \bth 
centuries. Traiislated and edited by Q Gray. Londofiy ii?73, zwei Tiiile. 
Sodann sei verwiesen liuf Enrico Cornet : Giosafattc BarbarOy ambasciatore 
ad Usunhasan, Lettere ai Stnato VenetOy 1473. “V ienna, 1852, fernerVuf 
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Cassau fu morto. Da pd de iui successe suo fioly padre del ditto Amichfl ) 
Scyaachy et con simile fantasia del padre suo coaduno f nulla ,i(entt\ e se masse a 
far guerra a P imperio di lYabesonda^ dove se dia^ die de Pi a Giami [Dschanic] | 
fu rota et morto. De to qual restaron quatro figlioli de pu) altri ; de li quail 
dicono essere uno captivOy el maggiorey de gran turcrP; uno altro de Anadoli ; 
el terzo non sc ne tro^iay nc de lui t mentione; e P ultimo I' piu giovcnc de questo 
Amir Sijaac/i, qual resth ne le fassie pico/inoy et per una femina sahato et 

nutritOy tcncndolo fina 12 anni drifto li armenti de le pecore Kl qual gran 

lurco [cl. i. der Sultan j Ih. convomto multo medirissi [miidcrris], literati et 
savij de sua secta et ne la Ihoro leg*y et comandatoliy die dehia studiare et 
vedere, per lege^ de Dio^ se gli e co^a concedenicy et se 7 se puoly senza pcccatOy 
con a?me procedere contra ditto A mir Syaacli^. 

Soweit ragusaisd^pe Bericht. Isma'il hatte, wie die 
Ijoiden nunmehr folgenden Nachrichten zeigen, ohne ersl* 
einzuholen, seineni sunnitischen Widerpart scharfstcii 
Karnpf angesigt : Sier I^^iienico Dolfin schreibt am 6 . C)k- 
tober I5I52 aus Rhodos.^iv, 417 ); * 

Quest i Soph) se int^rpetrano liamcni justi ; hannoy per suo signor e pro- 
plieta et homo santOy uno zovenCy di eta de anni iS in 20 y fiolo di una sorela^ 
die fii de Uson CassaUy de pair in et ciUl nominata ArdeviP it name suo 
Ismaei. Questo suo signor cerdia di destruzer la f de nmdiumedana ; et in 

d':;ssell.)on V evG P.e guerre del Veneti ndP AslUy 1470 14 7,^. Vienna, 1.856, 
sowic auf die hdch.sl wortvollcn Arbeitcn (nigl. Crist. Herchet's : La re- 
pubhlica di Venezia c la Persia y 'Torino, 1865, and jVuovi doeumenti e 
nigcstiy Vene/ia, 1866, [.eider lehlei'i bisher noeh Unlersuchungen iilx^r die 
Ue/ieluingen .Tei\sien.s zuin iibrigen Abendland, wi() etwa/.u Deutbchland und 
Taigland. Fiir S[)anien und Frankreic-h verweise icb bei dieser Gelogenheit 
aid: G. J. C. Pilot: delations diplo mat iq ties de Charles V avec la Perse et 
la Turqiiic ini Messager dcs sciences historiques de Bele^iquCy Gand, 18.13, 
S. 44-70; Jul. 'Thieury : Lai Perse et la Normandie (lOvreiix), 1866: 

( 'astonnet dcs Fosses : Sur les relations de la France avec la Perse iin 
Pulletin de la Societe gcogr^iphique de 'PoiirSy 1889. 

^ %[acb M lineddschiinba.sehi, a. a. O., ni. Bd., S. \^v, 5 liatte Schejeh 
llajdcr aiLS seiner Fbc niit der NiclUc U/Aut llasaiTs ‘Aleinschali Begurn, 
drei Suline, nanilicli lsnia‘il, ‘Ah und Ihrahijn. Der let/te befand sicb in 
o.snianisc 4 ier (iefangenschaft. Vgl. J. v. Hammer, Gcsdiiehte des osnianisdien 
Peidtes, ii. Hand, Pest, 1828, S. 346. Rs wiire dringend zu wiinschen, dass 
die wohl auf Husejn Ibn Sehejch Abdal Zahidi ziiriiekgehendc (vgl. P. Horn, 
im Grundriss fur iran. JPiiLy ii. BuC S. 587 oben) silsilat an-hasah as^ 
Saja-ivijjay von der sieh aus dem Naclilass Sir A. Iloutuni-Schindler’s eine 
Handschrift im Besitze li. G. Brownei-s benndet, (lurch Driick odor auszugs- 
weise Uebersetzung zuganglich gemadit werde. Vgl. K. CL Browne, Llistory 
of Persian Literature under Tartar l)ominiony (Janibricfge, 1920, S. 474 
und 484. V , 

* Das fetwa ist bel»an|lt und u. a. bci J. Malcolm iibermlttelt (i, 334). 
Darnach war es verdienstvoller cinen s(:hi‘ilischen Perser umzubringiai als 
70 CJihristen. •DiesA Standpunkt ^alt auch noch spater, vgl. O. Dapper, 
Desclireibung des Konigreidis Pcf^ieiiy Niirnberg, i^8i, S, 114, sowie Der 
LWamy XI. Bd., S. 90, 2f Anm. • • 
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Oi^ni paesc at/uistato fa hrusar li libri machometatii ; ct, per dhpredo di la 
pede, ne le Ihor moschce fa intrar canni e cavali ; vuol si adori sollo Idio, et 
luj sij hnnorafo comnie prophatn e homo sanlisshiw. 

Fmii am 7. Sept. 1502 zu Levkosia auf Zypern verfasster 
Brief (iv, 487 ff.) erganzt unci bestiitigt in ervviinschter VVeise 
cliese Mitteilungen ; nachclem zuerst von Verhandlungen de.s 
Sophi mit Bajazid die Rede '1st, wo,bei es sich um die 
Duldung seiner Glaubcnsgcnpssen im osmanisehen Reiche 
und uni Freilassung der Gefangenen handelt ^cke dovesse 
lassar tu liherta i soi subditi ; et ultra ipuesto, ancor lui dmjcsse 
poncrsi in testa la bare la rossa, ^ome fano tutp del suo 
'dominio...'), heisst es weiter : 

Dicono^ dido Sophia esser potentisshno dc danan et arzento ; qnal ha con 
si ire sorte dc stipe ndiati : la prima^ ^pcdo^u, the sono el ^presidio dc la sua 
persona ; *strunda^ homeni^ annuli, su tymi/li prossi, hen in ordi/r: ; e de iiitc 
questc armature st hanno forniti de quelle ae Usson qSg] Cassan ; la 
terza sono cavalli lizicri ; et tuti qucsti hanno softlo dal signor Sophis*,. 
sect) conduce in campo gran parte de quelli popnli^ i qualli Tuiluntiera el 
segueno a sue spese, solum contenti de vcder la faza del suo signor, quel obser- 
Vano con gran renerentia e devotioney per esser persona sapufa, formo%a et di 
eta de anni XX, Dicono aver con si Ire prefi arnieniy i qualli per anni ocfo 
continiii sono sta sni prcceptori, in lezcrli i evanzelij et la sacra scriptura 
nostra: et usa lingua ai'mena, Im fede veramente che d lien non se in tcndc, 
ma si puol far conkctura che d sij piii presto chrisiiano che altro [namlicli als 
der 'Fiirke], rispeto che d ha facto hrusar ne le provintic sue iutti li li bridle 
Machometo, persuade ndo i populi, che lassar debino la van a e falssa leze 
mac/ionietana, et adorar Dio vivo, che i in cielo, et che d into goberna. Kt c si 
cresuto in pochi giorni el nome de Sop his, che e de grandissimo leror in tut a 
la 2^urchia\.,. 

' Diese rote Miitze, deren Vorhandensein noch in allerneuGSter Zeit von 
oricntalislischcr Scite einfach in Abrcde gest<cjlU wurde (vgl, v. 

Karabacek, Abendldndische Kiinstler am Hope zu Konstantinopel vjsw. in den 
Denk sell r i/ten der Kaiserlichen Akadcmie der IVissenscha/ten zu Wien, 62. 
Rand. 1918, S. 87, 4. Anni.) liat .so sichcr bestanden wie die gaij/. ahnli^-h 
geformte Rcktaschi-Miitze. bei dor zunehinendon Anzahl der Anluinger 
lsma‘il.s kani sie natiirlich in VVegrall und ward, wic aus spatoren Reiso- 
bericlitcri hervorgeht (O. Dapper, i^sw.) nur bestirnniten Horbeaintcn am 
Sefowi-Hor verliehon. Dass iibrigens iange vor deni Auftreten der Sefewis 
in Persien eine rote Miitze in Rtmiitzung war, seheint niir cine von E. O. 
Browne mitgetoiite Stelle (vgl.yAMAT 1902, S. 58% S. 21 des Sondcrdruck.s 
der History of thte Seljuqs). Dort \Wrd.(uni i joo a.d. !) herichtot, da.ss des 
Soldschiiqen Israil »^)bn Qiitalnii.seh von Indien nach Sistfin iiber die 
Rotkappenww^fe oWWv) ontwoicht ! Zu surh-gulah vgl. die 

zarkula geheissene Kopfbedeckung bei den Byzantinern. Duca.s, 

JJisToria Byzanfina, Bonner Ausgabe, S. 134 und Dtr IsCam, xi. Band, 
S. 54, I. Anmerkung, sc^wie R. Dozy, V^oenents, Amsterdam, 1845, 100 

* V^gl. dazii Samuel Pty’chajf, llakluyius Bosthwnus or Purchas his Bil~ 
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''Ein gewaltiger Schrecken freilich bcdeutete das Auf- 
treteii Lsma'ils fiir die osmanische Herrschaft. Stambul war 
» in grosstcr Aufregung (iv, 347) : 

de' soi moti } faio gnui exfimafi’one in CojistaniinopoU. 

l.)er ncue Prophet, dar daddsc/ia/, bildele das Tagesgesprach 
in der I lauptstadt. l^Iehrmi/ls ward er totgesagt (v, 17, 25), 
bedenkliche Nachrichten ut)er die unheimlich anwachsende 
Anhangerschaft licfcn 4m Syltanshofaus den kleinasiatischen 
Bezirken ein. Schon im September 1*502 drang die Kunde 
nach Stamliul, dass der ‘iSojihi’ bereits in Anatolien einge- 
fallenseir 

fd Sojf\. .. descend endo de. Tauris^ vene a la via de Trabesonda^ I intraio 

riel paexe di P ofon,\in ^ * 

(iv, 320), Ivas der capitaefo genej'ale di mare Sier Benedetto 
da Pesaro an Bord vor Santa Maura (Leukos), 18. Sept. 
1 502 mit den Worten bestiitigt ; 

i a novfi^ Sophi e intraio in la Natalia 

(iv, 340). Dip Bewohner Anatoliens indtjssen zeigten sich, 
wie aus alien Berichten nicht nur bei Marino Sanuto deuilich 
hervorgeht, der neuen Lehre keineswegs abgeneigt. Im 
Gtgenteil, in .Scharen scliloss man sich Isma'il an. b'reilich 
war in Kleinasien langst der Boden daflir vorbreitet. Die 
Landschaften Tekke-eli‘ und I.lamid-eli zum mindcsten be- 

grima^^es, v. Hand, London, 1626, S. 384. Darnach woigorton sicli manche 
di:r KritH^or Isnia^ils, eine Riistiingzu tragen, wenn sie unter seincii Fahnen 
foclitcn, und seine Solda(;pn pfiegten mil entblosster l)rust unter dem 
Schlachtruf Sc/iali, schalil in den Kampf zii zieiien und fiir ihres Abgotles 
lieilige Sache zu fechten. VgL dazu dcs Kantak*iizencn 'Teodoro Spandugino 
gewissenhafte Mitteilungen bei F. Sansovino, DelP llistoria universale 
detV origiilt et inipcrio dd Turchi^ V^enezia, 1568, 98 b ff., ferner l)cr /slam, 
XT. Band, vS. 87, sowie hier welter unlen S. 46. 

‘ Mans Ldwenklau erwahnt in seinem, fiir die tiirkische Kultiirge- 
schichte ubrigen.s liberrascliend ergielSgen Onomasticon am Fnde seiner 
Hist. Musiilm. Turcorum, Spalte 8^7 : 'I'eke, regio Phrygiae maiori, 
Armeniae minori, Lydiaeijue conterimna. Dicta "J’urcis videtur a soUlu- 
dinibus, quae sunt in oa frc(]uentes, olim habebat Valogeros, nunc 
Deruislarios. Es ist sicher, dass der Name von den zahlreichen P 2 insiedeleien 
{solUudines) der schi‘iuscben Derwische berriihrt, aft: ge^arlti dort mil 
Vorliebe ihre tebbd^ und^sdufi/da crrichtet zu habeii scheinen. ( )b allerdings 
schon in byzantiniseher Zeit hier christliche Monclie {KaXoyTjfun) hausjten 
und ihre Klausen v(?n den Derwiscjhen ubernomnien wurden, ist mir un- 
bekannt. In Kilikien freilich sind* gewisse Hohlen»seit uralten Zeiten als 
Beftausungen von Einsiedlern nachweisbar. * 
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kannten sich lanjre zum Ketzerglauben. Auch das Land des 
Qaraman-oghlu* war ihr, wie der Fiirst wohl selbst, keines- 
falls abhold. Gerade fur eine Geschichte des Furstentiuns 
der Qaramanen liefert, nebenbci gesagt, die Chronik Sanuto’s 
die uberrasche.ndsten AufschlUsse'. Sier Andrea Morosini, 
ein in Aleppo ansassiger vt'.ne;/.ianischer Kautmann, nieldet 
von dort untcrm 23. Jan. 1503; 

Adhiu (lu 7 -a [niimlich Isn>a‘il] con gmn fama, in tanta che mai Jo 

2idila la simile. K zovene di anni d^dlo di aspeto^ c Jti rasse mi rain le, 
Tulli tjuelli pacsi di P A zimi a volunlarie se mete no sot to il suo ^ovcrno. La 
fama sua e p^randi\ e si el tokssc /' impresa co. itro il Turco^ felice l^i cristianiU'i^ 
die invero el daria da far. ^ 

(v, 25). Ein Eintrag* im Tagebuch vom Dczember 1503 
besai^t weiter : . • t 

...el m<%xime che net pafse di iincsto sij^/ior molli segaitano la ^U'cta di I ditto 
•ScfiSj et ex consef/aen/i lo desidcra/io... ^ 

(v, 466). Am 14. Sept. 1502 berichtet der oratorc Sier 
Domenico Dolfin aus Rhodes: 

l)e li proi^ressi del f/i/al [d, i. lsma‘ils] dice, come i caramane [- die 
(^):iranKinG]i ] e lulii (jnclli de Scxiuir [Schehsu\v;)r] .sv' haniio jaii (k la sua 
selta. A pressi}., comme a la volta de | - (Aliiuf) Qaia Hisar] f t 

intrato net paese del turco tre zo mate ; et che t/ucl paese li da td'edie/itia ; cl 
che d se ritrova Ionian da /hixori [ Anj^ora] dtJ zoniate. Qualf\ havendo tnieso 
che V turco fa morir ijunnti el puol haver di soi, ha usato alcinta aspcAta, 
in far morir alcuni mac/iometani, suhditi dil lure ho... 

(iv, 406). Im Mar/ 1507 vermeldet ein aiisluhrlicher Stim- 
mungsbericht ul:)cr die stainbuler Zustande an den Dogen 
Leonardo Loredano (vn, 22) : 

. ..De la seta del t/ual ^7;v/c’oY'/// [Ki'dcbili] si^i^/iifco a vostra ce.lsLtudinc esser/ie 
assaissimi in Constantinopolli^ et lutavia oculti^ferh die non c alchiofif ardito 
parlar moto di lui, per il tensor ^rando et spavento ne c. * 

^ Eine Geschichte der Qaraman-oghlu, die hiiigst vcrkapple Schiaten 
gewesen scin diirften, steht leider noch aus. Der J.iegriinder die^^s Eiirsten- 
tums war jener Nurc (Nur, Nun, Nur ed-din) siifi, der niit dein oben 
(S. 33, Anm.) genannten Baba lljas irn Bunde stand. Wichtige Aufschliisse 
k;rge[)efi sich vielleicht aus dein ^leines Wissens nur in einer einzigen 
Abschrift in Europa bekannten Gt;schichtsvverk des Ajas l^isdui aus dern 
17. Jahrhundert, das nach E. ijlochtit, Catalogue 4le la coll, de mss. orientaux 
formi'c par AI. ^li. Schefer., Paris, ^1907, S. 157 eine Jlistoirc dcs princes de 
la dytHutie oitonuuu\ precedee d'un a^fnge de f histoire des Sddjouks et dcs 
souverains (^(^pays^V Karaman enthalt und die Standnunnner MS 1021 der 
Schefer^ch^ Summlung tragt. Eine griindlichc tfeschichte der Qaraman- 
ogijlu licsse sich vielleicht ailein mit Hilfe der reichlich fljessenden euro- 
paischen Berichte (B. de la Brocquiej;e usw.) schreiBen. 5 /gl. einstweilcn 
Khalil Edhcm Bej’s tadflichen turkisch«n Aufsatz im 1 1. Hette der Tdrlhd 
^os^mani endschumeni mcds£hmiPasf S. 697-712, Stombul, 1911. • 
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In dieser Schilderung, die De /'ArdeiM/i 0 vero Sophi 
handelt, ist iibrigens ausfuhrlich uber die Eroberungszuge 
Isma'ils imd seine Unterneliniungen gegen Abdula d. i. 
‘Ala’ ad-dawla, den Herrn von Du’lqadrijje, die Rede. 

Gegeniiber dem bedrohlichen Ueberhandnehmen der 
Irriehre hatte man schon l^yiihzeitig durchgreifende Mass- 
nahmen zu ihrer Wnterdriickung getroffen. Bereits im 
April 1502 (iv, 255) hatte deP Grosshcrr 

fato mnrir tuttiyne//i che 7 [*dem 3 chah I.stna'i),] scguitava (he />o/eva haver 
ne le man. 

Als dicst^offenbar nichti oder nur wenig fruchteten, schritt 
man zu Zwangsmassregeln, zur gevvaltsamen Vcrschickung 
der Schi'iten jn Kleinasiet]. Wenn auch die Gefolgsleute 
Isma'ils sich auf ganz Anj^olien verteilj haben diirft^n - - 

et minflce propemsi cr^^a Schei.iitm Ismaikm Anatoliconim omnium enuit 
anif?u\ 

heisst es gar in llans Lovvenklan’s Historme Mnsulmanae 
Turcorum (Sp. 601, 37)— so wohnte die Mauptma.sse doch 
zweifellos in den Landschaften I'ekkc-eli und l;IaiTiid-eli in 
Kilikien. IivuHeser Gegend erstand am 'rraiiertag von Ker- 
I)ela, am io. Muharrem 9i6(Ende April 15 10') jenerSchejtan- 
quli, vvie ihn die Tiirken hie.ssen. Hicr war der Hauptherd 
schi‘itischer Wuhltatiukeit. Erbarmungslos wiitete nun 
Bajazid II. gegen die Irrgliiubigen und Feiade seinc-s l lauses. 
Alle Gelehrten vor allmn, die der neiien Ltdire anhingen und 
zu ihrer Verbreitung Ijeitrugen, wurden im Jahre 1502 zu 
Paaren getrieben, und, so erziihlt 'I'eodoro Sjaandugino, am 
Gesieht mit einer Braudmarke versehen aus Kloina.sicn nach 
den euro|)ai.schen Provinzen, besopders aber nach den 
neueroberten Gebieten des Reiches (Morea, Albanien, Ser- 
bifen) vw.schleppt'^ Am 25. Juli 1502 (rv, 309) meldet der 
venezanische Konsul von Chios {Syo, Scio ') : 

' So n.ach Sa‘d iid-din, tadsch uMewdrih, Stambui, 1279, lu Rand, 
.S. 162, uritcn, wo ausdriicklicli orwahnt wird, da^s das Ercigiiis auf die 
‘Aschura fiel. , ‘ 

“ Vgl. dazu tiie in her Islam, xi. Bd., S. 90, i. Anni. und S. 92 
mitgetdlten .Stellen aus .Spandugino’und (jiov. Rota. " 

“ Interessant ist auch fiir die (Jeschichtc dt;s kleii ■ v#iatischen l^owen in 
islamischer Zeit die muj folgeude .Stelle (iv, 309) ; v* 

Kl al^iiui kanno dilto, (he ditto prnfefa All'i sc intende csscr quell 0^ loqiial l^ chrishani 
lie^wto per insegf^a in ff^rma del iion^ che non puol csscr salvo chc San At arc ho y a 110:1 
deVi’da el hever viho^ e vuol of>iu cossa in ccyiun. 

Ueber ‘All — Hajdar — Schir, usw. Vgl. iiieinc Ikmokungen in Der Isianiy 
xi*Band, S. 83, 4. Anni.’sowie S. 91, i. Ai?m- » 
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Et ijNCstOy perchc vedc e ml suo pmse molti di gucsta secta^ dei gual non 
cessa dr far passar contimaxwcntr dr hi Natalia su hi Greria, c manda guelli 
in le park di A/adan, Coran^ Nrpanto [Lepanto] e Albania, E uma 
compassion vedrr li strazd ban no qnrsti tali^ con lor nngdie c foil ; non e 
mai zorno chc non passi de la Natalia su la Grecia JOO r 200 fameie, 

Diese Verpdanzung gehort zu clen nicht nur rcligionsge- 
schichtlich .soiidern auch v( 4 kcrlSCuiidlich bemerkenswcrtcstcn 
Ereignissen in der islamischcn' Gescfiichle. Sie ist nicht 
ohne Vorlaufcr, vvenn auch vorher die lieweggriinde zur 
Abwanderung wcniger gewaltsamer Art waren wie hicr. 
In der Abhandlung iiber Sckejch ■^Jicdr ed-din \\'urde auf 
rnehrere hingewiesen ; vgl. S. 24, Anin. Von den auf Morea, 
in Albanien, Serbicn und Hulgarien damals angesiedelten 
Schriten haben sich, wie ich hqffe glaubhaft gemacht zu 
haben,»-bis auf den hcaitigen Tag'j^ne Oizilbasclien erhalten 
(a. a. O. S. 99 ff ). Daniit diirftedas Rats^el ‘Oizilbasch’ einc 
vielleicht befriedigende Losunggefunden haben. Man niu.s.s, 
um (las gelieimnisvolle Dunkel. da.s alle diese Verbande 
kennzeichnet, sich zu erklaren, die klassische Abharfdlung 
Ignaz Goldziher’s iiber die taqijja in der Zcitschrift der 
Deulschen M orgenlandischen Gesellscka/t, i,x. Band, S. 2i3ff. 
nachlesen. Dann wird wie mit einem Schlage alles ver- 
standlich. 

y\ber alle Gewaltmittel des Grossherrn niitzten wenig. 
Im Ciegenteil, mit de.sto grossrer Zahigkeit schlossen sich 
die Anhiinger Isma'iks in ihren bedrohten Gcnieinden zusam- 
men, de.sto zahlreicher scharten sie sich um diese mit ge- 
heimnisvoller Anziehungskraft begabte Persbnlichkek ties 
Schahs. Mit den zu den denkwiirdig.sten Zeugnis.'jen fiirdic 
Werbekraft der Safawijja gehort jener ausfiihrliche Brief dt;s 
Sier Giovanni Morosini (Zuan Moresini)aus Damasikus vom 
5. Miirz r5o8 (nicht 1507, wie es im Druck vii, 526 irrtum- 
lich heisst). A us ihm konnen nur die wichtigsten, auf die 
Person Isrna'ils beziiglichen’Stellen hier mitgeteilt werden ; 
der Schreiber hatte von (dfiigen friinl^ischen Sklaven, die 
sich im Lag^T des .Schahs ^befunden und ihn aus nachster 
Nahe erschaut hatten, die wundersame Kuncle erfahren. lir 
vergisst ?<cht ztTbemerken (vii, 531): 

JJa die dico^ qt/rsfa cossa essef mi ra bile a li zor?ii nostri^ et non esser 
fabula come i stati alcuni, dc chcy per pi^rer da saijif tton vokno crcder a chi 
vede e sano. Alcuni rnotri [Mauron, Araber] credenOy qiiesto esser il tempo de 
la sua desolation y et cli c q^iestif sua setta pronostieata et p redicta y si dal^uo 
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j\fartin{^) come da^ astrohn^i et altri suo' prophetic et i/uasi die per le cossc 
antedicte li vedo a la via, A I cum de sti frati de Jerusalem credeno^ per ope re 
stupende el fa cl mlraculose, el s/a Antecristo, 

Aher nicht nur die Kranziskancr in der lieilii^en Stadt 
witterten hier den Antichrist und fiihlten sich in einer/a/ra, 
sondern vor allem die Muslime. Denn der in alien alien 
Reiseberichten fur Isnia'il wiederkehnaide Name Fechei/es 
ist nichts weiter wie (CaddseJmL Horen wir nun, was Morosini 
noch berichtet (iv, 530) : 

Af/irma, cosrui. esser adoralo in loco de uiut Al\^ pa rente el apostolo di 
Alar tin [so! siuhe obeii’J et luiVia visto far a le sue zente d'‘ arme la oration 
iiel pavion, tV die, vdato capitc * Soplit era in mezo de una^c^rande corona et 
drculo de li principal persi del campo ; et coss\ come sti niori danno laude a 
Alareni^ cuss) (/uelh\ Cidem inodo, adora el So phi. Et e nominalo non re, ne 
principe, nia sancto rt propheta etc, Pdeii^/e esser hellissimo zovenc, senza haroa, 
studiosissimo et doctissinio in lete non lasciiHi solito de' persi ; diomo de. 
etrande justilia et senza alcnna (Pddita, el molto pin liheral de Alexandro, and 
prodii^'o de tutfo, perdu, i^y^me li vien el danaro, suhito lo distrilniisse, in modo 
die el par un Dio in terra ; et die, come a li lempli sc offcrisc<\ cuss) tufta la 
rersia li offeriscc le sue facultd, et hano de gratia die tan to sancto sc deg ni 
acceptarf ; et die V restituisse in sij^noria tutti li schaziali et forausdti indc- 
IdtamcMe ; et du\ come rcligioso, vivc ct sc conlenta de (juanto ha uno minimo 
et privato homo, 'P ha tanien (/ualche sdiiava et non ancor legitima moglier '\ 
Et die V non sege have rjino, ni palesc, nh occulta ; ma cite aual die volta nianza 
certa ciha, ch^ e alc/uanto alicna, et die alhora commette qualdie sce 7 )eritd, Et 
c/to P e, taim/uam sanctus sanctorum, pien de divination, perdu mai se con- 
siglia, non se ii mai curato, eliam in puerilia, tuor conseglio da a/cun ; et die 
per qncsto tutti crede el sij, ad ogni sua operation, divinitus inspirato.., 

(folgt die bemerkenswerte Schilderung de.s Katzentiers,,^'(3!//t> 
\y^(A^\ — s[attopardo, Leoparden, him'cw {kajdar)\ \n Isma'ils 
Nahe und seines paviort). Die abgottische Verehrung, die der 

^ Uiosos zweimiil wiecleVkchrcndc? Martin hat natiirlich iiiit clom gleicli- 
naniigcn Hfnligen Oder J.uther sicher nicht^ m tun, wird viclmehr die 
Entstellung irgend eines arabischen Wortes mit Anglt*ichung sein. 

Sehr^wichtige Nachricht. Die Ver$(:hk‘ierung wini nainlieli auch von 
andren islamischen Herrschern bezeugt. Vgl. /., Ii. N. Jorga, Gesdiichte des 
osnianischen Reiches, i. Hand, S. 35 (Gotha, 1908): Auf eiiiem 'rhrone 
sass dcr Kalif (der Hujide Mu‘izz aci-dawla), schwarz versdiloiert und 
angetan mit dem schvvarzen Mantel des Propheten [so!].... 

Nach G. M. Angiol<jllo (vgl. Trqvels of Venetians in Persia, Hakluyt 
Soc., I^ondon, 1873, heiratete Schah Isma‘Tl die Enkelin ‘Taslii- 

canum’ ( ? -1 khanuni), die 1 ocht^r iMiltan Ja‘(]ub s, Series des U/un 

Hasan, als er erst 15 oder i#Jahre alt war, Aus ‘ »Veser Ehe stammte 
wohl Tahmasp, der (d. i. i5T2/r3) geboren sein muss, cia er beim 
Regierungsanlritt <Tst elf Jahre goz^ihlt habon soil. Die anderen Sohne 
Sam Mir/a, IJphram Mirza, Rustem Mirza miissen de.ssen Halbbrirder 
gewesen sein und von verschiedeven Frauen slammen, da sie nach dem 
Hi^pibaiS'Sijar \x\\^. im S<;|<leniber 1517 zur iVelt jearnen. 
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Schah bei seinen Anhangern genoss, wird durch weitere 
Zeugnisse bestatigt. So berichtet’ (vii, 631) der Bailo Sier 
Andrea Foscolo unterni 6./13. August 1508 aus Stambul: 

El qual Sophi potente el a sirandtssima uhedientia ; adeo li homeui nel 
suo campo si fa amazar per amor di Sophia dicendo : Tajame la testa per 
Sophi I E moreno contenti . . . . 

Derselbe (xesandte erganzt seme Angaben am 10. August 
1508 (vii, 638) mit den Worten': 

Una cossa miranda sc dice de la ohediontia die il dicta Sop/ii ha dai suo\ et 
r amor et devotion li portano, inter relu/ua, che //uando el cavalcha, el pih de 
k volte se li bntano davanti hrigate, le quc^L oblato capite, red/iede?io esser 
amazati et voter sparzer el sangue per amtir \uo, et sefano tagliar la testa. 

Wohin Isma‘Il auf seinen Heeresziigcn drang, iiberall 
warf man sich ihm zu P'i'ssfin. und begiiusste ihn als 
Herrscher. Zumal in Kleinasien-^auerte der Zulauf unvcr- 
rnindert an. Priamo Malipiero, der gc;r^ide aus Qonja und 
Qaraman angelangt war, schildert Paide August 1507 den 
Rektoren von Zypern seine Fiintlriicke de le nwe et cosse del 
signor Sophis vvie folgt (vii, 167) : ' 

...tufa la Caramania et altri luo^i et paesi dream area Se reduriano a la 
de%)otion de esso Sophis y per esser uiclinatissimi a quello ; ta?iia he la extirna- 
lion c fama di qaedlo, per esser siji^Nor lihcralissimo^ et far optima covipagnia a 
tuto homo, Et he homo valoroso, de ^e^ran spirito et anirno ; ct lie zovene dc 
anni 24. in area ; ct tiiti li sud seguazi portano le hcrete rosse, et he nominato 
signor de la testa rossa — 

Am 26. September des gleichen Jahres melden die rettori 
von Zypern (vii, 182): 

* Dieser Berichtist auch deshalb von weitrein Intcresse, well darin vr)ni 
Khan der Uezbegen, wohl Schejbek Khan, die Rede ist, der fortan,\vcgen 
seiner und der Scinigen KoJdtbedeckung, signor de la Inireta [testa) verde 
geheissen wird (vii, 631 : K 1 ([ual signor porta bareta verde, e cussj la siia 
seta). Hier liegt wohl der Urspriing des Nanicns jaschilbascli zahu Untrjr' 
schied von qizilhasch. In spateren Berichten wird dann strong geschieden 
zwischen dern signor de la bareta (tesla) rossa^ dem Schah Tsma‘jl ; dem .f. de 
la bareta verdt\ dem Uezbegen oder 'ratarkhan (Herrn von Tschagatei, wie 
aus XV, 439 (vgl. dazu x, 551, wo Zagtlai \so\\\ Zagatai ; xvii, 516: 
dominus biraiorum viridium) hervor'geht : Del signor de Chiagatai et la sua 
militia che sono chiamati jachipachilie \jaschillmschlar]\ /a\ jaschllbasch 
vgl. librigens A' von Le Coq im Oritntalischen ArchhK ni. Jahrg., 1913, 
S. 64 fif.) dem signo^de la bareta bianca, dem Orossherrn (vgl. Der Islam,, 
XI. Bd., S. und schliesslich dem signor de la bareta ncra^ w'Orunter der 
hurst von Georgien verstanden wird. Die Karbe der Kopfbedeekung, die 
Uezbegen vielleicht ausgenommen, wird w'ohl Icdiglirh dqi betreffenden 
Fiir.sten gckenn/eichnet haben. Vcd. auch A. Houtuni-.Sehindler, IRAS, 
1897, S. 1/4 ff. 
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Etiam tuta la Cnramania } sotosopra^ e tidti aspeiarlo con gran 
desideri 

Und am 10, Oktober 1507 schreibt Sier Giacomo Badoer, 
consigliere auf Zypern, an seinen Sohn u. a. (vii, 187) : 

Tutta la Ca?’amania era sottosopra ; e intendera^ spicro avaptii ?nia par- 
tita^ si 7 prosperera o no. 

Am 27. September ,1507 berichtet (vn, 263) der dortlgje 
Konsul auf Grund einer ihm durch einen armenischen 
Kaufmann ubermittelten B4)tschaft die folgende Neuigkeit. 
Der Gewahrsmann war am i. Sept, erst von Angora auf- 
gebrochen. Der Schah hgerte damals 

presso una terra grossa de ditto signor turcho^ chi a mat a C/uiisagna [d. i. 
Caesarea, Qaisarijje]. El sanzacho [sandschaq] di qual terra e andato a 
P incontro de ditto >ignor Sop hi con Presimti, et honoratolo, 

Isma'il erwiderte dem Sr-ifclschaqbej, dass er nicht gekorn- 
men .sei, um das I,yind zu verwiisten, und wies .sein Heer 
an, keine Lebensmittel ohne Bezahlung von der Bcvolkc- 
rung zu nehmen. Was Wunder, wenn der Grossherr in 
Stampul ernstlich fur seinen Besitz zu bangen begann, und 
alle Massnalimen traf, der um sich greifenden Pest Einhalt 
zu tun. Hersek Ahmed Pascha ward beauftragt, die Dar- 
danellenschlosser instand zu setzen, da man einen AngritT 
der Perser auf diese befurchtete. Der padrone di nave, Sier 
Girolamo (de) Matio iibermittelte folgende Nachricht aus 
der osmanischen Mauptstadt (Oktober 1507, vii, 168) : 

...in Con Stan tin opo/i si .^taTfa con gran terror ; et c/ie Ic zente de la Aato/ia 
si aco 7 ‘davano con dito Sophis per tal niodoy die to cxercito del dito Sophis ogni 
zorno pin ai/gnientavay et qnello del turclio indeheliva ; et die andavano andie. 
mal ohVenti et con molto timory per el seguito grande et pelici prosperamenti ha 
esso signor 3)phis ; et die V turcho havaia spaznto Carzicho hassdy per fortP 
ficar li dardaneli de Mar A fazor, per dnhito non siano tolti dal prelibato 
Sophis, ... 0 

So stand es am P^nde der Regierung Bajazid’s 1 1 , um die 
schT'iti.sche Sache im Reiche. Es ware wohl um die <Herr- 
schaft des I lauses ‘Osman geschehen gewesen, wenn nicht 
in seinem Sohn und Nachfolger Selim jener riicksichtslos 
durchgreifende .Sultan erstaudea ware, der mibeinem Voll- 
ma.ss von Grausamkeit, der er den Beinamen.,/(7W«.j verdankt, 
gegen diese Reich^gefahr einschritt und jenes Ciftsetzlichc 
ISlutbad unter Isma'il’s Anhiingern anrichtete, das in der 
Schlacht bef Tsclialdiran seiaen vorlaufigen Abschlu.ss fand. 
Eg lag nicht im Plan dieser Aul%atzes, ’alk; kriegerischen 
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Massnahmen Selims wider Isma'il iind die Se.ineti auf Grund 
der 'ragebuchaulzeichnungen Sanuto’s darzustellen. ILs 
steckt iiberreicher Stoff daftir in den folgendeii Folianten 
und es wird Aiilgabe eines zukunftigen Geschichtsschrcibers 
der Safawijja .soiii, diese kostbaren Ueberlieferungen im 
•strengen Zusammenlialt init der sonstigen Forschung zu 
verwerten. Ks kann hier anch'nicht, s,o rcizvoll es ware, der 
Versuch unternornmen werden, 'mit Hiife der Sanuto’sehen 
Angaben mehr Klarheit in ZaljJ und Art der Stiimine zu 
bringen, die tiem Schah Gefolgschriift leisteten und die seine 
Leil>wache liildeten. Ich denke^bier vor alleiji an die 
d'ekkelii (aus Tckke I), Schamlti (aus Syrien) genannten 
Verbiinde, von deren (ieschichte nicht viel mehr bekannt ist 
als liber die der (/uriscki, der Kiirden (?), did* Isma'ils Prae- 
torianer waretl (vgl. dazu M. Sanut><>, v, 196: Ciirgi\ vii.267) : 

die to Sop /it /lover homcni e cava Hi numero tAilia^ covert i /oiv ct l/ior 
Cdvalliy et terilnli combalitoriy c/ie za mni se reiiderano, inn /)cn vo/evano morir 
al Home del so siei;nok\ 

b'benso muss der Versuchung widerstanden werdci^, die; 
Beziehungen, die Schah Isma'il mit der Bignoria von 
Venedig ankniipfte (vgl. den Wortlaut seines Briefes, vi, 302 
[zu den Inschrii'ten auf den Miinzen vgl, man noch vii, 270 ], 
der aus dem ehrwiirdigen Archiv ai Frari einmal hervorge- 
zogen werden miisste !), hier in ihrem Verlauf zu schildern 
oder die belangvollen, dort vergrabnen Angaben des Arztes 
Giovanni Rota (Brief aus Aleppo vom 26. August 1504, vi, 
93 ff.) mit den iibrigen, so wichtigen gedruckten und unge- 
druckten Nachrichten dieses Gclehrtan iiber den Soplii' zu 
vergleichen. Nur ein paar fluchtige Bemerkungen mdgen, 
gleichsam als Zusammenfassung und Gesamtbetrachtung, 

^ Giovanni Rota aus Vencticn, der ebenso wie der aus Rovreit in Siidlirol 
stanimende Geschichtsschreiber der spateren persisch-tiirkischen Kampfe, 
Giovaryii Toinmaso Minadoi (t 1615) viele Jahrean italicnischen Levante- 
konsulaten tixtig war und cine griindliche Kenntnis des Morgenlandes 
besessen haben muss, hinterliess eine mehrfach gedriickte (erstmals 1508 
wohl zu Venedig) und liberselzte (so’eine Verdciftschung, Augsburg, 1515) 
Schrift Vitdy co^umi e statura di £ofi,^ Eine handschriftliche Abhandlung 
Rota's liber den nj^Tn lichen Gegenstand und wohl die Vorlage filr den 
Druck hat<i^’ch als MS X F auf der Biblioteca Nazionalc zu Neapcl 
erhallen.' Vgl. dazu meine Angaben in Der Islam] Band, S. 79, Anm. ; 
S. 65, Anrn. ; S. 86, 2. Anm. G. Rota’s Schrift bild(;t mit-eine der wich- 
tigsten zeitgendssischen europaischem Quellen fiir die Cjcschichte der 
Safawijja. ^ ^ * 
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im Anschluss an diese Ausziige aus Sanuto’s Diarien ge- 
stattet sein ! Betrachtet man diese ganzen Geschehnisse 
nicht vom trocknen Chronistenstandpunkt aus, versucht 
man vielmehr ihren tieferen Ursachen nachzugehen, so wird 
manzuniichst um eine Erklarung verlcgen sein. Wie konntc 
es geschehen, dass ein Jiingl^g, ja ein Knabe mit 15 Jahren 
sich plbtzlich und im Nu cjic Herzen von rausenden ero- 
berte, dass er sich an die Spitze eines geordnetem Heeres 
stellen und . binnen kurzcim ganze , Liinderstrecken sich 
untertan machen konnte Sehe ich recht, so wird man dieser 
WLindersaimen Krscheinung erst gerecht, vvonn man den 
Begriff der sekVat ‘/i// seines rein dogmatischen Geprages, 
gleichsam der arabischen Ayffassung eiitkleidet und ihn vom 
[)sychologischen, letzten l^^iadds aber vi)m rassenps}4cholo- 
gischen G^^sichtspunkt aiis zu werten versucht. Ks ist niim- 
lich gewiss kein Zitfall, dass die Triiger schi'itischcr Bewe- 
gungen fast immer arische Perser waren, dass andrenseits die 
Schi'a im arabisch-semitischen Bereich nieinais zu dieser 
iVuspsagung und Bliite gelangen konnte wie in Persien 
selbst. Denifwas unter den ‘Abbasiden etwa im Sinne ‘ali- 
disch<ir Bestrebungen erkennbar ist, war im Wesen niemais 
semitisch, sondern stets persi.schen Ursprungs (vgl. die 
Barmekiden). Es ist weiterhin nicht zufallig, dass das Der- 
wi.schwesen, das .seine Urspriinge in Indien und Persien hat, 
niemais auf arabischem Boden richtig Wurzel fassen konntc, 
sondern .stets nur in Iran, .spater freilich auch im turkischen 
Reich und int hamitisclien Maghreb gedieh. Die Fatirniden 
aber,.vielleichtdie einzigewirklich ‘alidische Hcrrschaft inden 
Landern des Khalifat.s, sind ebenfalls,auf nordafrikani.schem 
Boden erwachsen und persischer Herkunft. Im arabischen 
SpVachgebiet hat es, von kiimmerlichen Versuchen ab- 
gesehen, niemais ein Derwischtum im persisch-tiirkischen 
Sinne gegeben, Hieriniissen notgedrungen rassenpsycholo- 
gische Griinde mitsprechen. Sghon in meiner Studie liber 
Schejeh Bedr ed-diH^hsha ich* die Bchauptung aufgestellt, 
dass der Zusammenhang der ‘Schi'a mit deb ahl tariq 
keineswegs etwa zufallig ist, vielmehr seine notwendigen 
seelischen Griinde bat (S. 3 ff.). Der ‘All- und Huseju-Kult 
aber, der mit der Imam-Vergotterung das Wesen der Schf'a 
ausmacht, leltet seinerseits w«ieder unmittelbar, ja zwanglos 
aul^ den mit dern D,erwi.schtum eng vgrkniipften .Stifismus 


B. P. V. 
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uber. Die Verherrlichung der sogenannten mystischen 
Schejchc, wie wir sie aus Hunderten von wilajetnatne s 
gefiau kennen lernen konnen, ist kennzeichnend fur diese 
Bestrebungen und diese Geistesart. Und es ist unschwer zu 
begreifen, warum diese abgottischeVerehrungeines lebenden 
Meisters leicht an die Imam-Schwiirmerei der Schi'a 
anknupfen konnte. Irre ich nicht, so iLihrt man bier an die 
wichtigsten Fragestellungen der Religions- und Rassenpsy- 
chologie. Unter derlej Gesichtspunkten geschaut und in der 
Erwiigungjdass I^ehren und Vorstel’ungen inGlaul)enssachen 
eben nicht c'as U rsprii ngliche sinll, sondern ein Erleben 
ganz andrer Art, erscheint das von Thom, as Carlyle so 
vvundervoll behandelte Thema On heroes and hero-worship 
in ganzlich anderer, Beleuchtung Es ist kein Zweifel, dass 
die Schi‘a, zumal die in der Safawijja v(!rkorperte Gattung, in 
der religionspsychologischen Forschung Alereinst eine wich- 
tige Rolle spielen ward. In ihr liegt ein unendlich reicher 
Tatsachen- und Beweis-Stoff vor. Darum ist ernstlich zu 
wiin-schen, da.ss sich recht bald jemand diescn .so dankbaren 
Vorwurf ervvahle und eine zusainmenfassendt' Darstellung 
der Sefewi-Bewegung liefere. Niemand unter den Lebenden 
ware hiezu besser geriistet als der Altmeister der Erforschung 
persi-scher Geschichte, f^iteratur und Kultur, dem die.se 
wenigen Seiten als bescheidne Gabe — 


yet my good will is greats though the gift small 

(vShakesfkake, Pericles, ui, 4, 18) — 

zugedacht sein sollen. VViirde er sich durch sie ermuntert 
ftihlen, diesem fiir die Lslainkunde, ja filr die ganze Re- 
ligionsforschung so wlchtigeii Problem seine na'here Auf- 
merksamkeit zu schenken und es er.schopfend zu behandeln, 
so w'are damit eine lang gehegte Hoffnung erfiillt. 


Wurzburg, am 21. Sept. 1920, 
dem 400. Todestag Sultan Selim’s I. 


Franz Babinger. 



SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO ARABIC 

LEXICOGRAIM-IY 

! 

That all the Arabic lexicons hitherto published are very 
defective and that most o/ them contain many errors is 
generally acknowledged. 'Tn the year ic|o8 the plan oj,' a new 
and comprehensive Arabic lexicon was discussed at the 
International Congress of Orientalists held at Copenhagen, 
and certain provisional arrangements were made for carrying- 
out the scheme ; but whether any one now living is likely 
to see its completion I do not venture to guess. In the 
meanwhile it* is desirable that those who have made notes 
bearing on the subject should give them to the world. Had 
this been done by all the Arabists of the nineteenth century, 
we should now be much nearer the ofoal. 

'L'he following remarks are intended primarily to supply 
fresh information, or fresh evidence for statements in the 
existing lexicons. Thus, for instance, many of the ex- 
pressions which Dozy, in his SupphUnenf aux dlctionnaircs 
arabeg (i88i), cites on the authority of late author.s, or even 
of modern dictionaries, really occur.in Arabic literature of 
the classical period, and such cases are worth pointing out. 
I have also taken the opportunity of rectifying errors which 
are likely to mislead future students, in particular .some mis- 
takes which are to be found in* the Glossary to my edition 
of the NaqduL That many of my suggestions have been 
anticipated by other^is highly probable, but apart from well- 
known facts I have not consciously reproducSsd anything 
without acknowledgement. 

P'or the sake ot convenience the material is arranged in 
the order of the verbal roots. In the spelling of Arabic 
names I haVe followed the^ system of transliteration which 
haj^ lately been recopimended by the Britfsh Academy. 
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.Vbu Dharr : 
Abu Mihjan : 
Agh. : 

Akhtal : 

‘Alq.‘ ; 

Asas : 

Azraqi : 
iiaid. : 
baladh. : 

Bibl. geogr. : 

Bukh. : 

Iiukhala : 
Dinaw. : 

z 

Fakhri : 
Faruzd. B. ; 

If am. : 

Hiuih. K. : 
Hiidh. W. : 

Ibn H. : 

Ibn Khali. : 
Ibn Qut. Sh. : 

Ibn Sa‘d : 

Imr. : 

l^bid Br. : 
Labid Ch. : 
Lamiyah : 
Maqq. : 
Mubarrad : 
Mufadd. C. : 
Mufadd. Th. : 
Mufiissal : 
Musl.‘ D. ; 
Musi. S. : 
Mutanabbi ; 
Muwashsha : 
Nab. : 

Naq. ; 

Nold. Beitr. : 

Qali: 

Qazwini : 

'l ab. : 
th. u. M. : 
Yahya : 

Yaqiit : ' 


A. A. Bevan 
ABBREVIATIONS 

Commentary on Ibn Hisham, ed. Bronnlc (rqii). 

Dlwan^ ed. Abel (rSSy). 

Kiial> al-Aghanh 
Dlwan^ ed. Salhani (1891). 

‘Alqamah, in Ahlwardt's Six Poets (1870). 

Asas al-Balaghah (BrtlAq, a.h. 1299). 

in Wiistenfeld's Chronikot der Sxidi Aiekka (vol. i, 1858). 

Baidilwi, ed. Fleischer (1846-J848). 

Baladhuri, ed. De Coejej(iS66J. 

Bibliotheca geogmpkorum anibicorum^ ed. De Goeje (1870- 
1894). ^ 

iJukh;iri, Sahth, cd. Krehl, Completed by Juynboll (1862- 
1908), 

Tahiz, Kifdb al-Biikhala^ ed. Van Vloten (1900). 

Dinawari, ed. Guirgass''(riS88). Suppleii icnt, ed. Kratch- 
kovsky (1912). 

Ah Fakhri^ ed. Derenbourg ( 1 895). 

Fara/daq, ed. Boucher (1870). v- 
Hatndsa/i^ ed. Frey tag (1828-1851). 

The Hudsailian PoemSy cd. Kosegarten (vol. i, 1854). 
(!!onliniiation of the same, in Wellhausen's Skizzni 7 Uid 
Forarheiten^ Heft i (1884). 

Ibn Hisham, ed. Wiistcnfeld (185S-1860). 

Ibn Khallikan, ed. Wiistcnfeld (1S35- 1850). 

Ibn (^utaibah, Kitdb as/hShPr 7 va-sh-Shn'‘aray ed. De 
Goeje (1904). 

Biographieny ed. Sackau and others (1904* 1918). 
Imru’ul-Qais, in Ahhvardt’s Six Poets, 

DhoCifiy 2nd part, ed. Brockelmann (1891). 

Dhudrjy I St part, ed. Chalidi (1880). 

Lilmlyah of ash-Shanfara. 

Maqqari, ed. Dozy and others (1855-1860). 

Aa ////4 ed, Wright {1864 -1881 ). 

Alufaddaliyaty Cairo ed. (1906). 

The same, ed. Thorbecke (1885). 
ed. Broch (1859). 

Dtwdn of Muslim ibn al-Walid, ed. De Goeje (1875). 
Sahih of Muslim ibn al-Hajjaj (Cairo, a.h. 1290). 
ed. Dieterici (i86i,\ 

Kitdb aPMuwashshay ed. Briinnow (i886). 

Nabighah, in AhlwardFs Six Poets, 

Nae/iVidy cd. Bevan (1905-1912 ), 

^'Noldeke, Beitrage 'cur Kenntiiiss der Poesie der alien Araber 
(1864). 

Kitdb abAmali (Bulaq, a.h, 1324). 

Athdr al-Bilddy ed. Wiistenfeld (1S48). 

'Tabari, ed. De Goeje and others (1S79-1800). 

Thier und Afenschy ed.' Pieterici, 2nd ed., 1881. 

Yahya ibn AdAm, Kitdb al-Khardjy ed. Juynboll (1896*. 
Alu'-jamy ed. Wiistcnfeld (1866-1873). 
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jj\ means not only fo fertilize a date-palm (Miibarrad 137"*) but 
also io produce something by mcatis of fertiiisation^ e g. 

0 <0 J 0 uJ Cj 

belong to him who cultivates them,” 

Ibn ir. 13'-. 

j £ ^ 

applied to troops of horses^ sec Ibn If. 590^ ( - lab. i 
i42(y*), ‘Anflr ibn awTufail (ed. Lyall) No. 23 v. 6. 

. . . 0 -fr 

to elapse is construct^ with J m the sense of tiftef\jb\^ ^JJJ ^1, 
Ham. T9T'^ • 

to be unsuccessfiJ in an enterprise, Baladh.^TSy’'*; to be visited 
by an apparition CA dUt), Ibn H. 9I^ cf. 9i’'\ 

, -51 {^y 8 conj.) to help^ Pfan>, 48-^ 

^ • 

preferable^ dearer, [ymdiW. 69^ |read jl>\, not 
JJt to founds kingdom, Maqq. i 212-. 

.. f 

to act treacherously (see Wollhauson, Skizzen iv 69' seq.) is con- 
strued with ^ of the person injured, Ibn H. 343^^ 

0 O ^0 * ^ 

J9>\~jp\ wiW to commit perjury, Ibn FT. 778^ 

0 t 

yea is used to confirm not only a statement of some one else 
but also a previous staU^nient of the speaker, e.g. Agh. iii 72^^ 

J^1 or *J*ij*1 (without or ^J) because of.,., for which a verse of 
‘Adi ibn Zaid is cited in the lexicons, occurs also in another 
verse of the same poet, Agh. ii 2(P {- 34^). 

pond, Agh. XIX 33‘^h 

9 d £ 9 .« 3 t 

or dirty water has a pi. ^^ 1 ^ 1 , Agh. ii 41“-. 

0 w* 

from Aram, a^i^t^dnd, usually means a basin for washing 
clothes etc., but abFara/daci (B. p. 66") uses it for a wine-jar \ 
that it is not here a “ wine-bowl appears from the fact that it 

. At ^ 3 m • 

is “.sealed” 

Ju^l — Juki he seized hrs rbfif, i.e. he took vengeance, Ham. iS6'\ 

likewise without JiaJ1,*e.g? UUJU) juk ^Avenge ‘Uthman 
upon me!” Fnkhri 122*- (the parallel pas.sage in^Tab. i 3210' 

seq. has JxpI): jukl, with acc. and L 5 ^ •, is to seize 

itpon something to the^njury, or disadvantage, of a person, e.g. 

j^l 5 (j\ ‘^Perhaps we may detect him in a 
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a 

Ij/l 

P 

^tml\ 

' P 

>1 


mistake,” Ibn Qut. Sh. 4- seq., similarly where it is a question 
of obstructing a man’s path (sec Dozy), and hence we may ex- 
plain the phrase aJUI J^t “ God prevented 

them from seeing him,” Ibn H. 326": dJ^ikU it took its 

course^ is applied to intoxicants and the like, with of the 

person, e.g. UJ^U wjut .1 She 

gave him wine to drink until 'it produced its effect upon him,” 


Tab. i 760^^, but usually the direct object is omitted, e.g. 
^l^guJl J^l, Agh. ii 33‘^ (cf. dx ioo‘), also with ^ instead 

j j p 0 .» 

of (see Lane), cf. .>»Xa 3 pestil^iiicc which 

OJ 

will attack you,” Bukh. ii 29*8^ seq., ^ “Con- 

tinue thy story,” Agh. xix 27/^ 


course may oe used for habifi,'^ mode of lifc^ e.g. Jl>1 


iJLiJI Ax^\ ^J.Ai “ Let not any people of 


the lower classes seek to adopt the habits of the dominant 
classes,^’ Dmaw. 7 7^ 


jui-l — Instead of the usual to the very last of them, one 

and ally we find Bukh. i 55^- seci- 
I 

3I calamity is construed as fern., Ham. 258"’^ 

ojbl is usually not “a vessel for washing” (Kreytag, las)acrum) but 
a skin-bottle for drinking-watery flam. 253^’, "j'ab. ii 1091^*, jjl. 
^^bl, Ham. 233'. 

5 p 

to cause a person to enter a house or a chamber, Abu Mihjan 
No. 12 z'. 2. 


SP 

harniy damagey is used also for the damaged fart of. a thing, 
Mubarrad 360^^^ 

5 ^ 1 — 5^1 as a preposition is the equivalent of like, Baladh. 

' i84« 

to obtain the ivhole of thing (ac(; ), Ibn H. 763''^'’. 

j « p 

the iribCy the community 143^*, 144^ 

9;. .. £ 9 .. £ 

.w^er forms a pi. according to the Lisan — cf. Ham. 

218-* [read U 5 C-it ]. 

0 ^ 

circuit (round a hou.se or U?pt) is applied to the trench out of 

which the dog? lap ‘water, Agh. iii 33*^^/ p 
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* 91 — The use of *^1 in adjurations (e.g. 

‘‘I beseech thee to do it’') is well known. It may be noted 
that this is sometimes followed by a ntdimdant U, e.g. 
to ‘‘to tell me," Ibn H. 1 16^‘’ seq., ^5ju3 U 

^ J ot ' 

to be honest with yourselves," Mu bar rad 559^ 

In all the recent* Hebre\^ lexicons the Aralnc root is cited in 
order to explain the obscure word xiv 3, liii 4, 

Job XV 16. But \v}^etlier siicli a rodt ever existed in Arabic is 
extremely doubtfir: The only word vvhich the native lexico- 
graphers derive from it is the verb “ b) fte densir, tangled, ‘ 

confused/’ applied to herbage and metaphorically to diftieult 
affairs? This verb, kowev’^er, may be formed from ^3 (see 
^V'right's Grtxniniar 3rd ed- i Sr a), a view which appears to 
be conlirii#:d by the nc)minal forms ^ 3 ^, and 

(Jjsan iv 34''*). aMoreover under the root we fuid a verb 

a -rO 

to which exactly the same meaning is ascribed (Idsan 

iv Tif-'* seep). As for the statenuait of Freytag that means, 

among other things, fo /uconic soifr (of milk), it is not found in 
the fasan nor, so far as I have been aide to ascertain, in any 
authority earlier than the (Jamfis ; to ([uole it as evidence for 
the meaning of a Hebrew word is therefore illegitimate. 

is not only a ivell-known place but also a wcltk?town person^ 
e.g. WU jSJ Nawawi 

659")- • 

dXlll (var. aJJI) to express surprise*Mubarrad 576’^ aAJI <UJl 5 
• ^ “ Beware of refusing to admit him ! " Agh. wiii 64^ 

^31 tjuk “ This (is) in addition to. . i.e. “not to mention. 

Ibn Qut. Sh. y. ^ * 

j.0o\, in the phrase j^ol, i.s^ said by al-Akhfash (sec the Sihah 

y y «< . 

and the Lisan^.v.) to be th*e ecpiivalent of jilwl, which Lane here 
translates “became .sevvre,'^ distressful, grievefts or afflictive." 

But in Hukli. i S"*’ (-Hi 255'') j-di must 

mean “ he ?ias become a person of great imi)ortance.’' 

t of Hi . . • 

thtf saying “ like yesterday when it is past " 

(Ibn 11. 590-**), is probably to 1)4^ taken ts determined in virtue 


oUl 


431 
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of its senso, iiol as a noun in the construct — cf. the proverb 

t Si , ® 

j 6 \ scorns to bo used us the cquivuicnl of ijJau tn/}e in a verse of 

al-A‘sha al-Harnduni, Agh. v 151*'* 

X X Uli ttfi fl M I " ^ WXJ 

VjW 

-- XX , ^ X 

p 0 0 ■' 

^j| — W'hcther //is ever followed by the Imperf. Indie, may be 

doubted. Of the three instMices given by Reckendorf {Die 
sy/ftaJ^/. Fer/id/Z/iis'se des Arnb.xix 691) not one is a ease in 
point; since tlie use of for in l.lain. and Miibarrad 
474^-, must be regarded as an ordinary poetical license (see 
Wright’s Grammar^ 3rd ed. ii p. 389), while in the v<;rse of 
Abud-‘Atahiyah {Diwdn^ Beyrout ed. p. 62")* it is obvious that 

we should read iyJ Jujijj ‘‘('ast off thy cares 

» > X 0 

so as not to be distresscxl by them!” — not “if thou 

art distressed/ as Reckendorf assumes [the Beyrout ed. lias 

o']- 

X ® 

t f 

///e remains of ashes^ Qutami (ed. Barth) No. 14 6. 

9 9t 

gifii com pensationy Ham. 24H. 

9 x«x 

A5! Iwdify defect y blemish y Bukh. 11 357 . 

f t 9 x.x 

4 Jt statCy conditioHy sec Mubarrad 74o'\ liarn. 202^=' (?). 

>Zit 

jy as adverb, I lam, 501“-^ LamTyah v. 45, Mufassal 67*: the 

x^£ X x^,£ i- 

phrase (- Jjl UU) last yeary which some grammarians 

9 

condemn {.see Lane s.v.^U), occurs twice in Agh. iii i88'‘Lseq. 

Cnrf' I (Persian) rwv///w//<7/ //3V/f,Y, Dinaw. 47I 

9 , . . 

injbyy applied both to human beings and to ikiimals,* is 
evidently the Syriac hdbhbsa “a small child,’’ as Brockelmann 
has pointed out ( Grundpss der very;leicht}idcn Gra??im, i p. 395). 
Hence it is quite natural that in a well-known tradition, whicli 
is bused upon a ChristiiJij legend, thij word should be put into 
the niouth of a pre-lsknnic anchoret (Bukh. i 304'’’). 'I’he view 
of Prof. Karal:)acek, mentioned by Do Goeje in Ibn Qut. Sh. 
< Gios^ury that is from the Persian fdbus “foot-kisser” 

' does not deserve a serious refutation. * 

.3 0 X Ml 0 ^ 

one who h beyond the saSy hence \Joja^j as cMlective, “our 
brethren beyonf.l the sea,” Ibn H. 24cji^ 1 
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> i * M 


rr 


tju — “unless they had first brought her to him,” 

"" j ■«' 

Dmaw, 17'^ cf. 43^^, where we should read 
-• ® * 

{^J^\ to render a thing plausihlc^ or attractive, to a person (with 
aco. and J), I bn Qut. Sh. 113^ 

■i 0 ^ f} j/ 0 ^ •' ,, 

(not as in Frey^ag), pi. desert /and, Agh. ii 22"*. 

^jju to escort travellers, tether by land or by water, Dinaw. 105^ — 
see also the Glossary to Tab. and Dozy. According to al- 
Jawaliqi and otlie|| native authorises the word is of Persian 
origin, but its etymology is obscure ; the modern Persian 

*ii» 

an escort, or the act of escorting:;, seems to have been 
borrowed back from the Arabic. 

a^JJt “They have foifeited their righj to pro- 

tection,” Baladh. 183^ 

*i i 

painful is used by al-Mutanabbi m the sense of extraordmary, 

• ^> 4^1 P* 75 ^^’ 

time^of piety, hence the season of the Amiual Pilpdmage, I bn 
H. 93*" [the British Museum MS, Add. 18500, fob 42"^, lias 

0 

ft ^ ^ 

j>^ with \jU]. 

0 « ' 0 • j • 1 

Ju*j -- JlAI “the inhabitants of the sacred territory,^ i.e. the 
Quraish, Ibn H. 590^ 

^ ^ cl 

to send things as merc/umdise (acLcu) in the charge of some 
one, with acc. of the things and ^ of the person, Ibn H. 4fK/, 
also with the direct object understood, ibid. 470^ 

^ ^ d ^ i ^ cc Of 

ofie 7 xf/io dwells in the valley of Mecca, 

• Ibn H. 1 1 lb 

f oi iff t 0 I’ Of oi 

0^1 to contain, U«a5 UbJUia*! oukd “ Her entrails (seem to) 

contain reed-pipes,^’ Hudh. W. No. 139 7 \ 2. 

• 

f i ff Of f ft f f St ff 

‘*^110 marched along the sea-coast,” 


Dinaw. 58'^ • ' • 

f 0 f Of f 0 I f 0 f ^ 

jcju- ^J-o “provided that it coi«#s from the 

East,” Bibl. geogr, viii i8*^ * 

J f cl ^ • 0 f J f ol M 

in a causative sense, ijl “This will render 

thee more fainous,'’ Dinaw. lot/. 
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/<? preserve for ofieself hence to retam the ajfection of a person, 
e.g. in Nab. No. 37'. 11 




^ AoJ 13 

“ Thou canst not retain the affection of a kinsman whom thou 
dOvSt not help in time of ^trouble — whal man is blameless?” 
Derenbourg in his edition of an-Nilhighah (p. 126) wrongly 
translates ‘‘Jamais tu n’as laisso tin frere egare sans venir ason 
sccours” etc. Compare the^iimilaf verse (Nacj. 220^® and, with 
variants, Ibn ( 7 iit. Sh. 204") | 

JCAJ 131 \^\ VAJjUd 

to ufuieratand (with acc.)^ *i) Lo^ 5 wJl U 

• dJi:J ^b=D Mils). S 1 6^ 

J^l to dcdarc oneself innocent ^ I)in:nv. 173 . 

^ t' ^ 

to be distributed freely (said of food), Ham. 138^ 

r, , ^ • 0* 

3 ^ the name given by the grammariaiH’ to 3I 
when it is a question of “one or both ” of tvvo objects, as dis- 

p£ 

tingiiished from when it denotes the “olTer of a choice” 
0 

between alternatives, Mufassal 141'", llam. 255-^ 
Baid. i 198^^ 

5 j 

jyj a thinsf that is ^vastedy afi act performed in vaifiy Mubarrad 247’”. 
<> 

(Persian) garden^ Dinaw. 114^'* — a passage which appears to be 
translated from the Pahlawi, see Nbldcke^s 'I'ransl. of 'Jabari 
P -375 foot-note. 

to seek to obtain one's liberty by purchase, (said of slaves), 
Th. u. M. i9‘. 

4 JUJ, properly domcy usually means a Christian church', according 
to Fraenkel (/Vt’ aramaischen Fremdworter p. 274) the use of 

9 ^ 

for Jewish places of worship (Agh. xix 97*^) is incorrect. 
Hut it is w^orth noticing that in a v^rse of Jarir a Zoroastrian 
sanctuary is called a 4Jco,* 

ti ^ ^ ^ C ^ it > tr ^ 0^ 

jjUl lyJ 

Mu‘arrab 74*- (= Jarir, Dtwany Cairo ed. ii 156’, Sihah and 
I.isan s.r. with the Beading for in the two 

last). 
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Oti ChW is not only to forsake^ but also to he different in character, 

0 y ^ 

value etc., as in speaking of two classes of teachers, 
k>s^V». Musi. S. i 3'". 

r, 0 ^ I) 0 > 

one ivho has a familiar spirit (^U or axjfJ), Agh. iii i88''‘, 
i 89>1 

^ 0 0 i 

^jj ^jJ to permit^ with acc. an^i jjt, Th. u. M. 34“^’: to spare a person 
some trouble or inconvenience, with acc. of the person and 
of the thing, e.g. aUI Jyi/j ^3, Bukh. i 327^^ 

cf. 329^^ 

OxOJ J ^ 0 t Hit 4 

w^ju unwilHng^ 3A3 >3 ‘‘a friendship that comes by 

compulsion/’ Ham. MT*"*. 

P W • 

in a straigh* line^ said of a K^an, Dinaw. 164^^ of an 
eagle, Ibii H. 126-. 

to appoi?it i\ person to a post, ,^*^3! jjL# 3 C^jl3 

✓ J 0^ '' " t ,,, ..xOf 

^ oWjj-^b ^\gh. ii 20-^ *>^3 ^ 

• ibid. 20^’. 

^ * 5 i ti . 

^.,,-^3 ^--^5133 (pi. of “Lord of the shining (stars) ” 

is a title of God, Ibn 11 . t8o‘. 

fr 9 X 

said of the stature, Imr. No. 4 4, Farazd. B. 8ob 

a boy — the verse cited in the Sihah i 486 '* occurs in iiudh. 
W. No. 1 41 7.K I, 


i. to draw a person towards oneself \x\ order to speak to him, 

' 3^! Ibn Khali. No. 389 p. 90“ cf. 9o^ 

✓ > 0 ^ • 

to i'v/// a 7 (>ay^ escape. Ham. 241*^. 

3Jki^ ^3«^ is usually a fire-brand (Qur’an 28'''), but the dual is applied 
to the two ends of a cord, Mubarrad 244^ 

^3^31^, properly a heap, a mass, hence metaphorically a great 
community, Dinaw. 153'“^ 

u-*»V*^“The moaning “book’’ or “page” (djuSn^), which is 
assigned to tliis Nvord in the J.exicons, seems to be^c^ue to the 
misunderstartding of a well-known verse, Inir. No. 32 z>. 4, 
whercj it ipeans e/ay used for sealing \ it is derived from the 
Aram, gargeshtd, as Fr?lenkel points out {Die aramdisihcn 
Fremdtvdrfer p. 252). • ^ 
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JjKfc 






IJkA ji-o dJiJi} “whenever he happened to 

say the like of tliis,” Fakhri 138**. 

eju^ -'The meaning /o traverse belongs not only to the ist conj. 
but also to the 8 th, e.g. (\ n 23' 

[the reading i.; V^ujut iv 926'' is evidently to be 

rei 


- h>om the meaning /o -toV/t' is derived that ot expcrtin^^^ 
reckom)!^ on a thing (with ^), e.g. Zj^j ^U 31 

Hi ^ 

v>^ Fakhri 296'“, and in line 4 sS^i^ a-UI 

aj t^nOjhC^ Lo. 

j^*af is ;in adj. used as a term of abuse, appan ntly ivretched, 
Hudh. W. No. 143 V. 7. 

Jjt^, with acc. and ^ , to spend money on something, L« I^X«^ 
^ Ham. 262-”, \SjSst ^ 

Sj^l JaJ [read i\j£»] “ He used to s])cnd two dirhams 
on the hire of a mule (to go) to al-Iiirah,” Agh. x 89"’ seq. 

coivard (masc. ), Mubarrad 247*^ 

to offer food in a bowl (SIa^), Ham. 103*’- — this is probably 
what Frey tag means by apposiiit scutcllamy for which he gives 
no authority. 

A) means not only audicniiam ci fecit (Freytag) but also he 

ft jr jf 

lay in wait to attack him^ Mubarrad 591'’ : ^UsuqJJ “ He 

sat as judge in the Court of Appeal,” h'akhri 243"’. ^ ♦ 

O^Jl^ — O^UJt (Aram. KwS-i E^*n) the Exi larch ^ i.e. the 

^ ' 4 T ' T •• 

Chief of the Jews in Babylonia, Qazwini 203^' se(|. 

• 

to turn is intransitive, but in Ibn Sa‘d i, part i, 93^’* it seems 
to be us(^d transitively, ^jJl “The wind turned it” 

^ . a i ^ ^ 

* (i.e. the ship). The right reading, hojv'ever, is as we 

learn from Li.san iii 71®, cf. Azraqi 114^^ (lylateo^ni). 

• * « 

^ 0 ^ a ^ 

^0 at^mv onesedf to be detained^ *i), Ibn H. 13 7"'. 
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consecrated is applied not only to things but also to persons, 
e.g. 349^*^—1110 term is doubtless de- 

rived from the Syr. Mhisha^ which has the same sense. 

0 0 

a lean camel (which is uncomfortable for the rider), hence, 
metaphorically, misery^ AJchtal 93^ 

^ b y i ^ • 

to ask a person ib relate stories, ojjitoUwli, 

Agh.'xix 8=’. . ^ 

So. I • 

means not only military (Dozy) but also that which belongs 
to the hostile territory jl>); thus Christian women born 

u< 0 X 

in tlie MyzantiiiL; Empire are called C>L>Jj>*fc, llaid. i 248'’. 
sour milk, in th(f (^amiis, is a mii^rake which hat been 

^ ^ O d ^ 

repeated by Freytag and Ivane; the correct form is 
(Lisan v 259', xvi 256*’ seq.) and this agrees with the reading 
of the MS in Naq. 929^^ Hence the statement in the Glossary 
• p. 330 should be corrected. 

j 

^3}^ nitans not only roughness in the abstract but also ro?^gh 
ground H. 418**. 

j,^». to disappear beloiv the horizon, said of any distant object, e.g. 

J J . J 0 Ml 

O^aJ! “until he could uo longer see the 

houses,” Ibn H. 15C. 

0 w j 0 

(pi. of ^u.) bare-headed is an epithet of vultures, who are 
called Dlnaw. 303***. 

metaphorically, to he stopped, to come to an end, Dinaw. 287“, 
Fakhri 285'**. 

a small circular island (Lisan s.v.), see Azraqi 4^ [read 


jJl>. i. to feel resentment is construed not only with of the 
person against*whom resentment is felt but also with the aec. 
of the thing which causes. resentment, Tab. i 

w . ^ 

in the absolute sense, to do lohat is right, Dinaw. 
jyL»-, like ^Uute, is used substantivally for that which one is bou/^d 
to defend, i.e, one's family, possessions etc., 

PTudh. K. No* 92 44. t 
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Lr*J^ 

u^j^ 


(f3>- 


0> 

>jJI is explained in the Lisan by ^ 

collected in the inside” (l^ine), but in Ibn H. 575^“ (=Tab. i 

» 0 

1407^’) the phrase is applied to a scratch on the neck, 

so that the meaning must be “the blood ceased to flow.” 

^ a St 

applied to a man, ^ “ He became 

firmly attached to Christianity,” Iba H. 143^^ 


u. metaphorically, to sticky Ham. 257’“^^ [s.v.l.]. 

'hi 

4 o £ *0 ^ ^ > o i 

(l)l. of saddle-cloth, is used in the phrase 

“ men who are wont to compose poetry,” l.Iam. 143’“, 
cf. 'Fab. i 829'“. 

“He urged them to for ii an alliance’' Ham. 261®. 


0 9 t o 

used for the fern., ^ 13 I Bukh. 


1 31' 


0 H ^ . • 

'wa/it is construed not only with but also With 
Bukh. iii 403'', Tbn H. 466*^ or with iijid. 790^®. 

jU. u. /o refnove a wounded man from the battle-field, Ibn 443^^. 

4 di ^ ^ 

dofuain^ ierriiory (in the political sense), Dinaw. 41“, 330^ 
hence share^ allotted poriiofiy Agh. v 26'*. 

^ ^ i ^ 

Jbl^t with acc, and Ubule^. “he who 

builds a wall round anything,” Yahya 66’\ 

to reverse tlie saddle on the back of a camel, Ibn H. 43 


said of things, to he tlu’own into confuskm^ DTnaw. 324'\ 

9 » j 

ill-gotten Tab. 11023^^ 

9 .» 

dumb (used for the fern.), Mubarrad 236’^. 

i £ j .. 0 £ 

pi. of Akhtal 19". ' 


sjoj^ u. or i. to compute the quantity of dates on a palm-tree, is 
construed with of the persons for whom the computation 
is made, Ibn H. 777® ocq. 


(= Agh. xi 25^^ 


a » 

the mouth of a wine-jar, Akhtal 98^ 


c 2' . *’ 

(pi. of a 5 ^) Strips is applied to the swaddlmg-clothes of an 

. t ^ ^ j j.. 

infant, Ham. 253’, also to Ifunners^ which are called 
/Vkhtal ibo^^cf. A^h. xx 137’*. 


4 
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Jljdm to be dislocated^ Lyall, Ten ancient Arabic Poems p. 144’ 

(= De Sacy, Chrest, arabe ii 151^, hence, metaphorically, to be 
sorrow-stricken^ Tha'alibT, Ghurar (ed. Zotenberg) 576^. 

jerky ^ unsteady^ said of a woman's gait, Mufadd. Th. No. 16 

V. 8 . 


^5*^ rencftred by J>ane “ he guarded himself against them 

in an extraordinary degree " etc. — an explanation based upon 
a wrong reading* for Lisan xviii 250’'^). The 

real meaning of the phrase is undoubtedly “ He took precautions 
46r their safety," Ibn H. 795^'* [read cf. Baladh. 

Glossary s.r. and Tab. Glossary s.r. 

siipfrioriiy (m parallelism with J^), Mufassal 3*. 

(pi. of iLai-) cofiditions^ siipulatio?iSy Dinaw. 281^**. 




i. That this verb may mean simply to moisten^ not necessarily 

J 0 H 3 

to slain ^ is shown by the phra.se 
Dinaw. iso’^h 


to blacken a man's eye by a blow, Ibn H. 244'^, cf. 

* O » 

'jab. i 1582® and Bakidh. Glos.sary s.v. : to plant 
shrubs or vegetables^ Fakhri 238^k 


to be absent from some one or something (acc.), U 

as long as two things are absent from thee," Bukh. 


IV 72^ 


u. to ask a woman in marriage, is construed with of 
tlie person on 7vhose behalf the request is made, Ibn Sakl i, 
, part I, 58** seq. 

Aojtm a blow on the nose, Ibn H. 468'. 

to conceal, with ^ of the thing, Ibn H. 166’^, 60 ik 
to Store up a thing in a place, with two accj^satives, 

^ ^ vt ^ * 

Ujd^ “a copy which he stored up in his chancery," 
Dinaw. 73®. •• 

Oljlij* i.e . Paradise and Hell, ShahrastanT (ed. Cureton) i 61'^^ 

.. kJ X ^ 

to reach, come to a person, wjth jJI,^am. 22*^. 
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— 'rhe phrase ^ Jaloi. “ He spoke incoherently/' 

which l-)ozy quotes from the Muhit al-Miihit, occurs in Agh. vii 

i86‘^ cf. delirium^ Ibn H. 191^^; iaJLi., in Ibri Khali. 

No. 451 p. 28^'^ evidently means “he became imbecile,” but 

whether we should read or idcL (with Wright, Arabic 

Reading-hook p. 88^^) is ddiibtfiiL ^ 

with two aceusative.s, MJ “ Dost thou 

wish me to cancel my agreement with thee?” Naq. 25’'. 

k^JX^ u. io marry a ividow or a divorced ivoman^ is used with the 

^ i ^ ^ - 

acc. of the former husband, , A^h. xiv i68“‘, cf. 169', 

or else with jju Ibn H-^ T44^^355”: “ May 

peace accohipany him!” is a form of blessing, ibn H. 792*- 
(- 'Tab. i 161 

j ^ ' 

okS'iU. (pi. of Ai-jXcfc.) sucees.^ors, sundvo/\<^ Ham. 250^^ 

J ** * • 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ iM M ^ 

U> y)X^ “C onduct us through the ways,? i.e. by 

a zigzag route, Dmaw. 291' seq. ^ *' 

^ ^ o * 

lo enjoy oneself Dozy) occurs in Agh. v £5-'’*, I31j 

j I » * * " 

a ^ « • « • 

to move rapidly is applied not only to living creatures but also 

to such things as the mirage (Jl), Ibn H. 360"’ (-^ Hassan ibn 

'rhabit ed. Hirschfeld No. 84 v. 5). 

4 w .. ^ ^ 0 op 

fertile^ oj\^ Mubarrad 134’^ 

to offer a choice may be construed not only with the isce. of the 
person and of the alternatives but also with two accusatives 

o<o oj ^ ik it , • 

and 3I, e.g. tUll L5^ JjlP' “They 

offered him the choice of surrendering unconditionally or of 
casting himself down,”* Ham. 36“. 

JU. a. to suspect a person' (with ^), Ibn il. 133^*^ 

9 

ctfitinual, said of rain, Muwashsha 28“\ 

i. metaphorically, to do a thing slowly^ with of the thing, 

^ I.)inaw. 44'\ * 

to treat affectionately^ ai^plied to the handling of a wine-skin, 
Inir. No. 36 V. 2. * 
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smoke — 'rho tradition which is ciuoted in the Lisan iii 
491'" occurs in Bukh. i 340®, iv 153”. 


or 


as a prep, within^ "rab, i 762**, Qazwmi 214-“. 

9 j 0 ^ d £ 

smoke makes a pi. Akhtal r 12 '. 


4 JU-J 3 — The phrcfce ^0^ 342 ’ cf. Lisan ix 439‘0 

variously interpreted. Wcllhausen {Skizzen iv 68) translates “an 
act of violence,’* vv^jih? Caetani {Anmili i 398) explains 
as “power” (potere). The proper meaning of the word is 
^ipparently oiitjloiv^ the outbreak of some d^^sire or passion ; 

0» » o' 

may therefore be rendered “ an outbreak of lawless- 
ness.”#Hcnce also po^'tical use of for “gift,” thii 

“outflow’’ of generosity (see Naq. GloTssary). * 

u., with* often means to carry on a propaganda in favour 

• of ^someone, the direct object (jj-aUl or the like) being under' 
^ stood, e.g. Takhn 187’”. 

• j ^ 

. • ^^3 fo ask someone for a thing, with acc. of the person and ^ of 
the thing, Hudh. W. No. 141 ik 5. 

9*- 0 

j^3 or hooky registery is admittedly a loan-word from the 

Persian. But no one, so for as I know, has pointed out that 

> ^ y" 0 ^ 

* tljti Persian jpii is borrow^ed from Gr. h<fiOipa parchmenty cf. the 
iSacriXLKal SabO^pai of Persia, Avhence Ktesias professes to have 
drawn his information (Diodorus ii 32). 

9 ^ ' 

%iJU3 smmf is given by Dozy, on the authority of Wright, as occurring 
'• ^innhe Diwan of al-AkhuL The reference is apparently to a 
ATerse. which we find in Akhtal 25^ • 

0 ^ oje j #£ j O'-tf 

^iLi 7^1 lit 

The glossator explains as - , but whether can 

be used as an* epithet of Snow is very doubtful. In the frag- 
ments of ah Akhtal publiched by Gritifini from if Yemenite MS 
(Beyrout, 1907) p. 90 this verse appears with reading 

9 W yi 

.iU,K£> “ like ash-grey mares.” • 

4f ^ m 

— From the explanaWon given in the Lisin it would appear 
that this verbal form, when used of ^literal bleeding, always 


B. P. V. 


5 
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c 








refers to bleeding from the But the contrary is proved 

by Dmaw. 104'*-*, since implies that it is here a question 

of a stab in the belly. 

— L«3 “May I eat blood is a curse which a man 

invokes upon himself in the event of his not fulfilling a promise 
or a threat, Ham. <Si3^ Bor the use of in the sense of life^ 
of which Dozy cites one e :ample (Tab. iii 361®), see Ibn H. 
691^*^ seq., Ham. 26 2^ Agh. xix 4'^ pi. 2U3 lives, Baladh, 113^ 

« C . . . V . ^ . 

dangerously ill (interitui obi oxms) is mentioned by Frey tag 
as occurring in the Hamasah. 'rhis appears to be a mistake, 
as Lane remarks. But the existence of the word is proved by 
a verse of al-Farazdaq, ed. Hell, 2tc Hiilfte, No. 468* i 

f sb O'^ ^ ^ 

W X 

^3 to fall short, to fail to reach a thing (with ^^3“" - 

Abu Dharr wrongly explains C.03 as corning from the root 

i 

unimportant, said of a thing, Ham. 55“^ 

^ * j it * 

cro 7 vded, epithet of a battle-field, Ham. 56-*^ [read for 


90^ * b ^ 

_,Jb> — Instead of the ordinary always we sometimes find 

^jijl ju, Ibn H. 468“, Mubarrad 248”, Agh. v 150“ also 

o Si * f b .St S 

jjbjJl Fakhri 134’*; on the other hand j.AjJI 
means formerly, Baladh. 225'’ (see the Glossary s.v, ju). 
a. to calu?nniate, Agh, iv 79 

f» * Q * . * /r V* 

^33 a large tree, or collectively large trees (sec Dozy), seems to 

A b ^ b * ^St * 

be used as an adjective in Ibn 11 . 61 8**, 

b t • . . 

here Abu Dharr explains ^^3 as ~ But it is 

b * b * 

much more probable^that we should read 
lightful to enter,” see Lisan iii 283’ .seq. 

.. • 9 b , * 

jlj ii. to occur to a person, come into 4 tis mind, v>aJ lyj 3 ^ jb 
^ 1 **. “ A good tune foi them (i.e. for the verses in question) 
suggested itself to me,’’ Agh. xxi 4^^ 

^^3 zeal for 7 ‘eligion, Dmaw, 313^^ * 

u. — ajJij sJi “ Me shc^k his tail,” liC “he«drove away (the 
flies) wiiff bis taiV” said of a horse, Ibn H. 5S9‘^ 
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sp jji — Instead of Jl^ an uncompleted portion of a saying 

0 ^ j 0 ^ 

(Lane), we also find Jt^ Ibn H. 753". 

9w i 9 ^ 

iJiJi 0^3 (pi. of *JLi 3 ?) rapid in their effect^^ epithet of swords, Ibn 

H. 553'"- , 

9 i * C"' » . 

(pi. of ,j>S3 ^lin) is applied also to the upper part of the In'easts 
of birds, Lamlyah v, 3^. 

the edge of a Rw(^rd, Farazd. B. i»3o^"- 

^t'^^dy to perish^ OW^-^ ^ whose poetry is 

soon forgotten/’ Agh. iii 38“” — a pi. j^>joIa 3 is mentioned by 
Dozy, 

33 U3J53 (= Ham. 442’^; tvJ 1^3 “t^c districts adjoi ting it,’’ 

Baladh. 132^ 

® 1^3 dry\ Ibn H. 170"®. 

4 

Jii Jii latter part of a period of time, Fakhri 222'**. 

lid of a box (JsdL^), Agh. vi 135*^: at the end of a 

period, Ibn H. 381'^, 415**, 648“. 

3 Ul 0 ^ ^ 0 tr 0 

adj. — ^PP- 5^'* 

^ 4. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

fi- ^ 

c^*!P to gaze at an object (acc,), properly to compete ivith one an- 

^ <f0 J 0 W ^ ^ «« 

other in the attempt to see, ^ Juki 

sOl ^ U£» aI.tJI, Musi. S. ii 349-1 

OO O^x 9 e- 9 0i 

makes a pl. 'fab, i 764'\ 

O 0 ^ 

j troop of antelopes^ used mctaphowcally for women, Akhtal 2 7'’. 




u^j to think of the future^ Mubarrad 595^** (masdar). 
to sojourn in a place (with ^), Yaqiit ii 645**^ [read 

j ^0t ♦ • 

Ja^jl firmer, more stable, 'Ph. u. M. 53*'^. 

®.'0 2 '"'' * * 

or - l. 5^ their normal condition,” i.e. ^‘in 

the full enjoyment of tlteir rights/* see Ibn H. 341® seq., and 
the note by Wellhausen, Shizzen iv 68. 

— The passive of this verb seems to occur in Dinaw. rS8^ 
OU there can be little doubt that we, 

should read w^a, see Lisan ii 4S«“ ~JI 
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worn-out makes a pi. fem. Ibn H. 417^. 

L5^J ^ ** condoled with him,” is construed with ol 

the thing for which condolence is expressed, 'Fab. ii 1097^ 

* ® . 

agifakd^ is Bn epithet not only of human beings 
but also of the sea, Th. 4^"’, (io\ 

unckd??^ Farazd. B. iid*’'. 

take hack ^ rec^ain (with ae^.), Baliidh. 20 Agb. v 155^"- 

y 3 Ct ^ 3 0 ^ j ^ 3 3 i 

is often ‘‘some of them,*’ e.g. 

J O's. 

6 j^\ di^ “Some of them began to feel uncomfortable/’ 

6 a 3 3^ 

Mubarrad 317^, cf. Ibn H. 470’; iU^jL)! J^j “the founder of 
the dynasty,” Fakhri i86‘\ 

uOL^jj tv fake a liherty\ i.e. to tmnsgress the law^ Bukh. i 31/. 


3j u. — “ It repelled the gaze,” i.e. no one could bear to 

look at it, Ham. 51^ cf, tS6\ 

5. 

(pk of Ibj mantle) is used in the metaphorical phrase 

6 «il Jj. Of ^ 

Nvhich seems to mean beantlfitl poems^ Agh. vii i87’’‘ 
— for the comparison of poetry to weaving, see the T^exicons 
under the roots etc. 

(dtack a person (with Iludh. W". No. 140 7 k 4, 
ma.sd. ibid. 

^ .» <*£ i <r ^ Oi 

Jtwj Ju/jl — £lo.«JI “(God) loosed the .sky,” i.e. He sent rain, 

Dinaw. 6i^ 

90 0 

Jurfj — Instead of the usual 4JL»j “ at his ea.se, in a leisurely 
manner,” one may say Ibn H. 370^', 539I 

4 jL;j — UJLij 4J jJ “Tell him in our name,” Tab. i 1046^*, 

cf. DTnaw. 1 12^ 

• Hr 

wiijj t, or i. to sip has a ma^J, Mubarrad 73*. 

sJ^J C^j^j O^J correct^ i.e. classical^ speech^ Dinaw. 327”, cf. 

Ibn Qut. Sh., Glossary s.v, • 

* * of 

C-&J — For the use of this (jprm in speak idg of ihe foster/a/Z/t'r, 

^ see Ibn H. ^ 
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(pi. of or according to the Lisan) means not only 

slones used for building but also basalt blocks in their natural 
condition, e.g. I^ahid, Mu^allaqah v. 15 (see Noldeke’s Fiinf 
Alu^allaqdl W 70), I bn H. 799^^- 

to frighten is an expjbssion of which some authorities dis- 
approve (see Ifane), but it occurs in lab. ii 1092^^ 

a thunder cloud, Agh.^v 153’’. 

— . * t 

i- drive away, banish cares etc., Baid. i 579^, also 

^vith Mubarrad 227'“. 

00^ ® 

a deserted house, Baladh. 131^*. 

is n^ndereiJ by Freytjg ^‘anniiit, exaudivit,” 
lAit the real meaning is he paid attention to it — see Lane 

^ C 0 ^6^ 

1121 col. 3^^ seq. and cf. Ulj Bukh. i 32“^ seq. 

(Qastallani i 209' gives the explanation CJlIb 

lo^persecute, illtreat, Ibn IT. 172’'', cf. ^JUsOb 

419*^ and wUjIj j ^5 U iio3‘'^* to over/hm, 

submerge the land (acc.), said of a river, Bibl. geogr. viii 66^ seq. 
ws^jj a verbal root, Baid, i 570’*. 

40 ^ 9^0 

J-«j sand often means a desert, e.g. yy^)jji^ “like gazelles of 

diS ^ 3 Mt 

the desert,’’ Imr, No. 52 v, 33, “the 

majority of the Tanum (who dwell) in the desert,” 'bab. i 1919®, 
similarly the pi, JUj, Bakri 57’^ ^ 

s^<kj is explained by Freytag as “duae venae in interno armo 

^ ® . .1 

anteriorum pedum iumenti, ’ on the alleged authority of the 
Qamus and T)j. (i.e, the Sihah). But neither of these states 
that the word applies only to “beasts,” and, as a matter of 
fact, ^JUJblJ is repeatedly used in speaking of the veins in the 
fore-arm of a human being — see l ab. Glossary s.v., Ibn Qut. 
Sh. iT3\ 

' e 

^ 3 ) hence to slay (with acc.), Ham. 250’’^ 

^ 3 J ojiginaUy a journey in the evening is used also for a journey 

^ ^ 0^ 3 ^ X d ^ ^ 

^ in general, ^ Mabarrad 243*^ 
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in the sense of ivishing to do this or that to a person, may be 
construed not only with the acc. of the thing and ^ of the 
person (e.g. Qur an 33^") but also with the acc. of the person 
and of the thing, Ilam. T39^^ ThaMabi, Qisas al-Anbiyd 

i ^ ^ t 

195^’*: for he urged ^kim^ see 'lab. (Glossary, and cf. 

djj\ ** He was urged t^^ (marry) the daughter of 

Hamzah,” Ibn Sa‘d i, part i, 68-®. 

M/;?/’ V 7 i/, devise, U “what his mind thinks 

out,” Miibarrad 29(/, u^b - 75 *** 

^ i ^ ^ ^ 0 p 

«3^J j3b usually to cru/se admiration (syn. l)ut it sometimes 

means to regard ivith admiration, e.g. Akhtal 27^ 

' 

■* d ^ . / 

Here the glossator takes in its ordinary sense — compare, 

^ j > 3^ > ^ 

however, the similar passage in Ibn II. no', aJ 

wJ 

o!P»ui, where the meaning “ regard with admiration is the 
only possible one. * 

>b attack (with acc.), Ham. 132“", Balfidh. 220'*, pass. llam. 

•j 

40®, masd. ^b-^ Baladh. 132*". 

w.' i ^ ^ 3 

Uj (fern, of oWj) '(Vater, epithet of a cloud llam. 


o^j o^j to make guesses, Dinaw. 211’^ 

jij^j J^j^j (pk of is explained in thf Lexicons as troops of 7 nen, 

herds of a 7 iimals, etc.; but it also means Flam. 

JG * ’ 

233 • 

J-5j JbP Ham. 64^^ * * 

iS^J^ disinherit, lit. to^ui aside (with acc.), QazwTni 246“. 

3 ^ 0 i.' ^ 

*i '3 (Pl- of djulj) — is said in the Sihah to be an epithet 

of the lion, but in Imr.» No. 40 v. ii it is used as an epithet of 
tltii male ostrich ( JWj). • 

^ 3 *3^3 ^ • 

pi. jhw, a kind of Junvk — the half-verse quoted, on the 
• auth.ority of al Laith, in Lisan vi 5^ o<fciirs in Akhtal 107*. 

Jaaw cheerful, unruffled (appjied to the face), 0 ^> 

Muwash.sha 24I # 
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« 5:j *> ^ 3 ^ 

(pi. of ^w) w<f« wearing hng coats of mail Ibn H. 14* 

[var. \JuLj in ^ ab. i 903”]. 

is used not only of an official sentence but also of an 

® -* 

affiir^nation in the most general sense, e.g. ^.^1 ^)Lo»^ 

\yJSi, Baid. i 268-“, cf-^sSi" 

« » . ' • 

prison — On the origin of this word, see Greek Papyri in the 
British Afusem^^ (^atulogue with Texts, vol. v (ed. H. 1 . Bell, 
London, 1917) p. 134, footnote, “l\Tr Crum writes that he has 
n recently found in Coptic ostraca two instances of crtyvov as 
“ ‘ prison,’ j)rcsumably the origin of the ^^rabic sijn in the 
same sense,’’ Since this note was publislied I have been 
privately informed by Mr Crum that there are now more than 
•“ two instances ” of this word in C 'optic. How (rtyvov (ki,\ Latin 
signum) c%me to mean “ prison ” is not clear ; the fact, how- 
ever, appears certain. That it is impossible to explain 
from any known Aral.)ic root is evident, for the various words 
which arc given in the Lexicons under are cither de- 

0 

rivaflves from or seem to be wholly unconnected with it. 

Whether occurs anywhere in pre-Islamic poetry i do not 

know, but it is at least remarkable that in the Qur’an vj-aw 
and its denominative appear only in passages relating to 

Egypt (12-'' scA]., 2(P), 

to compete in magic JlaI “Challenge 

the whole \vorld to a competition in magic with this man of 
yours!” Ibn kj. 258'^ 


is explained in the Tasan as a broad arrow-head ” ( 

but in the verse of ash-Shanfara which is there quoted 
(-“ Miikidd. Th. No. 18 7;. 22) seems to mean “an 

arrow” simply, or perhaps some particular kind of arrowc 


to suit along the sea-coast Bibl. geogr, vii 353’^. 

is said totmean “a kmb” or “a kid,” but it also means a 
young camel, Ibn H. 433^^ and the pi. Jbwjts applied to the 
foals of mares, Akhtal 20^ ; similarly the collective Nab. 

No. 20 

St ^ ^ ^ o ^ 

^jU|i» to approach, draw near{mih Abu Mihjan No. 17 i. 

^ j. 0 0 * 

to shine, Ibn H. 22'^ 
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yLw uJ u. to punish (absol), Ham. 97^ Tab. ii 1x12“^ (opposed to lift). 

O Ml ii* , 

Jjt«/ Jl*-f one who coughs often, said of a man j^asping under a burden, 
AkhUiI i6o'‘. 

a. to bring a thing (with ^), Mufadd. Th. No. 37 v. 23 : to 

I 

a thing (ibout, ‘Hhost.‘ who were responsible 

for this,” Ham. I03‘^ • 

ti 6 ^ .... 

conduct, beho-riour, IJanu x i x“', (in this case applied to evi/ 
conduct). ^ 

9 0 j 0 i2 

Jaw ^Jjui the hnver story of a house, J-CJI Ibn H. 33>5'^ (opposed 

to ^). 

Jilw u. /)> be for 0 tteii^ fall into oblivion, Ibn (Juf. Sh. 4*. 

iying at full length, said of a slain man, flxn H. 27.V® 

'* A 6 ^ 

j^read X n 

9 o 9 .. 0 /• . 

S7vect, pleasant to drink, said of water, Aus ibn 
Hajar (ed. Geyer) No. 32 v, 16. 

to convert to Islam, P'akhri 143“. 

to behave like a member of the tribe of Siilaim, Ibn H. 865'-. 

90 

adj. whole, in good condition, Ham. So"®. 

^ yt ^ W f 

to spread a report (with ^ 1 ), Agh. xix 42”. 

2 0 ^ 

traditional, Th. u. M. 3*^ 

9 ^ ^ O J 

r a place where one can hear, Dinaw* 1^6'* 

^ ^ 0 i, ft 

jJL^t to hand over, transmit, Xij] .iiUUl Dinaw. 49'^ to 

urge horses to the attack, Ham. 7frk 

a ^ 0 t 

^ fash of lightning makes a pi. Hudh. VV. No. 139 v. 1 1. 

<0 a ^ 0 0 ’i <' 

Jv-rf' with e.g. Jv-' admitted me without 

difficulty,'’ Agh. iii iHy'\ 

r, 0 0 

spnoo t lines s, Imr. No. 52 v. 17. 

9 9 5 j ^ 

emaciated makes a pk >0^, Farazd. 15 . 163’, Ibn H. 593^® 
( Ru’bah, App. No. 86 v. 7). 

more capabJe. of governing, Ibn H. 2g^ 

t 9 9 i o O t -0 

a crowV, OjJl ^^U)I Ginaw. 175*^ 
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a ^ 9 ^ ^ 

—AiUflu “on condition that he should have enough to 

eat,” I)iikh. i 42". * 

A S . 

adj. ////rXr, ahundani, said of a camel’s hair, Mufadd. Th. No, 9 

7K 1 6. 

^>a^, as well as the more i/iiial means /o fill a place with 

troops etc., Ibn al-Athir xu 41"' — this con- 
firms the reading ‘"’34“ (llossary) and 

Fakhrf 253’- (see*m:^e). • 

® " 

i^tpplied to water, is said to mean “intermediate 

0 , 

between sweet (vJ^) salt”; but in 15 ib 1 . geogr. viii 27'’^ 

' * o , ' ... 

combined with and must therefore signify 

pleasant to drink. * 

5 oji 3 

Bibl. geogr. viii 50", 77^^ 

^ a ■r ^ Id > j 

^3^ usually means but in lab. ii 411^ [read l 5 yL« 

according to line 9] it must mean to come from the East, as 
appears from 412*’ seq., ^3>‘u^l ^>6 ; Medina lies 

between two harrahs (Yaqut iv 335''% and the harrah where 
the battle in question took place is the eastern harrah (ibid, ii 
252*^* seq.). 

C < 

(after a negative) for love or money, Agh. vii 

i<S6^' seq. 

is not only tumult but also harju, mischief in the most general 
.sen.se, e.g. Agh. xi 168*’ (^ flarin', Durrah 104^"). 

. S. 3 \ • 

sJC» or is reckoned among the addad, inasmuch as it means 

• < 

cither “ excess ” or “ deficiency,” bift the real meaning is simply 
^inequality, and hence it is used as the opposite of in a 
verse of an-Nabighah abja'di, describing a race between two 
horses, or, according to others, between a liorse and a wild ass 

a ^ ^ o«d X 3«i * 0 Zt * ^ ^ o ^ ^ 6 fO 

(r>i.san xi 83^^, Anbari, Affad, to8‘'*). 

with to come close to, hence to endanger, 

“'['hey (i.e. the years of famine) endangered the lives 
(of men),” fbn Sa‘d i, part 1, 54^^ ^ 

JkAw 45 lw a* 70 oman who rends /y:r garments (as a sign of mourning), 
Bukh. i 326’^ 
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to be unfortunate^ when construed with ^ sometimes means 
to be incapable of dealing with a person or thing, e.g. 

“They made no good use of their high rank,” Ibn H. 411*’. 
Similarly the adj. as when a poet boasts that he is 

“ incapableVof consorting with mean persons,” 
Ham. iTi^^. ^ • 

to pierce one another^ Dlniiw. 213^*^. 

.5. • \ ' 

(from Aram, sham mesh “to serve”) to celebrate a cult, 

Ibn H. 349^\ ** 

^ 0 ^ 

to recite prayers or other religious formulae, is explained in 
^ the I.exicops as relerring to bie Jews, l)ut in Yaqiit ii 679^®, and 
probably also in lab. iii 1390-', it refers to Christians. 

with acc. and is to detect an odour as proceeding from 

some object, dj^\j <tLo “those in whom he 

(i.e. the king) detected the odour of heresy,” Tha^llil)!, ^Qhurar^ 
503“ [Zotenberg mistranslates “tons (:eux«qui avaient siibi 
l^infiuence de son atheisme ”]. 

in (Commentaries is -- SgljjUl the ordinary reading, 

as opposed to some variant, e.g. Baid. i 536'^ 

jlw 11. to gather honey from bees^ nests, is constriu'd with two 
accusatives, T.abid Br. No. 41 v, 16 [read Joi^! for 
according to Lisan v 359'*'' ]. 

f m ^ f 

03^ 6 ^ to disfigure, render ugly, may be construed not only wfth the 

accu.salive butUlso with IJam. 253^-' se([. 

w -For the use of in speaking of persons, see J bn Scfd i, 

to ^ ^ i. j J ^ ^ 

| 3 art j, 84*^"— jwt 3^ 

• - ^ 

^ thing lo be folhnved by something else, dUi ^^3 
OW, Agh. ii 24^^: to beeomcn ShVite, Farazd. B. 177^" 
[rJad sL^]. 

(pi. of \jk0o rust) is used for rusty armour, Ibn H. 179^*^ 

(pi. of '^) grass-hoppers, Mu%Jd. Th. No. 22 v. 5. 

2 ^ - * 
coll, i^iemies, ij.khpil 2I^ 
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properly, to return together from the ivater^ hence to betake 
oneself Bairl. i 58i^||, 

Ojuo 03L0— “ He found that the man had just 
departed,^’ ' 24-'’ (in this case the two men did not meet^ 
as appears from what follows). 

manifest^ is constTued with the acc. of the person and 
of the thing, Sjljudb Ibn H. 173*. 

' * • I ^ • 

dead drunk^ V^b. 1 829’“. • 

^ 0 

as prep, near^ TTndh. AV. No. 143 ik i. 


to auend^ hence, in sj^eaking of a purchaser, to offer a higher 
prici\ Fakhri 277''. '* # ^ 

~ ^ jjij “He will not lack my side,’' i.e. he will 

not lose my fritaidship, Miiwashsha 20". 

O .* d J 

jk^ ojk^ a kind of unguent used by women, Biikh. i 322'* seq. 

ii. — the meaning to belong to^ to be in the possession someone, 
of which Dozy quotes a late example, occurs already in Dinaw. 
105'’, JlOl J U-i. 

territory annexed by treaty, Yahya 36^' staj. 
“his best clothes,” Agh. xlx 29'-'^. 

treachery, perjury, Agh. v 157^”; >oU-!» OLo 

heavy blows, metaph. satires, J'ara/.d. l>. iio^ 

3 •» ^ . 

jn^ (j)l. of j9*o\) solid horse-honj's, Imr. No. 5 2 v. 46- 

to seek a summer residence, ^ 

• • said of the swallow, Th. u. M. 41". 

JfUflU to be thin is applied to a coat of mail, Imr. No. 14 15 

(- Lisan xii 325^’*). * • 

' " . . . . 

^ “He placed it on the ground” (the object being 

understood), Agh. v iSi"* se(|.: “ He was related to 

him by blood,” Dinaw. 66" (cf. "jab. i 957 “') — ^ is used 

in the sanie sense, see Naq. Glossary s.v. 

to form a partnership with someone in commerce, is epn- 
stfued with two accusc^ives, Ibn H. 119^*: to play music with 
someone (acc.), Agh. ix loo'*. • • 
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j 3 f^ one who injures, Ibn H. 619'*. 

0 ^ 9 0 

//rfW?/') — ji //w v////', Dhu-r-Rummah 
(ed. Macartney) No. 64 v, 33. 

^JL? (pi. of ^lo) strong, Ibn 11 . 615^. 

J-Lo to chide, slij> mvay from a person (;h:c.), Ibn H. 106*^ sec}. 


b 11. to take a wife (acc.), Ham. 192’*: to be the common parent, or 
ancestor, ^?/twc^ or more indivii^uals (syn. I Jam. jo2'\ 

^ vi ^ ^ ^ d ^ yit ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^^-tfu- Thc phrase rendered by Lane “it diffused 

the c/dour, or fragrance, of musk,’’ but in the verse cited Lisan x 

l).. J d ^ ?0 ti- M ,f < 

99- (- Mubarrad 537^) must mean 

“ the valley ^of Na^nuin is fnli oj the odour of musk.” 


Amo and oLbt arc both said by Freytag to mean “effecit ut 
aliquis tanquani hospes aliquem accecleret,” which seems to 
imply that the subject of the verb and the person whose 
hospitality is to be sought are distinct ; but the definkion in 

the Sihrih ^ t3t 

*3 ^ 

simply asserts that wiLdl and uL-<? mean to receive as a guest. 
This is, of course, the ordinary usage, e.g. in the Qur’an 

i <H ^ > > 

where some read and others In Ibn H. 

^ i ^ ... 

355® appears to be used intransitively, but the correct 

reading is oUul (as given in several MSS), which agrees with 

P- 35 *'- 

9 /■ 

AiUdl — in comparison with.,., Raid, i 195® seq., 555^'. 
is not only injustice but also hardship, trouble, e.g. in the 

.. 0 Oi ^ ^ t 

phrase ^ ip , flam. 5®^* 

\h\y U»lb, followed by is usually metaphorical, “ he l< 3 Kvered the 
reputation of .So-and-So” (e.g. Agh. iii 45'“), but it is some- 
. times used in a literal ^ense, as when it is said that (iod reduced 
the stature of Adam, after his expulsion from I'aradise, to sixty 

t ’jj M w I.*: .» t t 

cubits, litiji v>tJ^ Uolki, Azraqi f .seip 

t^iJo v^iaj }o undergo medical treafinenf, Fakhrf 308’^. 

^ix t LJg ^ )eio to become dense, said of the darkness, Farazd. B 56^^, 

« 6 J J „ fi t 

(pi. of black-faced is an epithet of vultures, Ibn H. 232= 
[read 
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a. in the phrase 4 jju “ He exposed liiinself to danger," 
I.Iam. 228^ (cf. * 7 ^ 3 $ iB' 33 -nX Judges ix 17). 

yjio ^jio\ to journey uninterruptedly^ Ibn H. 264'- [read Jk^wkuij. 




liberty, release, Ham. cf. Agh. xviii 215'*. 

(in^^ranlmar) 4 '//^’r /y prolongation^ Mufiissal 
154'^^, Eaid. ii 40^ Eaid. i 589*. 

(from the Aram.) consecrated oily used by Chnslians, Yaqfit 
*ii 701" — this is one of the very few cases in^which the Aram, 
termination -utha is represented by instead ot Oj. 


“^tl» 1.— liTstead of Jlit-jlb “His reason fled,” ‘Mie \vasj:)eside 
liiniself,” the simple jLb may be used, e.g. Fakhri 286’*, cf. 178* 
and Naep (• lossary. 

jlkZwt to carry off, aJjUxwl, Tab. i 754", cf. Agh. xiv 72-'-- 

, the parallel passage in Dinaw. 56’^ has jUouw), which is 
• probably a scril)al error. 

to close up the entrance of a furnace 7 vith clay, Ibn II. 135*^’; 
to build a hut of clay, Fakhri 215^* sc(i. 

JJLb as a term of abuse, ' j’ab. ii 1 1 20” : a pi. 

JjUil s/iadOiOS occurs in Akhtal i2^ 




Jx^ 


to double^ hence to reiterate a saying, Ibn H. 749’^ 
to profess a religion, Ibn H. 397^^ Dinaw. 5I^ 

^UaJI the 7Jolcanic tract near Medina, Ibn FI. 386”. 

JSJCU one 7vho claims affinity ivith the tribe offAbs, Ham. 205^ 

• ^ 

]x^\ may govern two accusatives, Jx^t 

“whoever is proved to have slain a believer >vithoiit provocation,” 
Ibn H. 342^'*. 

Of- • * ^ 

JiiftI, which properly refers to the tending of carnpls (JL^t 

r^AaJU>l, Lisan xii 107*^), is applied also to governing oi 
men, Dlnfyv. 77^ 

<UaojA, follottved by with the subjunctive, often means he desired 

* • ^ ^ 0 j- 0 t ^ ^ r- 

that this or that should occur, e.g. O' 


m 
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Ibn H. 141“, dXLfS 
Bukh. ii8'. f' 


■i 


g- Jjki-£ rear-guard of an army, Ham. 7c/. 

J[p u. to cxafume, 13* “when they examine my skin,’' 

i.e. my character, Ham. 205-'*: (with to he reckoned 

as the equivalent of something else, Dinaw. 126’’. 


l\j ^ — ^V th(?gdise*of merchants, Dinaw. 335^^- 

distinguished, eminent, said of persons, Hain.^ 251^^ Agh. 
xviiV 64 ^ 


Jj^ -- JijjjJaJI Aj JjuPl lit. “The w'ay bc^^imc straight with 

^ him,” i.e. U; marched in a straight line, Ibn H. 421^'. 

(pi- of ^^ 1 ^) the sides of valleys, Ib^ H. 753^" — Abii Dharr 
explains the, word as s^\^. 


i* or u. to mark a horse on the cheek (see Lane), hence used 

OmI i f } 6 r ^ 

metaphorically, JjjuaJb lyl UjJju^ “and by r(?ason of 

which the people will regard us as truthful,” Dinaw. 174^^ 
jjufti to persist, to last long, said of a season of drought, fbn H. 8oo^^ 

4 Ox , .3 

slackness is the opposite of “ energy,” Dinaw. 287^ 
cf. l62“h 


X in X ^ X iS X 

to desij^nnU, or irea/, horses us Arabian (opp. to Ibn 

H. 774 ''’- 

4 X X XX 

^js > — in Ilam. 261’*'" used to*denote the. settled A?;^)S, as 

distinguished from the Bedouins (^J^l). • 

0 5 XX 

^,jS> knaivledge of the Arabic lang?mge, Ibn Khali. No. 31, p. 

(Jtazwini 234“^ * 

S . 

» epithet appluid to an as.s, Ibn Sa‘d i, part i, 1 16^®. 

4 X ^ 

i.x'av* bridegroom is construed with of the bride, Ibn H. 771”, 
whereas bride is construed with of the bridegroom, 

^ vt xx 9«x 

c-t?- Od ** when she was married to 

yw Kinanah,” Ibn H. 763'* (^^'I'ab. i 1582-). 

on purpose, designedly. Ham. 40^'., 
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by all means^ Dniaw. 93^ cf. 93” seq., where 
is used in the same l^iense. 

3 i 3 \jfi a female musician^ i^gh. vi io9‘\ 

9 ^ 

a relative^ Mubarrad 247^ 

J ^ t 

(pL of grolps of palm-trees, Imr. No. 20 v. 4 

(var. cJStjL.-). < 

.•jdj 

The phraser pccurs in a verse of Jarir 

(Ibn Qut. Sh. 429^} which De (ioeje describes as “difftcilis 
*interpretatii ” (Glossary s.r. >-0^). It is partly explained by 
some passages to which I have referred in the Glossary to 

' JOJ 

Naq. »v. but^the clearest indication of the meaning is 

supplied by a verse which al-Jahiz cities in his Baya?i\ 1S8'* 
(cf, Yaqiit iv 477*'* and note in vol. v 425) 

0 ^ ^ ^ Z ^ OyJ *’ yt Ox.. ml 

U| 

^ From this it appears that it was the practice to test the quality 

» of wood by pressing it; if no sap oozed forth, the wood was 

condSmned. 


m 


sprouting^ said of the spathe (^JLb) of the palm-tree, 
Agh. V 147'*^ — in the lA'xicons this meaning is assigned to the 
4th and the loth conjugations, but not to the 5th. 

w X 

to regard^ or treaty as a rebel (with acc.), Ham. 262^“. 

to oppose, hence, in speaking of things, to be incompatible 
with something else (acc.), Musi. D. No. i v. 4. 

a. to bite, applied to a shield (a 5 j>), C-s-oi: It gripped 

his sword,” i.e. the sword stuck fast in the shield, Ibn IL 563^, 
^ cf. 76 1 ^ 

JJbU bare, i.e, uncultivated, ^ULbU Fakhri 238^. 

^ 0 £■ ^ • 

often means to make a present, or presents, to a person (acc.), 
the thing being understood e.g, Ibn H. 276'"'. 

^ ^ yt yk ^ 

to make large, ‘^lake large mouthMs,” Agh. ii 23''; 

^ - 9 £ / ' 

similarly I, Qur^an 65^ Ham. 109*. 

^Jikfr chief is applied not only to a political ruler or i? military 
lei^ler (•jee Baladh. Glossary) but also to an archbishop, 
Dmaw. 96^ « 
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^ to efface (with is used, metaphorically for supp/antm^, 

lyjLS oJl£» jUJI ^ Ibn H. 96'. 

jiu ^\jd to tnte one another^ said of dogs, and metaphorically of satirists, 
Agh. vii 173'^ ^ 

Jiic u. to treat imduiifully is ’applied not only to the conduct of 
children towards their panjents but also to that of parents 

Ml ^ I*! 

towards their children, e.g| |ric ^leg.] ^_5jUe 0|> 

Khali. No. 389, p. 89". 

^ ... 

lightnings Ibn H, 760''', cf. Tjsan xii 129^’. , 

^ ^ A 

a distinguisheii mans Ibn H. 1 lo'". 

9 -r 6 • Or- If . , 

iUyuL« a rug of variegated doth Mufade.r. C. ii 41’'^ 

0 £ tr 

to serve as a landmark^ L5^- 

Ihnaw. 59". 

O i 0 ^ ^ 

is used in a precative sense, May ye prosper! Ibn H. 762^ 
cf. Jrfil ibid. 582^^ \ 

90 > 9 0 J • 

see under 

j 0 j ^ ^ ^ ..., ^ ^ 

the vihahited earth, Bibl. geogr. viii 26'’ senp, 

0 ^ 

Biruni, afAtharafhaqiyah 24*’ — similarly I (see Dozy). 

^ ^ . . j 3 y* X 

■ applied to an intoxicant, dui yj^, vii 186*^^ : to 

cultivate land (acc.), Ibn 11 . 779” se<p 

t Ibn 11 . 796^ 


® ^ , . • iO i r Or 

origin, hence original condition, normal state, 

JO* , W j 

A^Uau Dinaw. 95b 


J r 0 r ^ # 

jkk^ calamity is con.strued as fem., Ibn H. 85 ‘ 

9r Or r Or J Oif 

Sytft (~ tjiiji) terrilpry annexed by conquest, Yahyi 36^® seq., 

Baladh. 217’^ 

yj^ Oppressed^ troubled, ^jSj ,jU jAf, Ibn II. 112^ 

,^ji«-o-~~ln commentaries and lexicons is often used for 

y in speaking of two or ij>ore expressions which 

4. have the same meaning, e.g. Lisan v 286^ ^xiv 53^'. 

9 rO i ^rOJ * * 

^jPj^C “ I am responsible for it,’’ Fakhri 29 j^. 
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5^^ a Jault^ defect^ Oju I3j “when they (i.e. the female 

wild-asses) show sojjie sign of flagging/’ Akhtal i6“, cf. Kose- 
garten, Chrest, arah. 153“. 

^ ft £ . j ^ ^ 

^3^ to /io 7 uiy Akhtal 56* [read 

(pi. of woU.), epithet^if lions llm fl. 417“''. 

testy trialy in a moral s«|nse, Haid. i 587“'^ 

-9 % ' J y* ^ 

w-5l^ om! 7 v/io tocilhef a Lc^Jl Akhtal 104^ [var. 

in Lisan v 208^^ but in Agh. x 5'']. 

to itnpoverhhy Agh. iv 144^’' (- Lisan v 79^)4- -see also Tab. 
Glossary. 

- Tn Nold. Leitr. seems to ^(xur with the nie^^iing 

“ he used to lend them money on usury,” 1)ut though the MS 

ft J J J JW > 

undoubted!]^ has we should probably read 

according to Lisan xvii 181**^ seq. 

Oft.." . I 

fl)r the use of this word as masc., see above s.v. 

^uiit ^ Ml ^ 

wAI to suffer interruptionSy JU-oJI ^ sword) which 

is continually l)cjng sharpened/* Ham. 259-. 

u. to remain awayy opp. to “to meet/’ ^ 

Agh. xviii 64^‘\ 

“ profit,” 




3^ 


0 




vj-ffr toss in a commercial transaction, opp. to 
Mubarrad 244^ 

✓ X ft £ 

\jM II. to become (syn, ^^1), Mufadd. C. ii 44'', Mutanabbi S02". 

m , C O 0^ j 0 ^ ^ ^ 

u. to produccy ^JJto i<^> Thnaw. 319^. 

to conic from the IVesty 'rab. ii 41 — see above, s.v. 
w^t to take atvayy remove (with acc.), I bn H. 76 3*^. 

0 ft X 

'Prof. R. Geycr in Oricntalisfhe Studien (Noldeke-Festschrift, 
1906, 1 60 note 1) denies that can mean stirrupy and asserts 
that camels wer^ never ricklen with stirrups. See, howxver, 
Ibn H. 332'", ^1^ 4C5U. 4JJI 

iyj\^ 0jjJ^ <^5lw AlsoVLab. ii 

1058^'* se(j., jjk- CiOUp^ JUlift 

^3i-^and a verse describiag a she-camel (Ham. 554’“) 
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masd. to begin to poetry, Agh. vii 170 “. 

a thicket, jungle (such as lion/inhabit), Hudh. W. No. 140 v. 4 , 
Dtnaw. 185 '"— see Tab. (Jlossary s.v. *J^. 

0 0^ 

dfirhiess, I/iiniyah v, | 5 . 

UUfc u. or i. /o plunge is usualW transiflve, but it may also be in- 
transitive, e.g. Agh. xix 2 ^?— ^he context shows that the verb 
is not here a passive. ^ f • 


i- in the phrase “ He fell asleep,'’ I bn H. 767 ^ 

Ow.'xJ® ..a 

‘ a prifice^ a sovereigny Bibl. geogr. vii 354 ', 


the 


ruling chissesy Tkiladh. 211 '^.^ 


isJLp JbJU- with to take a thing ky mistake ^ 

Bukhalvl 47'“. • 

jiiiJ to arrivcy said of a letter (with of the recipient), 
Fara/d. B. 147 ". , 

*i if • 

adj. dt?nsey tangled^ said of a camel’s hair, Mufacld. I'h. No. 9 

ZK 1 6 . 

insigni/ieanty applied not only to persons of obscure 
but also to things of small value, Akhtal 112 ^ 

n oaptizcy said of (Christians, Yahya 47 ^^ 48 ’. ' 

00^ O ^ J .. O ^ 0 .> 

(t formal oath, Nold. Beiti:..,^ 

198 '^ 

. . ** - * it 

deepy said of a wound, Imr. No. 14 v. 4 , i^UJi 
prof ou fid sciencesy Th. u. M. 60 *^. 

ineorrect pronuficiatiouy di£.[dx3 Mubarr«d 364 ^. 

a .r ^ 

1 ^ to sing, applied V the rattling of chains, Mubarrad 24 ;/— 

H ^ 

so also see Naq. Glossary. 

!Ui construed with tuay mean fiot only “ the power of dis- 
pensing with something.” but also “an advantage from the point 
of viciv of someone,” e.g. “ the fortress 

^ ^ from which they will derive the greatest advantage,” Ibn H. 

7 S 9 '"i O* l^eJag “a great advantage for Islam,” 

Baladli* 302 *, v>g lUi, Yahya 8 ‘h 



33^ 
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' * i 

jli\ to make a raid ujjfon someone, hence to plagiarise from an 
author, 4-^ Tha‘alibl, Yatimat 

ad-dahr^ i 92^®. 


io seiy said of the stars, ‘Umar ibn Abi Rabr‘ah, ed. Schwarz, 
No. t V, 40 (= Mubarrad?382"). 

4 Ml ^ • 

diver (a kind of bin^), Th. u. M. 38’. 

SiSic a suddeft, or dre^chfrous, attack, Baladh. 243”, pL 
Dlnaw. 334^ 



shoiver of rain is a scribal error for ; the mistake seems 
to have originated with Engt^lmann {At-Hddirae Diivanus, 
^4 se(|.), an^d it has been copied not only by A. von 
KremtT but also by Do Goeje (Ibn cj^it. Sh. Glossary^ s.v.). 
"fhat in Agh. vii 128® (= Ibn Qut. Sh. 109^) is a mere 
misprint appears evident from a comparison with Imr. No, 4 
V, 47 and Lisan xix 350'’*. 


is applied to t/te seeking of an omen from a book, especially 

* ^ ^ 0 J C 

the Qfir‘an, by opening it at random, ^ *5)U 

Fakhri i8i^ ^ 


4 ut^ 

JU» violent^ DTnaw. 87"'. 


“pro intentione sua protulit verba etc., given by Freytag 

on the authority of the Qamfis, is a scribal error for — 
see Asas ii 123 ^1 ^*5^ Ijuk^ (this 

transitive use of is not mentioned in the Lisan nor by 

laane). On the other haiub^a^J^I in Ahlwardt’s al-Fakhri i6i^ 
is a mistake for^yjwil, the reading in Derenbourg’s edition, 183^®. 

— The phrase is used parenthetically, or added at the 

end of a sentence, with a verb understood, “(I say it) without 
boasting,’’ Ibn H. 534^ At«i Mihjan No. ii t'. i, Mufe,dd. 
C. ii 53 ‘. 


y ^ yt 3 J 

to forsake^ aihindon (witli |>^), ^ 

forsaken” (impersonal passive), Ham. 24i"h 

45 . ^ 

Persian wine^ Agh. v 149'*®. ^ 


not 


oii the summit of a thing (acc.), Ibn H. 516^^* [read 

v»- y a ^ 0 ^ 

according to Ab^i I)harr^76®]. 


6 — 2 
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fj O.' 0 ■> I . , 

£j^" '> « f/c/z/iZ //ztf/ j',fe‘z/f ahtmdat}^ rain, Akhul 9'. 

/>///}*/<’, 0^1 Bibl! geogr. viii 107'. 

*3>^ 01 ^ measure of iG piuts^ makes a pi. Balacih. 58^ 

JbUau«i r/ place of assembly^ hojice the most importa?it part oi a thing ; 


jt j 


thus the Surat al-Bacjarah is called jiljNiJI J^ULu^, Baid. i r4V. 


0 £ 

1 “a 


om: 7vhose native langi^aA is Arabic (opp. to 
foreigner’"), DTnaw. 228^^ Qali iii 15^*^ 

— dual al^l ’liLoi, i.c. spring and autumn, Agh* ii 22'^ [read 

^a1» for^^ALJ]. 

iLoi open space, court-yard, is also applied to % balcony round a 
loader, Bibl. geogr. viii 48*. 

Jjuil to behave, conduct oneself Lyall, 7<#/ ancient Arabic Poems 
150’^ (:- l.)e Sacy, direst, arabe ii 156^). 

^9\JlU a vast croicd (in which people lose one another), M;Uanabbi 

Jjlii to be scattered, said of an army, Farazd, B. 215’’. 

to be unable to pay a dctbt (with ^ of the debt), I bn H. 430'“. 
to be split Open, Ibn H. 613^'^ (sic leg.)"-Al3U Dharr, • 

9w ^ 

coll, chips of stone, Lamlyah v. 20. 

>ov^ means not only he understomi xvhat another said but also 
he perceived wl^at another intended to do, e.g. Mubarrad 254*'^. 

itiJ — Instead of the usual jJii thereupon (e.g. "lab. ii 

^ A • 

^ kd ^ m 

1 123^) we also find (sic leg.), Agh. iv 78’^*. 

66." • i ^ J 0^9^ <M a “ /> 

j^9 the occupant of a grave, j^y Bukh. i 342*’. 


^,^5 in the phra.se “I showed no sign of 

anection,” Muwashsha U3^^^ 

wM ^ to tosvards an object (acc.), Hudh. VV. p. 51 last line but 
one, see Abu Zaid, Nawadir 81 • 

to act as mukvife (absol^, JA, Agh. xix 35'-“‘; 

according to Lis«n xiv 53^^ seq. it is used w'ith the ac^ of the 
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child, but it is als() ♦jscd widi lIk* acc, of the mother, Ibn Sa‘d 
viii 164“", cf. i, ])art 

-'-OP 

J^t to set about doii\L^ a thing, with following Im[)erfcct, Agh. xix 

■i yt ^ I Jw(-P 

39^^ (read jisiot 

0 - j jr A OP 

«L~ij J->i 1 '“//(' stro7:e to make himself perfect,” see 
liaid. i 583-". I 

■" J A 

as pret). opposiJi\ Oil^aw. 46^ '. 


J s- ^ 

oJL 3 li , acco rd i n g to N a« | . 5 4 7 * ' j * 


^5 is often applied to the killing of wild animals, reptiles etc., 
&iit very rarely to the slaughter of domestic animals, as in 
Yaqat ii <S36'=^ 

“homines pugnae-apti '' (Freytag) is^ mistake for 


coll, spart^s^ Lamiyah v. 20. 

A Ct A ^ 

to lost\ to be bereft of a child (acc.), Bukh. i 38'\ 


A A A 

^jJj to it;o beyond a place (act'.), Ibn H. 439^^ 

A A O A 0 ^ 

to be pushed fonvard^ said of a saddle, Ham. 242 . 

*i A ^ A S <i i- 

^jJUt those who believe that the world existed from 

all eternity, i.e. those who deny the doctrine of Creation, Bihh 
geogr. viii 77^', cf. 13'* set}. 

^ A 9 A ^ A 6 A J ^ 

jiJJLo — L^jJLc jui^l “I cannot oppose him,” Ibn H. 


291" seq. 'Tab. i 1214^'). 


A A & A 0 

w-iii5 t(? offer oneself as a tar^^ct to those who pelt with stones 


A A O A 0 ^ 

(opj). to “to offer oneself as a target for arrows”), 

Muwashsha 

0 j j 

Oliili ?nountain-tops, Ibn 11.39'*’ [possibly w^e should read 
^^5 to receive the Eucharist, Agh. ii 32^ seq. 

- ® i * 

hence a procession of horsemen. Ham. 168'^. 

jA dealer in glass botilesis mentioned by Wright {Gram?nar, 

3rd ed. i 163 n) as iK)st-cl;|s.sical, but the word m«ist have been 
in usi; at least as early as the beginning of the 3rd century of the 


yt A ^ 

ITijrah, sinetj is the ordinary appellation of t^^o well- 

known traditionalist ‘Ubaidallah ibn ‘Umar, who died in* 
A.H.*235 (see Tab. Indeic, Ibn al-Athir vii 35*'^ seq.). The 
passage from which Dozy cites thi: word refers to al-J unaid the 
Sufi, who died in a . 11. 207. * 
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^ to pass over a place 07 H afhr another (with ^ of the place), 

iT J 9 t , _ 

Miifafld. C. i 31’' [read Accusative of timej. 

fJkjS clad in a short jacket ( Yaqut ii 700^ 

^5 adv. by lot^ Bukh. i 314^. 

w-lii wretched, |)inaw. 127*^ 

fo intend toilo a thing (acc.^, Plikhri 234**. 

frowning, Akhtal 78'’ (= Ibn Qut. Sh. 312^). 

j]b 3 adv, — 5^5 “ It hurt me a little,” Agh. xiv 166'. 

yjofkr Jai^\ — Tho^meaning “duplicatus fuit,’' given by Freytag on the 
' . . V ^ ..0 

authority of the Qamus, is due to a (ynfusion with — 

see Lisan s.r. 

oUS 0^3 high ground, hence retreat, refuge, Hiidh. W. No. 145 ik 8. 
^JJ 13 a well (metaphorically), Ibn Qut. Sh. 496^-'. 

i ^ b 0> ^ r f> ^ " 

^ ^U-(pl. of ^iic) mines, c!'^> Abud-Fida, Taqiv'nn ah 

' buldan (ed. Reinaiid) 236’^’. 

JjiX 5 adj. aiti7>e, agile, Ibn Qut. Sh. 253^^ 

^ ^ a. to be high, said of a mountain, Ibn H. 799‘S cf. jA !^3 JU^ 
Asas s,r.j-v- 5 . 

J^9 J ^3 to cut out, excise, xLijl ^ a 3 UJ y^l, Bukhala 54^*’. 

Himyarite prince forms a fetn. ^ 1 * 3 , Dinaw. 42''.- 
— bu “instead of us,” “in exchange for us,” Ibn H. f 75’^ 

V 0 * 0 0 fr 

— d'he pi. of which Dozy gives several instances 

from late authors, occur.s in ‘xVbid ibn al-Abras (ed. Lyall) 
No. 24 v7. 5, and in Musi. D. No. 22 v. 23, No. 26 v. 67, No. 37 
7-. 25 ; in the first, thirS and fourtk of these passages the more 

' j 0 £ ^ 

ifliual form would .suit the metre equally well, but in 

the second pas.sage it would be impossible. 

used absolutely, to s/i 07 a respect for old age, Ibn H. 778 , cf. 
Bukh. ii 297**. 

CiC£=>-~ “ behind thine army,” Tab. \ 41 


vr* 
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— Instead of “He aimed from a near spot/' 

we also find Mufadd. C. i 23^ 

/le fo?tghtwith kis teetk (like a wild beast), 

Dmaw. 2 79"‘* seq. 
a ^ 

to he a see Bukhala 47'* seq. 

^ beggary^ was supf^o’^id by VVriglit ( Travels of Ihn Juhair^ 
• ^ 

Olossary) to be derived from the l*ersian or 

♦but it would seem that De Goeje doubted this etymology, for 
in his new edition of Wright’s work ( 1907) the nemark is omitted. 
It is certainly much more probable tliat the meaning “beggary” 
is derived from that v)f “barren land.” 

^ trO ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

divltk (intrans.) into separate bands, 

0 d J 0 t 

Agh. XX 136'”’ (the Singular of is not 

as given by Frey tag). 

* 3 ^ 

to he dear to a person (with Ham. 2 i8‘\ 

the power of ivorking miracles^ Baid. i 584°. 

n- I» 0 

applied not only to the hirhig of things but also to the 
hiring of persons, Dinaw. 292^^ 

i. - “lie escaped fnmi prison,” Dinaw. 167^"'. 

— (I tent with fringes, or flaps (j^£ =» ), that rest 

on the ground, Ham. 265’*. 

• * ^ y 

a word by adding a letter at the end (with ^ of 
the letter), Mufassal 36’^ * 

/o flee (absol.), 'Tab. ii 1134", to (i/>amioti a i)eison (with 
Ihn H. 744’. 

ji£s> hidden, covered, said of mountain-tops hidden in the clouds, 

Nab. No. 8 v. ^5. 

s J ^ . 

to he surrounded by something (with »^), Imr. No. 52 z\ 11. 

slerve, »Ji£d Nold. Beitr. 185 last line Ou^ one. 

\ ^ . . . • 
inoilntaiiuslopes, Akhtal 102' (with variants, Lisan xi 217-). 

i-ilsD rich (opp. to j^), Ibn H. 1 11^- (~ Qafi i 246^^ Azratji 68^^). 
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lo li'nfch a thing (acc.) dumig the /n'^ht, Ibn Q,ut. 8h. 17® 

(= 403')- % 

/y/s/i, fiasten (intrans.), Tab. i 76 iT. 

0 -- 

iUJLib reddish-brown is said ill the Lisaii xi 218' to Ije an epithet 
of wine, but in Aklitai 98^ it is an epithet of a wine-//;’. 

J» is rarely prefixed to an imi^fiitite IMiiral, e.g. 5^31 “every 

set of gods ’ Hfikh. iv 463”, 

‘•'every family born of a noble motlu^r/' l.abi'd ('h. 19*; l)iit 
(flam. 346^'^, Quran 2"") is not an instance ol this, 

since is often construed as sin^. inasc. (see "fab. 

Glossary s.iv 

Ox- <» X X f 

is given in the Lexicons as a pi. of but in Ibn H. 657^ 

it is treated as Singular — see also Dozy. 

to store up^ dj..u£Dt, Ibn H. i (- Ibn Sa‘d iv, part 1, 

54 '“). 

it X « 

brii;htnessy radiance y Abii Nuwas ( iVeinlicdery eal. Ahhvardt) 
No. 4 V. 4. 

X i xO 

j,U\ to attach oneudf Iq a person (with Dinaw. 2i8‘*\ 

to brin<e:;di thing into contact with something else (wath acc. and 
^), Ham. 89^', Naq, 

O X 

mi !ch camel is also used as a ColleiUive, Harn. 712^^, Naq. 90^“ 
(see line 14). • 

is a namo*rgiven to certain apocryphal books, or pixnns, 
containing predictions -see Van Vloten, Rcchcrches sur la 
daminatio?i etc., Amsteniarn, 1894, p. 56 set p, also Dinaw. 

5 

tonitne of land, promontory y l>ibl. geogr. viii 48'^ 

9 0 g 

OUiJI, in grammar, is a sudden transhion from one of the three 
] 3 ersons to another, or fronl addressing one person to addressing 
w anotlier, Raid, i 32*'% 544^'. 

• 4 ''*^ Wxfr • 

k-* 3 > a cri/vM of lumhnfanls, Ibn H. t;r7''. 

yj'n to^ reach, come to a plact^ (acc.), ‘Alq. No. i^v. 25 [the van 
is to be rejected]. ^ 
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to set Up in a conspicuous position^ Fakhri 166'", 182'. 
to spread itself oTk r f/ic ground ^ said of a plant, Mui>arrad 
to attempt to do a thing (acc.), Ibn H. 51’ ’. 

Jau*^J (■-■ makes a pi. Ijt’i) (of. iilS from w-i 5 l 5 ), 'I’h. u. M. 

9‘‘‘^ (see the OJi'e/i^vuda). 

ij^ lo he addressed^ a) ikiid. i 583'-^ 

to burn may be either transitive or intransitive, according 

to the Lisan — the reading (Lisan viii 236-^) is found 

in Ihikh iv. 46 2\ 464". 

• ^ j , 

or is iisifally a substantive, lihe period durinj^ 7 ^ldeli 

the moon is im'isiLde (e.g. Ribl. geogr. viii 7 F'*), but in Akhtal 31^ 
it is employed as an adj., 

3»A-o oU pnwisions^ /leeessaries^ Baladh. 127”, Fakhri 274’- - in l ab. ii 
106 1‘*' it appears to include other tilings liesides food (^Ut), 

fi- j 0 ^ ^ j t a 

\j^ Bukh, i 37‘‘ — see aliove s.v. 

jj-o l\j,^ (sic) Species vini (Freytag from Golius) is probably a scribal 

M J 

error for see Lisan vii 276’’"' seep 


• Mubarrad 24 is described by Do/.y as '‘‘‘ VIII” instead of 

“VIT,” and translated ‘‘dechirer^’ instead of ^‘otni dechire” 
[in this verse evidently means in spite of their 

claws ^ 

* 6 0 O > 

coarse, clothe Agh. ii 33*'^ pi. applied to mourntui;^ 

raiment^ Tab. iii 525", also to the \t;arb of ret impious devotees or 
^ • ascetics^ Ibn H. 348’", Agh. ii 33”", 34“', similarly ^-L-ol Agh. ii 

36”, and the dual in the phrase ji an asa'tii, Ibn H . 

385 *• 

skin is used not only i^i rvderring to beasts but also in re- 

• 9 d ^ ^ v 9^ 

ferring to men, e.g. ^ Dinaw. 325"". 


0 <«’ -• 0 ^ 

a short s/umhery Dinaw, 177'. 

h continue to do a thing, may be construed not only with 

a jlVe[)osition (see Doz)’*) but also with the Ini[)crfect, 
t ■*'**'' ^ • ^ 

^ Bukh. i 24^ seq. • 



go 
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'U 

>r* 

V 


Ml ^ 

^^^JkoJ to journey far^ prolong a niarch^ Farazd. B. 144®. 

u., construed with is /« refrain from attacking, I bn H- 
418"'. 

f w J 

to be filled is said of chains when they are used for binding 

captives, 1^5-^ ? Farazd. B. 97^’. 

a ^ 

to give in marriage,, with two ^cciisatives, Bukh. iii 403^^ 

a. to forgivfp a person for a tfiing, with two accusatives, 
Mufassal 

nobk born, JI)n H. 274^^ (Abii Dharr, 
impersonal passive, ‘‘She w%5 left a widow,’’ 


c 

LJ 




ilubarrad f57'\ 

so.. " 

C»^- ybj “when he was at the |^int of death,” Ihn H. 

359"' P ‘3 •« Tab. i 1423'’)- 

adj., “like a spreading rain-storm,” 'Tab. i 903''* 

(corruptly ibn H. 14'^). \ 

0 ,■ • 

according to..., which Freytag cjuotes from an Arabic trans- 
lation of the New 'restament, is found also in Azracp f\ 

dice (see Dozy) occurs in Musi. vS. ii 199“, 

i. used absolutely, to c/nufge onds mind, Ham. 202’^, 244'"^. 

Jp frivolous, silly (in parallelism witt JaU-), Muwashshii 1 20^ 
[for rcad^ 0^5 ?]• 

fc ^ 

LJ to inkrmlatc —Un the construction of this verb, sec Ibn H. .ac/" 
033 ^. 30*. 3i'- 

the office of irdcrcalator, the light of fixing the intercalation, 
Azraqi 125'“ [in Ibn H. fg''-* seq. S*L»JI is a mistake for »Lu)t 
or pi. of interca/ator, sec 'Tab. Glossary]. 

a. is not only to copy in writing but also to put in writing for 
• the first time, as when it is said of the •Apostle John 
Ibn H. 149^^. 

> 0 A " • 

the hutHan wri’, .Ribl. geogr. viii 77*'. 


V 
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with two accusatives, to join with someone in forgettinp:^ 

J Ox JJO ^ 

thing, Ham. 112^^ 

^luJ lit. sobbing is used by Imrii\i- 1 -Qais (No. 36 7 a 2) as an 

epithet of a wme-skin ; there is a var. Uo-UJ exudhig moisture^ 
♦ ) 

. . .. ***** *’ *' *" 

but is in accordance with Lisan iii 20 I*“, J>JI 

90x xOJ«J XX JO it J 

XX ^ » 5x J J 

JL^U with two accifsatives, to ash a person for a thing, duj jcwlo 
djLC^ Ld “imploring his Lord (to send) the help 
which He had promised,'* Ibn H. 444’^ 

00 . ^ X X 0^ 

declaration^ juIaa)! L5^ “by declaring 

the fundamental dogmas,*' Baid. i 247'V # 

X x«o£ 

scarcity nietapli. to afflict^ distress^ Ibn H. 6i8^ Miiwashsha 

« 

jJsu 


A; A; a thing (acc.), Ibn H. 26'^ (--Tab, i 928'**)- 


sce 




# 




tjjb 

.t 


-ft ^ ji 3 “Thou hast been where thou 

couldest see all this," Dinaw. i86^ 

fi X 0 X 

///d" quarter from ivJiich a wind blows^ Dinaw. 36^'". 

^ X oS 

J^t to complete a verse, Tab. ii ii [3”^ 

X J ^ 

s,yxJu ^/7vr// an evil (acc,), llani. 14-*: for the construction of 
** i** ... 

with two accusatives, see Aus ibn llajar (ed. (leyer) 

No. 12 V, 29. ^ 

Ox 

in Tbn H. 316^^, seems to mean “misfortune,” but the true 

V • * • 

reading is i\jSu — .see Lisan 1 32 7-‘*. 

u. to bend the head do 7 vn (object understood), Bukh. i 342-^* 
(var. mentioned in Q^stallani) — see also Tab. Glossary. 

^ 0 ^ * 

mouthful, Ibn H. 795^\ 

•yx 0 . ‘t-* 0 m ^ ^ 

in the pliras* “ He was one of the Emigrants,” 

0 ^ ^0 j • 

Dinaw. 149”^ cf. aJ “ He was one of the Companions of 

the Prophet,” Baladh. 179'’ and often elsewhere. • 

f X X * . • 0 £ 

\jjb a. to cease, said of a feud, Ham. 252^ of rumours (Ol>-al), 
Il?n H. 46 7^^^ seq,, ttf cease to trouble a person (with 
Ham. 266'«. • * 
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jijJb 

JX* 



J ^3 

•* \ 


JJkA — In Abu Mibjan No. 14 v, 3 the phrase is 

rendered by Abel “ quanidiu foiia (de ramis) dei)endebunt/’ see 
also llu; note on p. 32. but it secrms to me niueli more probable 
that we should read JJkA U ‘'as long as the doves coo” 

5Vs’’ 


wiZfc ^ O-^ U3 

II 

✓ wl -x* * ... 

For the use of JjJk in speaking of a* large nuinl)er of individuals, 
cf. O^,* etc. (VV^iight’s Grammar, 3rd ed. i 31 b). 


in Nm(|, 3S6" must mean drfta/s, tfisasters^ not ‘‘fugitives,” as 
stated in the (Ilossary. ^ ^ 

Ua u. /o make a 7 nistake^ \J^ Dinaw. 333% /o ^ai! to itndej'- 
stand d thing (with ^>^), Ndki. beitr. 


o ^ 0 y 

JXjjA -— I’hat this word may denote ///e t//<.r//r(7 in a Christian church 
is well known (see Do/y), but it is also applied to the skrine in 

d ft . « 

a heathen temple I FihrisW 328'* ; since the 

passage in question is derived from an ancient Manichtiean 
source this use of haikal probably goes back to the heathen 
Aramaeans. 


*i r 0 tf j Q 

t>J^Ajb or ^Ai^t fnyrobakmum — both forms are given in the Lisan, 

but J^'reytag omits the former, which occurs in Bibl. geogr. 
viii 

IS said to mean aloes-wood Ibn (^)ut, Sh. 117'' 

(: - Ia\san iv 450'^, xv 388“'*). ’ 

i* pno 7 'oke a blood-fcud 7 m'th someone (acc.), Dinaw. 4*^”, 
Tab. i 7S</’. 

Ject Sim that a persl)n will obtain something, aj 

“I was sure that he would gain the victory,” Nab. No. i v/s, 
similarly No. 20 23, aiW also whcit'c it is a ({uestion of two 

/ ft 

persons, aj siX} Ji5l ’i) “lam not sure that he will support thee,” 
^ Mubarrad 599'. 

(I IrnstwGrthy authority may be used fli speaking of several 
persons, 4iJb Musi. §, i 12'’'. 

Irustunirthy occurs Farazd, 15. 4“'*. 


1 
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c/ay^ mud, is said in the Lisan to be an incorrect 

Hi 

form { 3 Lj^j 3 jU), but it occurs in a verse, Agh. vii 187^*'. 

foliaye is used metaphorically for hoii?ity, yeucrosity 
Ham. 169''^'^. 

- - ♦ . 

one another, I bn H. 517*''. 

ju»3 Juir^ to confer an office, a dignity etc. — the tradition jcwj !3t 

0 £ '^ I 

aXm\ citea Lisan iv 47 occurs in lUikh. i 24*’. 

isw^ rank, Ibn H. 120®, cf. “eminent persons,’* Tab. 

Glossary. ^ 

o ^ , 

prose^ Mufassal 36^ 77^-. 

^ os- 9 o j 0 £ 

/oi do a thing quickly or immedialely, Ai^ 

Agh. V isV'*. 

an exampte (Cjcrm. Strafexempet), alxfr Dinaw. 33”’. 

situated in the inferior of a country, ^^5 IL3 

Dlnaw. 59-*seq., “of those that 

dwell in the far North,’* LUbl. geogr. viii 23 

9 \tt A- 

JUj a parasite, hence, apparently, a 7 vvt poor man, Akhtal 161*^ 
[footnote y seems to be erroneous, since the poet is referring to 
the buyer, not to the seller). 

“They began 

various kinds of desert trees,” Bukh. i 25*^ (-" 46^^). 


to suggest 


JJj a demon that causes nuubiess, applied metaphorically to a swift 

ramet, Yacjiit i 572^ , 


-J, like may mean to direct onds course Unvards a person 

A iri i.’ W 

or a place (acc.), [not as printed by Krehl], 

Bukh. i 314®, dju -t ^^3 C^.p^cg^ “Umm Ayyub 

and 1 sought out the place which his hand had touched,” 
Ibn H. 338'^ • 


A. A. Bevan. 



THE CHARACTER OF VOHU MANAH AND 
ITS EVOLUTION IN ZOROASTRIANISM 

As is well known, accordij'ig to Zoroaster’s teaching, 
Aktira Mazda, the “Ayisc god,” god of Heaven and of every- 
thing good, is surrounded by a host of ministering angels. 
These are called Arnesha Spentas, “ Immortal Holy ones,” 
the later Persian Amshaspands. They are six in number. 
Their names are personifications of abstractUns or virtues, 
a combination which suggests the probability of an inten- 
tional, artificial creation, while, on the other handt they also 
are worshipped as guardians of several portions of the con- 
crete creation : (locks, fire, plants, metals, water, and the 
like. In this function, which is very prominent in later 
times, they play the part of the genii in other religions and 
exhibit various features which have a more oPless primitive 
character. 

For this reason, some persons and notably L. H. Gray 
{Arc/izv fur Religionsivissenschaft, vii, 345 ff.) have held the 
view that the material aspect is the older and that the names 
as well as the mystical meaning of those beings are a product 
of religious speculation. This opinion has been rejected by 
the majority of the scholars in Iranian philology. They do 
not seem however to have explained 'to full satisfaction in 
what way the materia) attributes have attached themselves 
to the moral hypostases. Moreover, the personality of 
several of the Amesha Spentas has a rather coimplicafed 
character, and here again one has not completely elucidated 
whiK the relations are between the various aspects of those 
deities. 

The object of this note therefore is to attempt to make 
a synthetic study of the character of Roku Matiak, the first 
in rank of the Ameska Spentas. 

1 hese are the descriptions given of hi,s character by the 
atost recent authors. 

A. V. Williams Jackson {Grund. Iran. PkiL, ii, p. 637) 
translates the narrte by “ Guter Gedanke.” The archanj^el is, 
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according to him, the personification of Ahura Mazda’s good 
mind and divine wisdom. He is working both in God and in 
men. He is Mazda’s counsellor and the supporter of his 
kingdom. Vohu Manah also presides over the assembly of 
the righteous in Paradise an^ welcomes there the souls of 
the elect. 

Bartholomae {CdthcC s\des Atvesta, p. 130) prefers to use 
“Outer Sinn” as a transljition. His description applies 
more especially to the part played by, V’^ohu Manah in the 
gathas. He is there not only the “good mind ” but also the 
man “ whose mind is good and right.” Moreovc'.r the good 
mind gives the expectation of the reward. •Vohu Manah 
therefore is al^o “ remuneration, inheritance, gain, blessing, 
life.” , ’ . . * ' ' 

Moult6n {Ear^ Zoroastrianism, [i\i. in, ryi) conceives 
otherwise the relation between Vohu Manah and Paradise. 
This Atneska Sfenia is the “thought of God and of every 
good man” and con.sequcntly also “Paradise” where “the 
Best* rhoiight dwells.” The writer even thinks it fair to 
claim that ZcToaster anticipated Marlowe and Milton in the 
great doctrine that 

'Pho mind is its own place, and in itself 
('an make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven. 

Lawrence H. Mills {^A vesta Eschatology, p. 73) gives a 
very exalted and poetical description of Vohu Manah’s 
character : 

‘Mt was a deep yearnSng in the universe toward all the good, making 
what was l)est in their sentient longings real.... It was a warm breath of 
active sympathy, a passion pervading conscions nature everywhere like a 
befriending instinct... the quiet force in the love of man for his brother....” 
M6reove*i “it is an attribute and emotion of a Supreme Person ; it meant the 
deep love of Almighty (jrod for all the righteous living under His holy eye.” 

More recent writers who, liowever, are no specialists 
cling to the translation : “Gute Gesinnung.” 

One finds it in \*on Schroder’s Arischc Religion, i, 282 
and in Orelli’s A l/gemeine Religionsgeschichte, ii, 156. The 
latter admits that this “Gute Gesinnung” can also %pply to 
man’s mind. Hc*adds that being wise, Vohu Manah brings 
peace, • 

The mbst ancient transilator of Vohu Manah’s name, 
viz. Plutarch, renders it by deo^ th/oias. * 
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None of these descriptions is complete. The effort to 
show the relation between the various meanings is very 
superficial. It is not surprising therefore that the writers 
do not agree with one another. 

Prior to any enquiry one should point out that the 
various meanings of Vohu Manah may be divided into four 
groups : 

(1) The expression refers ti^ forms of the religious spirit 
and to religion in general. 

(2) It is an equivalent of the religious man and the 
religious community. 

(3) It is a designation of Paradise. 

(4) It is the name of the tutelary genius of cattle. 

d.Vhich is the ‘.<nost [)rimitive of those meanings ? Are 

they all derived from a more ancient, or in what relation do 
they stand to one another ? These; are the questions which 
should be answered in the present note. 

As to the primitive meaning, it is no doubt advisable to 
take into special account the use of the term in the £a(/ias, 
these being the most ancient Iranian text arid the purest 
representative of the Zoroastrian doctrine in its prime. Some 
caution however is necessary here. The prophet in his 
pre;aching was the advocate of a reform. He wanted to 
substitute for the traditional beliefs of his fellow-countrymen 
a coherent system with a peculiar kind of classification of 
the religious feelings. It has often happened that reformers 
in the domain of religion or ethics borrowed their vocabulary 
from the current language of the time' or from the termino- 
logy of some pre-existing creed and gave to those expressions 
a technical meaning, appreciably different from their previous 
one. t, 4 

Now, it is a fact that most of the Zoroastrian terms had 
already an ethical or religibus meaning prior to Zoroaster: 
as/ia is the of the Vedas, afniatay is the Vcdic araniatiy 
hann’atdt is Skr. san>atatJ, atid so on.* 

V ohit manah does not seem to have been an exception, 
since we find that V asunianas'N'A's the name of one of the rishis 
or priests of the Vedic period (the writer ^f RV. 10, 179, 3, 
ii/'.cording to Bohtlingk and Roth, IVdrterhuch, iii, 851). 
A prince of the Mahdbharata una'a named in thf; .same way 
\Mhh, 2, 323; 3, 8504- *12, 2536 It seems therefore 
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that we have to do with a ready-made expression in India. 
Now, this compound may safely be brought back to Aryan 
times if one accepts the very probable conjecture of Wei.ss- 
bach, who reads in the inscription on the grave of Darius : 
\y\aumanisa. This name is iq perfect parallelism to llaxd- 
manis, name of the ancestor of the great Achaemenian 
dynasty. Haxdniani^ melins “with friendly mind,” while 
Vattmanis Vi, “with a goo(;3n|ind.” 

1 he use of manah in the compound I/axdmanis, whicli 
is obviously mort; moral than intellectual, Induces us to in- 
terpret it ‘in the .same manner in P'^aumanis 'a\\^ in Vohii 
manah. * 

Th(.‘ meaning therefore cannot have been very different 
from that of the parallel Creek adjective’: “well- 

dispos('d, ftvoLirable, gracious'.” 

The word maims in Sanskrit also has the meaning of 
“mood, disposition of mind” besides that of “mind.” 

We therefore shall not considerably divcirge from the 
truth il we assume tiiat Skr. vasumanas, A. Pers. xmumanis, 
had the meaniifg of “well-disposed, favourable.” .'\v. Cohn 
manah consequently e.xprtt-ssed a favourable (.lis{)osition of 
mind, which according to the case may have come fairly 
^ near to our concc-;pt.s of “ good will, benevolence, honesty, 
^solicitude, kindness,” and perhaps even “good cheer.” 

d'hat meaning is not only general but sentimental. It 
refers to the kind of disposition one likes to meet in a person. 
P'or a moral adviser or a preacher it will therefore be the 
state of mind which prepares a man for the acceptance of 
the teaching, for the [practice of tlte doctrine, for the 
development of spiritual life. 

!t is «ot difficult to explain how a term of that kiiul when 
it is adopted by the language of a religion may come to 
designate a very important cleme’nt in the conversion aftd 
the virtuous life of a believer. And therefore much in the 
.same way as, in Christian language, the “sons of grace” 
are the righteous and the believers, the Zoroastrians are the 
men of Cohu manah and Vohn manah comes very ne^xr to 
the concept of spiruuality and “religion.” , 

This explains that through a metonymy, Vohu manah ‘ 
» * 

' 'I’he parallel holds true whether the first element, is esm as Boisact) 
contends (^Dict. ILt. Gr., 298) or vesu.'; as most etymologists take it. 


B. B. V. 


7 
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in the Avesta is found for aWvan “faithful” or for the 
“community of the faithful.” So in gdihds (Y. 45. 4), 
Ahura Mazda is called the father 'iof the “industrious Vohu 
manak." 

As Bartholomae [Gathas,^ p. 74) points out, industrious- 
ness normally applies in thcgathas to the husbandmen who 
practise the religion preached b) Zoroaster. So he trans- 
lates “des feldantreibenden frbmmen Volks.” The “pious 
people ” are thus syn\boli.sed here by the abstract expression : 
Vo/m manaJi, “religion, piety.” 

We should not hesitate therefore to translate, in some 
curious passages of the Vendidad, V oitu 7nanah simply by 
“the faithful.” So in Vd. xi.x, 20; “Ahura Mazda, thou 
art‘Miever asleep, *liever intoxicated; Vohtt 7nana/i is being 
directly defihxl, Vohii tnana/i is being indirectly defiled ; tin; 
daevas (daemons) defile him through the bodies smitten by 
them, let Vo/m niana/i be made clean.” 

In V'd. xix, 23 the description of the purification is given: 

Thus I'o/iu ma/iah shall he niaclo clean, and clean shall be tl'.e man. 
'1‘hen he shall take up Vo/nt mana/i with his left arm and his right. ..and 
thou shall lay down Vo/m mana/i under the light made by the mighty gods, 
by the light of the stars made by the gods, until nine nights have passed 
away.” 

V^d. xix, 25 : 

Thus can Vohu vianah be cleansed. Thus can the mart be cleansed, 
lie shall t.ake up Vo/iu manah with the right arm and the left, with the left 
arm and the right, Vohu Manah shall say aloud: (dory be to Ahura Mazda, 
Glory be to the Amesha Spentas, Glory be to all the faithful. 

Various commentators, as Darmesteter and Gray,, think 
that in one or two instances Vo/m vianah should be under- 
.stood here as meaning “cloth,” i.e. “cloth made out of the 
.skin of oxen.” I cannot convince myself that it i's possible 
to give two so very different meanings to VoJm manah in 
one and the same passage. Now, it cannot be doubted that 
in more than one place, it refers to a man. So, Wolf is quite 
right to render here Vohu manah by “der Gut(ge)sinn(te)V’ 
but, of course, one should understand that it is the man 
imbued with what is called Vo/iu manah, “Guter Sinn” in 
the Zoroastrian religion, i.e. “ a good religious disposition,” 
,.and consequently “a faithful, a religious man," and more 
especially in this pas.sage “ a,penitent.” 

4' Aves/ay p. 430. 
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There is a striking proof of the broadness of this concept 
when applied to a man with religious or simply honest and 
good feelings. The indefinite pronoun in Pahlavi {vahfmpt) 
and Persian as Salemann very sensibly points out 

{Gi'und. Iran, Phil, i, i, p. is nothing but the word 

Pohn manah, which has undergone tlie degradation of 
meaning indicted upon wonhomme and brave liomnic in 
P'rench (“ un bonhommc fcjuelconque,” “quelque brave 
homme du pays,” etc*.) and upon “Christian” in Russ. 
KpecTbHHHHt “peasant." Vohu manah has even gone 
further, since it has come to mean “the first comer, some 

n • 

one. 

A very difierent branching in the semasiological evolu- 
tion of Vohu manah is that which brouglit it to designate 
the greatest good^of man, the^ possession of Paradise. 

A pa.s.sage of the Dlnkatt (ix, 32, x i) shows that even 
in .Sasanian times the clue to that sui'prising development 
was npt entirely lost. It is .said there that Vahman { = Vohu 
fnanah) is the person’s formation of the righteous and laud- 
able tlesire for wealth and other temporal blessings. 

Now this connection between an honest or religious 
disposition and the securing of a great reward is in com- 
plete agreement with the doctrine and the spirit of the 
• gathas. b'ven there, there is a cciiistant and intentional 
ambiguity about the nature of the reward. A spiritual or 
montl blessing, a joy of the .soul was no doubt meant, and 
the wise and the mystic understood it so, but the obvious 
Tind J>rimd facie meaning is more material, and the prophet 
did not object to the majority of his followers understanding 
that an honest and pious life was the .surest means of securing 
we&lth. • 

The happiness of the blest is designated by: 
xSadrom iltoiS, “kingdom of wealth” (Y. 51, 2); 
xSadrom savahhd, “kingdom of the useful ” {ib.)\ 
xSaOram haurvaiado, “kingdom of prosperity" (Y. 34, i); 
rayu alV, “ reward of wealth ” (Y. 43, 1 ). 

One also finds: xsaOrmt magahya (Y. 51, 15) ^hich 
Bartholomae rath«r awkwardly translates by "was.Zara- 
^ustra den Biindlern als Lohn in Aussicht gestellt.” I haver 
endeavoureef in Musdon 1908, p. 132, to demonstrate by a 
comparison of pas.sages that maga Also means “ wealth ” so 
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that ‘'x.?a 6 rPm magahya" is a synonym of the other ex- 
pressions. 

Now, one also finds those expi^essions of wealth and joy 
associated with Vohu Manah\ 

vau/iJus gat'fii mananho, “the life of V. M.” (Y. 43, i); 

V. x'’ 3 nvat hahJius, “ the great gain of V. M.” (Y. 53, 4) ; 
V. m. asis, “the reward of V. Jl.” (“Y. 33, 13); 
f. m. tyam, “the share of V)^ Ivl.” (Y. 48, 7); 

V. lu. ayapta, “the delights of V. M.” (Y. 28, 7); 

V. m. maya, “the blessings of V. M.” (Y. 43, 2). 

And again: m. magai {Y. 51, 11) which means “wealth 
of V. M.,” if 6ur interpretation is right. 

Moreover the great kingdom of haj)[)iiv:ss of wealth, 
which tht; faithful strive and long for, the xsaOra vairya 
“desirable kingdom,” is often called “ kingdorn of Vohii 
Manah" (Y. 46, So, Y. 34, 11) or “the house of Vohu 
Manah” (Y. 30, to), or “the ptisture of V. M.” (Y. 33, 3). 

An indication as to the reason why this great reward is 
called in that way is provided by Y. 33, 13 : “Mayest Thou. 
O Ahura, grant me as the reward of Vo/m Manah. {}.&. ‘of 
my religious, honest disposition' or ‘of my good conscience’) 
the incomparable blessings of I'hy Kingdom.” 

d'his Vohu Manah of hereafter is simply the perpetua- 
tion of the Vohu Manah of this worhl. One wishes both 
together: “Ahura Mazdah shall grant to her soul the 
glorious heritage of Vohu Manuh for all times” is the wish 
of Jamdspa for his bride Pourucista, the younger daughter 
of Zoroaster (Y. 53, 4). One is told very definitely in Y, 34, 
13 that the way to that felicity is on “the road' of V. M. 
(good thought, piety, honesty) built by Asha (right) on 
which the souls of the future prophets shall go to Ihe 
reward.” 

‘Now the heavenly happiness is also designated by the 
superlative VahiUa iManah “the best mind, best disposition,” 
and notably in the very inii^ortant passage of the gdthds 
where the prophet makes a definite statement of a duali.stic 
char;i,('ter about the part played by the good and the wicked 
Spirit, at the beginning and at the end of things : “And when 
*ljoth those Spirits came together, they established for the 
first time I.ife and Destruction and it was decided that at 
the end of things the tenants of the Drug (Spirit of Deceit) 
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shall receive the worst existence, while the followers of 
Asha (right) will secure Vah/Jfta Manah (best mind, best 
disposition) ” ( Y. 30, 4). * 

Bartholoniae ventures to propose for this passage a 
rendering of manah by “ AiJfenthalt, Wohnstatt,” which is 
(piite unjustifiable. Pne (;ould only accept that signification 
if it were attested by othe|‘ pas.sages or if the well-established 
meaning “mind, dispositiofi ” could not possibly fit in the 
text. Now, in the only other passagi? where manah is re- 
ported by Bartholomae as meaning “dwelling” (Y. 34, 8), 
the good reward of the righteous is also ny.‘ant. On the 
other hand, in Y. 30, 4, tnanah is in parallelism with ahhu 
“existence,” ?i circumsttwice which indyces us to regard 
manah as .meaning “mind” rather than “dwelling.” 

Vahista MaiPih and Vohu Manah refer to the .same 
Heavenly felicity and there is no reason why we should 
consider them as two different words. Besides, in the verse 
following the famous statement Zoroaster him.sclf gives an 
interpretation, of the expression Vahilta Manah\ “Of both 
those spirits,” says he, “ the deceitful one made choice of 
the deeds of the worst spirit, while the best spirit clung to 
Justice, he whose dress is the firmament, and like him did 
all those who are prone to please Ahura Mazda by righteous 
actions” (Y. 30, 5). Although “ be.st spirit” in this text is 
a rendering of spimiUo mainyns and not of VahiU^m mano, 
it is clear that one has to do with the same kind of ideas, 
i.e. a contrast between the best inspiration (in the latter 
ca.se* it is the spirit of God) and the worst which has as a 
counterpart the opposition between tlie best existence and 
thj; worst, i.e. the reward of Vohu Manah, “ best mind ” or 
the punishment of Aha Manah, “evil mind." 

This word Vahistmn, abbreviation of Vahislom mano ox 
Vahisto ahhuS, introduced by the Zoroastrians, substituted 
itself gradually for other more ancient names, such as garon- 
mana “house of praise,” “hou.se of hymns” (Gathic^are 
(iomdna), which still survives in Persian : O^jf. 

Va/iistom a!.so penetrated into the vernacular. Wis the 
.source of Pers. . In this word the first i is due to an 

assimilatiom In Kurdish ooe has the normal form : exiyj 
(Horn. N. Pers. Etym. 246). * * 
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While we thus have accounted for three of the meanings 
of Vohn Manak, “religion,” “faith/ul,” “ Paradise,” we have 
not attempted to discover how this’ moral entity has come to 
be regarded as the tutelary genius of cattle. 

Two circumstances have iliventually contributed to that 
surprising development. v 

First, it is a well-known fact tlpt in Central Asia, wealth 
consisted almost entirely in cattlb. Orje was confronted there 
with a situation similar to that which is revealed for ancient 
Europe by the fact that pecunia, Engl. referring to 
money, are alfin to Lat. peats. Germ. P'ieh. Since the pos- 
session of wealth — at least by the majority of the faithful - 
wa« regar<led as (he corollary and the rewArd of a good 
conscience, of an honest disposition of mind and of the con- 
version to Zoroastrian principles, it wa.S’’ unavoidable that 
such posse.ssion in the imagination of those simple faithful 
should take the form of large flocks of cattle. A passage 
like Y. 44, 6 is very characteristic of such a state of mind : 
“Is it through Thee, that the kingdom (of wealth) will be 
granted } O Vohu Matia/i, for whom hast thou' created 
cattle, the profitable one ^ ” 

The prophet who knew the minds of his men constantly 
uses metaphors in which .salvation and felicity is symbolised 
by oxen : " To anyone who deserves the reward of the life 
hereafter let it be granted, beside the fulfilment of all his 
desires, to po.sse.ss the ox (or cow?) Azi!” (Y. 46, 19). 
Paradise is compared by the Iranians, not to a field of 
asphodels, but to a pasture. In that pasture felicity dwells 
in the form of an ox‘. In the language of Zoroaster such 
expressions have a mystical meaning, a.s, for instance,,, in 
Y. 47, 3 : “ Thou art the Floly F'ather of the Spirit that 
ha.s created for us the Ox, bringer of blessings. Armatay 
is his pasture giving him peace.” Armatay is the spirit of 
peace, order and moderation. F'or the people it is also “the 
great passive one,” i.e. “the earth.” Tlie initiated will there- 
fore understand that the felicity of the elect will be enjoyed 
in a well-harmonized con.science and in a pacified soul. The 
majorky of the faithful will consider the* same words as a 
promise of much wealth and notably of cattle in a better 
world. 

The, paradise of l^o/tu Manah is also the paradise of 
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Wealth, i.e. the paradise of Cattle. Vohu Afanah brings 
wealth, i.e. he brings cattle. Beside this reason of a general 
character why P^o/m Mattah was predestined to become the 
genius of cattle, there was another, more special to Zoro- 
astrianism and which, no doubt, was the more important. 

By his preaching,^the j^rophet aimed not only at convert- 
ing his fellow-countrymeif to religious conceptions superior 
to the polythei.stic beliefs ofi|;he I ndo- Iranians, l ie not only 
endeavoured to eradicate from the worship the use of the 
intoxicating drink haoma ( = Skr. soma), the; slaughtering ol 
cattle, and various superstitious practices related to the cull 
of the da^vas. He also made an effort to ind&ce his people 
to give up nomadic existepce and form settled communities. 

The Aryans on their way to Central Asia and to India 
had to cross wid^ stretches of steppes and deserts which 
have always been occupied by nomads. No doubt, they 
themselves lived that kind of existence during some time. 

V\4hen they penetrated into the most fertile grounds of 
I ran 'and Punjtlb th(;y gradually took to agriculture. It is 
clear that, whether it was in Bactria or elsewhere, the pro- 
phet found himself in a community living in a stage of tran- 
sition. In his mind, ethics and religion cannot be associated 
with the adventurous, irregular life of the nomadic tribes, 
living only too often at the expense of more sedentary people, 
who are the victims of their predatory spirit. Morality and 
religion for a Zoroastrian is a question of good sense and 
sound intelligence. t,The same soundness of mind should 
bring a man to understand his own interests and exchange 
a precarious existence for a well-organised life. It should 
especially bring him to take good care of his cattle, his main 
source ^f income. He should not slaughter them wantonly 
or for gorgeous sacrifices as w^re doing the superstitious 
cowboys of the steppes. * 

The respect for cattle associated the more naturally with 
religion, since for the* Indo-Iranians, the cow was conceived 
as a gift of the gods, as a divine being. Good care of cattle 
can therefore easily be regarded as an act of piety, ^^t any 
rate, in the eyes* of Zoroaster the sound mentalitjj which 
leads to a religious conversion also brings a man to be 
careful in his daily life and khid to all the creatures of Ahura 
Mazda. * 
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So In Y. 31, 10 the industrious toiler in the fields is said 
to be the “ practiser of Vo/iu Manah ” (good sense). 

In Y. 43, 6 we read that thank;, to the influence of Voku 
Manah, the house and the fields of the Zoroastrian will 
receive the blessings due to tfie Righteous. 

In Y. 34, 3 the prophet declares that he offers a sacrifice 
to Ahura Mazda and to Asha (ji^stice) in order that they, 
through Vohu Manah (good may bring to perfection 

all beings in the kingdom (or the district of the faithful). 

The “Good Mind” is thus favourable to all bcing.s, 
men and cattle. It will deter from any maltreatment of the 
animals, and thus in Vend. 4, 48, the question is asked : 
“And who of two men has best un 4 erstood tho.‘ Good Mind’ ? 
n't? who fills up his stomach with meat or he who doth 
not so ,, 

Phis text, of course, belongs to the later Avesta, i.e. to 
a time when the relation of Voltu Manah to cattle was quite 
established. The following pas.sage of \h\G. gdtkds is,, how- 
ever, hardly less explicit : “ He who has friendly fetdings 
for the Righteous or... who is full of solicitude ft-" cattle, 
will have his place in the pastures of Righteousness {Asha) 
and of the Good Mind {Volm Manah)" (Y, 33, 3). Justice 
for men and “good mind” (.solicitude, honesty, kiridnc.ss) 
for the animals are therefore represented there as the two 
cardinal virtues of the Zoroastrians. 

These quotations will suffice to show that a definite con- 
nection existed between Volm Manah^ dnA cattle from the 
earliest period of Zoroastrianism, d'herc is, however, some 
distance between a connection of that kind and the functions 
of a genius of cattle. 

Now, there is a gap of the same kind between tne 
material attributes of all the Amesha Spentas and their moral 
chaiacteri.stic.s, viz. between Asha (justice) and hire, XkiQra 
(kingdom) and metals, Armatay (devotion, harmony) and 
Earth, Harvatdt (pros[)erity) and wajers, Anierelatdl (im- 
morUility) and plants. For all of them, there are circum- 
stances which prepared the attribution, but in all cases there 
is an element of artificiality which shows that the apportion- 
ment of the elements of the good creation under the Amesha 
Spentas has been to a certain extent systematic and inten- 
tional. It is probably a vesult of the tendency betrayed by 
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Zoroaster in his teachings, to cover ancient, naturalistic 
ideas or deities by conceptions of his own of a moral and 
spiritual character. 'I'he yilmesha Spentas constitute a group 
of hypostases which has its full value in Zoroastrian my.sticism, 
independently of their relaticwi to fire, metals and the like. 
But there was sojtne connection between those elements and 
those abstract deities. It was therefore easy and advi.sable 
to introduce them instead 06 various nature daemons which 
the people could not d6 without. . 

I'his is probably the element of truth contained in the 
thesis of L. I I. Gray, which has been rejected because it 
was impo.ssible to admit thiij; Asha, Vohu Manah and the 
like should be» regarded 4s mere spiritualisations of genii. 
Tlte conclusion of this study is rather that*the various mean- 
ings and function^ of Vohu Manah can best be accounted 
for, if one starts from the meaning of this conception in its 
moral aspect. 1 1 is an abstract notion which has degraded 
it-scll lo very concrete realities through a process whicli it 
is possible to follow in its various directions. 

A. J. Caknoy. 


Louvain, A/try 1920. 



NOTICE SUR UN CALENDRIER TURC 


Lors de ma premiere visile a Constantinople, il y a pas 
mal d’annees, jc re^us en presei||t de' deux jeunes savants 
lures' quelqucs livres, parmi I^js^uels se trouvait un char- 
mant calendrier, eorit en noir, ca-i'min, orange et or, a 
encadrements d’or. Ce calendrier etait tout moderne: il est 
de I’an 1293 de I’hegire, 1876 du Christ; mais malgre sa 
date recente,» il est compose selon I’ancien systeme, et il 
faut pour le commenter avoir recours aux, vieux auteurs 
cJhame Birouni, Tousi ou Kazwini. L’etude en est du reste, 
on peut le dire, assez amusante, car la langue oil s’amalga- 
inent etroitement des mots arabes, turcs et persans, presente 
des difficultcs variees, que je ne me Hatte menie pas d’avoir 
toutes r^solues. Je vais dans une premiere section m’occuper 
de la partie proprement astronomic[ue ; dans la seconde 
j’etudierai les donnees relatives aux fetes, a I’agricqlture et a 
la meteorologie. 

I 

Le litre general du Calendrier est : Djadwal-i-ma'rifat 
t tahwili sail 'dlemi u taxvdrikh i mechhotireh ; table pour la 
connaissance du cours de I’an du monde, avec les dates 
populaires. Les deux premieres pages renferment un court 
preambule sur les concordances de tl'ates, I’eloge du qultan, 
etc., et deux tableaux. Ce calendrier, est-il dit dans le 
preambule, est celui de I’annt^c 1293 de I'hegire (regne 
d’Abdul-Aziz) ; il commence au Naurouz le 24 de. Safar le 
bon, le lundi a i heure 47 minutes 42 secondes, moment oil 
le Soleil eclaireur et soutien du monde passe 

•au point (^quinoxial du printemps. C’est le naurouz Soulldni 

^ Cos savants elaient : Salih Zeky Bey,'^directL‘ur de FObservatoire 
ImpcTial de Pera, qui collabora avec nioi k I’cdition des Pneumatigues de 
Philon de Byzaiicc ; il devint recteur du Galata Serai ; et Riza Tewfik 
surnof^me “le philosophe, el-fdilasouf' qui joua un role important dans la 
revolut on turque, fut depute d^Andrinople, devirit plus tard ministre de 
^I’lnstruction puhlique et fit partie a la fin de la derniere guerre, de la 
delegation turque pour la paix. Il* a public deux importants Iraitds de 
philosophic moderne en turq: le Kamotis fahafah^ Stamboul, 1330 et le 
I*alsafah,derslcri^ Stamboul, 1335. 
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clans I’annee naturelle, et Ic jour y est egal a la nuit pour 
tons les pays. Cette date correspond a I’an 2 1 87 d’ Alexandre, 
a 1876 de la naissance d^ Christ, 8 du mois (VAsdr (le 8 
Mars Julien), a I’an copte de Diocletien* 1592, le 12 du 
mois de Jhrniehdt, a I’an 798 «de Djelal ed-Oin le .Seldjou- 
kide“, I’"" du mois de I^ervendin, et c’est I’annee 1 254 de I’ere 
solaire de I’hd'gire, 1293 dt'pt la date lunaire'*. 

Suivent deux tableaux actoles de i 2 cases chacun, deux, 
carrds divises par les diagonales et des quarts de cercles 
dans les angles. Celui de gauche est un theme astrono- 
mi(|ue, oil figurent les signes du Zodiacjue avec leurs noms 
arabes ordinaire.s, et les noms des planetes et* de fpielques 
etoiles, accompAgnes do chiflres. Le litre ^e ce tableau e.si,: 
“ Table de, I’horoscope {tdli'Y de I’annee du monde pour 
rhorizon de Con.st»ntinople.” 

A droite, le titre est: “'Fable de I’annte tiirque, 

' ® ^ 

” ; ce second tableau indique les douze annecs 

du cycle de i2^ans employe par les Turcs et les Mongols. 
Les ann kis sont ici appelt-es dans leur ordre : rat; 

boeuf; leopard; lievre ; crocodile; 

jU, serpent ; cheval ; mouton ; i 

* oiseau ; chien ; pore. Tons ces noms sont persans 
•a Fexception de ghanem, mouton, qui est arabe, et de 
77 iaimottn, singe, qui est turc. L'annee en (juestion est la 
premiere du cycle ou Fannie souris". 

^ ms. 

- C’est r(;re DjHali du grand sultan seldjoukide Malek Shah, men> 
tionnee p. ex. dans le Tarikhh Gozide de MustSuli, ckl. et trad, (kintin, i, 
P* 25J3. 

1254 fcst le nornbre d’annees solaires ecoulces depuis I’hegire. Stir les 
concordances dc calendriers on pent voir Kmile I.^coine, Tables de con- 
cordance des dates des calendrierSy (tXx:, Pari% 1891 . ^ 

^ Horoscope est le mot qui correspond a Tar. tali\ ascendenSy deja dans 
les anciens traducteurs. V. p. ex. Die Asiron, Tafcln des Muh, ib?t Afusd 
al-Khzvdrizmiy texte latin d’Athelard de Ikith, trad, et comm, en allemand 
de H. Suter, Copenhague, 1914, p. 100. L’ascendant est le point de 
Tecliptique qui se leve h I’horizon en un moment determine. 

® On connait ce cycle turco-mongol des animaux. Hirouni le dewne en 
I’appliquant, non aux iinnees, mais aux mois ; le mois pars, pantUere, est 
Kanoun 7 *'"'; Tordre est d’ailleurs le meme. Le m.s. arabe 2570 de la* 
bibliotheque nalionale, qui est un c.'^lendrier de I’an 983 H. (1575), a un 
tableau h 12 cases analogue au notre oh les Qoms des* animaux sont ccrits 
en triple: turc, arabe et persan. Ces donne'es sont interessante^ pour la 
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Le calendrier lui-meine se compose de 13 pages divisdes 
en 6 coloniies. La premiere contient les donn^es sur la 
situation et la niarche des planetel; (Soleil et Lime compris), 
et les autres donnees dont nous nous occupons dans la sec- 
tion 11. La seconde colonne renferme le nom des jours en 
turc ; la troisiemc et la quatriem,,e, les, quantiemes des mois 
arabes et rouinis. La derniere e.st la colonne des ikhtiydrdi, 
dont nous dirons seulcment uii mot a la lin. 

Les ctoiles ou asterisques cites, soil dans le preambule et 
I’horoscope, soit dans la premiere colonne du calendrier, 
sent la I'ete et la Queue [du Dragon), les Cha'ari du Sud', 
les I’leiades.'les etoiles sahni es-se'ddeh et sahm el-ghdib, et 
deux astres designees par les noins de et Ne 

philologie turque, et on a deja ctudie la liste d’al-Birouni (^Chronology^ trad. 
Sachaii, p. <S3, et v. la note). Nous dressons ici I;' liste des 12 animaux 
en niongol, d’apres liirouni, et d’apres le ms. 2570 (B), en eomparant les 
nom.s aiix formes du turc oriental et du turc osmanli. Les formes mongole.s 
sont tiroes dn Diclionnaire do 'W J. Schmidt, J/o^/g(^//s^/i-Deufsc'/i’/^ussiscA^^^^^ 
Worierlmch^ St Petersburg el Leipzig, 1S35: 

(t) iMoiig. ClioJokanCy la souris ; P>ir. Sijkan\ ms. stdjau , T. osm. 
setchan, < 

(2) Mong, IJkar, le bauif ; Bir. Od) ; ' 1 '. osm. ntku^.. 

(3) Mong. le tigre; K\x,piirs\ W. pars. (Jo nom cst place ici dans 
la liste des mots turcs, bien quo les dictionnairos don non t pars com me 
persan, avec le sens de panthcrc. l.e ms. B a pour correspondant persan 
de piirs^ youz, panthere ; et en effet au mot jvws, Viillers dil que pars en est 
le correspondant lure. 

(4) Mong. Tavolal.^ le li'evre gris ; Bir. lafshikhdn ; P;. taouchany ; 

d'. or. tavouchkdn (Pavet de (Jourtcille) avec le td a deux points ; 'W osm. 
idvchday avec le Id empljaticpte. 

(5; Mong. Jjroy le crocodile, le dragon ; Bir. In ; B. loVy ^ ; V. or. /ov, 

....... 

(6) Mong. Mokaiy le serpent; \V\x. yy Id ?i ) V>. yi/d?i \ id. on osm., 

serpent. , « 

(7) Mong. Morin, le cheval; Vdr.yanf) Vi.yound\ T. jument. 

(8) Mong. la brebis,: \j\x.kiiy \ \^.kouyon \ id. 'f., mouton. Au 

lieTsan B a jUa^fb ; Viillers : jUaw^£>, brebis. 

(9) Mong. Metsifiy lebabouin ; Bir. pitchin \ 'P. or. ct mong. Intchhiy singe 
{Pavet de Courteille). 1 ^ el notre ms. ont, a/; lieu de ce mot, maymotiny 
singe. Au persan B a hamdoun pour singti. Viillers dit quo hundoiaiahy 
singe, est arabe d’apres S II L. 

(rp^) Mong. Takiy, la poule ; Bir. taj^/iak \ B. ddkouk T. or. Idvoi^gy 
avec le fd h deux points ; 'P. osm. idmntky avec le p emphatique. 

(1 1) Mong. jVogciVy Ic chicn ; Bir. //; id. B cl Turc. 

( 1 2) Mong. Gagay , le pore; Bir. tu?igi 4 Z \ B. (oghouz) T .Qsm.donouZy pore. 

* IPaprcs I'reytag est Sirius ou (Janis Major. Id, 

Birouni, Chron. p. 261. 
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voyant pas a quoi peuvent correspondre ces noms dans 
I’ancienne astronomic, je ne doute pas que IViuteiir do 
I’almanach n’ait voulu designer par la les 2 planetes do 
I’astronomie moderne, Nfcptune et Uranus. II a appele 
cette dernierc Herschel, du nom de rastronome qui I’a 
dt^couvertc. 

[..’almanach se soft de^ terrnes ordinaires pour dire : 
niarche directe (d’une plan^te), marche retrograde, arret 
istikdmah, conjonction, opposition, trine^ sextile, ([uadrature. 
II parle aussi des deux planetes heureuses, Jupiter et Venus. 
sa'ci^'in, et des deux planetes nefiistes nalisein, Saturne et 
Mars; ex. Venus et Jupiter .som en sextile; 

s»~i Saturne et Mars sont en cpiadrature. Lo mot 

charaf revient souvent, indique certaii?es situations d,^ 
[danetes, dilns lesc^uelles leur inlluence est la jdus grande. 
Les astrologues le traduisent par “dignite ’’ ou “ exaltation.” 
11 est oppose a koboul, descentc. On trouvera ces positions 
indiquees pour chaque planete dans le traite des Trente 
Cltapi/'ycs, le si fusl de Nasir ed-Din 'I'ousi (chap. i8)‘. 

Ex. dansmotre calendrier: of ^.,.5 uiji, exaltation de la 
Lune a i heure 28' de la nuit. l.e mot ihtirdk qui revient 
plusieurs fois, suivi d’un nom d’astre, ex. : 
f signilie que I’astre entre dans le rayonnement solaire qui le 
•bi'Lile en quclque sorte d V. aussi le si fast, menu; chapitre. 

Un termc remarcjuable est aJU.«, mut/icllethehi 

kJidki\ e’est le “ triangle terrestre,” I’un des 4 triangles zodia- 
caux, qui sont connu 5 >. en astrologie. II est forme des trois 
signes du Zodiacpie: le Taureau, la Viergeetle Capricorne. 
On lit dan^ le preambule de notre alraanach: '' niiitellelehi 

‘ Cf. aussi le traite d’astronomie de Muliammcd ibti iVIousa, cite plus 
haut (ed. Suter), pp. 103-4. ^ 

Les heures dans notre calendrier sont des heun^s do jour ou de nait, 
rouz, dveb. I'robableinent il s’agit dame division du jour et de la nuit en 1 2 
heures de longueur variable avec les saisons. Le chiffre dctsignant les heures 
est surmonte de Aft, <;t celui* des minutes, de a 5 , sans doute les finales de 
et <uU 3 j. Dans I’astrologie contemporairie on compte les heures de 
midi a midi, les r2 premieres, dc midi il minuit etant dites heures du soir, 
et les 12 autres heures du matin; niais cela ne parait pas etre le systefne de 
notre calendrier. ' 

Dans le njs. B (2570 dc la Bibl. Nat.) an f“ 10 v", je releve I’ex- 
pre.ssion : qu’on peut traduire : “• Mercure 

dans .sa descente miile par les rayons du Soloil.” 
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khdkiden bordji sonbolehdek, dans le signe de la Vierge qut 
fait partie du triangle terrestre," c'est-a-dire du groupe des 
trois signes en relation avec relei|ient terre'. 

Remarq lions pour finir la prevision de 2 eclipses: Une 
partielle le 1 5 Cha'bdn de 3, .36' a 5, 50', et une totale le r 3 
(ou le 14) Safar de i, 31' a 5, 3'. 

II 

4 

Je vais maintenant traduire la premiere colon ne du 
calendrier, en en otant toutes les indications astronomiques. 
11 reste la mention de fetes musulmanes, chretiennes, juives, 
persanes, melees a des indications concernant la culture et 
a’ljelles des chan§;ements climateriques. Je me bornerai a 
une seule remarque avant de commencer; : On voit souvent 
paraitre dans ce calendrier le mot fourtenah, vent, 

orage, tempete. Ce sont des petites tempetes qui sont 
censces se reproduire a des dates determiniies ; il s’agit ici 
de pronostics. Exemples : Tempete des hirondelles ; temp6te 
de la fleur ; ce sont des vents qui coincident avec Tarrivce 
des hirondelles, qui dispersent les pd'tales des lleurs, etc. 

Traduction. 

Mois de Safar I’heureux. Lundi 24. — Naurouz sulidni. 

Commencement de la saison du printemps. Orage. Les 
humeurs sanguines .sont cn mouvement. Les reptiles 
s’agitent. 

Mois de Rdbi* I". — Arrivee des milans ( Les 
arbres deviennent tbuffus. Vent du commencement des 
voyages en mer. Apparition des fleurs. Chant du ros- 
signol. II cst annoncb a Marie quelle sera enceinte du 
M^essie. Nuit de la naisfiance du Prophete. Naurouz du 
.Shah du Kharezm '. Orage des hirondelles 
Azymes Accouplement das bbliers et des brebis. 

Mois grec de Nisdn (Avril .syrien). Sai.son des tulipes. 

' f:es 12 signe.s du Zodiaque sont repartis par groupes de 3, doiit 
chaenn'est en relation avec I’un de.s quatre elements: terre, eau, air et feu. 
' Cf. le St fast de Nasir ed-Din Tousi, chap. 19. 

■ Sur une reforme du calendrier du Kharezm, cf. Birouni, Chron. p. 229, 
La iete juive; le 15 Nisan en est le premier jour, Birouni, p. 275. 
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CEufs rouges. Temp^te du Cygne Eclosion 

des vers a soie {sS)y^ '^0-. 

Mois de R6bi‘ II. — ^^Les tulipes atteignent leur per- 
fection. Naissance des aibeilles. On .seme le st^samc et le 
coton. Les passereaux .se reiyiissent. Cruc de I’Euphrate. 
Jour de Khidr. Orage de la fleur La force 

du printemps se termine La vent d’est 

souffle. Fin des jours de pluie. Le Nil stationnaire. Mois 
de Mai [A/ais) roumi. ‘Orage qui brisejes jeunes ramcaux’. 
Apparition des roses et des grenades". Vent dcfi yau^wdu //. 
(petites fleurs). Temps d’attacher (.^) la vigne’. (.)rage des 
Pleiades^ Lean manque a la terre. Fin lies vents du 
printemps. , ^ 

Djoumadi — A.scension de J(*sus. Temps de toiiuTe 
les agneau'x. Commencement des chaleurs. Lc beirain 
des roses. Vent d’est dit de la courge I Commencement 
des vents chauds d’tke Karete des eau.x. P'risure 

des rameaux. Le vent du nord souffle. F'^te de la Pente- 
cote chez les Chretiens'’. Saison de la rose a Damas. 
Changeitjent e'e I’eau du Nil. Saison de la moisson. Orage 
du lever des Pleiades'*. Commencement de la recolte du riz 
en Egypte. Le 21 , on ddconseille les purgations. Haztrdn 
roumi (Juin). Le bei’r^m des roses chez les Latins (J£> 

, Le vent du nord .souffle. Le Nil baisse d une 

marque”. 

‘ suivant: o!/** 

brisurc. Plusicur.s indications dans ce calendrier sont ain.si en double. 

jUXsaj Oulniir est la fleur du grenadier, Jios mali 

punicae, mais! aussi une variete de grande rose i>cent I'euilles (Viillors). 

*• repete ci-apres: 

(3 b*- M^Uhn, vents du noreftst qui soiifflent jusqu’aucouqher 
du soleil, pendant une certaine epoque, dans le Canal do Constantinople, 
et portent les noms des fruits de la saison (N. Mallouf, DktionP). 

“ I.es haweirih, cf. \\'a:/.\^vi\,i’l-Cazu<ini's Kosmographie, cd. Wiistenfeld, 
t. I, p. 7S. 

’ Khamsin, cf. Dimichqiii, Cosnwgraphie, ed. Mehren, p. 281. 

" Les Pleiades, T. or. avec u long (F^avet de Courteille;^ noire 

^ Une niar(jue au Nilonietre noktah : digJu Le ms. portd 

ensuite, au 29 de ce moi.s : coiinTiencement de la saison de Khu?y/\ 
rautomne ; mention inadmissible et assuren\ent deplacee. 
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Djoiiniadi II. — Vent du retour du jour’. Avenement 
fortune’ de I’an 1277. Temps de greffer la feuille’. Com- 
mencement de la crue du Nil. Tempete de la feuille. Mort 
de Djirdjis (S. Georges). Commencement du vent pesti- 
lentiel, 53 [jours]’. Naissance de j ean- Baptiste ; nuit du feu'\ 
Fin des vents chauds d’ete ijjawdrilj). Fete des Apdtres. 
Flippocrate defend de prendre medecine". Tammoiic roumi 
(juillet). 

Redjeb le noble. — Le raisin rougit. Nuit des presents 
{Ici/eiu raghaib^. Fin du temps pour greffer la feuille. 
Vent de la prune rouge aCjl Jjp). Le beirani 

noir des Juifs" Commencement des jours 

cle la Canicule {bdkliour). jour d’Elie (1^^' jii)- Ix^s 
(Ftites sont mures dans le Hedjaz. Jour de I’ouverture 
Fin des jours de la Canicule. Tt rme de la 
force de la chaleur. Recolte du coton en Egypte. Aoiit 
roumi [Ag/ios/ous). Commenc(;ment du jeune ile Marie. 
Recolte du lin et du pavot Nuit de I’Ascimsion 

du Prophetc {mi'rddj). F'ete de la 'Fransfiguration de Jesus 
aux yeu.x des Apdtres {tadjalla). Saison de la rycolte du 
coton’ dans le Roum. 

Cha'ban I’honore. — Changement des feuillages. F'in des 
vents pcstilentiels. Recolte du navet et legumes analogues. 
Mort de Marie. Ascension de Marie. Les cigognes s’en 
vont (jyjU I-^i chaleur commence a faiblir. Tempete 

du Mihrdjan” OV/v->)- Et-s fruits sont inurs. Nais- 

sance fortunee en I’an 1245. Nuit de I’immunite {leila- 

’ Ceci est dejilaco au.ssi ct sc rctrouve au 25 Deccnibre, 

uu Solstice d’hiver, oil le sens est clair. I.,c redacteur du calendrier a du sc 
servir maladroitcmcnt d’anciens textes, ct ne parait pas avoir toujoiirs 
compvis ce qu’il ecrivait. , 

•’ Avenement du Sultan ‘Abdul-'Azizle 27 juin 1861; djolous humayovn. 
’ Igi'i question dc en Safar. 

alj. V. les Dictionnaires. 

l.e feu de la Saint-Jean. Le ms. emploie un mot persan et un mot 
turc : alesh giiedjhi. „ 

“ Cette defense est longuenicnt commentce par Birouni, Chron. p. 261. 
" C’est la nuit de la Conception du Prophetc. Cf. M. d’Ohsson, 
Tableau !;;ai(ral de I' Empire Othoman, 11, 374. 

” Probablement les trois jours tenebreux tncntioi,\nes par Birouni, du 5 
au 8 'Pebeth, mais (jui ne doivent pas etre ici a leur place {Chron. p. 272). 

" (ioton ; ici le turc plus haut I’arabe I^a forme turque est 

ordinairement on troiive aussi'jJ^^. 

Sur Cette cedebre fete pei’sane, v. Birouni, Chron., etc. 
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tu bi’rdat'). Vent du passage des cailles 

Temps de chatrer les bediers'. Mariyre de Jean 
Baptiste. I'empete du milan Septembre 

rouini {ey/oul). Fin de lA prohibition des saignees et des 
purgations. Commencement dc I’annee mosaKpie 5637. l.e 
Nil stable. , ■, 

Ramadhan le b^ni. — Naissance de Marie. Commence- 
ment de la saison d’automne. Les chataignes sont noires. 
Commencement de I’annde .solaire 1235 de I’hegire. b'^te 
de la Croix. Beiram du djonrdb'\ La seve dimimie dans 
les arbres. Orage du passage des grues et autres oiseaux 

Fete des Tabernacles'' 

Visitc <de la robe bienheureuse'. ,I.es feuilles coti'« 
rnencent a tomber. Fete de la Vierge Marie (miriam and). 
Premier jour de .J’annee .syrienne 2188. Octobre roumi 
{tec/irin ewel). Debut des jours de pluie. Niiit de la 
decision {le'ilet kadar\ On rentre le foin et le treflc°. 
Fete t,les hirondelles®. Commencement des plantations, 
b'ete de la rupture du jeune. Priere? /, 39. 

Chev; 4 l I'hdnore. — P'raicheur des eaux. Temp^te de la 
vendange. Jour de I’imprecation L’eau du Nil 

est en dt^faut. Rdcolte des feves. Temps de couper les 
, arbres. Saison des vents violents. Vent des poissons. 
/Fertnc de la force de I’antomne. Jour de Kasim^. J )esccnte 
de la rosec {no.zoul skebneni). Novembre roumi {teckrin //). 
Le vent du .Sud souffle. Les reptiles se cachent®. 

Mois de Dzou’l-Ka'deh. Tempete de la castration des 
beliers". La seve des arbres de.scend. Commencement du 
jefme de la Nativit( 5 , 40 [jours]"’. Vent du retour des 


tonne ordinaire pour belier est 

Djourdh, chaussure, has. 

Cclebro tele juive qiii dure 7 jours. Cf. Birouni, Chrofi. p. 270. 

^ Khirke i se^hiety on Khirka i chi^nj\ la robe du prophete, veneree le 15 
Ramadhan. II y a deu.x do ces robes. V. a ce sujet un long article de 
d’Ohsson, Tab kau gMral Empire Oihoman^ ri, p. 389. 

i akilour^ cf. probablement etre 

rassenible, entassc, 'V. oriental (Pavet de Courteille). 

” Le meme en Rebi‘ 

^ TvC comnionccineiit de I’hivor, la Saint-Demetrius, 26 Qctobre 
(Mai lout). 

” Id. Kazwini, Kosmograp/ne^ i, 75,. 

'* ^> 5 . Cf. ci-dessus les ^)eliers chatres en Cha‘ban. 

1 /ancien joune de I’Avent ; id. Kazwini, i, 75. 
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Pli^iades. Vents et tcmpetes. Marie entre dans le Mihrdb\ 
Les vents du Nord se font sentir. Fin de la chute des 
feuilles. Orage de I’hiver rigoureiix (I'hiver noir, karah khJt). 
Decembre roumi [Kdnotin I'’’). L(is jours connus i o [ jours ]. 

Dzou’l-hiddjeh Ic noble. , Conunenceinent des longues 
nuits {cheb ye/dd). Cojnmencenient des quarante’. I lanne 
devient enceinte de Marie. Teinpetc du retour du jour^ et 
saison de I’hiver. Derniere des longues nuits. Jour de 
teriviyalf. jour d'tArd/a/i. h'ete' des Sacrifices; priere 
3, 28. jours de 3 [jours]. On commence a defendre 
les saignees et les ventou.ses. Janvier des Francs de I’annee 
1877 (KdnoiAi If). I'ete. Tempete du grand froid de I’hiver 
izem/uHr), 3 [jours]. Nuit de la Nativitq de Jesus. Le 
froid est rigoure'ux. Le 27, premier jour de fan de la 
Nativite 1877. Janvier roumi {^Kdnoun I J). Les reptiles 
se cachent. Les jours comptes, lo [jours]". 

Moharrem le Sacre.- -Fete du Bapteme de Jesus dans 
I’eau du fleuve, ]imr dc tdsouUi. ]our d''Ac/iourd\ Force 
de I’hiver {ckiddct sermd). Fin des quarante [jour.s]"’. Pete 
des Indoivan. Premier des cinquante*. Feviler ajafranque 
{Chabdf). Accouplement des betes {izdivddj /laivandi). 
Recolte du hinne [henna). Fevrier roumi [Ckabdl). f ete 

'■ Coran, ni, 32. 

■ Le Coran parle de jours etuinus, wnVonmaf, chap, xxu, 29: C^u’ils 
repetont a des jours fixes U; noin de Dieu sur la iiourriluri; qu’il leur a 
accorde dans lours Iroupoaux.” 

^ Le jefiiie de la Nalivite pour le calendr^er chretieii. ('f. Kazwmi, 

1. 75: Ji*- 

^ coronae aunt dii ('alendrier 

syrien dans llirouni, Chron. p. 297. Ka/.wini, 1, 75: Ils diseiit que c.e jonr- 
lii, la luiniere passe de la limite du defaut a cello do re.xces. , C’esl le 17 
Kanoun I dans Kazwini, le 1 1 Kanoun / dans notre calendrier ; exactetnent 
ce devrait etro au solstice d’hivcv. 

“ Les jours de tenviyah, 'ara/a/t, des victinics et de tec/trik, qui ont tous 
rapport aux pratiques du pelorinage, sont explitjues dans llirouni, Chron. 
PP' .332 3. . . 

" V. Coran, ir, 199, verset cite dans Rirouni, p. 333 : “ Ra[)pelez le 
noiu de Dieu pendant c:es jours comptes.” 

i^^ason'a et ’’Achoura sont deux fetes chiites, cette derniere bien 
connut;, Cf. Birouni, p. 326. ,• 

" Id. Kazwini, i, 76. On est au 17 Janvier; le premier des 40 e'tait le 
9 Decembre. ,■ 

" Le 15 Moharrem, Ces 50 jours vont jusipi’i la fin do I’annde solaire, 
jusqu’au Naurouz SulUini. " 
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ties chandelles au Saint-Sepulcre -Sse). Temps 

de planter les arbres. 

Safar I’heureux. — Accouplcment ties oiseaux. Grand 
jeune des Chretiens'. Pi*emier brasier’, froid. Rdcolte tics 
oitjnons. Second brasier, tie<Je. On seme les g-raines dc 

poireaux Arrivee des cigognes (O*^’ 

JWJ). L’ hiver commence a ceder {inkudr sermd), Ch^kicr 
Beyrdm (fete cUt la rupture du jciine| pour les Juifs. La 
seve des arbres recommence a couler. Troisieme brasier, 
chaud. Temps de tailler la vigne. Tem[)s de greffer le 
roseau. Orage des jours malheureux {/wso2e?/^)^ Commence- 
ment du froid de la vdeille^ Mars roumi [indrt). 

Mois dc Rebi' Fin du froid eVi la vieille. | Le 
calendrier ,,s’arrete au 5 R(^bi' F'* correspoiidant au 8 Mars 
roumi. II compreMd une annee solaire.] 

La sixieme colonne donnant les IklUiydrdt est rnoins 
intereiKsante philologiquement qiie la premiere que nous 
venous de trf^,duire. Kile est aussi rnoins difficile. Les 
ikhliydr'di ce sont les “ choix^” e’est-a-dire les choses qu'il 
est pnMerable de faire .chaciue jour, selon le sentiment des 
astrologues. I Is sont exi>rimes en petits vers rimes tres 
courts. II y a un distique en face de chaque jouriicx^. 
ILxemple: 

28 Rebi‘ I 

* juas ^ I Rcbi' II 

j5 ^UbuhiJ 2 ,, 

‘9 

‘ Le Caremo, II est denomme en persan ct en arabc : 

“ Djamrak. II y a trois djamrak dans *les rites du pelerinap;e, perubyit 
lesquelles on lapide Satan par Ic jet des pierres dans la vallce de Mina. V. 
dans Ka/wini une explication bizarre de ces trois brasiers, au mois de 
Chabat {Cosmographies i, Birouni a sur le menie sujet un long 

commentaire, Chron. pp. 242 -4. 

Bard ^adjoHz \ exj)rcssion connue. V. Birouni, p. 265. C’est un froid 
qui sc fait sentir p(M'idant une semaine environ, du 7 au 14 Mars de c'.faque 
annee (Mallouf, Dictions turc). Cf. Kazwini, r, 77 ; pour lui c’est 3 jours de 
Chabat et 4 d’Azar. Os 7 jours ont des noms. 

^ On traduit* aussi les “ elections J* ou les “selections.” Cf. Birouni, 
p. 217. L^isage de ces “choix^’ ou occupations recommandees pour 
chaque jour, a subsiste dans Tastrologie moderne. , 
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Traduction: Apprendre la musique; (^coutcr les chan 
sons. -Travaux d’or et d’argent’ ; dorer la ccinture.-- 
Vendre les betcs (quadrupedes) ; nc pas saigner ni purger.— 
Cultiver les jardins ; fabricjuer lepec on la lance. 

’ Cf. en .Siifar ; “ fEuvro de rAlchiniiste; travaux d’or et d’argent.” 

Carra i.)e Vaux. 



LHS ISP1IH*BRDS DE FIRiM 
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En 1K97, alors qi?e j’cfais bibHoth<Scairc au Cabinet cles 
Medailles de la Bil 3 lioth«^que Nationale de I’aris, je notai 
un dirhem frappe a b'iiam en Tan 367 ^de ri Rgirc au nom 
de Roustam ibn Charwin. M. Tiesenhaiiscn a qui jeerivis 
pour le signaler voiilut bicn me repondre par une lettre plcine 
de renseignements precieux et I’envoi de feuiljes detachees 
d’un ouvrage de Dorn ou il etait fait allusion a ce Rejustam 
et a ses inonnaies\ Je me proposai de pu’Alier ce dirhem en 
utilisant les donnees (pie me fournissait si lib(;ralement le 
grand numismate nisse. Mais des circonstances particulieres 
me (irent abandonner la numismati(]ue arabe et le cejurs de 
mes nouvelles (^itudes sembla ne devoir jamais m’y ramener. 
Comnfe a ce Rejustam se rattachaient certaines particularites 
int(iressantes de I’histoire de la Perse musulmane, je, proposai, 
il y a quekjues aniKiCs, a mon excellent liliive et ami, M. 
Henri Masse, aujourd’hui proh'sseur a la Facultedes L(*.ttres 
d'Alger, de re[irendre nu;s notes et de les completer par sa 
connaissance sp(“ciale des choses persanes. Il avail accept<j; 
mais c etait la guerre, il ne s’appartenait pas. 11 (juitta Paris, 
et, plus tard d’autres travaux, d’autres pr(*occupati(^ns I’em- 
pecherent d’y donner suite. Avec son consentement, je vais 
essayer de trailer seul les (]uestions que souleve cette petite 
monnaie.; , 

Firim est aujourd’hui inconnu. Mr Guy Le Strange, 
dans sa, traduction du Niizhat-al-qiilnb, dit; “position 
unknown'".” De rexamen aiajiiel je me suis livr<; rcisulte 
pour inoi la conviction qu’il faut ridentilier a la ville jle 
Firouzkoiih situiie dans le Mazandciran sur la route de 

‘ Lettre du 2/14 Novembre. LVmvrage de Dorn est intitule; Berner- 
ktotgen auf Ah / as' s' eincr wissense/ialilichen Keise in dejn Kauku'sus nnd dc?i 

sildlichen Kiislenldndern des Kaspischen Meeres in den fahren i86o-!(^6j 

Bcise nach Mazanden^i, ... St Petersburg. ...1895. ( Pages 193 a 2^3: Ge~ 
schichiliche Ahihcibnigi) ^ 

“ 'The geogr^^phical pnrt of the Nuzhat-al-qnhih composed by flamd- 
Allah Mustaiifi^ 19^9 ^Gihb Memorial XXllJ, 11), p. 158. IJ Encyclopedic 
musulmane Tignore. • 
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Teheran a Sdri'. II serait trop long d enumerer ici toutes 
les raisons qui m’ont paru militer en favour do cette identi- 
fication. Jo me contenterai d’en exposer les principales. 

i“. I-e nom de P'irim est connu d’l.stakhri" ; mais les 
geographes post^rieurs nc Ic connajssent (jue par lui“. 
Firouxkoiih an contraire est incdmuie a I.stakhri et nien- 
tionnde par Ydkoiit qui l a vue^ Les historiens jiersans et 
arabes jiisqu’aux environs de I’annee 500 mentionnent Firim, 
mais non Firouzkofih. Apres cette periode e’est I’inverse'. 

2°. Firim. est sitiie sur la route de Sari a Samnan comme 
Tincliquc uii passage d’lbn Isfancliyar^ et tel est le cas pour 
i'iroLizkouh qui e>.t au point de rencontre de cette route et 
de celle qui va de 'reherau a Astrabad. Istakhri seruble 
dire quo le [)remier est a une etape^ de Sariyat 

(= Sari) et b'irouzkoiih est vraiment biem eloignc de Sari 
pour une scule etape, mais on sait combien ce mot arabe 


^ Sur cctt<’ ville, voir Earbier cle Meynarcl, nicfionmiirc de 

la Perse s.v. et, outre les auteurs qu’il cite, Napier dans Procccdiiif:;s of the 
Poyal Geoy^raphical Socie/y, vol xi, Session 1875 -6. London 1S76, p. 166 
(carte, p. 62); Melgunof, Das sildliche lifer des Kaspisclien Metres. Leipzig 
1868, index et carte, et la carte de VEtat-Major russe : Karta Persii se 
poipninitchnymi Ic/iastiumi aziiats/m Tourtsli...lW^\^ i886, feuillc A viii, 
Astrabad. P Plncyclopedie musiibnane ignore egaleuient cette villc, ne 
parlant ( jue de cello qui porte le me me nom en Afghanistan. 

Ed. de (ioeje {Bibliotheca gcop'apliorum arab. 1, J^eyde 1870), 205 et 

207 A 

® YakoCit a/ cd. Wiistenfcld ui, Leipzig r 868, p. 890. 

L’editeur ecrit^ji, mais le rcdoublement du j nVst pas indupie dans le 
texte, ni dans les notes du tome v. Je raaintiens done, jus(|u a preuve con- 
traire, Torthogriiphe Firim. Les geographes qui, comme Idrisi,^ ne citent 
pas Istakhri, le copient cependant. I bn al-Athir, contemporain de Yakout, 
le nornme jusqu'en 407, evidenvnent d'a{)res des sources anciennes (ed. 
'Foinberg, Leyde 1863, ix, 187, 1. 17). 

* Op. cit. ibid. 930, I. 7 ; peut se rapporter a Wainiat qii’il sitne 

au bas de Firoiizkouh. « 

Je dois cependant noter deux exceptions. D’unc part Ibn Isfandiyar 
parle de FiroQzkouli vers Tannce 250 (trad, lirowne dans Gibb Meynorial 
lb p.^’65); d’autre part Melgunof {op. cit. p. 59) mentionne Firim en 607, 
mais sans aucune reference. Ibn al-Athir ne conm.it quo le FiroQzkotdi 
^rAfghanistan. 

** Op. cit. p. 142. ‘Ala ad-daulat \\li est envoye par son pere a Isfahan 
et celui-ci raccompagne de Sari jusqu’a Firim et lui fait prendre la route 
par Asian et Samnan. Ce detail s’applique fort bicn it Firo6zkoilh. 
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est dastique ; d’ailleifrs le texte est amhiqu et scmble plutot 
sc rapportcr a la vilic enigmatiquc de Samhai'(?)'. 

3". Firim est situee entre Sari et Teheran, comme on 
pent le conckirc d’un cpikode de I’histoire des Samanides 
qui nous est conte diversemtail’par trois auteurs ; ce qui nous 
permet plusieurs id(*ntiiic«itions interessantes. Rappelons 
d’abord que b'irim etait, a ce que nf)us dil Ispikhri, dans les 
montagnes de Ktirin et qu’ellc etait la capitale de la famille 
de Kfiriii'. Ibn al-Athir, en I’annee 314, nous dit que I’emir 
Samanidc Nasr ibn Ahmad est appele par le khalife al- 
Moukiadir au gouvenuanent de Ray <;t passe par l<;s 
montagnes. 11 arrive a la montagne de Karift, et la, Abou 
i\b'i.sr at-Tabarf lui barn; la route ; il lui fapt negocier et c- 
n’est que m.oyennant 30,000 dinars qu’il pent passer'*. Yakoui 
est plus det.iille ; ‘‘Saniz, dit-il, est un village de la montagne 
de Chahriyar dans le Deilem, d’ou vient le nom de Sanizi 
donne a Abou Nasr un dcs partisans de Charwin fils de 
RoustHrn, fils de Karin, roi du Deilem.... Quand Na.sr ibn 
Ahmad le Saipanide se dlrig(;a sur Ray, il pas.sa par la 
montagne de Chahriyar'.. ..Aboii Na.sr Tassiegca tlans un 
(;ndroit appeh^ Hazar Cuiiri pendant qiiatre mois sans cju’il 
put ni avancer ni reculer jusqu’au jour oil il lui paya trente 
mille dinars ; alors il c;ut le passage librc^” De la com- 
paraison de ces deux textes, il resulte (jne la montagne de 
Karin s’appelait aussi montagne de Chahriyar. L’lin et 
I’autre nom, mais surtout le second, .sont mentionnes par 
Ibn Isfandiyar (voir I’index). Charwin fils de Roustam, fils 
de K’arin etait maitre de cette montagne, done de Firim, 
en 314. C'est en effet, d’apres les listes dressces par Dorn" 

• Op^ iit. 205, 1 . 1 1 et note /. Sur les variantes de ce .second nom cf. 
aussi 207 note b, 

“ Ibid, ibid, 1 . lo a 12 

'* Ed. Tornberg, vin, 12#. 

^ Le texte est altere ; cf. la note de Wiistenfcld, v, p. 236 ; Barbier de 
Meynard^ diri, Sanir a supprime trois mots embarrassants. La 

correction de VViistenfeld n ameliore rien ; niais je n\ai pas inji^ux a 
proposer. • Op. cit, in, 23, 

” Op. cif. p. 231. Cf. Melgunof, op. cit. p. 49; Ibn Isfandiyar (trad., 
l^rowne), indexn Ajoutor p. 209 oy il faut ainsi corriger “Rustam b. 
Sharwin” du texte, et retrancher p. 237 ou il n'est question c^ue de 
“Sharwfn b. Surkhab.'^ * 
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un des rois de la premiere dynastic de?/ Bawendides qui dut 
regner entre 302 et 337^ et qui est pr^cis^ment le pere de 
notre Roustam. Hazar Guirl, par la comparaison de deux 
passages d’lbn Isfandiyar* s’identifie a Hazar Djarib, nom 
doling aux montagncs qui .fertnent la route de Silri a 
Firouzkouh^ 11 suit de la que le jSamr^nide, venant d’Astra- 
bdd, avait longe la Caspieime jusqua Sari et pris de la la 
route des montagnes vers Ray, dont le site est proche de 
I'chdran moderne. <Les montagneS de Chahriyar ou de 
Karin sont done celles qui, au Nord de P'iroLizkoiih, ferment 
une chaine assez escarpee orientee du Sud-Kst au Nord- 
Ouest. 

Enlin Ibn Isfandiyar nous dit que le Saioanide marche 
de Boukhara avec 30,000 homines pour conquerir le 'I'aba- 
ristan et I’lrak et entre dans les montagues du Tabaristan. 
Aboii Nasr etait gouverneur des montagnes de Chahriyar; 
il bloque les routes. Le Samanide est oblige d’implorer le 
Sayyid (alide) Hasan qui lui envoie deux atnbassadeurs. 
Ceux-ci moyennant 20,000 dinars Ic liberent a la condition 
qu’il retOLirne dans le Khorasan\ La route tie Bcvikhara a 
Ray passe par Astrabad et cela contirme ce que nous venous 
de dire plus haut. routefois il est possible ([ue le Samanide 
soit alle dinjctement sur P'irouzkouh par les montagnes sans 
longer la Caspienne. Dans ce cas il ne rencontrerait pas 
sur son chemin Hazar Djarib, ou bien il faudrait supposer 
([u’a cette epoque ce dernier nom s’etendait plus au Sud 
justiu’au ctmtre ties montagnes par ou passe la route 
directe: Astrabad — Firoiizkouh — Teheran. L.es mtmtagnes 
tie (Tahriyar seraient- alors non jilus au Nord, inais a I’PNt 
tie Firoiizkouh. On pent hesittT entre les deux trajets. Le 
[)renner me parait mieux repondn,* a la carte moderne. 

4". Dans plusieurs passages d’lbn Isiantliyar, Chahriyar- 
kf/tih (montagne de Chahriyar) parait tlesigner une ville 
qui ne saurait etre que Firim ; par exernple il enumerc 

‘ Soil ('for, Chrcstouiathk pcrsime {l^nhlk. de fiiok des f.un,(;ues Orkn tales 
rnvantes, 2'= scrie, viii), tome ii, p. 194, note 1. 

• I’p. 185 et 238. 

’ ft me somble ipie les cartes les placent bcfiucoup trop a Test. 
MelgimOi' (f)/. cit. p. 150) clit que le distri(;t de ce nom comprend ‘Aliabad, 
qui est pn'cisement le [)oint oi'i la route de Sari commence penetrer dans 
les gorf'es du Talar. 

■* (?/>.«/. p. 2 1 3. 


1- 
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(p, 240): Damghin, Chahriy^rkouh, Damawancl et Kazwin. 
Ce sont a n’en pas douter des noms de ville. Or il dit 
(p. 95) que Firim est appcle “ Kuh-i-KArin ’’ ce qui I’iden- 
tifie, coinnie nous ravonsjvu, a ChahriyilrkoCih. L’echange 
de CCS noms de Chahriydr et de Karin rend vraiscmblable 
la substitution a I’uni et I’autre de Firouz dans la com- 
position du nom moderne de la ville. Peut-etre aussi y a- 
t-il cu un Firimkoiih*. Chahriyar, Karin, Firouz sont dcs 
noms d’hommes bien cbnnus et on con?prend fort bien leur 
substitution reciproque. J’ignore a quoi repond Firim ou, 
comme Ibn Istandiyar I’ecrit deux fois, Pirim (Parim T)'\ 
Roustam ibn Charwin etait done maitre»de Firim cn 
367 comme e.^ 355’- Ibn Isfandiyar parait I’ignorcr e*" 
considere comme le vrai successeur de Charwin, son autre 
fils Chahriyar. Il*le rnentionne seulement en [)assant, dans 
deux passages que nous utiliserons bient6t\ Mais j’ai 
retrouve dans le manuscrit de Paris une autre mention de 
Roustam qui ne figure pas dans rcixcellente traduction dii 
Mr lirowne parce qu’elle est une reinarque ajoutee par Ibn 
Isfandiyiwr (ou son continuateur) a une citation de Nidhami. 
Ct;tte citation a etc supj)rimee par le traducteur (pii renvoie 
a rf)riginal oii la remarque susdite ne figure pas. Fdle est 
ainsi con^ue : “ Ft Roustam aussi dtait fils de Chahriyar et, 
an temps de Kabous, il dtait lieutenant de .son pere dans la 
region montagneuse de Firim et de Chahriyarkouh®. ” Nous 
savons deja par la monnaie que Roustam etait fils de 
Charwin et non de Chahriyar et les textes que nous allons 
citer 'nous en apj)orteront damples confirmations. Il faut 
done rectifier et dire (ju’il etait le lieutenant de son frere a 

Firim et ajouter qu’il se rendit independant, puiscju’il frappa 

« •» 

* Tabari, Ckronique^ cd. dc (joeje, iii, 1529. 

“ Op, at, 99, 128. 

Date de la monnaie publico par .Fraebn ; voir plus loin. 

■* Op, at. 92 ct 225. Une autre mention (p. 209) est fautivc, et il 
convient de lire “Sharwin tj. Rustam” an lieu de “Rustam I.). Sharwin ’ 
comme lo proiive la date de 311. Nous avons note ceLto cMTtmr plus bant 
(p. irp, note 6). 

•’ Bib Hot Jit' que NatlonaI(\ Sifpplancfit perstvi 1436 (('atalogue |{’<.9chet. 
No. 500) 153 1 . u1l. ^15 ^^^15 ^j 3 

j3 3y jjkJ >oU^. Mirza Mouhammad a etc' 
induit en erreur piir cc texte aiKiuel il se refere dans la [>rcdace de son 
edition du Mayzubdn-nanie/i {Gibb Mc 7 nonaC^NW\\ p. 6, note 2. 
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line monnaie oii ne figure pas Ic nom de son frerc, marque 
evideiite qu’a ce moment il ne reconnaissait pas son autorite. 

Dans les oeuvres inanuscrites de l^V^iehn, Dorn a releve 
line precieuse indication ; c’est quie ce Roiistam est le pere 
de la fameiise Chirin, feniiue dii Bouwe/ihide Fakhr ad- 
daulat et mere de Madjd ad-daulft solvent nominee simple- 
ment “la Dame, Sayyidat” d’ou le nom de Sayyidabadh 
donne a deux localites au voisinage de Ray^ C’est Yakout 
qui nous donne ce* renseignement ’ dans son dictionnaire 
geograph i(]ue“ et il donne au pere de Chirin le litre 
d’ispehbed. Dorn se demande si Roustam est le frere de 
Chahriyar^ Cela nkist pas douteux, car Ibn al-Athir men- 
. donne ce Roustam comnie oncle materno;il de Kabous^ 
ce que confirme al-Birofini qui mentionne dans la lignc 
ascendante feminine de Kabous “les rais des montagnes 
surnommes les Ispehbeds du Tabaristan...car son oncle 
maternel est Tispehbed Roustam ibn Charvvin ibn Roustam 
ibn Karin ibn Chahriyar ibn Charwin ibn Sourkh^d^ ibn 
Bavv etc.*^” C’est done bien le Bawendite Roustam, con- 
temporain de Kabous. Or, comrne Dorn le Runarque, 
Chahriyar etait egalement Toncle maternel de Kabous" et, 
par suite, le propre frere de Roustam. Il est meme bien 

^ Op. cit. 232. - Op, dt III, 211, 1. 3 et 4. 

^ Fraehn avail efabord lu sur la monnaie: Roustam fils de CliiroAyeb, 
puis: fils de Charwin. I.a monnaie de Paris ]>orte ('harwin sans fombre 
d un doute : il faiit done lepondre affirmativement a la (^ucistion de Dorn 
(ibid, ibid,)'. ‘‘ 1 st Scherwin und Schiriijeh cin und derselbe Name?’' 

^ Op. cit. vm, 506, 1. 5. I/index porte tout n fait par inadvertance : 
Roustam frere de Waclimaguir. Le texte ne pent preter ^ aucun doute : 
aJW \j^\j [e’est-a-dire : 

Cf. Ibn Isfandiyar, 92 et 225. Dans le texte du manuscrit de Paris 
correspondant a ce second passage on lit: Roustam ibn Charbriyar dbn 
Charwin {Supp. persan 1436, 140 U’), erreur que nous avons deja rclcvee, 
p. 121. ^ 

The Clironolo,c:;y of anckfit nation Londres 1S79, p. 47; 
texte, ed. Sachaii, Leipzig 1876, p. 39, L 8 a ii. 

" Op, cit, 232. Il renvoie a son edition deiZabir ad-din, preface p. 29, 
note I, ou ila rapporte d^lprt^s Mouhammad ibn al-Hasan [ibn Isfandiyar] 
1 ‘episode de Firdausi. C'est celui que Mr Browne a supprime dans sa 
traduction, pp. 238- 9, en renvoyant a sa traduction du Chahdr Maqdla, 
(]est la r|u’en devrait trouvcir (p. 8t) la phrase citev par Dorn; rnais elle 
ji'y est pas. C'est done encore line remarque ajoiitee par Ibn Isfandiyar 
(ou son continuateur). Cf. ms. de Paris; Siipplement per scfn 1436, 152 
1 . 12 et 13; TCtbe dans ZD MG. xlviii (1894), pp. 91-2, d'apres les mss. 
de I .ondres et d'Oxford. ‘ 
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remarquable qu’al-B^ouni, dans son dlog^e genealogiquc 
n’ait pas nommc plutol Ic suzerain Chahriyar (probablement 
l’ain<5) que le vassal etflieutenant. 

Roustatn <^tait egJlem'j!nt k; pure d’un ])ersonnage non 
moins fameux que Chirin : |Mar*aiban, I’auteur du A/ar::;iil)dn- 
ndmeh, coinme ratte.'ftent \lbn Isfandiyar (jui lui donne 1(‘ 
titre d’ispehbed' et al-Birouni qui lui confere le litre encore 
j)lus pomjieux d’ispehbed Djilidjilan en lui dediant un de 
scs livresl Frere de (Chirin, il etait done roncle. inaterntd 
de Madjd ad-daulat. C’est done lui qu'lbn al-Athir designe 
en I’annee 3<S8, coniiue a la lete des arinees de Ray". Mais 
(|uelques lignes auparavant, I’historien a parle»tle Roustam 
ibn Marzuban,* oncle maternel de Madjd ad-daulat, qui 
gouvernait la montagne de Chahriyfir*, et je suis convaincu 
qu’il y a une ni4f)rise et qu’il faut lire : Marzuban il)n 
Roustam. Cette meprise -se nurouve doubleinent dans Ibn 
Isfandiyar cpii, racontant les memes evenements, noninu^ ce 
ineme j^oustain comme l.spehbecl de Chahriydr[koi‘ihJ puis 
le fait partir de Ray centre I'ispehbed Chahriyar'’. Cette 
interver.si<4n genealogique cst passee chez les autres auteurs 
])er.sans sous I’influence meme de ces te.xtes (“.rrones d'lbn. 
Isfandiyar". Ktant donntS le titre pompeux (|ue lui decerne 

' Op. at. p. 86, “ 'I'lu; hpahbad Marsubdn b. Rustam b. Shimviu Parim 
{^.hV j e crois qii’il faut entt^ndre tjuu Marzuban cHait is[)olibe(l de Fiiim. 
Sur cette filiation cf. Scliefer, Chresi, persane ii, 194 et la prcYace de Mr 
Krowne a I’edition du MarzubCtn-muneh par Mirza Mouhannnad de Kuzwin 
{Gibb Memorial \\\\^ Londres 1909), p. xiii. Afais rhypothese presentee 
par Mirza Mouhammad (sa preface, p. 6) qu’il faille faire de Rouslain le 
fils de O'hahriyar ibn Charwin ne pout etre accet)tL’e, pour les raisons dites 
plus haut (p. 1 2 1 ). ^ 

Ed. Sachau, preface p, 40, 1. 15—16. Cf. la traduction, p. 38 1 (note 
de p. 47, l.,32). 

■’ Loc. at. IX, 99, 1 . 20. L’index porte, j’ignore pounpioi, la mention : 
(Okj^dl) Cf. Ibn KhaldJun, KitCib alHbar^ Boillak 1284 

Heg., TV, 498, 1 . 18. 

* Ibid. 1 . 2 et 3. ("f. Ibn Khaldoiln, ibid. ibid. 1 . 8. Defreniery, Histoire 
des Samanidcs par Alirkho 7 id^Vds\^ 212, note/^, a remar(iue cette 

difference dans Ibn KhaldoOn, niais nc Ta pas vuc dans Ibn al-Athir dont 
le premier auteur irest que le copiste. 

^ Op, at, 228, 230, 231. Memo rccit rdpcHc^ p. 239 bis. 

® Je crois qu’en realgte il.s ne lui appartiennent pas. Je partage fopinion 
do Rieu {Cataloi(ue of the Persian MSS. in the British Museum (T),*p. 204 ) 
que la qualriem« section est addition ^d\in autre auteur. Cela explique la 
repetition de Thi'-toire des Bawendites et diverses erreurs de nonis. Memo 
le passage que Rieu croit devoir lui attribuet dans cette derniert.!* section 
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al-Birount son contemporain et ami, est impossible que 
Marziiban n’ait pas succ^^dt^ a son' pere dans la petite 
principaute inddpendante de Firim. F’eut-fitre y a-t-il frapp6 
monnaie lui aussi. II lui a succe(^e a[>r6s 367. Chasse par 
son oncle et suzerain Chahriyar ibn Charwin il est r^installe 
par son neveu Madjd ad-daulat chaflVic a nouveau par un 
autre Chahriyar, son neveu ^galement, il se refugie a Ray, 
d’ou Madjd ad-daulat I’envoie centre ce second Chahriyar 
qu’il bat et fait prisonnier. Tels soiit les faits qu’Ibn Isfan- 
diyar et Ibn al-Athir attribuent a I’oncle maternel de Madjd 
ad-daulat que le premier a[)pelle constamment Roustarn et 
le second tartcot Roustarn et tantot Marzubdn. La parente 
i-ilMgu^e ne s’aqolique qua ce dernier. I%ut-il admettre 
I’existence d’un his avec lequel il aurait etd confondu ? Ce 
n’est pas impossible evidemment, mais sje ne le crois pas 
necessaire. 

J’ajouterai (|u’Ibn al-Athir signale en 407 I’ispehbed 
rcsidant a Fidm. Il est associe a Madjd ad-daulat et a .sa 
mere (Chiri'n) centre un revoke: Ibn F'ouladh\ Je crois 
qu’il s’agit encore de Marzuban. *.• 

Void le petit tableau qui me parait resulter des prec<^- 
dentes di.scussions : 


Charwin (302 — 337) 

(337— 374) Roustarn (.. 

1 

line, fille 

(epouse VVachniaguir) 
i 

Kabou.s 



i 

^7'’ . i . . 


Cliirin Dara (374 —382) 

(epoiise Kakhr ad-daulat) 


Madjd ad'daulat 


("haririyar (382 — 397) 


Mar/ubiin 
(...388. -407 (?^...) 
! 

Roustarn ? 


C’est de Dara que descend la deuxieme branche des 
IJawendites'^ J’ai domic la date detl chefs de la dynastic 

me parait lui ttre etraugcr. IMiahir ad-din n’a fait que copier Ibn Isfandiyar, 
Dorn .sou cditour nous cn averlit {Afu/iammeda/iisc/ie Qiicllen i, 
preface p. 28), Il en est probablement de meme de, Mirkhond (Defremery, 
.op, lit. (exte loi, trad. 212). 

^ Op, cit, IX, 187, 1 . 1 7. 

“ Dorn, op, cit, 233 ; .Melgunof, op. at. 49. Ibn Isfandiyar 239 noinrne 
Dara san.s indkjuer la filialiorf et il faut supprimer dans Tindex la mention : 
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principale d’apr^s le r^mbre d’anncesque Dorn et Melgunof 
leur assignent dans lairs listes. Mais ni I’un ni I’antre ne 
donne les rdf^rences |.|•(^cises qui permettraient do controler 
I’etablissement de c&i lisU;s. Dorn donne a Chahriyar fils 
de D4ni 35 ans de regne, mais/lit positivement (jn’i! mourut 
en 397. Pour r^souflrc ^cttc petite difficulte il faudrait 
reprendre tons les tcxtes relatifs a la sdrie des Bawenditcs, 
discuter les chiffrcs donncs pour les annees de regne. Ce 
serait depasser le cadre' de cette dtude. > 

11 ne me reste plus qua signaler quelques particularites 
de la monnaie de Firiin. Celle qui a dte publiee par P'raehn', 
dat^e de 355, porte les noms du khalife al-Mouti‘ et du 
Bouweihidc Rciikn ad-daulat et au revers la formule chiite 
avec le nom de (lu i tort : <*->«>-) CHsF* 
Tiesenhausen m’a,signale un autre dirhem decrit par Erd- 
mann (Nnmi Asiatici, p. 233) et plus correctement par 
Fraehn dans le deuxieme volume de ses manuscritsl On y 
trouve^ les memes noms de khalife et d’einir bouweihide ; 
dans la marge du droit apres la mention de la frappe A 
Firim, on, lit puis la date 361. La formule chiite y 

figure comme dans le precedent. La monnaie de Paris 
])orte, avec le nom du meme khalife, ceux de ‘Adoud ad 
daulat Abou Chadja* et de Mouayyid ad daulat Aboii 
Mansour avec la formule chiite et On voit par 

la que Roustam reconnai-ssait la suzerainetd des Bouweihides. 

A ce sujet, Fraehn remarquc que Roukn ad-daulat 
conquit en 351 le Tabaristan et le Djourdjan qui plus tard 

“ b. Shahriyar b, Sharwin.” Dans la geiiealogie que IJhahir ad-din donne 
d’lm Bawendittj posterieur (ed. Dorn, p. 270*- !) je relcve : “ Dfira b. 
Roustam b. Charwin b. Roustam b. Sourhab b. Karin b. Chahriyar b, 
Kai 4 n b. Oharwin b. Sourhab b. Haw, etc/' Le pure dc Dara cst bien le 
Roustam dont al-]>iroLini nous a donne lagencalogie (voir plus haul, p. 122). 

^ Journal Asiatique^ Serie, t. iv (1825), p. 278 ; r.f, du meme aute^iir 
Reccnsio ?iumorum Muhatmuedafiorum Academia Imp, Sr/enl. Fclropolita?ta^ 
St Pctersbourg 1826, p. 600; Opera inedila, cd. Dorn, u, 359, No. 3; 
Dorn, Mommies de differenRjs dynasties musulmanes {Collections scientijiqucs 
de PJnstitut des /.anjiiues Orien tales iv), St Pctersbourg 1881, p. 152 ; 
Bcmerknngoi a uf An lass einer 7vissenschaf I lichen Reise in dem Kaukastis^ St 
Pctersbourg 1895, p. 231 et 232. Lindberg a public la meme riu .nnaic 
avec la mention: Kssai sur les monnaies couJiqiies.,.des 

Bouides (dans MI moires de la Socilte Roy ale des Anliquaires du PJord pour 
1844, p. 233-4^). Voir a cc sujet Jes remarques de Defrernery dans le 
Revue Numismatiqiie, Paris 1S47, xii, p. 167 (leimprime dans ses Mc- 
moircs (fhistolre onentale^ Paris 1854, partic, j). 166). 

^ I^cttro citee, p. 2. 
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dcvalcnt revenir aux Ziyarides\ p)n/366 il inourut a Ray 
laissant le pouvoir son fils ‘Adq'jd ad-daulat. Celui-ci 
chassa son frere Fakhr ad-daulat dcVifi ville de Ray pour la 
donner son autre frere Mouay^dd ai\)-daulat. C’est ce que 
disent Ibn Khaldoiin'* et Ibn Isftindiyar*. Fakhr ad-daulat 
setait enfui aupres tie Kaboiis f;t cc^ul-ci avail partie li6e 
avec son oncle Roustam. Mais notre monnate prouve que 
Roustam dut se rallier dc gre ou de force a ‘Adoud ad- 
daulat et a Mouayyid ad-daulat, \sainqucurs a Astrabad. 
C’est ce tpi’Ibn al-Athir confirme implicitement quand il 
tlit ({ue le kadi ‘Abd al-Djabbar, le kuneux docteur mou'ta- 
zilile, etait guand kddi de Ray et des pays soumis a I’autorite 
^de Mouayyid ad-daulaf*. Dans un autre passage, du meme 
historian, en I’annce 366. ‘Adoud ad-daulat donna un ordre 
a son frere Fakhr ad-daulat a Ray ; or Cs’est Mouayyid ad- 
daulat tpii I’execute’. II faut, je pense, corriger b'akhr en 
Mouayyid. Ce dernier dut roster luaitre de cette ville et du 
'I'abaristan jusqu a sa mort survenue en 373. 

Nous avons dans ce dirhem de 367 un curkaix example 
de la hierarchic fcodale constituee a cattt; eptxjuv tlans les 
Ftats musulinans. Le khalifa est le suzerain spiritual, ‘Adoud 
ad-daulat le suzerain temporal ; Mouayyid ad-daulat le 
premier vassal, Roustam le second vassal. I'drim etait 
comprise dans le fief de Ray. 

Sur la formula chiite des monnaies dc Roustam les 
remarquesde Fraehn reproduites par Dorn“sont plus justes 
que celles de Lindberg, critiquees avec raison par Defre- 
mery^ 11 n’en est pas moins dtrange. de lire une telle 
formula sur une mon^iaie on le khalife abbasside ost reconnu 
cornme suzerain. Fraehn dit que les Bawendides btaient 
tres devoues aux Alides. Cela est certain, mais il* en etait 
de meme des Bouweihid^'s et aucun d’eux n’a manifest^ ses 
sentiments de cette maniere sur la monnaie. C’est, jc crois, 
un example unique et je ne vois aucune maniere vraiment 
satisfaisante de I'expliquer. * 

’ Cite d’apres .ses ouvrages nianuscrits par Dorn, Bemerkun^en, p. 232. 

^ ■^P- *'’) ' 54 - * ^P- ^^5- 

■' 0 />. at. vni, 510, 511. “ Ibid. ilwl. 497. 

’’ D upres sc.s ouvrages manuscrits, dans Bcmerbun^i^eti, p. 232. 

" I.0C. at. Tjndberg a suppose (jue Roustam etait un*Alide et Fakhr 
ad-daul.at son tuteur. 


P..\Rrs, 15 Avril 1920. 


Paul Casanova. 



AVESxiN ‘SOUL’ 

'Fhe most important p^ycholog^ical concept in Mazdeisin, 
corresponcling to our word “ soul/’ a[)pears all through the 
Avcsta, from the Gal9a,s downwards, (gen. unind), 

and is perpetuated in the Pahiavi rudrmo iind Modern Persian 
ravdn (wherein the v instead of b is a curious throw-back to 
the primitive form). 

The etymology has been mucli disputed and seems ob- 
scurcih Bartholomae, in his great A vesta*'. Dictionary, s.v,y 
dismisses y\. V. Williams Jackson’s derivation (in Grundriss 
der iranischen PhllologiCy ii, 674 ) from ^vary to choose, with 
a contemptuous “falsch.” 

And yet I venture to think that Jackson is right. Tht^ 
sense \:ertaijily agrees well. The tirvan is taken by all to 
mean that partner faculty of the human compound that is held 
morally responsible for man’s actions and will have to bear 
the consequences of them, good or bad, after death ; in 
Hartholomae’s own words, ‘‘beim Menschen von der unstcr- 
Ijiichen Kraft, die alle seine Handlungeii bestinimt und nach 
dem Tode zu verantworten hat ” (i-.tc, italics mine). In other 
words, it is the power which exercises freewill, the power of 
choosing [va7') between good and evil. 

Its formation would then be a reduction of an original 
^'Dtir'-van to urvaji, which seems quite regular. 

( i ) With var = u7'y compare the robts : 


vac 

-* 

p. p. nylci 


vas 

nslUy grace, h<appincss ; n. 

sH, will 

vays 

tiysyeite 


vap 

iifydjiiy nfyemi 


vaj (vag) 

iiyra 


van 

una 


z>ar 

nrvdta {yrdta^ 


var (protect) 

(flock) 



^ Among curious suggestions arc those of a native Tarsi scholar, 
K. E. Kanga, ^ hrUy wide to livii/ Avesta Dictionaryy s.v,\ and of de 
Harlez, who suggests the Semitic ruakh dc d Avestciy Olossary, s.v,). 
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(2) The termination -van is by no/;iiicans an uncommon 
one, cf. 

asa-van holy, from asa y. 

ad-van way, ad- . |- 

k^r^d-van doer, *s/kajT 

is-van powerful, is- U 

maga-z>an adept (of the religion) ? from maga- 

ddra-van priest 

This appears to hie to give a perfectly simple and satis- 
factory etymology, more satisfactory I think than Williams 
Jackson’s own “prob. '‘ruvan” {Aves/a Reader, Voca- 
bulary, s.v . ). “ 

I L. C. Casartelli, 



TUHI IN THii f'KRJrilAN LITERATURE 
. ». i 

Juh’a or Si Joh’a is a well-known personality all over 
Northern Africa, to the y\rabs as well as to the Berbers. Most 
of the anecdotes related about this curious fool and jester in 
Arabic and Kabyle popular literature are attributed by the 
Ottoman rurks to the Qadi Na.sru’d-d{n Khoja, who is said 
to have lived in the times of rimur-i-lanj^. l•Jnder one or 
the other of th'j|se names the Oriental “ Eulenspiegel ” has 
been known in southern and eastern Europe, juh’a has be- 
come the Giufa or Giucca of the Sicilians, the Calabrians, 
and the Toscans. Nasru’d-di'n KheSja lives in the traditions 
of the Greeks, the Serbs, and the Croats, and even the 
Roumanians are acquainted with the “Nastratin Hogca.” 

TJife Juh’a- Nasru’d-di'n stories have been carefully studied 
during the last* thirty years. Prof. Rend Basset, the well- 
known Orientalist, has in his instructive introduction to the 
P'rench translation of the Kabyle version of the legends of 
Juh’a published by 6’. Moulieras^ pointed out that the Arabic 
text, published at Buldq, is only a translation from Turkish, 
and, further, that Juh’a is, nevertheless, a much older literary 
figure than Na.sru’d-d{n, the U-«f. being mentioned 

in the Fihrist of Muhammad b. Ishdq an-Nadlm, who died 
at the end of the 4th century a.h. (995 a.d.). M. Bas.set 
sums up his, thesis about the relation between the different 
versions in the following manner: “A la fin du iv' siecle de 
I’hegire, ij existait chez les Arabes des recueils de plaisan- 
teries analogues a ceux qu’on composa plus tard en Occident 
(Til Ulespiegle, Schimpf und Ernst, les .sages hommes do 
Gotham, les .sept Souabes, etc.), et qui renfermaient des traits 
de naivetd tantbt spirituals, tantdt ridicules, parfois obscenes, 
qu’on retrouve chez tous les peoples et dont il faut peut-etre 
chercher I’origine dans I’lnde. De ces recueils arabes qui 
fournirent plusieurs^chapitres aux auteurs des Kitdb el A dab, 
un seul survecut, et Ton groupa autour de son hdros Djoh’a 
les anecdotes, qui .sc rapportaient a ceux qu’enumerent 

• 

" J.es Fourberies dc Si DjehUu Paris, 1892. ^ 


13. P. V. 


0 
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I’autcur du Fihrist et d’autrcs. Au xy** ou au xvi® si^cle, ce 
reciieil qui, par transmission orale, a\/iit d^ja pass6 en Occi- 
dent, fut traduit en turk, et Ic princin il personnage identifi^ 
avec un certain Nasr eddin Hodja, I'ont I’existence est au 
moins douteuse.... Cette version tfirke fut maintes et maintes 
fois remaniec, et Tun des remani|men s fut traduit (avec des 
additions) en arabe vers le milieu du xi' siecle de rh(^gire, 
xvue de notre ere. Deja la tradition orale, peut-etre a la 
suite de la conqu6tt- turke, avait porte dans le Maghreb un 
grand nombre d’anecdotes dont quelques-unes p^ndtrerent 
chez les Kabyles, et qui doivent etre jointes a celles que 
nous possedens dans les recensions dcrites.” 

On the other hand, Albert Wesselski, tie German folk- 
lorist, to whom we are indebted for the most complete 
translation of all the stories of juh'a-hjasru’d-di'n*, makes 
the following statement; “Fiir das Verhiiltnis Nasreddins 
zu Dschoha ist die Feststellung wichtig, dass aus der Zeit 
vor Nasreddins angeblichem oder wirklichem Leben noch 
keine einzige Dschohageschichte bezeugt ist, die als Quelle 
eines Nasrcddin’schen Schwankes angenomm(;‘n werden 
miisste, wiihrend das sonst Nasreddin zugeschlagene Gut 
wahrlich nicht goring ist.” 

For my part, I incline to the opinion that the Turkish 
“sottisier” of Nasru’d-din, which is the main source of the 
Arabic version of the Nawddir oi Juh’a, is not a translation 
from the old as named in the Fihrist, but an 

independent collection, in which probably a great many of the 
stories of the older book have been incorporated. Most of the 
anecdotes of the modern versions are “wandering” stories to 
be met with all over the world, and a great number of them 
are current even among the Persians ; we find some of them 
in the 8th century a.h. in ‘ Ubaid Zdkdnf', and personally I 
have heard others from the mouth of the Sayyid Faidulldk 
Adib in Teheran^ but in all these Persian stories the hero 
is nameless. Of the stories forming the old collection men- 
tioned in the Fihrist, only three have hitherto been brought 
to^ light. They are related in the of 

1 ^ i 

’ Der Hodscha Nasreddin^ \-2. Weimar 1911. 

" Wesselski, Der Hodscha Nasreddin^ Introd. p. xxxiy. 

® Arthur Christensen, Contes pcrsans en lan^ue populaire (Copenhague 
1918), nos. I, 6, 14, 15, 20,' 24, 27, 49, 53. 
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Maiddni. None of them occurs in the Turkish version, and 
one only has been in 3 e,rted in the modern Arabic collection, 
but it is evidently takqn from the book of Maidani’. 

It has escaped thfinotice of M. Basset as well as Herr 
Wesselski that there Sxistj\ in Persia a series of stories con- 
cerning Juh’a, whose! nairjC is written in Persian Juhi or 
Juhi. In the Divan of Anvarf, who died about 586 A.n. 
(1190 A.D.), we find the following verse" : 

* « 

p 


and the explanation of the last hemistich is gi^en in Itjxico- 
graphical worki such as the Kashfu l-li»ghat under the 
heading : “A jester who said witty words ; it is related 

that one day he uftered a witticism in an assembly, but no- 
body laughing at that, he got vexed and after returning 
home broke the spinning wheel of his mother.” 

Jalmtd d-dtn-i-Ri'mii (d. 672 A.ii,= r273 A.n.), in his 
famous Mathnagd, has narrated three anecdotes about this 
fool. Herft the name is written probably for metrical 

reasons. In modern lithographed editions we find the false 


writing 

r. The first anecdote is to be found in the second book®. 
I reproduce the translation of C. E. Wilson^ 

A boy was bitterly lamenting and beating (his) head 
before his father’s bier ; 

Exclaiming, “ O father, to what place, pray, are they 
taking you to put you under the earth ! 

They are taking you to a narrow and wretched house, 
in which there is no carpet or mat. 

(in it) neither lamp at night, nor bread in the day; 
neither scent nor sign of food. * 

Neither is its door in good condition, nor is there any 
way to (its) roof ; no neighbour too is there to be as an 
asylum (to you). * 


^ We.sselski, /.«•., Introd. p. xxxiii, note 2. ^ 

■ Ed. Tabriz 1266,^1. 50. 

® Ed. Bombay 1310, ii, p. 70. * 

* '['he Mamai’i by Jalalu’d-din Rumi, Book n, transl. by C. El. Wilson 
(I-ondon 1910), vol. i, p. 272. The ti'anslator, in a short note, points out 
the identity’betw'cen Jdhi and the Juh’a of thi? Arabs. 
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Your eyes which people kissed— jhow will they be in a 
dark and wretched house ? i 

A pitiless house, and a narrow place, in which neither 
face remains nor colour.” ' 

In this fashion he was rackoding ip the qualities of the 
place, whilst he let fall tears of Ijlood ‘from his eyes. 

Juhi said to his father, “O honoured (father), by AlUUi! 
they are taking him to our house! ” 

The father said* to Juhi, “Do riot be a fool! ” He re- 
joined, “ O father, hear the indications. 

These indications which he has given one by one apply 
without (any) lying or doubt to our house. 

(In it) there is no mat, nor lamp, nor fnid : its door is 
not in good condition, nor its court, nor its roof*.” 

2. In the fifth book of the Mathnavi, the poet relates 
the following story, which is too coarse to be translated into 
English® : 


dLjLfr 


OVrf i> •S' 

j\j^ djU 3^ 0>^ 

J>^* iS^ iJj^ Oy^ 
iS^ ^3J 


‘ This anecdote is also to be found in the "J'urkish tradition of 
Nasru’d-dm (Sottisier de Decourdemanche, no. 165; Wesselski, no. 229). 
Mendoza has made use of the plot in his “roman picaresque Lazarillo de 
Tormes {Biblioteca de los autor^es esfianoles, 11 1, p. 86). Further parallels by 
Wesselski, 1, p. 262. A curious variation in Hammer’s “Rosenol,” 11, p. 313 
(no. 19 1), taken from the NuzhatuH-udabd^ 

* Ed. Bombay, 1310, v, p. 78. I follow, generally, the readings of an 
old manuscript (dated 1037 a.h.) in my possession, noting as variants the 
readings of the Bombay edition. 

var. ^ var. 3^ U. 

Hereafter the Bombay edition has the following verse : 

3^ J.J a 

' var. Juab 
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^ jj 

2^^ CUa^ Sj u^b Jj 

A#*" >i ii’ J-* » .r* L5’i 

3. The third story of Juhi is narrated in the sixth book 
of the Malhnav 0 . As jt is a rather long-winded story I 
only give a summary; Jiihi' in his penury calls upon his wife 
to make use of her beauty and allurements to make a good 
capture. So she appears before the QAdi and makes a com- 
plaint against her husband, and she invites the ®Adi to come 
to her house ancl speak with her about the affair. In the 
evening the Qadi steals into the house of Jiihi and makes 
merry with the vfoman. .Suddenly Jiihi approaches and 
knocks at the door. The Qadi conceals himself for fear in 
a chest. Jiihi enters and says that he has made up his mind 
to destK)y the empty chest which is only a cause of trouble 
to him, because ^jeople think he keeps gold in it. He means 
to burn it ^Jp in the street before the eyes of all. Early in 
the morning he calls for a IJammal, loads the chest on his 
back, and goes through the .street with him. 'Fhe QAdi in 
the chest addresses the IJammiil, who at first does not 
understand whence the voice comes, but finally comprehends 
that it comes forth from the chest. The Qadi asks him to 
send for his deputy, that he may buy the chest for gold 
from the foolish owner, d'he deputy arrives and asks for the 
price df the chest, and Jiihi demands a thousand pieces of 
gold, and a.s' the deputy hesitates he offers to open the chest, 
so that he may judge for himself whether it is not worth 
that sum of money. Finally the deputy buys the chest for 
a hundred dinar.s.---A year after, Juhi, being again in want 
ol money, calls upon his wife to repeat the former trick.* 
She appears anew among other female plaintiffs in the hall 
of the Qddi and complains of her husband, but makes an- 
other woman expose the affair, in order that the Qadi may^ 
not recognize her by the voice. I’he Qadi orders the plainJwff 
• ^ 

^ v’cir. 

" Hcreaftier a spurious verse is^given in the lionibay edition. 

' var. juj. ^ 

Ed. Bombay vi, p. 100, 


Owjk jj J.J aj 
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to go and fetch the defendant. Juh^ comes, and the Qddi, 
who does not know him, because he nimself had been sitting 
in the chest when the former bargain ivas made, asks : “Why 
do you not allot to your wife what is) necessary for the sup- 
port of life?” Juhi answers''thar he io voiry poor, having not 
even a shroud, if he should happen to die ; the game at dice 
has brought him into such destitution. The Oddi now re- 
cognizes him and .says: “It was with me you played that 
game; last year you made a big throw, this year it is my 
turn to win the game. Play with somebody else, but keep 

your hands from me.” 
n 

These three stories as well as the ai'/“cdote to which 
the verse of Ahvari makes allusion are at all events two or 
three centuries older than the Turkish ,^collection that goes 
under the name of Nasru’d-din, and belong, together with 
the three anecdotes quoted by Maidani, to the older tradition. 
Whether that is the case, too, with the five following Persian 
anecdotes I cannot tell ; they belong certainly to a tradition 
distinct from that represented by the Ttirkis^ stories of 
Nasru’d-din and the Nawddir of Juh’d, as only one of them 
is to be found in those collections. Pour of the stories in 
question, together with the three stories from the Mathnavf, 
given in a somewhat shortened form, make up the 14th 
chapter of the popular book Riyddii l~hikdydl of Habibu’llah 
Kdshdni’. The heading of that chapter runs as follows : 

Cm! 5^ 

4. It is related that Juhi said : Once a woman came to 
me and said : “ I have got an affair with you.” I saicl; “What 
affair have you got ?” 'She answered: “Come with me.” I 
went with her, until she stopped before the shop of a painter. 
She said to the painter: “ Draw the portrait in his likeness,” 
and having .said so, she went away. The painter began to 
laugh. I said: “P'or God’s .sake, explain this matter to me.” 
PL-; answ-ered: “.Some time ago that woman said to me: 

Draw for me a portrait of the Devil.’ I .said : ‘ I have never 
seen the Devil’ ; I did not know in what likeness I should 

' Teheraij 1317 a.ii. 

^ ^ The name is always written 
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paint him, till this moment when she brought you hither and 
said: ‘Draw the portiait in his likeness*’.” 

5. Once Juhi car/ie to the bank of the Tigris. He saw 
here some blind me .1 who desired to cross the river. He 
said : “What will yol give mt», if I bring you over ?” They 
said: “Each [of usjVill give you ten nuts.” “Well,” said 
Juhi, “let each take hold of the belt of the other, and let him 
who is the foremost hold out his hand to me.” They did .so, 
but when they were in the middle of ’the river, the water 
was too strong for them. The current carried away one of 
the blind men. Tliey cried: “O Jiihi, the water has carried 
away our comrade ! ” “ Alas ! ” said Juhi, “ n»w I have lost 
ten nuts.” ThJn the current carried away another. I'hey 
cried: “O Juhi, the water has taken another of our com- 
rades.” “ W’oe t» me ! ” said [Juhi ], “ twenty nuts are gone 
out of my hands.” Now the water took a third man. They 
cried: “We are drowning all of us.” [Jiihi] .said ; “What 
harm will that do you ? all the damage will be for me, for I 
lose ten* nuts, for everyone of you that the water carries 
away'.” • 

6. Jiihi had an ass. When he wished to bring it forth 
from the house, it would go out quickly, but when he drew 
near his house, he had to force it in by means of a stick and 
chains. People said to him: “As a rule asses run quickly, 
when they approach the house of their master. Why does 
your ass act contrariwise?” He answered: “Because 
that ass knows the stable of his master, in which there is 
nothing.” 

7. A person made a complaint against Jiihi : “ I demand 
of you [a debt of] two tiimans.” lie took him before the 

' In another version (Jami’s [ed. Schlechta-Wssehrd, p. 67] ; 

Hammer, Rosoiof 11, p. 312, no. iJjS, from the NuzhatuU-udalhi) the hpro 
of the story is the celebrated writer Jahiz. I have found the same plot in 
Danish and German collections of amusing stories from the i8th century: 
Dm lystii^e (Copenhagen 176S), i, p. 10, and Vade Meaim 

fur histij(e Leute (1776), ii, no. 288. 

“ This anecdote of Jiihi is to be found in another popular book, tUe. 
Lata if u dhard’if 25 of the edition 1395, sine loco, probably Tel'.Tsran). 
Here, too, the name is written Jn a .shorter form it»ha.s been 

adopted amonijthe Turkish stories of Nasru’d-din ( Decourdemanche, no. 54 ’ 
VVessclski, no. 14) and has passed to the Arabs, the Greeks, the Serbs, and 
the Croats. * 
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Qadi in order to bring an action against him. [Juhi] denied 
I the debt |. The Q:idi asked him to swear to the fact. [J uhi] 
said: “O Qadi, in this town nobody\is more tru.sted than 
you : please take the oath in my place, \so that this man may 
be made easy in his mind'.” « | 

Finally I have found the foyowing joke by Jiihi, but 
only in the Lata if u dhard'if ~\ 

8. It is related that juhi said ; “My mother and I are 
two skilful astrologem, and our predictions never fail.” They 
asked: “ How can it be as you say ?’’ He answered: “ It is 
done in this way that I for instance say : ‘ It will rain,’ and 
my mother says : ‘It will not rain,’ and one of us must needs 
be right.” 

That Juhi was a popular figure in the days of Jalalu’d- 
din-i-Riimi is evident from the fact that J'alalu’d-din makes 
use so often of the current stories about this personage to 
illustrate his religious and philosophical views. But it is a 
noticeable thing that, at the pre.sent day, Juhi is muoh less 
known in Persia, which we may infer, first from the small 
number of stories about him preserved to our days*in Persia, 
and secondly from the fact that the name has been corrupted 
to Jiiji. I'his corruption, which is due to the Arabic charac- 
ters, shows that the name of the old Jester has been trans- 
mitted through the literature only and does not live on the 
lips of the people. 

' The Lutdif u dhani'if (p, 23 of the ii.'imed edition) has the same 
story. l.)r Nicholson calls rny attention toa Ji'thi story giv('n in the 6th 
book of the BaluiriMn of Janii |cd. Schk:chla-tVssehrd, p. 75], 'u'hich 
had escaped me because Schicchta-Wssehrd’s edition of the Baharishut is 
not to be found in Copenhagi;n. 'I'urnini' over tlie leaves of a manu.scriiJt 
of the Bahdrisidn, I found the story concerned, evidently llie wriginai of 
which the alrove anecdote is a later version. .\ certain pi.-rson demands 
of Juhi' a debt of ten dirants, birt has no witness and declares that the oath 
of* juhi cannot be trusted. Jilhi proposes that the Qadi should call upon 
a certain Im;iin known for his trustworthiness and let him take the oath in 
his place. 

“ Jbid., p. 26. 
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SOME RARE KND IMPORTANT ARABIC 
AND PERSIAN! MANUSCRIPTS FROM THE 
collections! OF HAJJ'I ‘ABDirL-MAJlD 
BELSHAH; now eItHER IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM OR IN THE PRIVATE COLLEC- 
TION OF PROFESSOREDWAR’DG. BROWNE' 

I. KuR AN AND Kur’aNIC LiTRRATURK. 

1. I'he latter^ portion of the Kuran. Dating, probably, 
from about the xth century a.d, i6“. * 

2. Majazdiu /-J^urdn. An exposition of the metaphors 
anci other figures of speech employed in the Kur'dn, 
by Muhammad ibn Husain, known as Sharif Riza 
(cl. 406 A. 11., 1015 A.D.). Probably xitith century. 

5. Mmhkilii l-Ktir' dn. The first volume of Ibn Kutaibah’s 
ex[)o<Itions of the difficulties of the Kurdn — extending 
to the end of Chapter xiii. Date of transcription not 
later than 573 a.ii. 

4. Ashdlni l-nuzftl. Dissertations on the occasion of the 
revelation of the various surahs of the /utrdn, by'^ 
Abu’l- Hasan 'Ah ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Wilhidi 
al-Nisha[)iiri (d. 468 A. 11.). Fine naskhi hand, probably 
of the Ninth century a.d. 

5. J awdhirii I- lAir dn. Discourses on the thixilogy and 
ethics of the Kur'dn, by Muhamniad ibn Muhammad 

, al-Cihazzali (cl. 505 Fine Arabic naskhi, dated 

649 A.ll., 1251 A.D. 

6. Al-Tibydn. Vol. vni of an extensive comnumtary oji 

the Kur'dn (embracing Sur. 33^“'-48'‘')- possibly by 
Al-Tha ‘alibi (d. 4^7 a. 11.). On recto of the first folio, 
it is attributed to Al-Tusi, for which there appears no 
evidence, the work not being the production of a Shi‘it(*» 
at all. . ^ '* 

The oldest part was probably transcribed in the* xiith, 
the remainder in the xivth century. 

' Those in Professor Browne’s collection’are niarked with an asterisk. 
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7. Shifau 'l~sudur. A portion of a commentary on the 
Kuran, by Abu B.akr Muhammad ibnu ’ 1 -Hasan al- 
Nakkash al-Mausili (d. 351 a.d.). The treatment is 
mainly textual and grammatical,. embracing Sur. 63^- 
70^+, with three detached lea ves| relating to Surs. 58^ 
59^A 59^ Eine Arabic n^skhi'of the xiith or xiiith 
century. 

8. Ma'dni 'i-Kur\an. The commentary of Ibrahim ibn 
Sahl called Zajjaj (d, 310A.11.) on the Kurdn. .Surahs 
i-io and 112-114 missing. Fine naskhi of the xiith 
or xiiith century. 

9. Al-lVasJL A commentary on the Kurdn, by Abu’l- 
Hasan ‘Alt ibn Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Wahidi 
(d. 468 A.H.). Not all in the .same handwriting; mainly 
xiTith or xivth century. 

10. Asioilahi l-Ktir an. A series of discussions on the 
difficult passages of the Kurdn, by Muhamniiad ibn 
Abi Bakr al-Razi (cir. 700 a.u.). Dated 860 a.il, 
1456 A.D. * 

11*. A Persian commentary on the Kur an, of the Haggadic 
type. Most of the interpretations are given on the 
authority of ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbiis. Having regard to 
the authorities quoted, it was probably composed in the 
xith century a.d. It is imperfect at the beginning and 
the end, commencing with Sjy.,. So far as it is 
ascertainable, no other copy seems to exist. Probably 
transcribed in the xivth century a.d. , 

II. Scholastic Theology AND PHiLOSopify. * 

1 2. Ru usu 'l-tnasdil. An anonymous treatise on the funda- 
mental questions of Moslem law and religion in cate- 
chetical form. Replies compiled from the great Moslem 
religious authorities. Written in a neat naskhi probably 

^ in the late xnith or early xivth century a.d. Apparently 
unique, , 

13. Al-Ishdrdt iva 'l-tanblhdt. A portion of Avicenna’s 
treatise on philosophy.* Imperfect and 'out of order. 
Fine MS of, probUbly, the xiiith century a.d. 
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14a. Kashfu ' l-tamwlhat. Replies by Abu’I-liasan ‘Ali ibn 
Abi ‘All ibn Muhammad al-Atnidi (d. 631 a. 11.) to the 
strictures of Muhammad ibn ‘Umar Fakhru ’l-Din Razi 
(d. 606 A. II.) on Avicenna’s Isharal. 

\\b. The commenu|'y of Al-*'rusl on the Isharat. Oldest 
part of MS dated 67«5 a.ii. 

15. Rasdil Iklnvmii 'l-Safd. Philosophical Encyclopaedia 
of “The Brethren of Purity." Yol. ii, Risalah vii of 
pt 2 to Risalah iii of pt 3. Fine MS of the xnith or 
early xivth century. 

16. Kitdb 'Usrati' l-niaujud. A commentai^' by Zaimi ' 1 - 
Dm ilm Vfmus al-Bayazi (d. 622 /\.ii.) on an unnamed 
work on Schola.stic theology (Katahi). Imperfect at 
the end. D^iting probably from the xivth century a.o. 

III. Medicai- W0RK.S. 

1 7*. Makiildt fl khalki 'l-insan. A treatise on the nature of 
man, dealing mainly with anatomy, pathology and medi- 
cine^; buL* also partly psychological: imperfect at the end. 
Apparently transcribed before 489 a.h., 1096 a.d. 

This and the two following works are by Abu’l- Hasan 
Sa‘id ibn Hibat Allah, called Ibn rilmid, physician to 
the Caliph Al-Muktadi. 

1 8. A krabadm Madmati 'l-Saldm, or Akrabadm Baghdad. 
A treatise in twenty chapters on compound medicaments 
in use at the hospital at Baghdad in the author’s time. 

.The 170 folios were written in the most beautiful naskhi 
in 625 A.H. 

19. Kmva 'l-adwiyah. A companion work to the former on 
* siihple medicaments in use at the hospital. Not only 

are the names given in Arabic, but their equivalents in 
Persian and Syriac are also added throughout. The 
volume, consisting of 224 folios, is written in a beautiful, 
clear naskhi and*claim.s to have been written in 654 a.h. 
No copies of either of these two works are otherwise 
known. 

20*. Tadkiratu H-kahhdlln. Biographies of famous,, oculists 
by ‘Isa ibn ‘Ali, Christian physician at Baghdad about 
961 A.D. Transcribed 'in 400 odd a.h. The date is 
partly covered over. * 
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2\*'. Dakhlrak i Kh-warazmshahl. The Medical Encyclo- 
paedia of Isma'il Jurjanl. An exceptionally fine copy 
of Bks III (commencing with makdlah 4 of bakhsh 1), 
IV and V. Written in a most elegant Arab naskhi 
script in the xiiith centuvy a.d. ji 

22*. Two other copies of parts of 'the same work. One con- 
taining Bks I-I II, transcribed in the xiuth century a.d. ; 
the other Bk VI, and written, ‘probably, in the xivth 
century a.d. Both somewhat imperfect. 

23*. fil-tibb of Avicenna. Consisting of Bk III, 

fann 1-9^ on th(;rapeutics. Fine xiith or early xiiith 
century A.D./:opy. *' 

In a note on the fiy-leaf it is stated that a certain Sayyid 
Abu’l-‘Izz Sa'id ibn Ha.san read ittcf Mibat Allah ibn 
Said (who died 560 a.ji. ?). 

24*. Miljiz fl 'ilnti ’/-libb. A compendium of medicine, 
abridged from the Kanun of Avicenna, by ‘AU ibn 
Abi’l-Hazm al-Kurashi. Transcribed in* the ,xvuth or 
early xviiith c<mtury a.d. 

25'^*. Minkdju 'l-baydn. A treatise on simple and compound 
medicaments, by Abu ‘Alt Yahya ibn ‘Isa ibn Jazlah. 
Defective at the end of pt 2. 'Fhere is a note of owner- 
ship with date, i.c. 775 a.d., on the fly-leaf of pt i. 
Wh'itten in a rather crude but old hand, proI)abIy in the 
xivili century a.d. 

26a*. TakwJmu’l-a(h(,nyah. A talmlated list of remedies, by 
Kamalal-Dtn flubaish ibn Ibrahim Tiiiisi(c. 600 a.d.). 
Written in a Persian hand dating from thd xvilth 
century a.d. 

2(ib^". Takwltmi 'l-ahddn. /X treatise on the regimen of the 
human body in tabular form, by Yahya ibn ‘Isa ibn 
Jazlah. 

£ y^^^Khu/dsatu 'l-tajdrib. An extensive treatise on medicine 
in J’ersian, compo.sed in the city of R*ai in 907 a.d. by 

• Bahil’u ’ 1 -Daulah Siraju ’ 1 -Din Shah Kasim ibn Muham- 
mad N urbakhshi. Date partly effaced, but in the .vvnth 
century a.d. '• 
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28*. Ghayatu ’l-baydn ji tadlnr hadani ' I- insdn. On the; regi- 
men of the human body. No author mentioned; but 
the work is dedicated to Sultan Muhammad Khan ibn 
Sultan Ibrahim Khan (1088-99 A.ii.). No other copy 
apparently knoej'ii. Dated 1089 a. 11. 

29'^'. Akrdbddpn. A pharmacopoeia, by Nur ibn ‘Abdi ’ 1 - 
Manniin. One of the very few Turkish works in the 
collections. Dauxl 1040 a.ii. No other copy of the 
work is announced. 

30'^. Two copies of Tashrlh i Mansiirl. A Persian treatise 
on the anatomy of the human body, by Mansur ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ahmad. With six wh»le-page anatomi- 
cal coloured drawings. Older copy dating from about 
1050 A.H., k?tcr about the xviiith century a.d. 

t IV. A.stronomical Works. 

. ZljuP l-nmfraddt. A Persian trcati.se on the astrolabe 
with extensive astronomical tables, by Abu Ja'far 
Muhammad ibn Ayyubi ’1-Tabari, called I.Iasib (the 
mathematician), who flourished during the earlier part 
of the xiiith century a.I). The present copy must have 
been written during the author’s lifetime. Only a frag- 
ment of 26 leaves of this work at Munich is otherwise 
known. 

32*. 'Zlj i Ilkhdni. A neat xvth century copy of Al-Tusi’s 
astronomical tables. Slightly imperfect. 

33.* At-ta/Aim li-awail yind'ati 'l-tanjlm. The Arabic 
version of Al-Blruni’s treatise on astronomy. Dated 
839 A.11. (1426 A.D. ). 

V. Geography. 

34*. Suwaru ’l-a^dlim. A treatise on geography with a large 
number of coloured maps in good style. Imperfect at, 
both ends, but an intesesting and uncommon work. 
Date probably xvith — .xviith evintury a.d. 
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VI. Mysticism. 

35. Risalah KusJiairiyyah. The famous treatise on Sufism, 

by Abu 'l-Kasim ‘Abdii ’ 1 -Karun ibn Hawazin {cl. 465 
A.M.). Written by the atithor’s f£|'nous son Sharaf in 
582 A. It. t 

36. Matla'ji 'l-khusus fl sharlii' l-fusiis. A commentary, by 
Da’ud ibn Mahmud ibn Muhammad al-Rumi al-Kaisari 
(d. 751 A.H.), on Ibnu ’l-‘Arabi’s Sufic work entitled 
Fuplsu 'l-hikani. Written in the author’s lifetime. 

37. '’Awarifn ’ l-vui'nrif. A treatise on mysticism, by Abu’l- 

Hafs ShihaU'i ’l-Din TJ mar ibn ‘Abd Alfah .Suhrawardi 
(d. 632 A.H.). Followed by three brief tracts of the 
same nature. Dated 709 a. 11. ' 

38*. Mirsadu 'l-'ilhxd. A Persian work on mysticism, by ‘Abd 
Allah ibn Muhammad Najmu ’l-Dln Diiyah. Completed 
at Siwas in 620 .\.ii. Copied at Cairo in 768 A.h. in a 
fine naskhi hand. 

« 

39*. Miftiihu' l-asrarV l-Husaim. A treatise on mysticism, by 
‘Abdu ’ 1 -Rahim ibn Muhammad Yunus al-l)umawandi. 
The title is the chronogram for the composition, i.e. 
1 180 A. 11. Transcribed in the xixth century. No other 
copy of this or the following two works is announced. 

40*. An Account of the Sufis and Sufic works, by Muhammad 
Shafi‘ ibn Baha’i l-Din ‘Amili. Dated 1178 a.h. 

41*. Matadmi ' l-nlfiyyah. A refutation of Siific tenets, by 
Muhammad Rafi‘ ibn Muhammad Shaft' Shirazi. A 
Persian work in the author’s autograph, dated Vz2 1 a'.'H. 

VII. Hi.storicai. Works. 

42. Kitaim 'l-ma'arif. A historical, work beginning with 
the creation and extending down to the Caliphs, by Abu 
Muhammad ‘Abd Allah ibn Muslim, called Ibn Kutai- 
bah (b. 213, d. 276 A. 11.). Though edited by Wifstenfeld 

, in ‘1850, MS copies are rare. Transcribed probably in 
the xiiith century a.d. except four modernTolios at the 
beginning and one ?.t the end. 
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43. Zubdatu 'l-jikrat fl tdrlkhi 'l-hijrat. A general history 
of Islam from the beginning down to 724A.11. (1324A.D.), 
by Al-Amir Ruknu ’l-Dln Baibars al-Mansurl al-Dawa- 
dar (d. 725 a.h.). The present volume contains jitz 
three of the eleyen parts,which made up the complete 
work and gives the events of the years 42-121 a.ji. 
Slightly defective at the beginning. No other copy of 
this part is announced in the catalogues. The date is 
partly erased but it is probably 732 a.h. 

44. Fathu' l-wahbi. A commentary on Al-‘Utbi’s .7 f 

YamtnJ, by Ahmad ibn ‘All al-Maninf. Though the 
Briti.sh Museum has an edition of this Work, only two 
other MSS are known to e.xist. Dated 1286 a.h. 

45*. Tajaribu 'l-SMlaf. A hi.story of Islam from its rise until 
the extinction of the Caliphate in 1258 a. d. Compiled 
for the Atiibeg Nasru ’ 1 -Din Ahmad al-Fa?lam (d. cir. 
730 A. 11.), by Mindushah ibn Sanjar ibn ‘Abd Allah 
al-Klrani.^ Though mentioned by l.lajji Khalifah, ii, 
p. 19 1, no other copy has been announced. Dated 
1268 A.H. (Pers.). 

• 

46. Husnu ' l-mnkadarah. H istory of Egypt by Jalalu ’l-Din 
al-Suyuti. Dated 1270 a.h. Though this work has been 
printed, the British Museum possessed no MS of it 
before. 

47. Dikr i islani i Najdshi. A history of the early wars 
of the Muslims, beginning with the conversion of the 
Najasihi and ending with the conquest of Caesarea. 
The account is romantic rather than literally historical, 

’ after the manner of Wakidi. xviith century a.d. No 
other copy is announced. 

48. A history of the ‘Abbas! Caliphs from I larunu l-Rashid 

to Al-Mutawakky, by an unnamed Tunisian author. 
Revised by Husain ibn Muhammad al-Tunisi, 

who added an appendix of the governors of T unisund^y;^ 
the ‘Abbasi<;ls from Al-Saffah down to Al-Muktkdir. 
Completed on 4th Rabi‘ II, 1172 a.h. The? latest _ 
author sited is Al-Suyutj. Written in Maghrib! script 
in the xviiith century. The oyly copy known to exist. 
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Traditions and Traditionists. 

49. Kitabu ' l-mnan. An extensive collection of traditions 
as to the rules, sayings and doings of Muhammad. 
Compiled by Sulaiman ibn Ash'ath al-Sijistani, known 
as Abu Da’ud {d. 275 a';h.). In t(t*n juz or parts, with 
a saniiV or note, stating the person before whom it was 
read, after each part in another handwriting. I'ran- 
scribed probabl,v in the .'Ciiith century a.d. 

50. Another copy of portions of the traditions e.xtending 
from Kitabu 'l-jihadlo the end, i.e. Kitabu 'l-adab. The 
copy was finished on 9th Jumada 1 1 of the year 5 1 1 a.ii. 
Collation completed 3rd _Du’l-flijjah, 5:5 a.ii. 

51. Urjilzatu 'i-Makkiyyah. A collection of traditions, 
without compiler’s name. No other copy is apparently 
known. Dated 816 (.^) a.ii. 

52. TalkJnm ' l-tmtstadrak. Pt 2 of a work on tradition, by 
Hakim Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn ‘Abd. Allah 
ibn Muhammad ibn Nu'aim Nishapuri (d. 378 a.ii.). 
Redacted and arranged by Muhammad ibo Ahmad 
al-Dahabf (d. 748 a.ii.). Dated 1134A.H. A unique 
copy. 

53. Al-tibru 'l-mudab f t bayan tartibi 'l-ashdb. A work on 
tradition derived from the Companions of the Prophet, 
by Muhammad ibn Ahmad al-flafl al-Shafi‘I. Tran- 
scribed probably in the xviith century a.d. No other 
copy is announced. 

54. Tahdibti 'l-kamdl f I asmai 'l-rijdl. A greatly augmented 
recension of Ibn Najjar’s (d. 643 a.ii.) biographies of tra- 
ditionists entitled Kitabu ’/-kamd/, by al-Mizzi. (d. 7.42 
A.M.). Vol. 1, wanting introduction and some folios at 
end ; while others are damaged. Last notice is that of 
Ayyub ibn Muhammad ibn Riyaz ibn P'arrukh al- 
Wazzan. Arab na.skhi without di,acritic points, probably 
of the xivth century. The only other copy of this vol- 
ume announced is at Cairo. 

55. Nakdti 'l-rijdl. An account of Shi'iui traditionists, by 
M'u.stafa i bnu ’1- H usain al-T afrishi. Only one other copy 
announced, Brit. Mus. Suppl. to Arab. Cat.;’636. Dated 

1255 A.II. 
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IX. Akabic Poetkv, 

56*. Poems by Ahmad ibn 'Abd Allah Abu’l-‘Ala al-Ma'arri, 
with a commentary. The text is partly identical with 
the author’s Sik u ’ 1 -zand.* Imperfect at beginning and 
end. Dated xiiith — 54 ivth century a.d. 

57a. Diwan. A collection of poems by Abu Rakr Ahmad 
ibn Muhammad Nasihu ’l-Din Arrajani (b. 460 a.u., 
d. 544 A.H.). Only partially identical in contents with 
Brit. Mus. Or. 3167; having more of the poems rhyming 
in the last letters of the alphabet than th^it code.x, and 
to that exVint it is supplementary. Dated, j)robably, 
xiith or early xiiith century a.d. 

5716. Poems by Al?mad ibn Muhammad ibn Fadl ibn ‘Abdi ’ 1 - 
Khalik al-Katib. Died, according to a marginal glo.ss 
of same date as the MS, in 528 a.h. Apparently unicpie. 

57r. Poems by Al-Khalilu ’ 1 -Auhad Muhammad [ibn] Abi 
Zaid ‘All ibn Muhammad ibnu ’l-I:Iasani(?) ibn Muham- 
mad ilm Yazid al-Khaziz(?). 

58. Diwan of Muhammad ibnu ’ 1 -Ablah (d. 579 a . 11.). Of 
this poet’s work only a few poems in the British Museum 
collections are otherwise known. Dated 881 .\.u. 

59. Rauzatu 'l-nazir wa-nuzhatu 'l-khdtir. A poetical an- 
thology here attributed to ‘All ibn ‘Ali al-‘Umariyyah. 
Hajji Khalifah attributes it to ‘Abdu ’l-'Aziz al-Ka.shi. 
Brockelmann attributes it to Ahm^d ibnu ’ 1 - Husain al- 
‘Azazi. N o other complete copy is announced. Extracts 

,are Sound at Berlin. 

X, JuRISPRUDExN'CE. 

60. Shard i‘u l-istdm. The most important and popular 
treatise on ShPite? law, by Najmu ’l-Din Ja'far ibn 
Muhammad ibn Yahya al-Hilli (d. 676 a.h,). In tlie^ 
author’s handwriting. A note in I’ersian on the fly-lcm 
gives the history of the identification of the .sciipt as 
that of the autl[pr. A fine copy dated 662 a.u. The 
margins are modern, with copious notes by Abu’I- Kasim 
Fundaraski. 


li. P. V. 
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61. Masaliku 'l-afham. A commentary on the Skara'i' of 
Al-Hilli, by Zainu ’1-Dln ibn ‘All ibn Ahmad al-'Amill. 
Completed in 964 a.h. The only other copy announced 
is at Leiden. 

62. Multaka 'l-bihdr min muntaka 'l-akhbdr. A treatise on 
Hanafi law, by Muhammad al-Zauzani al-Rashidi. See 
Hajji Khahfah, vi, p. 196. Dated {if it is not the date of 
the archetype) 697 a.h. No other copy is announced. 

63. Kitdbu 'I- bad!' or BadVu 'l-nizdm. A treatise on Hanafi 
law, by Muzafiaru ’ 1 -Din Ahmad ibn ‘Ali al-Baghdadi, 
called Ibnu ’ 1 -Sa‘ati (d. 694 or 696 a.h.). Probably 
xvth century a.d. 

64. iMuntaha 'l-zmtsul ft kaldmi ' l-usfil. P'lmdamentals of 
Shi'ite law, by Ha.san ibn Yusuf Ibnu ' 1 -Mutahhar al- 
Hilli (d. 726 A.H.). Dated 687 a.h. Apparently unique. 

65. Irshcldu 'l-adhiln. A treati.se on Shritelaw, by the author 
of the preceding. Dating from the xviith century. Copies 
of this work are rare. 

66. Al-Kdfi. A treatise on Zaidi law, by Muhammad ibn 
Murtada called Muhsin. Copied probably in the xixth 
century. No other copy of this work is announced. 

67. Skifdu ’ l-ghalil ft hall tnushkil mukktasari ’l-Sliaikh 

Khalil. A commentary, by Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn 
‘All ibn Ghazi al-‘Uthmani al-Miknasi (d. 919 a.h.), on 
Khalil ibn Ishak al-Jundi’s comj^endium of Moslem law 
according to the Malikite school. Composed in 905 a. if. 
Transcribed probably early in the xvith century a.d. 
No other copy is announced. ‘ 

XL Persian Poetry. 

68*. Masnavi i Ma'navl of Jalalu 'l-Din Rumi. A neat copy 
of daftar I, though slightly imperfect at the beginning 
^ and end. Copied in the xivth century a.d. 

Mazharu 'l-‘ajd'ib. A Sufic poem -by P'aridu 'l-Dln 
‘Attar. This copy is more extensive than that already in 
the British Museum — t'he only other copy known to 
e^ci.st. Copied in 1286 a.ii. 
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70. Si Past. A collection of poems by ‘Attar. Apparently 
unique. Copied in 1298 a.h. 

71*. Divoan of Kataran. The contents differ almost entirely 
from that already in the, British Museum. Copied in 
the xixth century a.d. 

72. Diwdn, byShamsu ’l-DTn Muhammad Lahiji called Asiri 
(d. 927 A.H.). Copies of this diwdn are not common. 
Transcribed in the xviith — xvrilth century a.o. 

73. Diwdn of Mir .Sayyid ‘All called Mushtak of Isfahan. 
The British Museum had only a few ghazals of this 
poet’s wo^k. Copied in the xixth century a.d. 

74. Diwdn of Sahab. Only isolated poems are otherwise 
found in tazi.iralis. Dating from, probably, the xvriith 
century. 

75«. Plaft Lashkar. An epic poem dealing with the same 
themes as the later additions to the Shdhndmah, such 
as the Ik\rzandmah. No author is mentioned. 

75(5. Farasndmalt. A short poem on horsemanship, by a 
certain Safi Kuli Khan Shamlii. No copy of either 
work seems to be announced. Dated 1255 a.ii. 

76. Diwdn of Mirrikh. Apparently a unique copy. Dated 
1256 A.ll. 

77. Diwdn of Wdkif. The only other known copy is in the 
Bodleian Library. Probably xviiith century. 

78*. A taskirah, or biographies and extracts from the poetical 
works of Persian poets, by Darvish N awa. Unique copy. 

• Probably xixth century a.d. 

« 

XII. Arabic Grammar and Pro.sody. 

79. Thitndru 'l-nnd'aP- Discourses on the various sections 

of Arabic Grammar, by Husain ibn Musa ibn Hibat 
Allah al-Dinawarl. Dated 583 a.h. (1188 a.d.). 
parently unique. ^ 

80. Al-Kdfi^yah. Ibn Malik’s famous versified treatise on’ 
Arabic etymology and sjfntax. Dated 755 a.h. MSS 
of this work are rare. 


10—2 
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%\a. Khizanatu 'l-lataif. An anonymous commentary on 
Abu’l-Fath Nasir ibn ‘Abdi ’ 1 -Sayyicl al-Mutarrizi’s 
treatise on Syntax entitled Al-muhah. 

8i(^. A tract entitled Risalah 'ilntiyyah inshati 'I- Rashid. 
A number of letters written to different personages in 
which the correct meaning a'ad mode of writing some 
words in Arabic, especially in the fCurdn, are discussed 
by the famous Rashidu ’l-Din Wa^waf (d. 509 a.ii.). 
Dated 751 a.m. No copy of either work is known to 
exist except that one risalah, or letter, of 81 <5 is at 
Berlin and catalogued anonymously. 

82d!. Al-niufassal. A treatise on Arabic Graniiaar, apparently 
in imitation of Zamakhshari’s work of that name, by 
Ahmad ibn liahram ibn Mahmud. , 

% 2 b. Nukinvatu ' l-i(idh. A commentary on al-klariri’s Makd- 
mat, by the same author. An autograph copy made in 
679 and 677 A.H. respectively. Interesting calligraphi- 
cally. Apparently unique. 

83. Dasturu ’l-lughah. A treatise on Arabic .Grammar 
arranged in 28 books according to the number of 
moon-stations, and each book into 1 2 chapters accord- 
ing to the number of months, by ‘Abd Allah al-Husain 
ibn IbrMiim al-Natanzi called Du’l-Bayanain (d. 497 
or 499 A.H.). Dated 715 a.ii. Copies of this work are 
not common. 

84. AI-KaJi fi Hhni 'l-^aruz wd l-kawiifi. Also called 
Sduoiyyah. A poem on prosody by Sadru ’l-Dlir Mu- 
hammad al-.Sawi (d. 749 a.h.), with an dnonymous 
commentary. In xivth — xvth century naskhi. Copies 
are very rare. 

■ XIII. Lexicography. 

85. Mujmalu' l-higkat. An Arabic lexicon arrangedaccord- 
ing to the alphabetical order of thb initial letters of words, 
by Abu 'l-Husain Ahmad called Ibnu ’l-Faris Kazwlni 

v ^95 a.h.). Imperfect at the beginning — wanting 
words beginning with and at “the end wanting 

the jf'<2-words. In this copy the letter wdza precedes hd 
as in the Persian order.' Copied probably about the 
xifh century a.d. 
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86. Jana d-jannatain. An Arabic lexicon compiled by 
Fakhru’l-Din Abu’I Ma*ali Muhammad ibn Mas‘ud al- 
Kasim. Dated 593 a.h. Apparently a unique copy. 

87 . Mukhtasamt d-jarnharah. An abrid^^ed version of (appar- 
ently) the lexicon of MulTammad ibn Ijasaii called Ibn 
Duraid (d. 321 a.m.). Differing greatly from the ex 
tended work represented by lirit. Mus. Or. 581 1. Fine 
naskhi copy of probably the xuth.century a.d. 

88. A /-Sami Jid-asarni. A dictionary of Arabic terms 
explained in Persian by Ahmad ibn Muhammad al- 
Maidam (d. 518 a.ii.). Contents differ imicl) from Brit. 
Mus. Or. 13268 and the Tc^heran lithographed edition. 
Dating probaldy from the xriith century. 

89. yll-Tirazu d-aunoaL A lexicographical work of some 
importance, by ‘Ah Sadru d-Dm al-l.Iusaim. Dated 
1277 a.h. No other copy announced. 

m 

XIV. Au^)KN1)A of TnK.OI.fXjrCAL and PllILOSOFMlC 
• Works. 

90. A treati.se on Muslim the.ology and ethic.s. Composed in 
Persian about 500 a.u. It is imperfect at the beginning 
and at the ettd, but written in a very fine old naskhi 
hand of probably the xiiith century a.d. Persian MSS 
of that date are rare. 'Phe copy is, apparently, unique. 

91. Bayanu 'l-kakk. A philosophical work treating in turn 
of ethics, physics, and metaphysics. The above title 
occurs in, and is probably intencled to apply to, only 
the la.st section of the work. I'he first part consists of 

• sections or chapters {/as/s) extracted from a work en- 
titled A note on the fly-leaf, referring 

to Hajjl Khallfah, attributes the work to Siraju ’ 1 -Din 
Mahmud ibn Abi Bakr al-Urmawf (d. 682 a.h.). But 
it is on the same plan as Al-Pklrabt’s treatment of 
Aristotle’s works. Date partly erased, but it is 600, 
odd, A.H. The copy is apparently unique. 

• E. Edwar»s. 



DIE MASALA ZUNBURIJA 

Die mas ala znnbfirlja gehort '■/u den zahlreichen gram- 
matischen Streitfragen (nicht wenigcr als 121 verzeichnet 
der 'Insaf des I bn &l-’Anbari, ed. Weil), die die Philolo- 
genschulen von Basra und Kfifa schieden. Zur raschen 
Orientierung fur alle die, die bisher von dievser mas' ala noch 
nicht gehort h^ibcn, mogen folgende Satze aus dem drei Sci- 
ten langen Kapitel, das Ibn al-’Anban i^Insuf ihr 

gewidniet hat, hier Platz finden: 

to! yA 13 ^ »> • « UU ^ IS l5 » 

ttl tit0 yt ^ 

J <, Jf®#* 9*'0 
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.« J^ai^ L5^ y^ ^3^ >> : oPlibUt 

aJJI JU£ 13 ^ yapJJt tJkA ^Lf ^ .<(wJjhJi> 

; ^ySLJCJt JU5 ,^.,.-.^1 J^ >yUUI 

^ W ^3 

ja>3 •« aJl£d -iXj3 

)) r jJli^ J <0 Hi<rt «)t Ajf5 Juj^j 

/iiT# :^U3I tU JU4 «? IS Ue5j 

0 ^ o o5 0 *' 

J^ ^ J^ v>* j3 5 

^ ^ 0,t *3 0 

Sypoui^y jo^y 
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yi)\^ « wsAaoil |>» » : jJUi .« 

• ohy -^'-^ u-**^ 5^' -ove*^ 


• . ^1 <Uyb 

Anclere Stellen, an cleAen unsere Streitfnigeerortert ocler 
wenigstens erwahnt wire!, sind: I bn Hisam, Mii^ni-l-lalnh, 
ed. Kairo 1302 (mit der HaSija des Muhammad al-’AmIr), 
1, A. -At (vgl. dazu Sacy, Ant hoi. gramm. arabe 199-201 
und ‘Abd al-Hadi Naga al-’Abjan, al-Oasr al-mahnJ 'alii 
IjawaSi-l-Mugnl i, tif-tAT, s. auch Howell, Grammar \, 763 

und Lane, Lexicon, unt. •ij), Maqqari, Anc^lectes ir, tv. tvA, 
IJarirT, Seances^ \\, SchoL, SarisI, Sarli al-Ma^dmat 
al-Harlrlja., ed* Biilaq 1284, ii, >a> f., Ibn Hallikan, ed. 
Bi'ilaq 1299, I, tAv (= Briiimow-Fischer, Clirestoniatliie » • • ; 
vgl. Slane’s Uebensetzung ii, 397), ’Abu-l-Fida’, Annales 
nmsU II, 74 f. und F'leischer, Kl. Sekrifteu 1, 385. Nach 
Weil, a. a. O. ,199, fmdet sie sich “ in fast wortlicher Ueber- 
emstimmiung [mit der F'assung des ’/usa/'] auch in SujuH’s 
'Asbdk in, wo sie den 'Anidll des 'Abu-l-Qasim az- 
Zaggagi entnommen ist”. Die ' ASbalt sind mir z. Z. nicht 
zuganglich. In der Kairo 1324 mit dem Komrnentar des 
’Ahmad b. al-’Amin as-Sinqib erschienenen Rezension der 
’Amd/J des Zaggagi sucht man unsere masala vergebens; 
sie stand wohl nur in der grossen und mittleren Ausgabe des 
Werkes (s. Haggi yalifa, ed. F'liigel, i, 431, wo aber als 
Verfasser der 'Anidlt fiir Zaggagi falschlich Zaggag er- 
scheint, I’larirl a. a. O., unten, Muhammad al-’Amfr, Hdsija 
zum Mugni, a. a. O. 1, a., unt. av, pu. u. a.). 

Als Gegner im Streit um die Giiltigkeit von 'ij* 

erscheinen an den angegebeiien Stellen durchweg Sibawaih 

undKisa’i; einzig ’A‘lam as-Santamari, bei Maqqari, ii, tvo, 

2 ff., weiss zu berichjen. dass die Ueberlieterung an Stelle 
von Ki.sa’i auch dessen Hauptschiiler Farra’ nennt. Starkeres 
Schwanken herrscht hinsichtlich der vornehmen Perso^i-- 
lichkeit, vor dei; die Disputation stattgefunden haben 'Soil ; 
die Stimmen verteilen sich namlich ungefahr in •gleicher 
Zahl auf den Grosswesir Jal>ja al-Barmaki und den Chalifen 
Hariin (s., abge.sehen vom Ansd.fi, Mugni i, a., 17, Hariri 
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II, Schol., Z. gf. 1 6, Maqqari ii, tv,, 7, auch I bn 
Hallikan a. a. O.). Trotz dieser Widerspriiche konnte die 
Disputation aks historisch anzusehen sein. Das Schulbei- 
spiel, von dem die Streitfrage ihren Namen as-zimburlja 
erhalten hat, lautet gevvohnlioh so wie im ' Insiif, also 

(UkLp ^ tip ^d.i. ; “ Ich 

glaubte, der Skorpion stiiche heftiger als die Horiiisse, iind 
siehe, sie ist [in dieser Beziehung wie] er”; Slanea. a. O. gibt 

dieWorte ^ ^ tip bzw. UU fiilschlich mit “and behold! it was 

so” wieder). Ibn Hallikan hat aber: U-J 

(UCl) ^ ys tip' iXaLjl ’Abu- 1 - Fidii’ : ajl-J 

M P 

(UU) 5* lip ‘jVfjpl i*-J (>6 j^t und Mutarrizi, bei Hanri 
a. a. O. Z. 8, schlccht: lip w>a*)l ^;)l j^l 


(•Wp. Als Vert'echter der ausschliesslichen Giiltigkeit von 
^ yk lip hat zweifellos Sibawaih zu gelten; den von ’A ‘lam 
a. a. O. tv,, 10 (s. auch tvi, 3 v. u.) angefiihrten “verein- 
zelten Aeusserungen”, denen zufolge sich Sipawaih liir die 


Ausdrucksweise ULi yk lip entschieden hiitte, li(%t sicher 
eine firge Gedankcnlosigkeit zu Grunde. Kisal und seine 


Schule haben den Akkusativ uCl natiirlich nicht ausschliess- 
lich, sondern nur neben dem Nominativ ^_5A fUr zulassig 
erklart. Vgl. im 'Insaf{%. oben) und Mupii i, , 3 v. u. den 

S i it 

Satz: i<<C!-su 33 4I& jUi ,yydl...» JUi, und zu Ictz- 

terer Stelle die Bemerkung Muhammad al-’ Amir’s : lJk-£> 


mP m i 


^ ^>aU 9 


>j3 (Koran-Stellen, wie cler 

Kommentator sie hier meint, smd : ‘al-ap 


Ox X X XX 9 J ^ 

ilAti lip -Ow* 7. 194^-. ^ L5* 'i? ‘UUUts 

,0^ OJ J ot o 

Li 20, 21, ^ lip 36, 28, auch jlrful i-ai-li lip 


v>!^' 21, 97). 

Die ‘Hauptfrage ist natiirlich, wer Recht hat, ob die 
Kufenser oder die Basrenser, , Wie letztere, sq lehnt auch 
’A ‘lam die Satzfiigung t^pi lip unbedingt ab ; 
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^XxJ w^u)l d}^SJ ^ f ^^ gw l5 JsiAifr ^^3 ’ • 


aJ, a. a. O. <va, 20 f. Sein Urteil scheint mir aber 
ubcreilt. Die theoretischen Erwafrungen, mit clenen die 
kufischen und andere, jiingere, arabischc Philologen die Zu- 
lassigkcit des Akkiisativs uCi' zu bcgriinden siichen, sind 
allcrdings— dieses Verdikt trifft ja leider aiif die meistcn 
'I'heorien der arabisclien (iraminatiker zu — im wesentlichen 
ode Scholastik. B<“achLungverdienenaber dochAiigabeuwie: 

jj>j yj\ jlSn^y : 5lsi»^t 

J iS J . . 6'^-' ^ *>* 

^ .^3 OteXA aXjlXj ■') 

‘5^.^! ftUAp juj .oUjXJli diXJ^ 3I 

w* 4.*^ * 

^ fjtj AkXJf OJA jLftj 


l.lann, a. a. O., Schok, Z. 5 v. u. ft. (iihnlich ' hiscif 5 D. 

und Saris! ii, ' a', 5 v. u. ft".), besonders da aucb Zaggag! der 
ba.srisc*hen Schule angehort. — Der einzige abendlanclische 
Gekihrtc, dcr m. W. bisher zu der Ausdrucksweise uCi ^ tjU 
Stelluntr genoiniiien hat, ist Fleischer, l^r halt sie offeiibar 
nicht ftir erfuiulen, denn cr schreibt a. a. O. : “...oder man 
betrachtct u. s. w. an und fiir sich als Nominativ, wie 
das uCl in dem von den arabisclien Grainmatikeru viel 
be.sprochenen uClyh tils statt bji..., cntsprechend dem 

althebraischen HK, TIN mit folgenden Substantiven und dem 
neuhebraischen TIN u. s. w. im Nominativ... ; cntsprechend 
ferner' dem agyptisch-arabischen tC\ als Deutewort im Sub- 
jektsnom i hativ, wie in chV G «IjI cet 

hoiijme tVest pas venu avec vous hier Tantavy, Traitl de la 
langiic arabe vulgaire, S. 7 5 ”. Ich stimme ihm zu. U nsre Satz- 
fiigung erscheint ja sogar in den Makamen des Basrensers 
Harm, 2 ; *IjI yk ijli “und siehe, er (’Abu Zaid as- 
Sarug!) waresselbst”. ,Hier kbnntc freilich eine FLinwirkung 
unsrer mas'ala anzunehmen sein. Aber nominativisches 
aCl, uCl, JU usf. findet sich auch sonst. So liest man Jaqjgs* 
Geogr. Worterbucji, ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, » • tv, g; i*t 7 i ^ ;j^l 
“ich sage; das ist sie (die gewollte Pfeilschussweite) ’ und 
ebd. 15 (^ — MiiUarak rrA,*gj ^ 
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“ und er (der Berg Qara) ist gemeint, wenn man im Sprich- 
wort sagt....” Und zu in Sure.i wird die Lesart 

iiberliefert {Muj^/n i, 3ff, ; 

a ) rtjls ^ 

J^jU^ J*AJI .Llu «j 4 *j und dazu al-Qasr al-mabnl 1, 

4 w*jt 

y j,9'j fi j ^ i j^ej p J p 

! a^S^aIU ••>-*:? <!>Jt CJI : 

wJl' J)bl» JWb- Vgl. auch im Christlich-Arabischen : dji d^t, 

• w m2 ”** m2 • 

d. i. *Ci dJ*l, statt dJSl “seine Mutter”, «Lt ^y “in 

seiner Ordntmg”, ‘‘i’ >* “denn dtfr Satan selbst”, 

s, Graf, Der SpnuJigebrauch d. dltesten ckristl.-arab. Lite- 
ratur 60 f. Das Auftreten der Akkusativf ^jC\, jC\, *bi usf. 
in gewissen Satzfiigungcn der klassischen Sprache, in denen 
sie von einem ungeschulten Sprachgefiihl wohl als Nomi- 
native empfunden werden mochteii, konnte ja leicht dazu 
fiihren, sie schliesslich fiir uf, c-jf, yk usf. einzu-setzen. Satz- 
fugungen dieser Art sind : \J^\3 §ure 2, 38. 

t6, 53. 3^* liC'jj Sure 29, 56, 

♦Uj 0J.W Caspari-Wright, Grammar ii, 84, i, »Cjj ^ 

1001 Nacht, ed. Kairo 1311, i, ■', ii, W cUi^l ebd. *■, 
27 U.O. (Dozy, SuppL 1, 45bhat dieses Ci^ verkannt; s. schon 
Fleischer, Kl. Schri/ten n, 480), ,»)Cj ‘ Uj 

Kosegarten, Chrestomathie 78, unt. (auch dieses — o^fenbar 
nur zur Gewinnung ^ines Reimes mit j)\^ an Stelle von 
gesetzte — JU hat Dozy falsch beurteilt ; er erklart es ftir 
einen Nominativ, iibersieht dabei aber, dass nach A\ bei'vor- 
aufgehender Negation der Akkusativ zwar weniger gewohn- 
Kch als der Nominativ, aber keineswegs verpont ist), J iJij 
>£aCl Sure 34, 23 u.a. Der Ersatz des Nominativs 
der selbstandigen personlichen Fiirwdrter durch den Akku- 
^sativ ist ja auch in den abendliindischen Sprachen nicht 
seften. Vgl. fiir das Romanische Meyer- Liibke, Grammatik 
d. rothan. Sprachen ii, 93 : “ Mehrfach sind die betonten 
Nominative durch die Akkusative verdrangt/ vgl. moi, toi 
im Frz., mi, ii in der Qstlichen Champagne, der Dauphine 
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und den Waldenser Mundarten sowie in ganz Oberitalien, 
sogar in Venedig und ini Eniilianischen, le fiir iu selbst in 

Lucca und Pisa ”, 96: “In Frankreich und Norditalien 

sind dann wie bei der 1. und 2. Person die ursprlinglichen 
Akkusative in den Nominativ gf;ruckt : lui enx, ltd lei loro, 

letztere selbst im Toskanischen ”, auch ni, 70 ff. In der 

cnglischen UmgangsspracVie der niedt-ren und z/P. selbst 
der mittlercn Volksklasscn sind Wendungen haulig wie : 
tt' s me ; nobody was present but us ; slle did it better than 
him ; Harry and me are going usf. usf. — Nach allem scheint 
mir, wie gesagt, unser als niundartliche Neben- 

forrn von >*^*ii* schr wohl denkbar. • 

Nach dcm ’ Insdf (s. oben), Mugnl t, *■ #, unt., Maqtpu i 
ir, ‘Yoj ig [f. und Sarisi n, >ai, 20 ff. hat Sibawaih auch die 
Ausdrucksweise ali\ lip Sm-jxi. abgelehnt. Das 

erscheint durchaus glaubhaft, dcnn diese Konstruktion — 
mit deterniiniertem Zustandsakkusativ ist iiberaus hart 
und wohl auch kauni aus der Literatur zu belegen. (Ich 
bin freilich ni. W. auch der SatzfUgung ^UUI xDl Jia lili, mit 
determinierteni Nominativ, noch in keincm I'exie begeg- 
net.) Dass die Kufenser ^U)l fur zuliissig erkliirt haben, 
hat seinen Grund offenbar in ihrer — sehr gewaltsamen — 
Lehrrneinung, ein Zustandsausdruck konne^in gleicher 
Weise indcterminiert wie determiniert sein ; s. Sarisi a.a.O. : 

spS ^ v-A'Ps- Ganz unglaubhaft 

ist dagegen die U eberlieferung, Sibawaih habe weiter auch 
die Konstruktion CsiS aUI jLe lib verworfen ; s. Maqqari 
a.a.O. Sein Kitdb [u, rrA, qf) erwahnt allerdings ntir die 
Koiistruktion ^15 Jjl lib. Aber das besagt nattirlich 
nicht viel. OtS ist ja vdllig einwandlVci : es ist hdl zu ^lll 
dem Subjekt des den Begriff des Daseins involvierendep 
und daher in sich abgeschlossenen Satzes aJDi Juc lib {“ und 
siehe, ‘Abdallah war da, stehend”), wahrend ^15 naturlich 
das Priidikat des durch lib eingeleiteten Nominalsatzes 
^IS aXji jtf* bildet (“und siehe, ‘Abdallah stand da”). ’A‘larin,'’ 
Maqqari ii, tv-i, 9 ff, weist denn auch jene Ueberlieferung 
mit Nachdruck zurlick, und apdre Grammatikcr stellen un- 
befangen JsiS und Csb als gleichberecjitigt hin ; s. Ibn Ja‘is « » • 
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unt. and Howell r, 762 f. Freilich habe ich auch fiirOlS 'c liU 
keinen Beleg, wahrcncl es fiir 'n liij an solcheii nicht fehlt 
(s. Buhari, vokal. Stambuler Ausg. v. 1315, vi, "-v, 4f.: 

bb ... I j abari, jAitiialcs 

n, 'TAf, i2f. : ; ebd. rv -, 17; 

djjkj 13W . . • wrtAsfc jls und Ibii Hisam, Situ, 

ed. Wiistenfeld, i, 8f.: juj-j 

0 ^ ^ ^ I* - I . . 1 1 

olju ^ UllU Vgl. 

Reckendorf, Pic syiifai’t. I 'cr/ui/Znisse' d. Arabkchen 477 ff.; 

so SOgar w-^^-Uaj bl^ ‘iils^Jl .iiu 

l^jU. 1001 Nackt in, ». 3 v. u. und Jux)l oUUJI obl^ '>l» 


^3^1 Ilamadam, Maqumat, ed. Bairut 18,89, 5). ,/\lK;r 

(-lie Zuliissigkcit von 1^15 't lib wird, indirekt, bestiitigt durcb 
das Nebeneinander von ^515 und Jili in Ausdrucksvveisen, 
die mit der unsrigen auf das cngste vcrwandt sind. Ich denke 
an Fiille wie : Jjb (j* s* ^3 Hisam, Sira •" », 2, 

neben J^b ^ b y>3 l^^bari, Annaks i, '• uli. f. ; 

jV^ii UU. Jb yk b. I bn Hisam *■ 1 • , 1 1 , 34^1 ^ Ulia .jJb yk 
Tabari i, 'rrA, 13, nebcii Jjl^ Jiji 3* ///(>'«/ iv. vr, 

13: Sj^U. .iU:» Sure 27, 53, neben der Lesart LjU. 

(s. z. B. Baidawi z. St.); ^;;UJu i»-T IJJk I bn Hisam 

tit, 17, = Tabari i, 'fri, 2 und Aganl iv, rv, 3 (s. auch 
Briinnow-Fischer, Chrestom. »■(, 5), neben der Variantc 
am Rande von Wiisten fold's Cod. P ; lahpJtr^JLo ^ tJJk 

Caspari- Wright ii, 278 ah usf. Vgl. Ibn Ja‘is yra, 
loff., Mugnl I, 21, P'leischer, KL Schriften i, 592 f. imd 
vor alien Nbldeke, Zur Grarnmatik d. classischeii Arabisch 
49 f. 


^ So ubcrcinstimmend in verschiedenen ‘iiss. der Sira^ die ich vor 
lahrcn teilweise kollationiert habc. Dagegen natiirlich ebd. Z, 13 f.: 

^ c j p 

^yi oi»xj wi '^^ij Ck9^' 


A. Fischer. 



HIMMLISCHE UND IRDISCIIE NAMEN 


''Ov Spiap«av KaXcoviri Otoi iivSp€<: Si rt jraiTr? 
Aivaiwi/’ 

' * lit \ 

{II. I 403 -404.) 


Die Vorstellung von Doppelnameni begegnet auch in 
islamischen Kreisen. Neben den irdischcn unter dt‘n Mit- 
menschen gebrauchlichen eignet man hervorragenden Per- 
.sonen Namen zu, mit denen sie von den Himmlischen 
bezeichnet wer 4 en. In dieser Weise hat mifti die beiden 
Namen des Propheten Ahmed und Muhfmimed auf die 
beiden Spharen v^erteilt. Jener sei sein himmlischer, dieser 
sein irdischer Name, .U-J1 ^ a*-.), so 

liisst man den Zaubcrer Satlh in einem Orakelspruch dein 
(jrossvater des Profjheten, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, verlciinden 
{^Sirat ‘Antar, ed, Sahin xv 151, 7 v. u. ; cbenso in einem 
Orakel de^ Kdss b. Sa‘ida, ibid, xxv 86, Qy. Vgl. Letters 
of A bti- 1 Ala al-Ma''arri. ed. Margoliouth, 76, 6. 

Gern werden dabei auch andere, bcsonders die Benen- 
nungen erwahnt, unter denen jene Personen in den heiligen 
Schriften vorherverkiindigt seien. Sogleich wieder in erster 
Linic Muhammed selbst, woriiber ZDMG xxxii 373~37b^ 
Wahrend sich die alte Traditionslitteratur mit fiinf Namen 
Muhammeds begnugt^ hat die spatere Theologie den Krcis 
immerfort erweitert und es bis zu tausend Namen des 
Propheten gebracht®. Die volkstiimliclje Litteratur will der 


^ Vgl. Niigelsbach, Homerische 'T/ieoloxit^t 202 ff. 

Mn def Ausgabe Kairo (math. Sercfiija) 1306-1311 = xv 68, 7; xxv 
48, 3; vgl. Basset, La Bordah du Cheikh el Bousin (Paris, 1894), 6i, 

^ Im Taurat vorzugsweise al-Mufawakkil (I bn Sa‘d 1/2, 87, 16 ; 88, 21) 
mit Misverstchung des auf Muh. bezogenen Verses, Jos. 42, i (“der Ver- 
trauende” fur “auf den ich vertraue'’). Uber Verwechslung von "l&nx 
mit ini selben Vers, *». KEJ xxx 2. 

^ Muwatta\ iv 248, Buchan, Alanakih^ nr. 17, Muslim v n<S. Vgl. 
Sprenger, jjas Leben u.d. Lehrc des iMoh. i 156 If., Tor Andrae, Die Persfjr^^ 
Muhammeds (Stockholm, 1918), 274 IT. I.)er Jxxikograph Abu ’I-Huiitjii 

ibn Fllris (.st. 395/1005) verfasste cine Abhandlung u. d. ' 1 '. 

zitiert im */lhd/ a/-sd da (Kairo).vii 163 unten. 

IMe Litteratur in den Kommentaren zu soeben angefiihrten Hadil* 
Stellen. 
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gelehrten tJberlieferung in diesem Punkte mit ihrer Steiger- 
ung der Polyonymie nicht nachstchen. Muhammed habe 
verschiedene Nameti nicht nur im Himmel und auf Erden, 
in den heiligen Schriften friiherer Religionen, sondern auch 
in den verschiedenen Naturbereichen werde er mit je ver- 
schiedenen Namen gerufen: mit einem anderen auf dem 
Kontinent als in den Mecren*; mit je anderen bei den ver- 
schiedenen Vertretern des Tierreichs; ja sogar in jedem der 
sieben Himmel sef er unter je anderen Namen bekannt. 
Darilber wire! der Wlistenheld ‘Antar, als er um auf die 


Spur des Morders seines Sohnes Gadban gefiihrt /ai vverden 
sich an den Kahin Koss (in der Erzahlung .^tandig “ Kajs ”) 
b. Sa'ida wendmt, von letzterem in einer weitlaufigen, fast 
gnostisch klingenden Rede belehrt : 




I 

AiO-wl jAUUI jnJI 

(5/m/ ‘Jln^ar, ibid. 

XXV 88). 

Eine ahnliche Belehrung hatte der Held bereits friiher in 
bezug auf die verschiedenen Namen des ‘Ali vom Zauberer 
Saph angehort {ibid, xv 152). 

Dieselbe Tendehz, die Wiirde dcr grossen Gestalten des 
Islams durch ihnen verliehene Vielnamigkeit zu erhohen, 
konnen wir auch, wenn auch nicht in so uberschwanglichem 
Maas an der minder volkstiimlichen, der theologischen Tra- 
dition naher stehenden Litteratur erfahren. Da werden z. B. 
verschiedene Namen des Chalifen 'Omar auf verschiedene 
Regionen verteilt; al-Faruk sei sein him 7 nlischer Name; 
im Ingll heisse er al-Kafi\ im Taurat Mantik al-hakk ; in der 
genne a/- 5 fra/(Muhibb al-Tabari, al-asara, 1 189), 
Vom Epithet des Chalifen 'Otmaij als dn-l-nurejn (well 
zwei Tdchter des Propheten seine Gattinnen waren) lasst 
'«5^n ‘All bezeugen, dass dies sein Name im Himmel sei 
(Ibn Hagar, Jsaba 11 1153). Dem ‘Oma- b. ‘Abd al-‘AzTz 
, offenbart der Prophet, dass sein Name unter den Menschen 


' Hier al-Miihi (Ata Nu'cjm ; s. Tor Andrae, l.c. 63). 
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zwar ‘Omar laute, dass er jedoch bei Gott Gabir heisse: 

4JDI (bei Ibn al-Gauzi, ed. C. H. 

Becker, 144 ult.)'. 

Wenn ihre Nebennamen auch nicht, im Gegensatz zu 
ihren irdischen, geradezu als himmlische bezcichnet werden, 
so mbchte ich doch die Scjhne des ‘Aii der bier bebandelten 
Gruppe anreihen. 

Nach einer auch in sunnitischen Kreisen verbrciteten 
Tradition seien den Enkein Muhammeds (durcli Fatima) 
vom Propheten die Namen l.Iasan, Husejn, Muhassin“ ge- 
geben worden als arabische Aequivalente der aramaischen 
Namen Sabbar^ Sabir^ Mu6abbir\ die angebfich die Sbhne 
Aharons gefuhrt batten (Sahrastani, ed. Cureton, 164, 8 ; 
vgl. Metz, Abulkmsim, Einleitung 27; H. Laminens, Fatiina, 
43). Aucb dadurcb sollte dokuinentiert werden, dass ‘Ab als 
“ Bruder” Muhammeds zubetrachten sei und zu diesem im 
selben,Verhaltniss stehe, in dcm Aharon zu Moses stand (Ibn 
Sa‘d, rti/i, 15; ZDMGi. 119). Schi'iten stellen die Bedeu- 
tung jene); aramaischen Namen nehen den von den Enkein 
des Propheten tatsachlich gefiihrten in der VVeise dar, dass 
hlasan und Idusejn im Taurat unter ersteren vorherverkiin- 
digt seien : o* *^3 

(Hilli. Kabf al-jakin fi failFil amir al-mii minin 
[Bombay, 1298], 68, 8). In pathetischer Rede gebrauchen 
schritische Schriftsteller, wenn sie von den Sbhnen 'All’s zu 
reden haben, mit Vorliebe jenc fremde Namen. Sie beab- 
sichtigen dadurch in Hbrern und Lesern die fcierliche Stim- 

' In einem ini LA s.v. 11 95 nach Azhari' niitgcleilten apokalypti- 

sch^n Ha^it hher die Zukunft des islamischen Reiches wird in der dort 
gcgcbenen, iibrigens luckenhaften Chalifenfolge zwischen Mansur und 
Mahdl ein Chalife mit Namen Gabir eingeschoben. 

“ Ausser diesem jung verstorbenen Sohn des ‘Ali wurde dieser Name 
auch einem wahrend des Abzugcs der gefangenen t rauen des ^usejn nach 
der Kerbela-katastrophe bei Aleppo todt zur Welt gekommenen Kind des 
hlusejn gegeben. Uber das diesem Kinde geweihte mashad s. Sobernheim 
in Melanges JJarlwig Derenbourg, 379 - 390 - 

^ Im Persischen, das den Konsonanten p ausdriickt, sind die Na^^f * ' 

dem aram. Original entsprechend und (Nasir^Chosrau, 

ZD MG XXXVI 506). t 

^ Der Name j ^ auch echt atabisch ; Schol. Naka'iti, ed. Bevan, 
Index s. v. * 
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mung gegeniiber dem Andenken der Martyrer-Imame zu 
steigern; z. B. in einem Trauergedicht auf die ‘Aliden : 

*■ 


(bci Nagaff, al-Muntachab fl-l-maratl wa/-c/iufab [a. R. der 
Makatil al-Talibijj'in vom Verfasscr der Agani, Bombay, 
1311] 1 1 6, 7); Oder in einem 7 'rauergcdicht des Sejf b. 
‘IJmejr auf Husejn : 


i j d j ■ j j 


{ibid. 225, 10). Diese Namen sind zweifellos gemeint enter 
den verstiiminelten Formen bei John P. Brown, The Der- 
vishes or Oriental Spiritualis 7 n (London, ifT6S), 172, wenn 
bei der Initiation in den BektaAi-Orden die fiinf Beistande 
des Aspiranten nach den ahl al-kisa {ZDMGi. 120) benannt 
werden als ‘All, Zehra ( = Fatima), Sheppar ( Shah 

Peer ( =jis5i),und Hazrat-i Kubra (nach Brown = der Mahdi). 

Die Annahme von verschiedenen, hiinmlischen und 
irdischen Namen derselben Person wird von den Sufi’s gern 
auf die von ihnen verehrten hervorragenden Heil-’gen ange- 
wandt. 

Vom Griinder der Stadt F'es, dem heiligen Idris sagen 
sie, dass dieser bios sein ausserlicher Name gewesen sei ; 
im Kreise der Gottcsmanner und der Leute der Gottesgc^- 
genwart fiihre er den mystischen Namen Fadl : jjJJl iJaj 

di (Kettani, Sahoat al-anfds [Fes 1316] 

I 69}. — V^on einem andern Hauptheiligen des maghri- 
binischen Islams, Abil Madjan sagt Muhji al-din ibn al- 
‘Arabl, dass er in der Oberwelt unter den Namen Abil:l-Nq,ga 
bekannt sei; so nennen ihn auch die Geisterwesen^; 

J Mi ^U)l ^ {Futuhat 

niekkijja, 24. Kap.[Kairo 1329] 1 84,3). — Das Epithet al-bdz 
al-ashab{A&c graue Falke), das man dem ‘Abdalkadir al-Gilani 
gab^ wird nach einer Version damit motiviert, dass er im 


- liber den Begnff der ruhiwijjun s. Ichwan al safa (Bombay), iv 289, 
1 2 : vgK 'hid, 230. 

^ Dassulbe Kpitliet wird gewohnlich dem beriihmlen Safi^itcn Abii 
'l-‘Abbas b. Surejg (SubkT, Tahak, ii 87, i) und dem Mansur al-‘Irakf, 
mutterlichem Oheim des Ahmid abRila‘i" (T: A. s. v. haz^ iv 1 1, 7) verliehen. 
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Himmelreich diesen Namen fiihre [Loghat al- 

'arab, iii 413 Anm.). 

Die rigal al-gajb (abdal, kutb und dessen beide Assistcii- 
tcn) habcn neben ihren jifewdhnlichen Namen mystischc, 
zumcist theophore, mit ihrem mystischen P)eruf ziisammen- 
hiingende benennungen, die bei blochet, Ittudes sur tdso- 
tdrisme niustibnan {Joiirtt. asial. 1902, n 52; 66 67) nach 
siifischen Quellen mitgeteilt siiid. , 

Diese Namendoppelung istnichtauf Personen beschriinkt. 
In einem in das Musnad al-Safi'i (lith. Y\grah 1306) 40 auf- 
genommenen gedehnten Hadit' belehrt Kngel Gabriel den 
Propheten iibe; die Vorzuge des Freitags. Gnter anderen 
erbffnet er ihm, dass dieser l ag bei den Jliriinilisc/ien jaum 
al-mazid" ( l ag der Vermehrung) genannt werde : 

wcil Gott an demsclbcn auf goldenen, mit Edel- 
steinen ausgelegtcn 'Plironen um ihn versammelten Engeln, 
Propheten, Martyrern nnd Gcrechten, die ihn umsein Wohl- 
gefallen bitten, die Gewiihrung ihrer Hitte und iiberdies noch 
die Verniehi'iing des von ihnen Gcwiinschten zusichert'; 

^ c-i-sj Ji 5 . Auf Grund dieses, 

gewiss aus einem einfacheren Kern erweiterten IJadit ist jene 
Benennung des Freitags als himmlischer Name desselben 
in die theologische Littcratur eingedrungen : (Sx^aJI^^) y.3 

*U~JI ^ iC’ilLoJ) jy>J' <dLit juft (Gazall, Ihya, 

\ T73) und sie wird in mystischen Gebeten, sowie auch in 

Ein ancitTGr hervorragender SafVit, Abu Muluiinmcd al-Mu/.ani erhielt den 
Ehrennamen al-haz alabjad (Subkf, l.c. 85, 10). Einen jiidischen kabba- 
listisclicn Autor aus 'rariidant Naincns Moses b. Maiiniin (schricb ca. 1575) 
chrte man mit deni ICpithct a/dms (Azulai, Sem ha~;^eddlini^ 2. Abteilung 
s.v. 4 iekha-> kbdcs). Abcr auch ein beriichtigtcr Dieb in Spanien zur 
Kegierungszeit des Mu*tamid erhielt das Epithet als aldni:.! ai-ashab 
(Makkari, ed. Leiden, ii 509). 

* Das lladTt in iippiger Entfaltung bei Ibn Kajjim al-Gaiizijja, JIadi al~ 
ixnvdh ild hildd alufrdk (Kairo 1325), 11 102 ; 105 iT. passim ; ilnd. 124 ist 
auch von einem dar al-vin?yd die Rede, in das die Seligcn am Freitag 
eingelasscn werden. 

" Auch andere Motivierung : 

: Ziivvaclis an Erieuchturigon und 
Segnungen (Suhrawardi, ^Fhvdrif abma^drij\ Kap. 63 [a. R. des J/jjd iv 
461]). Vgl. die. jiid. kabbalistische Anschauung von der sabbathlichen 

mn' nois^j. 

T : T T ; 

I' 

[ f 


J3.P. V. 
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rhetorischerAbsicht in einem Buchtitel(Brockelmann, ii 380) 
als Synonym des Freitags gebraucht. Weitere Belege sind 
in meinem Aufsatz “ Die Sabbathinstitution im Islam ” 
(D. Kaufmann-Gedenkbuch [Breslau, 1900] 88-89) ange- 
fiihrt. 

I. Goedziher. 



RELATIONS BETWEEN PERSIA & EGYPT 
UNDER ISLAM UP TO THE fAtIMID 
PERIOD 

In his Literary History of Persia, Professor Browne 
has shown the importance of the part ta£:en by Persia in the 
development of Muhammadan literature. It is probable, 
indeed, that there is hardly an element among all the con- 
stituents of the general Islamic system toward.^ which Persia 
cannot be shov^n to have made a substantial contribution. 
Accordingly, it is worth considering how and in what degree 
the influence of Persia extended itself under the Muham- 
madans to the west. The effects seem to have been felt in 
Egypt as strongly as anywhere else. 

Th,e following deals with the period when Egypt was 
unittxl politically with Persians a member of the Khalifate, 
a space of, rather more than three centuries beginning with 
the Islamic conquests. Lower Mesopotamia (‘Irfiq) is 
treated as Persian for the purpose in view. The authorities 
drawn on are the well-known Arab historians. Much of 
the material they supply is fragmentary and disconnected. 
Even if it were possible to collect every single relevant fact 
from their works, there are a.s23ects of the subject which 
would remain obscure. The contemporary papyri, when 
they become available, are sure to add to our knowledge 
with regard to It. The abbreviations u^ed in the references 
seem not to require explanation, except the following : — 
Suj^iti =»Husn el Muhiidarah. Ibn ‘Abd el I.Iakam=Br. 
Mus. MS. .Stowe or. 4. Kh itat= El Maqrizi’s Khitat. El 
Mukdfa' ah — by Ahmad ibn Yusuf. Cairo, 1914. 

A party of Persians, known as El Fdrisiyin, accompanied 
‘Amr ibn el ‘Asi on hi*s invasion of Elgypt. According to 
one account, they were remains of the troops of BadAn, who 
had been governor of Vaman for the King of Persia before 
Islam ; they had "been converted to I.slam in Syria and had 
then volunteered to serve in th^ religious war’. One wonders 

' Khitat^ I, 298j» 
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how they couhl have got to Syria unconverted. A second 
account says “it is alleged that there were among theni 
a band of Persians who had been in San‘a’\” implying 
that most if not all of them came from I’ersia, presumably 
as prisoners taken in the Mesopotamian campaigns. El 
Farisiyin, who were few, seem to have .settled at Fustat, 
where they had a Kh ittah and a mosque, which latter was 
still known in the third century of the Hijrahl 

Ka‘b ibn ‘Adi et Tanukhi el ‘Ibddi, a .sahixbi, was the 
son of a bishop of Hireh, and had been a partner of ‘Umar 
before Islam. Ka‘b was sent on a mi.ssion to the Muqauqis 
in 15 A.M. and took part in the conquest of Egypt. He 
settled in P-gypt and mu.st have had a following of some 
magnitude there, for one of the early divisions of the Arabs 
in Egypt was named after him — A 1 h^a'b ibn ‘Adi et 
Tanukhi*. 

The great schism in Islam caused .some movement from 
‘Irdq to Egypt, f.iujr ibn ‘Adi, a prominent supporter of 
‘Ali, who seems to have been settled at Kiifah, appears in 
Egypt as an envoy from Muhammad ibn' Abi Bakr to 
Mu'awiyah*; and ‘Amr ibn el Hamiq, one of the regicides, 
who is connected with l.Iujr and with Kufah, is connected 
with l‘-gypt also", though it is not clear whether his associa- 
tion with Kufah dates from before his as.sociation with 
Egypt. ‘Abdallah ibn Saba’, a mysterious Jew of .San ‘a’ 
said to have been at the bottom of the conspiracy against 
‘Uthmdn, settled in Egypt after travelling to Kufah and 
Ba.srah*. About 130 Azd were banished from Ba.sr.ah to 
Figypt by Ziyad in 53 A.tr. and settled in P'ustat\ Ilanash 
ibn ‘Abdallah, of .San‘a’ and related to the tribe of Saba’, 
was one of the Pensians of Yaman and had been with <AIi 
at Kfifah. He came to P-gypt after the assassination of ‘Ali 
and settled there. IJanash seems to have been ei leader of 
some di.stinction in the west and had an adventurous career 
in North Africa and in Spain*. » 

Ibn ‘Abd el f:lakam, fob 49 a. * do., fob 48 b. 

“ Mushlabih, 334; Ibn lJuqniaq, iv, 39; Suyflti,,), 131 ; Kindi, 70. 

Kindi, 38. “ Suyfiti, i, 128. 

“ Tabari, i, 2942-4 ; Sam‘ani, 289. ' Khitat, i, 298. 

* Ibn Sa‘d, v, 391; Sam'ani, 288 b; Ibn Adari, i, 15; Maqciari, 
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Musa ibn Nusair, the conqueror of Spain, was the son 
of a captive taken at ‘Ain et Tamr near Anbar in 12 a.u., 
and before entering the service of ‘Abd el ‘Aziz ibn Marwan 
in Egypt had held an administrative post at Basrah. It 
seems likely that Musa’s family settled in Egypt, for two or 
three of them were in the public service there at the end of 
the Umaiyad period*. 

‘Abdallah ibn I^udamir of San'a ,and a mania of the 
tribe of Saba’ was Qi\di of Egypt from 100 to 105 a.u. and 
his son Yazid held the .same po.st in 114 The name 

KJiudamir seems certainly to be Persian. 

El Laith ibn Sa‘d, the celebrated jurist, #vho was born 
in Egypt at Qalqashandeh in 94 a.u., belonged to a family 
which came originally from Isfahan and were manias of the 
family of the chiefs of the tribe of Eahm in Egypt. They 
were particularly associated with Khalid ibn Thabit, the first 
of these chiefs in Egypt, so the relationship was probably 
established in the first lialf of the first century. Khalid, who 
was a .sahabi and took part in the conijuest of Itgypt, appears 
once or tw^’ce in Egyptian history, and was living in 54 a.u. 
El Laith’s father is said to have been a mania of Ouraish 
and then to have taken military service (iftarad) with h'ahm 
and .so to have become related to the tribe^ 

The diwan, the qairawan used to denote the whole of 
the area covered by the camp of the Arabs at I'ustaP, and 
the furtiniq * or guide of the post, are Persian terms that were 
current in Egypt in the first century. 

One comes to the ‘Abbasid period. Large numbers of 
Persians invaded Egypt on the establishment of the ‘y\bbasid 
Khalifate in 132 a.u. = 750 a.d. 7 'hc eye-witness whose 
acebunt ^s preserved by Severus puts the number of the 
‘Abbasid army that pursued Marwan to Egypt as 100,000 
horse*, implying a greater total, since the army would not 
have been made up entirely of horse, and he saw in this 
host a people different* from the Arabs with w'hom he was 
acquainted. He always calls them Khurasanians. These 
‘‘ Mu.sauwidah” were not of course entirely Persians, but the 

* ^ 

’ Taban, i, 2064; Thn ‘Atbin, i, 24; Kindi. - Kiiidi. 

Rr RahifUiJ: cl ^haithiyah^ 3, wb^re Tbabit is to be read for Nasliir ; 
Siiyuti, i, 114; Kindi.* " ^ 

^ Suy(\ti, ii, 7. Kindi, 62. Seybold, 19 1. 
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Arabs among them would have been derived from Persia 
and the East. The one Arab section of the army actually 
named, the Mudariyah, were under the leadership of a chief 
who was a member of Tamim', a tribal group which is con- 
nected with Kufah, Ba.srah, Marw, Isfahan and the East 
generally and apjjears hardly to have extended westward 
at all until the ‘Abbasid movement brought it to Egypt and 
North Africa. Thp slayer of Marwan, ‘Amir ibn IsmiVil, 
who was the leader of the vanguard of the army^ came 
from Basrah. He belonged to the Arab tribal group of 
Madbij, but perha{)s as a maula. At all events, he spoke 
Persian to h*'s men and urged on the cljarge with "yd 
jawdnagdn 

A great part of the ‘xA.bbfisid army returned to the East 
soon after their victory, and when Salih ibn ‘All left b'gypt 
in 137 A.u. = 755 A.D. most of their cantonment at El ‘Askar 
fell into ruin. El ‘Askar was maintained, however, up to 
the time of Ahmad ibn 'Piilun and seems until then to have 
remained the usual dwelling-place of the ‘Abbiisid governors 
and their troops \ • 

The list of the governors of I'-gypt between 132 A.ir. 
= 750 A.D. and the war between Amin and Ma’mfm 196 
A.u. =812 A. 1 ). shows that those first appointed were promi- 
nent supporters of the ‘AbbS^sids who had been instrumental 
in bringing the dynasty to power. Later, the office was fre- 
quently conferred on some member of the ‘Abbasid family, a 
near relative of the reigning Khalif. During the time, there 
were a number of other governors, some of whom were dis- 
tinguished as military leaders and some of whom had been 
governors of other provinces of the empire and belonged 
perhaps rather to a bureaucratic than to a military da.s.s. 
On three or four occasions, Arabs of Egypt acted as gover- 
nors ; but this was unusual and as a rule the governors came 
from the East. A fair proportion of them were Persians, 
like Abii ‘Aun, a native of Jurjan, and Harthamat ibn A'yan 
who came from Balkh®. The majority were Arabs, but so 
‘ intimately connected with Persia as to imply a Persian fol- 
lowing and belongings. Thus Musa ibn Ka‘b seems to have 

* Kindi, 99, 1. 9. * ^ Kindi, 96. . 

labarj, iii, 51. * See A7iita/, i, 304. 

^ Bib. G. ylr.y vii, 305. 
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spent years as an ‘Abb;lsid missionary in the remotest parts 
of KhurdsSn^ Muhammad ibn el Ash'ath had been governor 
of Fan’s in 130A.11. under Abii Muslim’ and the Muhallab 
family, to which Yazkl ibn I.latim belonged, had given 
governors to Khurasan more than once. The governors 
who were ‘Abbasids may be taken to have stood for Meso- 
potamia and the entourage of the court at Baghdad. One 
feature about the whole of this .series of governors w^as the 
frequency of changes. 'I'lie average term of office was less 
than a year and a half. The continual travelling to and fro 
of governors and their retinues must have in itself (juickened 
relations between Persia and Egypt. , 

d he organisation of the troops of I'lgypt under the 
‘Abbasids is not entirely clear. Salih ibn ‘AU “ added 2000 
fighting men [igugdtil) to Egypt'*”; perhaps this means 
that he increased the military establishment to that extent. 
The ‘AbbAsids seem to have in.stituted ai'hd' in Egypt^ and 
presujnably this signifies that they divided the troops there 
into four divisions. 

From*a work by El Jahiz referring to a date not very 
much later, the army of the Khalifate would seem to have 
been divided into five divisions — KhurasAnians, Turks, 
clients, Arabs, and “ Banawis*,” i.e. “ Abna’,” and this sug- 
gests that there may have been two Persian divisions in 
— KhurAsanians and AbnA’. The arrival of 1000 
Abna’ in Egypt in 194 a.ii. is recorded'*. 

The institution known as the sjmrtah seems to have 
represented a force kept on a permanent military footing, to 
be reinforced when necessary from tlu' rest of the “ ahl ed 
diwAn. ” Under the ‘AbbAsid governors, there were two 
skttirta/ls in Egypt — that of Itl ‘Askar, c.di shurtak el ‘ulyd\ 
and that of FustAt. A full list of the captains of the Curtail 
is given by Kindi, and during the time in question they 
w'ere nearly all Arabs and mostly Arabs of Itgypt. This list 
relates, however, to tbe slmrlah of FustAt and the names 
of captains of the slmrlah of El ‘Askar occur only once or 
twice". 

/ 

* El A yiMr et Thval, 337. “ '[’abari, ii, 2001. • 

•’ Kindi, 1^3. ** Kindi, 71. 

® Translated by Mr Harley Wali<er,y..A\^’^.vS. 1915, p. 637. 

Kindi, 147. ' Ayf/A?/, i, 304, I. Jo. “ e.g. Kindi, 102. 
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It is probable that the troops of Egypt fell into two main 
divisions : the Arabs of Egypt corresponding to the shurtak 
of Fust&t, and the Eastern troops, who were the principal 
support of the governors and were largely composed of 
Persians, and were connected with the other sfmrlah. 

The arrival of troops from abroad in Egypt in the second 
century under the ‘Abbasids is recorded in the years 143, 
169, 172, 178, 191, and 194 A. II. by Kindi. Doubtless, 
however, these were not the only occasions. One reads, 
indeed, that Es Sari ibn el Idakam, who was a KJiura- 
sinian, belonged to the military following [jund) of El 
Laith ibn cl ^Padl and entered Egypt in the reign of Er 
RashkP, apparc^jitly, therefore, between 182 and 1S7 A.ii. 
when El Laith was governor and not at one of the dates 
referred to. Probably most of the governtirs enlisted some 
troops of their own. I'here is evidence that some of the 
families that came in from the East in the |x;riod in question 
settled in Plgypt. Two members of the Muhallab fanvily are 
mentioned who were in Egypt 24 and 29 years respixtivi ly 
after the departure of Yazid ibn ijatiml The family of ‘Abd 
el Jabbftr el Azdi, Khurasanians first connected with Egypt 
in 150 A.H., appear in Itgyptian history during the rest of 
the century. ‘Abd el Jabbar, an officer of Pil Man.sur, had 
revolted in Khurasan in 141 a.ii., and had been taken and 
executed. His family were transported to Dahlak, where 
some of them were captured in an Indian raid, and others 
escaped and managed to regain favour*, fhey seem to have 
got to Itgypt in this way. Phe settlement of ‘Abbasid troops 
in P2gypt would have formed colonies like the Khuras,lnian 
colonies at Oairaw^an and Baghayah in North Afi'ica alluded 
to by Ya'qubif 

The strength of the Kh urasanian party in Egypt appears 
in the war between Itl Ma’mun and El Amin, when the 
Kh iirasdnians naturally took the part of the former. They 
eventually possessed themselves of tke province, which was 
held by a semi-independent fGiurasanian dynasty — that of 
^'ts Sari ibn el Plakam and his sons — for about eleven 
yeaYs, from 200 to 2 1 1 a.ji. The Khurdsaniaiis were able, 

^ Kindi, 148. ^ ^ Kindi, 135, 138.^ 

' d'aban, iii, 134 -6. 

^ 13 id. ( 3 CO. A?hfK^ vii, 348, 350. 
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not only to keep the Arabs of Egypt in check, but also to 
fight among themselves. In connection with these events, it 
is mentioned that the fitmily of ‘Abd el Jabbtir referred to 
Avere among the leading people of Kh urasan in Egypt at 
the end of the second century'. 

The overthrow of the dynasty of Es Sad by ‘AbdallAh 
ibn Tahir, a Persian from Bii.shanj near I lerat'^ meant the 
introduction of still more Persian troops into Egypt. 

The followers of ‘Abdalldh ibn Tahir naturally included 
many Persians. The names of .some of them are given. 
Among them may be noted a member of the .Samanid 
family, who was made governor of Alexandria”. Some tour 
years later, ‘Alidallah was followed by the celebrated Persian 
general Afshin, who came to quell disturbances, and was 
still continuing (tloerations at El Ma’mun’s visit in 217 a. 11. 
After ‘Abdallih ibn Tahir, a good proportion of the gover- 
nors of h-gypt were Persians ; and, the Arabs .soon dis- 
appcasing almost entirely from the military sphere, one 
finds many Persian names in the list of the captains of the 
guard; but lurks, first heard of in Egypt in 214 A.ii.', 
began gradually to displace the Persian nrililary element 
there and by the time of Ibn 'rCilim it had become eclipsed. 
Persians as soldiers do not again appear with any great 
prominence. 

So little is forthcoming about most of the 'Abbasid non- 
military officials in Egypt in the second century that their 
nationality rarely appears. The KhardJ was generally in 
the hands of the governors. Abu Oatifah (tbq a.h.)” and 
‘Umar ibn Mihran (176 a.h.)" are two special wdlis of the 
KJtardj who came from the East. The names ot the sdhib 
el barid^M'c rarely given : Wadih (169 a.ji.)" and Yazid ibn 
‘Imran* (174 A.11.) were Easterns. The tjddis of P-gypt 
were at first Egyptian Arabs. The first alien tjddi, who was 
.appointed in 164 a. it., came from Kiifah. Afterwards the 
appointment of (jddis from the East became more and more 
frequent and in PI ‘Um.ari (185 194 a.ii.) there is an 
example of one who brought Avith him the corrupt and 


* Kimli, 165. 
Kjndi, 184. 
Kindi, 123. 

" "rabari, iii, 561. 


- Ibn Khallikiin, i. 2^5, 260. • 
^ JCiiidi, f8S. 

’* 'Labari, iii, 626. 

Kindi, 5^4. 
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dissolute manners of Baghdad at the time of Er Rashid. 
The rd^a/s of Egypt in the second century included two of 
K.hurdsan, who must have come to Egypt early in the 
century, perhaps with the ‘Abbasid army of conquest, two 
belonging to Basrah and four or fu'e belonging to Kulah'. 
When ‘Li mar il)n Mihran was given charge of the Khardj, 
“ the domains ” {diyd') were also put under his control. This 
expression is elucidated by an allusion to the factor ol 
Zubaidah over El Buhairah in 184 a.ii."*, showing that a 
large tract of land in Egypt was at that time the property of 
the Khalif’s wife. One hears of the factor of Harthamah ibn 
A'yan over h^s diyd' in Egypt in 196 A.n." Harthamah had 
left Egypt neaiiy 20 years before. * 

One may note .Salih ibn Shirzad, who was in charge of 
the Khardj in 2 14 a.ii.^ as obviously a Pefrsian. 

Ahmatl ibn Muhammad ibn Mudabbar* appears to have 
become administrator of the Khardj '\\\ Egypt in 247 A.Tr.", 
and he held the post on the arrival of Ibn rulun in 254 a.h. 
Ahmad’s brother, IbrShim, was a prominent official at 
Baghddd^ and the family nisbah, Rastisani'^, though the 
place to which it refers appears to be unknown, suggests a 
Persian origin. Ahmad had estates in Egypt". 

Yusuf ibn Ibrfihlm ibn el Dayah, foster-brother of 
Ibrahim ibn el Mahdi, or more probably of El Mu'tasim, was 
a secretary to the former and employed by him at Samarra. 
Shortly after the death of Ibrahim ibn el .Mahdi in 224 a.h., 
Yusuf “removed to Egypt with his family and retinue, in 
order to farm the estates of persons who had grants of land 
in Egypt. At the time the Turkish generals were becoming 
all-powerful at the court of El Mu’tasim and the influence 
of their Arab patrons was disappearing. P-gypt Was a vich 
agricultural country and much of its land had been given in 
grants. Its revenue was in the hands of Ahmad ibn Mu- 
dabbar (.^) and his associate.s. It was distant, too, from the 
disturbances and tumults cau.sed by^he generals"'.” 

“ ‘ According to the lists of SuyAti. " Kindi, 392. 

'■ * Kindi, 149. ^ Kindi, 185. 

■■'Or Mudabbir. Both vocalisations are vouched for. 

" Kliitat, ed. Wiet, ii, 81, Note i. ’’ I'abari ; AyMni. 

" ibn l^allikan, ii, 344. * ” Ibn Sa‘id, j^rag. 16. 

Jii Muka/a'ah, introduction, xiv. 
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Yusuf ibn Ibrahim had many diyd'' in his name on the 
register in Egypt for 250 a.u.* He died in Egypt in the 
reign of Ibn rulCm^ His brother Ishaq is mentioned in 
Egypt'. Yilsuf’s son Ahmad, the author of the life of Ibn 
'l ulim and other works, who died somewhere between 330 
and 340 A. 11., seems to have spent his life in Itgypt*. 

Here may be noticed Wathimah ilm el Furat, a Persian 
merchant of embroidered stuff, who travelled westward from 
Persia as far as Spain and seems to have settled in P 2 gy[)t, 
for he died there in 235 A.ir., and ‘Umarah, his son, who 
died in 289 A. 11., is classed as an Egyptian. Both Wathimah 
and ‘Umarah were historians of some repute^. 

In about 247 A. 11., a partisan of El M’yiita.sir, who had 
fled to Egypt in disguise, found there were so many peo{>le 
of Baghdad in P'ustat that he did not feel safe from lieing 
detected in the town*. 

The followers of Ibn Ti'ilun were mostly Turks, but the 
list includes some Persians or Mesopotamians, like; El Wasiti. 
One may note Ahmad ibn Abi Ya'ijub the historian, a de- 
scendant 4)f W^dih mentioned above, who seems to have 
passed the earlier years of his life in the East, but was in 
charge of the Khardj of Barqah in 265 A.1I.^ and as being 
the author of two poems lamenting the overthrow of the 
Thlunids in 292 a. 11., appears to have spent a long time in 
Egypt, if not to have made Egypt his home". By employ- 
ing an Egyptian secretary instead of one from ‘Irat], Ibn 
Tulun departed from a customary practice". 

A conspicuous Eastern family that sitttled in F.gypt in 
the time of the Tfilunids w^as that of thu M^Ulara’is. Sam'ani 
believes them to have come from the neighbourhood of 
Br&ralP*. The name of one of their ancestors, Rustam, shows 
that they were of Persian origin, and Istakhri refers to them 
as one of the Persian families that had managed to gain 
a high place in the official world, like the Barmakids and 
the family of Sahl to* which l.)u er Riyasatain belonged”. 
The family seem to have been in a humble position in 

^ El Mu kdfa\ih^ 115. YaqOt, Irshdd^ ii, 159. 

El AIukdftMi^ II. * YaqtU, Ir^uul, ' 

® Ibn Khailikan, ii, 171. ^ El Miikafa\ili, 36. * 

^ Ibn Frag, 62. ^ ^ Kindi, 250, 252. 

” Ibn Sa‘id, 15. 499. 

" Bib, Geog, rlrab., i, 146. 
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Mesopotamia early in the second half of the third century*. 
One of them ‘Ali ibn Ahmad appears to have come to Egypt 
in 272 A.Ti." Me became vizier to Khumarawaih and to 
Jaish after him and was assassinated in Itgypt in 283 a.h." 
Other members of the family are mentioned in Egyptian 
history of about this time. Two who are prominent are Abii 
Zunbhr and Muhammad ibn ‘Ali, son of the vizier of Khu- 
marawaih, both of wjiom were in close touch with the central 
official circle at Baghdad, and were proposed as vizier to 
the Khalif at different times*. Abu Zunbur held important 
posts in Egypt, connected generally with the Khardj, and 
died in 317 A.,Tt.' Muhammad ibn ‘Ali was vizier to the last 
l ulunids from <*283 to 292 A.ir. and afterwards was in high 
positions. He succeeded Abu Zunbur as administrator of 
the Kh araj in 318 a. 11. and was the virtual ruhir of Egypt 
at the time of the entry of Ikhshid, which he opposed, but 
he afterwards gained favour with the Il^.^id dynasty. He 
died in 345 a.h." d'he enormous wealth amassed by the 
Madarais is shown by Abii Zimbhr having been fined 
1,100,000 dinars on one occasion". I'he net revesiue of the 
estatf^s of Muhammad ibn ‘Ali in Egypt, apart from the 
land-tax {K/iardj), was 400,000 dinars^ 'I'he last Madara’i 
mentioned, who is classed as an Egyptian, died in 392 a.h.''^ 
Another l^astern family of distinction which was con- 
nected with Egypt was that of Ibn el Furat. d'owards the 
end of the third century it had acquired great influence in 
the official circle at Baghdad. Two of its members were 
viziers. The family are said to have come from N.'ihrawan'", 
near Baghdad. If Dr d'allqvist is right in connecting with 
it Naufal ibn el I' lirat (who was in charge of the Khardj o{ 
Egypt in 141-3 a.u.") and Wathimah and his son ‘Umafiih, 
who have been mentioned above its association with Egypt 
extended over a long period, but it seems that the relation- 
ship is not established. El r-'acll ibn Ja‘far ibn el Furat, a 
nephew of the ill-starred vizier of Muqtadir, was allied by 
marriage with Itl Ikh.^id, and it was at his instigation and 



Hilal, 92. 

His son came to Kgypt in this year at the age di 
Ibn Sa.‘id, 163. ‘Arib, 73; Hilal, 347 
Hilal ; ‘Arib; Ibn Sa‘id ; KhitaJ, ii, 155. 

ib T55. vSaniVmi. Fob 499. 

Kindi, loS, 109; 'lahari, iii, 142. 
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with his support that El Ikhshkl possessed himself of Egypt. 
El Facjl was “inspector” of Syria and Egypt and was in 
Egypt for some time during El Ikhshid’s reign. After 
the death of El Eadl in 327 A.ir., his son Ja‘far. known as 
Ibn Idinzabah, became one of the principal officers of the 
Ikh.shid dynasty and was vizier when the h'atimids arrived'. 

The qddis of Egypt in the third century and the first 
half of the fourth were not often Egyptian Arabs. A few of 
them were natives of Syria, but the ihajority came from 
Baghdtld. The rdxuis of Egypt in the third century, accord- 
ing to SuyCiti’s lists, include 2 from Kiifah, 2 from Basrah, 
2 or 3 from Baghdad, i from VVasit, i from Raqqah, 3 from 
Marw (Merv), a from Jurjan and 1 from ; in the part 
of the fourth century up to 360 A.H., the figures are 2 from 
Baghdad, i from AVasit, i from Marw, i from Raiy, 1 from 
Dinaw'ar, i from Oazwin, i from Nisabiir, i from Nasa. 

Some of the Eastern authors connected with Egypt in 
the period referred to, apart from theologians and writers of 
law, have b?.en included in the above. It may be u.seful to 
give a full Ijst. Abu Nuwas, tin: celebrated poet of the court 
of Er Rashid, who was probably of Persian origin though 
his derivation and early history are obscure, visited Egypt 
eith<*£'i.< in 190 or 191 .-t.ii. ‘Abd el Malik ibn Plisham, a 
native of Basrah, the author of the well-known life of the 
Prophet, died at Fiustat in 218 a.h. Wathimah 1235 and 
his son ‘Umarah t 289 a. 11., both historians, have been 
mentioned above. Abu Bi.shr ed Dulabi, originally from 
Raiy, ,;i historian, came to Egypt in about 260 a.ii.“ and 
died in 310 A.11. hd Ya'qubi, the geographer and historian 
belonging to the same period, has been mentioned. Yamut 
ibn»el M<uzzari‘, of Basrah, had visited Egypt often ; he died 
in 304 A.11. Ahmad ibn Yusuf ibn el Dayah, the historian, 
has been mentioned above. In his Mxikdfdah he gives two 
or three narratives that had been related to him by Ya'qubi. 
Mas'udi, perhaps the greate.st Arab hi.storian of his time, 
visited P-gypt more than once and died there in 345 a.h. 
He belonged to a Baghdad family. ‘Abdallah el Farghani, 
a continuator of /J'abari, appears to have dwelt in Eg^’pt 
from sometime before 329 a.h. till his death in 362 .\.ii.'' 

' Sec Ibn Sa‘id; Ibn Khallikiin, i," 1 10. - Sam'ani, fnl. 233 b. 

" Brit. AIhs. mbs. Sal'acli, Add. 23358, f(?i. 20; Dahabi, or., 48, fol. 79 b 
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The result of the above may be summarised briefly. 
There is no sign of much connection between Persia and 
Egypt up to the end of the Umaiyad period. Still, a few 
Persians appear in Egypt even in the first century of the 
Hijrah and there was then some movement from Tr&q to 
Egypt. Under the ‘Abbasids, Persia dominated Egypt. 
There was a virtual Persian military occupation lasting for 
the best part of a century, followed by a generally Persian 
administration carried on by clerks from ‘Iraq and continued 
for about as long. The exploitation of Egypt for the benefit 
of dependants of the court at Baghdad and other Easterns 
can be seen 1;p have begun quite early and seems to have 
gone on all thevestof the time. This would'have brought a 
number of Persians or Persianised people not only to P'ustat, 
but to the country parts of P'gypt. Others of the same sort 
came there for other occasion.s, as for instance in quest of 
traditions. One suspects that there was a regular stream of 
trade between Baghdad and Egypt, though the authorities 
mention only one Persian merchant. 

Rhuvon Guest. 



PARTICKLLH INTERROGATIVE E 
NEGATIVE NELLE LINGUE SEMITICHE: 


Che nel parlar familiare, e grazie al fono della voce, una 
particella interrogativa possa prendere valore negativo non 
deve sorprendere. Cosi, per quel che riguarda 1 italiano, 
nel parlar toscano 1’ interrogativo “che ?” ha spessissirno nel 
linguaggio familiare il valore di negazione * “ che, che ! 
equivale a “ ohfbo !” “niente affatto.” K armogamente allc 
particelle interrogative, una particella afferniativa puo, p(‘r 
il tono della voct, [)rendere significato negativo. Quando, 
p. es., ad un’ affermazioiK; si risponda : “ si eh ? ” si vicne a 
mettere in dubbio e a negare 1’ affermazione stessa. 

Gi4 altrovc (^RcxmeBibliquc, Nouv. Ser. vii (1910)) toccai 

della particella in principle di iscrizioni nabatee, che a 
mio giudizft), non deve iradursi “ vah ” o “ wohlan ” e molto 
menq “ nein,” nientre e una particella allermativa, come 

nella quale il tono della voce suppliva alia rnancanza 

di I, n ; essa equivale a dire “come no?!” cioe “certamente!” 
Questo valore affermativo s’ indebolisce poi nell’ uso, e la 
particella introduce sempl icemen te la proposizionc seguentc. 
Nello stesso modo s’ indebolisce in ebraico nVh e vicne ad 
equiv^alere al scmplicc e non e forse casuale che tale 
corrispondenza si osservi nelle Cronache*(Paralipomeni) dove 
r njn so^stituisce il del testo pin antico e vivace (cf. 
II Re XV 36; XX 20; xxi 17 con II Chr. xxvii 7> xxxii 32; 

xxxiii 18; XXXV 27) e che xSl sia tradotto generalniente 

dai LXX con cSov. Il passo di Rut ii 8, 'HU e 

stato tradotto dai LXX (contro 1' accentuazione masoretica) 
ovK Tj/covera?, 6 vy<xTTjp ;, e anche meno esattamente nella Vol- 
gata: “ audi filia,” mentre potrebbe ben tradursi; “hai inteso 
bene eh? ! figliuoki mia.” ^ 

Il processo indicato spiegherebbe perche, specialmente 
neir arabo, ana particella negativa o affermativa prende il 
valore rispettivamente di affermazione o di negazione. La 
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negativa ,^1 c frequente nel Corano e antiche poesie, ne si 
esige che sia seguitJi da *5'. come taluni grammatici preten- 
dono (v. Ibn Hisam, Mugtii s.v.). Ora V identica particella 
jjl dal tono della voce prende valore affermativo equivalendo 
a dire “come no?!’’ “ certamcnte,” che poi s’ indebolisce in 

una semplice introduzione della proposizione, come kSh in 
nin, Questo si vede chiaro in espressioni come: 
che e dato come equivalente a jk 5 (v, Lisan xvi 177). 

Tale uso sembra che in seguito si andasse perdendo, tanto 
che lo stesso al-Kisa’i non intendesse dapprima la citata 
cspressione, e,credesse 1 ’ condizionale. E lo stesso si pub 
osservare in nguardo del passo del Corano (Ixxxvii 9) 
ooUi o! senso piu ragionevole “ certo e 

giovevole 1’ ammonizione," non e generalmente seguito e nci 
commenti piii noti (Kassiif, in BaydawT, nei Galalayn ecc.) 
r ^^1 e inteso come condizionale, cercandosi di dare al passo 
un senso plausibile. I grammatici considerano questa 
come iLiiJI o-* crederei piii probabile 1 ’ inverso^^ 

che cioe sia un rafforzamento di ed infatti e usato 
come semplice affermazione, p. es., nelk: parole attribuite ad 
Ibn az-Zubayr, che a quel tale che gli disse : <*JUI 

yiUI rispose : ly*£>lj3 ^];l. E’ incertezza che nasceva 

dal doppio senso di era corretta da una [)arte col j affer- 
mativo, e dall’ altra col premettere il U, oj ^ ! cf. anche 
Brockelmann, Grundriss i 500 (Reckendorf). 

Un processo analogo riconoscerei in che sarebbe una 
particella negativa che per il tono della voce prende valore 
di afifermazione, equivalendo a “come no?! certo!” e 1’ uso 
di unire ad un giuramento ^1, conferma 

r enfasi del vivace parlar familiare, la quale si accorda anche 
colla pronuncia rafforzata Ora che fosse nella sua 
origine una negazione, si vede chiaro dalle altre lingue 
semitichc. N el ge’ez A, e la negazione consueta, che occorre 
anche nell' assiro i e, come nell’ ebraico. in un nome che 
possiamo credere assai antico (IDD I Sam. iv 21, xiv 3) 
e in fe*iicio, Ei qui si pensa naturalmente al greco i^yj, il 
quale e negativo, p. es., in viqKephrjs, ma, nello stesso 
tempo e, nell’ attico, energica affermazione, seguita per lo piCi 
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dal nome di Zeus : vr\ top Ata, proprio come in arabo 4jjlj , 
ne e improbabile che val abbia una simile origine ; anche 
!’ assiro: i, e, nel senso di “ orsu,” “ wohlan ” pub derivare 
dalla negazione. 

U n’ interrogazione chee nello stcsso tempo una negazione 
sarebbe 1’ ebraico f'K. I'N “dove" si ritiene etimologica- 
mente distinto da “non e" per il quale si pro|xjngono 
varie radici, ma si pub supporre che da V‘ ay ’’ siasi formato : 
I'N (tlw' “tlove”) che poi per il tono della voce prendeva 
valore negativo, come dire : “ ma dove?!’’ In assiro si co- 
noscono nei due sens! a-a-mi, ya-a-nu ecc. ed e assai notevole 
chequesta parti^lhlla talvoIta(come t4S^)e i^’aflcrmazione 
che introduce semplicemente la proposizione (cf. Delitzsch, 
Wortcrb. s.v.). 1?, cpiesto passaggio fa supporn; che anche 
r aramaico r«’ (en) abbia la stessa origine, tanto piu che 
conserva anche il valore interrogativo. K nei luoghi di 
Geremia x 6, 7; xxx 7 il non e ne piu ne meno che una 
negazione ; e forse la puntuazione masoretica iit xxx 7 J'K 
non e da ccj'reggere in j*N. 

Che le particelle Jj fossero in origine negative si 
pub dedurre dalla radice donde derivano, come dal cananeo 

'' 73 . bis, dair assiro hala halu, dal ge’ez h^llA [ina-). Ora il 
passaggio ad una energica affermazione non si pub spiegare 
che dal tono della voce : “no? no eh? come no ?! ” Ouesta 

particella nella forma 'bn. iSbn occorre in iscrizioni araniee 

e nomkiatamente nelle nabatee, nelle quali, come xbn b 
unasemplice introduzione all’ enunciato della iscrizione e non 

ha punto il senso, come si e detto sopra a proposito di xb, 
di “ vah,’ ’“wohlan,” “nein” e simili. Il trovarsi in iscrizioni 

nabatee fa sospettare che 'bn non sia di origine aramea, ma 
sia lo stesso arabo come “1'J^ e>!^®. hi quindi da separare 

affatto da xb, quantunqpe il senso e 1’ uso ne siano uguali. 

Finalmente la particella U che e protiome interrogativo, e 
altresl negazione usitatissimacol nome c col verbo (cl. Brockel- 
mann, Griindriss 500) e come *^1 si usa nel senso di “certfa- 
mente" Ul. Notisi anche 1 ’ u.so di t# nell’ arabo parfato in 
esclamazioni di meraviglia conte : OU U che viene a signi- 
ficare “come mai ? e morto ? !” • 


IJ. P. V. 
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Le corrispondenzc che ho notate sono proprie di lingua 
che sia ancora nella sua freschezza e vivacita e quindi non 
credo fortuito che il siriaco non dia esempi, (ad cccezione 
di v]) di quanto ho ragionato. 

E (jui mi sia lecito esprimere un dubbio sull’ origine di 
un’ cspressione araba che potrebbe collegarsi con quest’ or- 
diiie di idee ; intendo 1’ espressione ; nel senso di 

“nessuno, cpiasi neisiino " (v. il Glossario di Tabari, s. 
e che in seguito poco fosse intesa lo mostrerebbe forse il 
fatto che i codici hanno spesso per Signifi- 

chercbbe dunque “(sono) mold? no! no! Uno solo!” Lo 
stato costrutto ^•^arebbe analogo a quello, p. . s., di Jujl-, 

j ^ i “ 

ed equivarrebbe a dire “ i molti di un solo !” 

I. Guidi. 



ALEXANDER UNi:) DER RATSELSTEIN 
AUS DEM PARADIES 

Schon frtih ist in vielen Versionen des Alexanderromans 
die Episode von der vergeblichen Sucbe des Helden nach 
dem Lebensquell mit der vielleicht noch urs];)runglicheren 
von deni Zug nacii dein Land der Seligcn verkniipft, an 
dessen Stelle dann unter dem Einfluss der jiidischen und 
christlichen Weltanschauung das Paradies t^t. Auch dem 
Eroberer derganzen Welt bleibt es versagii, ewiges Leben 
zu gewinnen oder lebend in das Paradies einzudringen : die- 
ser (jedanke mag das Band sein, das die beiden urspriinglich 
durchaus verschieden gerichteten Erzahlungen mit einander 
verschmolz. Und diese Lehre, die den Menschen in die 
seiner, Macht gezogenen Schranken zuriickverweist, erhalt 
noch eine eigentiimliche Zuspitzung in dem Zuge, dass 
Alexander* an der Pforte des Paraclieses als geheimniss- 
volles ( ieschenk ein Stein iiberreicht wird. Dieser Zug, der 
uns zuerst im babylonischen Talmud begegnet und uns in 
vollerer P'orm vor allem aus einer sicher auf altere Vorlagen 
zuriickgehenden lateinischen Schrift des 12 Jahrhunderts, 
Alexaiidn Magni iter ad Paradistim, gelaufig ist, bildet 
cinen integrierenden Bestandteil der spiileren orientalischen 
Versionen. Das zeigt schon ein Blick auf Index A, § 28 des 
Buches “ Die Chadhirlegende und der Alexanderroman ” 
von J. P'riedlander(Leipzig- Berlin, 19(3*), das nach Noldeke’s 
Arbeit, " Beitriige zur Geschichte des Ale.xanderroinans ” 
(Whai, 1^90) den bedeutendsten Fortschritt unsercr Kennt- 
nisse von den orientalischen Alexandergeschichten darstellt 
und an das die folgenden Zeilen sich anschliessen. Wir 
konnen nach P riedliinder’s Arbeit auf die Darstellung der 
Entwicklung der ganeen lipisode in den verschiedenen 
Versionen hier verzichten und uns darauf beschranken, 
ihren Inhalt nach einer derselben kurz wiederzugeben. Auf 
die Abwcicliung*n in der Deutung der geheimni^svollen 
Gabe werden wir allerdings naher eingehen miissen. 

Wir wahien die wohl untet den Muslimen am weitesten 
verbreitete Version der Alexanderg-eschichte in Tha'labi’s 
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‘Ara l's (eel. Cairo, 1325, S. 2 ,3 f. ; vgl. Friedlander l.c. S. 
1 62 fi.). Dhu 'l-Karnain koinmt, so lautet seine 1 )arste]lung, 
die eingangs unmitlelbar aiif ‘Ali ihn abi Talib zuriickge- 
fiihrt wird*. auf der Suche nach dem Lebensquell nach Durch- 
schreitung der Finsternis in ein Land, dcssen Beleuchtung 
weder von Sonne noch Mond herriihrt, und das von rotem 
knirschendem Sand erfullt ist. Dort sieht er vor sich ein 
Schloss'*, an dessen Eingang ein schwarzer \'^)gel ihn 
anredet iind ihn nach liingerem Gesjjrach znm Ersteigen 
der I'reppe auffordert, die auf das Dach des Schlosses 
fiihrt. Hier findet Dhu ’I-Karnain eine Jiinglingsgestalt 
in weissen Kleidern, niit zum Himneel gewandtem (iesicht 
und an den Mdnd gelegter Hand. Der jLingling gibt sich 
als den Herrn der Fo.saunedes jiingsten 'Fages zu erkennen 
und iiberrcicht dem Dhu ’l-Karnain etwajs wie einen Stein 

niit den Worten: “Nimm das! Wenn es satt 
ist, bist du satt ; und wenn es hungrig ist, bist du hungrig.” 
Dhu ’l-Karnain niinmt den Stein und, bei seinern Gefoltre 
angekommen, erziihlt er s(;ine Erlebnisse und fragt die 
Gelehrten seines Hoflagcrs nach der Bedcuturlg des selt- 
samen Geschenks. Die Cielehrten wagen den .Stein ab 
gegen einen, zwei, drei andere bis zu tausend, und immer 
ervveist sich Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain’s Stein als .schvverer. Sie ge- 
stehen staunend ihre Unfiihigkeit, das Ratsel zu losen. Da 
meldet sich al-Chadir, er kenne den tiefen Sinn dieses 
Steines, legt ihn in die eine Wagsehale, einen entsprechen- 
den anderen in die andere und streut auf den ersten cine 
Hand voll Staub ; und siehe, nun bleibt die WajVe im 
Gleichgewicht. Al-Cbadir gibt die Lusung : “ Das ist (tin 
Gleichnis, das der Herr der Posaune auf dich gepriigt hat. 
Gott hat dir auf Erden einen Platz angewiesen in solcher 
VVeise, dass er dir davon gab wie nie sonst eineni seiner 
Geschopfe, und dich deinen Fuss auf ihre Gebietc setzen 
liess wie nie einen andern. Du aber wardst nicht satt, son- 
dern hast deinern Verlangen freie iiahn gelassen, bis du 
von Gottes Herrschaft erreicht hast, worauf noch kein 
Mfiiisch und kein Geist .seinen Fuss gesetzt. .So ist denn 
dies eifti Gleichnis, das der Herr der Fosaune auf dich 

' Vgl. hierzu Friedliindor, S. 162/. , 

^ Dass i;s das I’aradies ist. ist den niusliinisctien Versionen melir oder 
weniger entsehwunden. 
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gepriigt hat : dcr Mcnsch wird nicht satt, bis iibt;r ihni 
der Staub sich wolbt und nur Staub fiillt seinen Ibuich,” 

Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain ist bis zu Thriinen gcriihrt. Kurz nach dein 
Riickweg durch das Smaragdental stirbt or. 

Dor Zug von dem Ratsolstoin, iiber dossen I'cndenz 
koin Wort zu vorlioron ist, mutot uns an wic oino Illustra- 
tion zu einem beruhmten Ausspriich Muhammeds, der der 
imisliniischen Ubcrlieferung als cine urspriinglich dem 
Koran angehorigo Offenbarung gilt und in seiner vollen 
b'orm lautet : “ llatte dcr Mensch ein Tal von .Schatzen, 
so vviirde er drv.u noch ein zw(Mtes verlange^., und hiittc er 
ein zvveitcs, so wiirde (;r dazu noch (;in drittes verlangen ; 
aber nur Staub wird den Bauch des Menschen fullen, 

^><1 *^3 ; doch Allah kehrt sich zu 

denen, welchc .sich zu ihm kehren.” Uber dicse angcbliche 
Offenbarung haben Nrildeke und .Schwally ausfiihrlich ge- 
handclt (s. Chschichte des QonlnSy i A., .S. 175 11. ; 2 l\., S. 
234.11'.). Igh stdie keinen triftigen Grund ein, (lieses Wort — 
und zwar im Westaulichen in der mitgeteilten Form - 
Muhammed abzusprechen. Aber es handelt sich olfenbar 
um ein “genugeltes Wort,” das Muhammed aufgoigriffen 
hat'. Und in die.sem Zu.sammenhang wird cine vereinzelte 
Vhiriante in dem Ausspruch von Bed(.“.utung, die state 
“Rauch" “Auge” setzt : “nur Staub wird das Aiige 

des Menschen fullen,” Derm in 
diesef Gestalt diirfte das Wort langst vor Muhammed im 
Orient vrirlrreitet gewes(m sein. Zw*ar kunncai 'vir den 
.Spruch, “das Auge des Menschen ist wie ein Wasseniuell 
und wird nicht satt am Besitz, bis es voll Krde ist, in den 
Achikar-Texten (Nr. 66, vgl. Ncildeke, Uniersucknni^en 
zmn Achujar-Roman, S. 44) nur aus den erst in jungen 
Mand.st;hriften bekannten syrischen Rezensionen bclcgen ; 
aber er tragt ein Geprhge, da.ss wir ihn ruhig in der altestcn 
Version dets Romans, der d(;r aramaischen BapyrusCragmente 
von Elephantine, erwarten kdnnlen. Klingt der Gcxlankc 
doch auch tatsaclTlich an an Pnwerbia xxvii, 20: “ Uijterwelt 

' t.fnler diescr Vorau.ssetzung fall? aucli dcr Ansto.ss, dcii Schwally an 
dem Ausdruck ibn Adam nimnit, fort. * 
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und Abgruncl sind unersattlich, so slnd aiich der Menschen 
Augen unersiittlich” (nach dcr Ubersetzung von Steuernagel 
bei Kautzsch, Die Heilige Sckrift des /Uten Testaments). 
VVie weit verbreitet das Wort bis zum heutigen 'I'ag in 
dcr arabischen Welt ist, das zeigen die von Nbldekc und 
Schwally l.c. angefiihrten Belege zur Geniige (vgl. noch 
Snouck I liirgronjc, Mekka, i, 174). Hier sci nur ein kurzcr 
Hinweis darauf gesjattet, dass es auch iiber diesen engercn 
Sprachkreis hinaus wohlbekannt ist. In der Erzahlung des 
3. Vezirs in der tiirkischen Geschichtcnsammlungder Vierzig 
Vesii'e ist es zu einer symbolischen Handlung entwickelt: 
der Kihiig legj cine Hand vol! Staiib aiif s^in Auge (s. ed. 
Belletete, Bari:?; 1812, S. 75, u. Behrnauer, Vierzig Veziere, 
Leipzig, 1851, S. 53 f.); und in derjungeren Version, wiesie 
die Stambuler Dnicke bieten, nimint er aus'driicklich auf den 

Spruch Bezug (cd. 1303, 

S. 44 ; vgl. E. J . W. Gibb, History of the P'orty Vezirs, 
p. 52), “nichts siittigt das Auge als eine Hand voll Staub.” 

Wir werden keinen Augcnblick im Zweifel sein, dass 
die Version des weitverbreiteten Wortes, die vom mensch- 
lichen Auge spricht, urspriinglicher ist als die, die den Bauch 
des Menschen zum Objekt des .Satzes niacht, mag diese 
letztere Gestalt auch fiir die Offenbarung oder den Ausspruch 
Muhammeds besser bezeugt und als solche echt .sein. jene 
urspriinglichere Version begegnet uns aber auch in den 
arabischen U mgestaltungcn des Alexanderromans in der 
Darstellung, die Ibn Hischam in seinem Kitdb at-tidscAan 
von dem Wirken des von ihm nicht mit Alexander .sondern 
mit dem Siidaraber as-.Sa‘b gleichgesetzten Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain 
nach Wahb b. Munabbili gibt, einer Gestalt des .Romans, 
die neben der siidarabischen I’endenz deutlich gelegentlich 
iiltere Ziige bewahrt hat. Hier erklart al-Chadir den Stein, 
den Dhu ’ 1 -Karnain von dem I luter des wei-s.sen Haiuses im 
“ Lande der Engel” erhalten, als ein Gleichnis auf seine 
Axigen : denn “ cleine Augen fiillt cter gesamte Inhalt der 
Welt nicht an‘...aber das fiillt sie an,” und er nimmt eine 

' Vgl^ hierzu den Vers aus Sa'di’s Gulistan, cd. Johnson (Hertford, 1863), 
■ 5 ' 

\S-id ^ /i Ob j 

[Jolinson cont. metr.]. 
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Hand voll Staub und legt sie in die eine Wagschale, den 
Stein in die andere, und der Staub iiberwitjgt (s. ZeUschr. 
fiir Assyriologie, viii, 304 ; vgl. dazu Friedliindcr l.c. S. 
200 fif. u. 1 89). 

Geradc ini Zusammenhang der Alexandcrgcschichtc 
crweist ssich ganz deutlich die Fassuiig voin Auge als die 
bessere : der Stein passt wohl als Siniibild fiir das Auge, 
aber schlecht fiir den Fauch dcs Menscl^en. Das Eindringen 
und Uberwiegen der schlechteren b'assung erklart sich zwan- 
glos daraus, dass sie durch Muhammed’s Offcnbarung 
sanktioniert wurde. I in iibrigen halxai wir ja das Zeugnis 
vor- und aussjirislamischer Darstellungen der Alexander- 
geschichte. Ini babylonischeii Talmud {•I'aniid, HI. 32) 
wird die Gabe, die Alexander an der Pforte des Paradieses 

gcreicht wird, als Kugel bezeichnet die ihm die 

Rabbiner als Augapfel deuten, “ der nicht satt 

wird” (unter Hinweis auf Proz’erbia, xxvii, 20). Und ganz 
entsprechend wird der Stein in dcni von Zacher (Kiinigsberg, 

I <859) herausgegebencn A lexandri Magni iter ad Paradisuni 
auf das inenschliche Auge bezogen (s. S. 30). 

Die ini Morgen- und Abendland gleic.liniassig beliebt 
gewordene .Szene von Alexander und dem Ratselstein aus 
dem Paradies passt in der I'at vortreflFch in den Rahmen 
der religios gewandten Alexanderdichtung. 1 nsofern werden 
wir uns niclit dariiber wundcrn, dass die Gestalt des Macc- 
doniers wie so viele andere Motive aucli das von dem Auge 
das 4iur der Staub siittigt, an sich gezogen hat. I'rotzdem 
diirfte es nicht unberechtigt sein, einnijd the Frage nach dem 
Bindeglied der Assoziation aufzuwerfen. P's scheint mir, 
d;«ss es*sich hier mit grosser Wahrsclicinlichkeit leststellen 
I asst. 

Die Szene tragt einen so bildhaften Cliarakter, dass sich 
einem unwillkiirlich der Gt;danke an eine bildliche Dar- 
stellung Alexanders yilt dem Stein in der Hand aufdrangt. 
Sollte es nicht die Gestalt des Wcltherrschers mit dem 
Reichsapfel in der Hand .sein, die jene Deutung heraus- 
gelockt hat } , 

Herrscherstatuen mit dem Reich.sapfel lutben die, 
Phantasie x.ler Orientalen nachweislich lebhaft angeregt. 
Erorterungen dariiber kehren bei den arabi.schen Geo- 
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graphen mehrfach wilder anliisslich der Beschreibung des 

sogcnanntcn “ G rubes des Konstantin'” geineint ist die 

Rfiterstatiie des Justinian, s. J. H. Mordlmann, Esf/uisse 
/apograph it/ It e i/e Coustantiuople, Lille, 1892, S. 64 fl. Die 
Ausserungen von Jakiit (ed. Wiistenfeld, iv, 96 f.), Kazwnn 
(ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 407), I bn al-Wardi, Kliarldat al- 
'Adschaib (ed. Cairo, 1324, S. 63) gehen alle — ausgespro- 
chen oder stillschweigend — auf ‘Ali al-Harawi {t6i i ~ 12 r4) 
zuriick. ‘All sagt (lol. 70“ d<;r Ilandschrift der Bodleiana) 
liber (.lie Kugel in der linken Hand des Standbildes : “ Die 
Meinungeii der Leute dariiber sind geteilt ; die einen be- 
hauplen, er babe in der Hand einen ralisnian, der den 
F('ind voni Atfjiirifrauf die Stadt al)wehre ; aliidere erklarcn, 
es stc.'he vielniehr auf der Kug(.il geschri(;ben ; Ich babe die 
Welt besessen, sotiass sic schliesslicb in meiner Hand war 
wie dic'se Kiigel, und icb babe di<i so verlasstm, obne etwas 
zu besitzeii".” 

Wir seben, wir werden bier in denselben Ideenkreis ge- 
fiibrt, in dem das Bild vom Auge in jenein gelliigelten Wort 
und der Alexanderdiebtung verwandt wird : es i.'^t die Ver- 
gangiicbkeit und Wertlosigkeit alles Irdiscben, die durch 
die Kugel <jder den Stein synibolisiert wird. 

Die Annahme, dass die Verkniipfung des alten oriental- 
iseben Weisbeitsspruebs mit der Gt^stalt Alexanders durch 
Darstellungen des Helden mit dem Reichsapfel, dem Abbild 
der Weltkugel, indcr Hand vermitteltsei, ware also sebrnaho 
liegend, wenn — sclion Alexander sodargestellt worden wiire. 
Die Gescbichte des Herrscbaftssymbols des Reiebapfejs ist, 
soweit mir bekannt, noch niebt gesebrieben (vgl. inzwischen 
vSittl \n Jalirbiicker fur klass. Philo/., .Suppl.-Band xiv,48ff ; 
\)a\x.ow, Byzantine A rt aud Archaeology, s. Index s.v. orhd). 
Es kann aber wobi als sicber gelten, dass e;s wesentlicb 
jLinger ist als die Zeit Alexanders. Docb die.ses bCxlenken, 
das unserer Hypothese verhangnisvoll zu werden drobte, 

' Niir Ihn Rustch [JUbliothfca Gcoifrapliofvim AnrbhvruB/, vir, r25) 
bezeichnet die l)i‘nknia]saiile als Grab des Justinian ; crsprie'ht 
aber nicht vom Reichsapfel. 

Sj£)\ 

ojOl ojjb 

Dio I'aralloUextc geben leichtc Abwcichungon. 
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ist nicht stichhaltig. Tatsachlich siiid iin Orient I lerrscher- 
figuren mil demSymbol desGlobiis aurAl(!xander wenigstens 
gcdeutet worden. Das zeigt ein Passus aus dcin Talmud 
Jcruschalmi, "Adoda Zara^ 3, i, Bl. 42, der auf Rabbi Jona, 
eineu Amonier dcs 4 Jahrhunderts, zuriickgefuhrt wird, 
Dort lieisst cs : “Alexander der Macedonier vvollte sich in 
die l ldhe erheben, er stieg und stic^g, bis er clic! Wcdt glcuch 
einer Kugel sah und das Meer gleich einer Schiissel. Des- 
halb stellt man ihn niit einer Kugel m der Hand dar‘.” 
(vgl. Talmtid dc Jdritsaleni, trad, par M. Schwab, xi, 208 
und J. Levi in Rcvne dcs Jltudes Jitivcs^ vii, 93.) 

Eben judische Kreise sind es ja aber, in d(.Mien wir dem 
Zug von Alexander mit dem Riitselstein au:f t!em Paradics 
zuerst begegnen ; auch der lateinische Iter ad Paradisnm 
geht ja vermutlich auf jiidische IJberlieferung zuriick. LJnd 
damit sind die letzten [ 3 edenken gegen die ausgesprochene 
Vermutung w'ohl beseitigt. 

' ly pSoi pSo mn'i S’yS po'D xyi nD jnpo D'n“i:D±x 
nS {D n'nypD d'h rivsi nnoD Dpiyn nx nxitr 

mn N-inoi 
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DIE GUMBADH-T ‘ALAWIYYAN UNI) DIE 
BAUKUNST DER ILKHANE IN IRAN 


“Therefore mine eyes insistent on forms, 
liecLiuse the Idea itself displays in forms.” 

K. G. Browne, nach Awhadi. 

V 

Einc der erforschtesten und dennoch unbekanntesten 
Stc'idu? Irans ist Hamadan, das alte Egbatana. Nach den 
Wcltchroniken des Eusebios- Hieronymos und des Georgios 
Synkellos istvEgbatana im Jahre 4784 d> alex. Weltac:ra 
oder in der 18. Olympiade, d, i. 708 v. Chr. diirch Dciokes 
gegriindet, und also nur 45 Jahre jiingcr als die Evvige Stadt. 
Oiese Uberlieferung ist zwar sehr klinstlich errechnet, doch 
in ihreni Kern der historischen Wahrheit sicher ebenso nahe, 
wie die Erbauungssage Roms’. 

Besonders im Anfang desxix.scbsindes Dupre, M’alcolm, 
Kinneir, Morier, Kcr Porter, Keppel, in neuestcr Zeit die 
Missionen do Morgan’s und bVissey’s, die Hamacfan erforscht 
haben. Aber nicht nur die abendlandischen, sondern auch 
die morgenliindischen Beobachter und Beschreiber hat diti 
hohe Vergangenheit der schdnen Stadt so gefesselt, dass 
sie alle ihre Gegenwart vernachlassigt haben. Wie die 
morgenlandischen aiisfuhrlich iiber die Belagerungen durch 
Bukhtnasar, die Erbauung durch Bahman Ardashir oder 
Iskandar dhiVl-qarnain, uber den beruhmten Lowen, den 
Talisman des Apolionios von Tyana, Liber antike Ciraber 
und liauten der Sasaniden berichten, so schildern die abend- 
landischen kleine und kleinste Reste des medisyhen ^und 
achaemenidischeii Altertums^ 

' Cf. VV(iissbacli bei Paiily-Wissowa, Reakncydopaedi(\ s.v. Kkbatana. 
Das sicherste von der inedischen Chronologic und Gescliichte scheint mir 
die Namensgleichheit des (iriinders von Dkbatana bei Herodot, Dciokes, 
niit dem I^ynastie Oriinder der Sargon-lnsdiriften, von 715 v. Chr., J)ai- 
aukku ; die Identilat der Personen wird sich einst erweisen. 

“ Der erste, der die niedisclicn Reste: Saulcnbasen, entdeckte und 
erkannte, war m. W. Morier; auch der Lowe und ^lie Alwand-liischriften 
sind lange bekannt. Merkwiirdigerweise haben die spatcren Forschungen 
nichts wcsentlich Neues dazii ergeben. Aber selbst der Mangel an Funden 
der Mission Fossey’s kann nicht <^ie Uber/eugung erseftiittern, dass die 
Stadt, in deren Archiv die I 5 rkunde Kyros’ mit dem Befehl zum Wieder^ 
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Uber Denkmaler und Geschichte seit islamischer Zeit 
erfahrt man so gut wie nichts, Hatton wir das llamaddH- 
Ndma,G\mi vom \ Ai^^Mudjmil al-tawdrikh. bcnutzte 
Chronik nach Art dor von Hamdallah al-Qazwmi bonutzten 
Chronik von Kirmdn odor dos erhaltonon Kiim-N dma, so 
wiirde man wohl viol bossor untorrichtot soin Zwci Sehens- 
wvirdigkeitcn von Woltruf.abcrohnekunstlorischeBodeutung 
und von zweifclhatter Echtheit : das Grabmal Avicenna’s 
und das Mausoleum Esther’s und Mardochai’s", diese bcid(in 
Linscheinbaren Bauten haben ganz das wundcrvolle Denkmal 
iiberschattot, das im Nordwesten dor Stadt sicli erhebt, und 
von dem niema^d spricht : die Gumbadh-i ‘i'^lawiyyan. Die 
einzigen b'landin und Coste haben einen wonig tiindrucks- 
vollen Holzschnitt davon in ihrem grossen d'afelwerk p. 50 
verolfentlicht, ohne Beschreil)ung, ja ohne Namen. VVed(;r 
do Morgan’s sumptuose Mission, die Hamadan untersuchte, 
noch k'ossey’s, die dort fast ein Jahr verbrachte. haben sich 
mit dk;sem Werk beschaftigt. Ebenso schweigen Curzon, 
Le Strange, die Enzyklopaedic. Ein russischer Phologra{)h 
in d'ehrhn? A. Sevruguin, besass seit Jahren eine l^hoto- 
graphie (543), die Sarre, der erst 1915 Gelegenheii hatte 
Hamadan zu sehen, kannte, und die ich 1905 kaufte. Aber 
die damit entstandene Absicht, Hamadan zu bcsuchen und 
das Denkmal aufzunehmen, konnte ich erst August 19 r 3 
ausfiihren. 

aiifl,)au dcs Tcmj^el.s von Jeriisalcin gefunden wurde, Itaurcste und gi.-schrie- 
bene yrkimden dcs nicdischen Reichs noch imtcr dor lirde birgt. 

A. Dupio {1807), Voyas^c c/t Perse, cluip. xxiii; K.iMnoir(i8io), Geot^r. 
Memoir on Persia, 1813, pp. 125 ss. ; f. 1*. Morjer (1812), Second Journey, 
pp. 264-270; R. Ker Porter (1818), Travels in Gcorja, Persux, etc. ii, 
pp.»ioi sif. ; G. Keppel (1824), Personal iVitrrative,<i\.c. 1827, ii, chap, iv ; 
Sir Henry Layard Early Adventures, i, jip. 252 254 ; G. N. Curzon 

(1889/90), Persia, etc. i, pp. 560-56S ; J. de Morgan, Afission Scient. cn 
Perse, iv, clia[). Vi ; von der Mission I'ossey, deren Arbeiten ich im Sointner 
1913 scheji konnte, ist mir noch keine Verdffenllichung bekannt geworden, 

' Es ist zu hot’fcn dass noch nianche solche (ihronik in per.sischem 
Besitz vorhanden ist, cf. Ii. G. Browne’s Ubersetzung von I bn Isfandiyar’s 
Geschichte von '['abaristan in der Gild) Memorial Series und stdnen Ratalog 
der nachgelassenen Bibliothek von Sir A. lloutum-Schindlcr in J.R.A.S., 
1917, p. 677. • 

^ Das Grabmal Avicenna’s ist m. VV. durch Malcolm bekannt* gemacht, 
nach dem es i\Iullor’s verbreitetes P^yr Islam im Afory;e?i.- und Abendland 
wiedergiebt. Das Esther-Grab bei Flandin et (iostc. Voyage en Perse, Perse 
Aloderne, pi. I.xix ; Ker Porter, Travels, pp. 1 05-1 14. 
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Vonveg' wenige Daien aus Hamadans Geschichte in 
islamischer Zcit : Mughira b. Shu‘ba odcr Djarir b. ‘Abd- 
allah crobern mit einem Heerc, das besonders aus Kufen- 
sern bcstand, irn Jahni 23 oder 24 Hamadan, Oct. 644 odcr 
Miirz 645. Erobert wird es spiiter 3 r 9/931 von Mardavvidj 
I3. Ziyar von I'abaristan und Guruan. Untcr 'roafhrul 
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J)ck 429/1037 -455/1063 ist es fiir cine Weile Rcsidcnz, 
618/1221 erobern cs die Mongolcn ; um 1400 Timur. 
Dicscn Zerstoningcn gegenuber .stehcn drei Nachrichtcn 
vom A\ifbau; T)it; crsten Muslime bcnutzcn cine vorhan- 
dcnc Burg militarisch und S^auen den Ort rtng.smn neu. 
Dcr Atabck Ildegiz, desken Sohn das Grabmal der Mu’mina 
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Khatun in NakhtchawAn erbaute, stirbt 578/ri72 und wird 
in der von ihni in Hamadan errichteten Madrasa beigesetzl. 
Der i7iongolische Emir Esen-Outlugh erbaut eine noue 
Stadt eine Farsakh westlich, also naher am Alwand, neben 
der alten*. 

Dasallesgiebt zunachstkeinen Anhalt fiir die Bestimmung 
dcs Bans. So muss das Denkmal fiir sich selbst S[)rechen. 

Grabmal der ‘Aliden ist sein Name, und die Krypta ist 
noch heute ein besonders von P'rauen bepilgertes Heiligtum. 
Man erinnert sich sogleich des grossen Mashhad vor dem 
liab Antakiya, dem Westtor von Aleppo, aus Zahir Ghazi’s 
Zeit, das auch Frauen aufsuchen, denen der Wun.sch aller 
morgenlandischen P'rauen versagt ist: Kinder. Als ich in 
der Gumbadh-i ‘Alawiyyan war, hinderte mich das dauernde 
Beten der P'raucn, die Krypta zu betrelen. Moglich, alx;r 
imwahrscheinlich, dass dort ein Sarkophag mit Inschrift 
steht. 

I)(.yin das Mausoleum hat keine geschichtlichen Iii- 
schriften. 

Es ist ,ein Ziegelbau in reichstem Mosaikwerk, mit 
Zierfullungen in Stuck, aber ohne Cjlasur. Eer Ban ist ein 
Cubus. Slid- und O.stseite sind heute unzugninglich, das 
Schinuckkleid der We.stseite .sehr zerstbrt, die Eingangseite, 
die niirdliche am besten erhalten. Tafel 1. — Die Schauseite 
zeigt ein holies, flaches Portal, das zwei st'.itliche d'iinnchen 
oder Plckpfeiler iiberragt. PLs bestcht aus cinem Bogen, von 
der "adjamdna gcnannten Form, in rechtcckigcm Rahmen. 
Dieser ist ein breiter Ornamentstreifen miteiner Hohlkehle 
in verwickeltem Verband, iskdr \A/i lyiissend. Der obere 
wagerechte Ab.schluss ist nicht mehr erhalten. In die.sem 
Bogen widerholt sich nochmals dasselbe Motiv: 'adjamdna- 
Bogen in rechteckigem Rahmen als Thiir, Tafel II. Den 
Rahmen ziert hier eine kufische, korani.sche Inschrift, 
Sure V, V. 6o/6r. Der innere Bogen hat einen Zierverband 
von tshdr ‘Ait’s. Dies gauze Rahmenwerk umschliesst drei 

* liber die muslimische JCroberuiig cf. Baliidhiirt, iibcr die alterc isla- 
mischo Oesehiclite beijonders Ahmad b. alFaqili al-Mamadhani, Yaqi\t und 
IJamdallah's JSfuzhat al-qulub ; liber die Seldjiiken- und Mongolt^nzcit die 
/Aflat ai inadjAlis dcs Madjdi ; 1 C. Jllocliet's Infroductioit a riiistobr. des: 
Mongols, p. 230, n. 2 ; und den alien ()iiatremerc, Raschid Eddin, ed. 
Paris, 1838. pp. 220 -223. • 
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Schmuckfelder : itber clem Tiirbogen Zwickel mtt sehr 
reicheii, hochplastischen Stiick-Arabesken ; das mittlere 
Bogenfeld mit einem Ziegelmosaik von lo-strahligen Ster- 
nen auf pentagonalem Plan, mit Stuckfiillungen ; und die 
Zwickel iiber dem iiusseren Bogen, sehr zer.stdrt, mit zwei 
besonderen Rosetten, einst, nach Phot. Scvruguin, mit 
10-strahligen Sternen geschmiickt. 

I3ies iippige Portal stiitzcn, zugleich als Eckverstiir- 
kungen des Cubus, die zwei Tiirmchen, dcren Grundriss 
fiinf Zacken eines 8-zackigen Sternes zeigt. Das i.st khora- 
sanischc Baukunst. Oben sind die Falten der 'Turme durch 
kleine Zellen geschlossen, und iibcrzogen sind sie von einem 
verwirrend fefnen Muster aus 12-zackigen, von je se,chs 
8-strahligen umgebenen Sternen auf hexagonalem Plan. 
Das bezeichnencle ist, class das Muster die P'altcn der 
Tiirmchen wider jeden architectonischen Sinn, wie ein 
kostbarer Stoff einen Korper iiberzieht’. Oben iiber den 
Zellen nimmt man Reste eines grossen kufischen Schrift- 
bandes in Ziegelmosaik wahr, das wohl iiberall umlief, 
aber .soweit sichtbar koranischen, nicht gesghichtlichcn 
Inhalts i.st. 

Die U berdeckung dieses Baus ist eingestiirzt ; zweifellos 
cine Kuppel. Die Obcrleitung ins Achte.ck ist erhalteii. 
Die VVanclglicderung entspricht strong arc:hitc;ctonisch der 
Deckenbildung : Lisenen, die man mit golhischcn Diensten 
veru'leichen konnte, zu den Anfans^en der AclitedcsboLren 
emporwachsend. So entstehen auf jeder Wand drei Felder, 
dcren mittlere in schonem Rhythmus die seitlichen etwas an 
Breite iibertreffen. ..Sind schon alle Lisenen mit Ornament 
iiberzogen, so ist iiber die Wandfelder ein unerhcirter 
Reichtum au-sgegossen, Tafel III und IV. Hire Gliedenung 
ist das allgemeine P'enster-oder Nischen-Motiv, flankierende 
Halbsaulchcn mit glockenfbrmigem Kapitell, dariiber ein 
'adjamdna-ViO^ftn, rechteckig gerahmt. In den Bogen- 
zwickeln ein hochplastisches Zierat, diagonal gerichtet. 
Oberes Bogenfeld und unteres Nischenfeld durch eine 
schwache Linie abgegrenzt, beide gleichwertig, aber mit 

wechselnden Mustern gefiillt. Eine gro§se und wuchtigc 

* 

^ Bedcutung und Vergleich diesef'Ornanicntc cf. Surre-tJerzfeld, 
iogischc Reht\ otc. Bd ii, 1926, Kap. Baghdad und Mosul. 
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Arabeske von hoher und wechselnder Plastik biegt und 
schwingt sich iiber einen unendlich fein ornamentierten 
Grund von flachen Ranken, einc grosse Melodic Uber einer 
harmonischen, wogenden Hegleitung. 

Die Mitte dcr Siidwand ist die Stelle des MihrAb’s, dcr 
das Eingangsmotiv widerholt, Tafel V. An ihm ist der 
Schmuck diirch den Einklang aller Mittel zuin hdchsten 
Eortissimo gcsteigert. Worte versagen das zu schildern, 
man muss es betrachtcm, 

Zwei Inschriftenbander triigt er, in altertiimlichem 
Naskhi, die leidcr nichts Geschichtliches, sondern nur die 
bekannten V'erse der Thron-Sure II, 256 bis zu den Worten 

Uj enthalten, und zwar beginnt dieseT'V’ers am obern 
Bogen und lauft mit den Worten auf dem untern 

waiter. Das ist cine herbe Enttauschiing, denn nun bleibt 
keine Hoffnung auf eine geschichtliche Inschrift iibrig. 

Es fallt tiberhaupt auf, eine wie verhaltnismassig geringe 
RoIIe {jn diesem Denkmal die Schrift spielt. Der rechteckige 
Rahrnen des Mihrab hat noch ein kufisches Schriftband, 
das keine* unmittelbaren Koran-Suren, sondern wie oft 
Umschreibungen koranischerGedanken zu enthalten seheint, 
Tafel VI. Ausserdem schloss, wie man auf 'I'afel VII gut 
sieht, ein Naskht-Band den fast iiberall zerstorten Sockel 
ab. Sonst sind die ganzen ubcrreich geschmUckt(m Wiinde 
ohne Schrift. 

Die vielen Beschadigungen, sehr l)eklagenswert, gc- 
statten uns aber einen Einblick in das Handwerk der 
Siuckbekleidung. Wie schon manchmal in Samarra, ist das 
gesamte Muster zuerst in den wcichgn Putz geritzt. Die 
Grundfiillungen sind dann aus freier Hand geschnitten, die 
hoahpkulischen Teile aber gewissermassen in ihrer Bo.sse 
geformt, freihandig mit ihrer geometrischen Decoration 
versehen und dann nachtraglich den ausgesparten Stellen 
aufgesetzt. 

Die allgemeinc Zeitbestimmung dieses Denkmals kann 
keinem Zweifel unterliegen ; es giebt einige nachst ver- 
wandte, datierte Denkmale, namlich die sich um die Grosse 
Moschee von Waramin und das Mausoleum Oldjaitu Khar- 
bende’s in Sultaniyya scharen. Sie .seien hier aufgeftihrt : 

I. Ein wunderschoner Tarrn steht in Mar&gha, den die 
ortliche (Jberlieferung als Grabn/al der Tochter Hulagu 
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KhAns betrachtet. Solange nicht Inschriften oder Hterari- 
schc Ouellen dicse Uberlieferung moclificieren, haben wir, 
da der Ban seincm Stil nach in die Zeitspanne der Hula- 
guiden gehorcn muss, keinen Grund, diese Annahme zu 
bezweifeln. Hulagu starb 663/1265. Der Grabturm gchort 
also in das letzte Drittel des vii. scl.' 

2. Mil i RAdkan bei Khabushan in Ustywa"*. Schon van 
Berchem vergleicht,zu diesem liau die vervvandten armeni- 
schen Grabtiirme z. B. in Akhlat, aus den Jahren 672-80, 
und den von Salmas um 700/1300’. Der Turin ist ein 
Cylinder mit 36 Rundstiiben ; sein pyramidales l.)ach war 
vermutlich ganz mit blauen Kacheln bekleic|et, und das am 
Dachrand umlaufende Schriftband, blau auf' weissem Grund, 
mit den die Rillen abschliessenden, verzi{;rten Zipfeln daran, 
wirkt wic die bunte Kante eines .Stoffcs : offenbar lag in 
dieser Architectur der Gedanke an die Kiswa, die Verhiill- 
ung eines Heiligtumes mit einem kostbaren Stofil. Die 
Jahreszahl der in coiifiqite carrd geschriebenen InscUrift ist 
leider beschiidigt. Klar sind die Hunderter: 6. Davor fehlt 
nur I Zahl, Kiner oder Zehner die auf oder vielleicht 
auf ^ endetc. Von den Mbglichkeiten 602, 605, 620, 630, 
660 und 680 mochte ich mit aller Entscbiedenheit fiir die 
letzte Zahl 680 cintreten. Van Berchem wollte sich nicht 
so ent-schl lessen, da er die kufischhistorische Inschrift fiir 
unvereinbar mit einem so spiiten l-)atum ansah. Nun ist 
aber die Schriftart coufiqiie carr(^. Diese Spielart des N askhi, 
nicht Knft, aber ist abhiingig von der chinesischen Siegel- 
schrift und kann daher kaum vor der Mongolenzdt im 
Islam auftreten. In* dieser Art ist bisher nur ein a.ndres 
Beispiel einer geschichtlichen Inschrift bekannt, an der 
Nordbastion der Citadelle von Aleppo vom Sultan Qait ‘BAi 
a. d. J. 877/1472. Von seiten der Schrift ist also kein 

^ F. Sarre, Denkmdkr Pcrsisc/icr Baukimsi^ iQH, I'extabb. lo nach 
rhotogr. von A. V. W. Jacks<.»n, vgl. de Morgan, Mission^ i, Fig. 336, 
pl-37-. . 

” r 3 icz und van Berchem, Chiirasanisc he Denkmdkr^ i, 1918, Tfl. 6-8. 
Khabfisban scheint heut Kutchan genannt zu werden; es ist liauptort des 
alien (laues 'AiTTavrjvrj. * 

H. IC. B. Lynch, Armenia^ iQOJ? chap, xvi Akhlat \ W. Bachmann, 
Kirchen u, Moschcen in Ar/nep/icn, Wiss. VerofT. d. 1 ). O. G. 1913; van 
Berchem bei C. F. f.ehmannHaupt, MaferiaL z. alter. Gesch. Arrneniens^ 
Gottinger Al3handlungen, 1909, pp. 158 ss., fig. 93. 
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Einwand gegen die Lesung 680 zu erheben. Dann aber 
bcsteht die ortliche, schon fast gleichzeitigliterarisch belegte 
Uberlieferung, der Bau sei das Cirabmal des am Ende 
673/Mitte 1275 Radkan gestorbenen Emirs Arghun 
Agha, Statthalters voii Khorasan unter Hulagu und Abaqa 
wiederum zu Rccht’. 

3. Manelr i Kishmar ein undatierter, schr ahniicher 
Bau in der Stadt Kishmar, wo die Cypresse Zarathustras 
stand, die Mutawakkil abhauen und zu lEiuzwecken, in ma- 
gischem Sinne, nach Samarra schafifen Hess, dicscr liau muss 

-seinem Stil nach noch j Unger sein als Mil i Radkan und 
kann daher nicijtvor 700/1300 angesetzt \yerden^ 

4. In Salmas erhebt sich ein lioher cylindrischer Grab- 
turm^ inschriftlich bestimmt als Cirab einer Fochter eben 
des Emirs Arghiin von Radkan, b'rau von Ghazan’s Wazir 
Tadj al-din ‘AH Shah, dcrcn Name unleserlich ist. Die 
Einerzahl fehit. Das Datum ist also 700/1300 710/1310. 

5. Einen sehr verwandten Bau bildet J. de Morgan ab, 
aus Khiaw sUdlich Sultaniyya. Auch dieser wird in die Zeit 
der llkhane.gesetzt. l)ie Abbildung erlaubt hbchstens ein 
ganz allgemeines UrteiF. 

6. In der grossen Moschee von Isfahan steht ein Mihriib 
in Stuck, durch Sa‘d al-daula wa’l-din, einen Grosswezir Oldj- 
aitu’s und Nebenbuhier Rashid al-din’s, im Jahre 710/1310 
errichtet. In geschichtlicher und epigraphischer Hinsicht 
hat van Berchem dies Denkmal erschopfend behandelt. Die 
Ciebetsnische entstand ein Jahr nach der Annahme des 
schiitischen Bekenntnisses durch den grossen Sultan’. 

Kharbende, der grosse Bauherr, starb 716/1316 und 
wurde in seinem gewaltigen Mausoleum in Sultaniyya 

I 

* i/ber den Emir Arghun cf. van Berchem bei Lchm. IIaupt, pp. 160-63, 
Anm. I, und bei Diez, Lc,^ p. ro8, Anni. i. 

Diez-van berchem, l.c.^ pp. 46 u. 109 ss., Tfl. 6, 2 und 10, 2. 

■* Salmas cf. Anm. 9 ; auch Phot. Scvruguin, 1268. 

^ De Morgan, Mission^ i, pi. xi.iv. 

Der Mihrab bei van Berchem, Alehvri^es flartivig Derenbouj-g^ 1909, 
nach Cliche (jervais-("oiirtelIemont ; auch Diez, Kimst d. Islam, Vlflker^ 
pp. 108 .s. ; im Gegensatz zu seiner Darstellung der Gro.ssen Moschee von 
Isfahan mbchte ich feststellen, dass Yaqi\t nichts von der Belagerung 
Lsfahdns durch Toghrul berichtet ; das der Hauptbau der Moschee duich- 
aus cinheitlich der Safawiden-Zeit entstammt; dass nur Nebenteile alt sein 
kdnnen ; dass kein Rest dor Bauperiode Malikshali’s nachgewiesen ist. 


«. P. V. 


^3 
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beigesetzt*. Dieses oft abgebildete und leidlich untersuchte 
Bauwerk ist bei Lebzeiten des Erbauers, wenn auch nicht 
wie das DjihdnnuinA will (p. 293) in 40 Tagen, vollendet 
vvorden. Es ware sonst sicher unvollendet zur Ruinc ge- 
wordcn, wie so viele Bauten aus alien Landern und Zeiten 
des M orgenlandos. Es starnmt also aus den J ahren 703-7 1 6. 

8. VVenig sparer ist die Hauptinoschee von Waraniin 
entstanden'^ Dcr Bau, dessen westliche Halftc durch Zicgel- 
raub zcrstdrt ist, ist entschieden einheitlich. Der Plan, die 
Vorstufe der grossen safawidischen Moscheen, ofifenbar 
unter starker Einwirkung des in seldjukischer Zeit auf- 
gebliihten grossj^n Madrasen-Typus em|)f^ngen, ist ganz 
und gar ein Wurf. So muss das Datum der Inschrift am 
Hauptportal auf das Ganze des Baus bezogen werden. Ein 
Muhammad b. Muhammad b. MansOir undsein Sohn Hasan 
haben also unter der Hcrrschaft Abu Sa'id Bahadur Khan’s 
i. J. 722/1322 die Moschee gebaut. Wenn in der Vorhalle 
des Kuppelraums liber dem Hauptmihrab auf zwei.Tafeln 
eine Inschrift im Namen eines Emirs Ghiyath al-daula wa’l- 
din Yusuf Khwadja von der Erbauung unter dere* Timuriden 
Shdhrokh im Muharram 815/April 1412 redet, so ist das 
eine Widerherstellung, und die schonen Tafeln Sarre’s lassen 
genau erkennen, wie weit diese reichte : sie bezieht sich, wie 
Inschriften immer verstanden sein wollen, auf die Stelle, wo 
sie steht, die Stuckverzierung des iwan bis zur Hohe der 
grossen koranischen Inschrift unter dem Bcginn der Zellen- 
wdlbung. Der ganze Innenschmuck des Gebctsraumes, 
der den Formcn von Hamadan nah verwandt ist, daneben 
aber auch ein volkg chinesisch anmutcndes Eeld^>(iigt, 
starnmt aus der ersten Zeit des Baus, 722/1322. 

9. Im uralten Maraud im nordlichen Adharbaidjan ist 
in einer alteren Moschee ein Mihrdb in Stuck, der laut 
Inschrift i. J. 73 i/i 330 unter Abu Sa'id Bahadur Khiin von 
einem Tabrizcr, dessen erste Namenshalfte ich eher Nizam, 
als mit Hartmann Tahir Bandaka lesen mochte, verfertigt 


' Cf. die ausfiihrliche Litcratiirangabe bei van Herchem, Dercnbourg^ 
p. 7, 11. 2; am wichtigsten: P. Coste, Perse Modcrne, [)1. Exvii ; Flandin 
und Cofste, Perse Modcrne^ pis. x, xi, XJI; M. Dieulafoy in Rev. gM, de 
/'ArchU., 188^5, X, pi. xxiji, und vor allem Sarre, Denkm,, Tfln. xii-xvi und 
Abb. 1 4“ 19. 

- Sarre, Denkm,, T/l. t.iv a.v, Abb. 68-71. 
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wurde\ Dieser Mihrab liisst bereits einc Ernlichterung im 
zieratlichen Schmuck erkennen, die nicht allein in geringeren 
Mitteln, landlichere.r Arbeit, sondern in der vorschreitenden 
Zeit begriindet liegt, in der der Glanz des Reichs der Ilkhane 
zu verblassen beginnt. 

10. Viel mehr tritt das an einem der letzten dieser Bauten 
zu Tage, dem Mausoleum, das ein Gross-Emir Muhammad 
Khwddja zur Erinnening an den dort verstorbenen Mystiker 
Luqman in Sarakhs i, J. 757/1356 erbautel Die Inschrift 
nennt keinen Oberherrn, wie es in dieser Zeit vdlliger Auf- 
losung des Reichs nicht Wunder nimmt. Der Bau ist im 
Vergleich zu d^tn friiheren armlich und niichtern. 

in diese Reihe sind auch ein Paar von Grabbauten vor 
den Toren von Kum zu stellcn“. Im einen liiuft eine Naskhl- 
Inschrift unten um den Kuppclrand ; ich crkenne aut der 
Abbildung bei Sarre ; 

t 

Gerade das entscheidendo Wort unter den 'Piteln, vor al- 
dunyd wa fehlt. So muss man im Urteil zuriickhalten, 
bis eine vollstiindige Aufnahme der Inschrift den Urheber 
enthiillt. Ahnlich steht es mit dem allgemein sicher in die 
gleiche Zeitspanne gehdrigen Ulu Dj&mi‘ von Wan. Auch 
da liest man auf den Abbildungen rechts neben der Gebets- 
nische : 

^15 ^15 

* • • • ^ 1*% I ^ ^ 0 J t 

‘ j^arre, Denkni,, Tfl. xvii. Marancl konirnt bei Ptolcmaios vor. Zu 
ohuG ruihero Bcstiniuiung cf. in der Inschr. des Mihrab von 

Isfahan und Khurramshah b, Mughith al-Akhlati in dej Moschee d. 
Ahniadshah zu Diwrigi, van Herchcrn und k^ldhcni Bey, J/CV/i., iii, SiKuis- 
n(;. 46. 

- Diez-van Berchcrn, Lc., pp. 62-65 > Inschrift ebenda C, p, 6, 

lese ich zuletzt <Ojjt« sodass am Namen des Kmirs nichts 

fehlt. 

=■ Flandin et Coste, Perse Moderne, pis. xxxv u. xxxvi ; Sarre, Denkrn., 
Tfl. Tax u. LX ; ich glaube, allcrdings sohr zweifelnd in den ersten Worten 
der Liicke letzten zu erkennen ; dann kbnnte der 

Muzaflaride Djalal al din Shah Shudja*, 759/1 >5 7 7^6/1 3S4, der Beschutzor 
Hafiz’, der Erbauer sein. 
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unci man erkennt, dass die Inschrift auf der linken Seiten- 
wand fortlauft. Die epigraphische Aufnahme der Bauten 
dicser Lander ist beklagcnswert vernachlassigt'. 

Ein Vergleich der erhaltenen Bauten mit der Gumbadh- 
i ‘Alawiyyan in l lamadan ergiebt, dass diese der hohcn 
Zeit dieses Stils unter Oldjaitu angehurt. Das niichst Ver- 
wandte ist sichcr der Mihrab von Isfahan, daneben die 
Reste des Schmucks am Grabmal Oldjaitu’s selbst. Waramin 
bedeutet schon einen Schritt weiter in Uberreichtum. Dazu 
das Auftreten rein chinesischer Motive. Maragha, Radkan 
und Salmds machen einen structiv einfacheren und altertiim- 
lichen, Maraud und Sarakhs einen verfallend^in, verarmenden 
Eindruck daneben. Die Gumbadh gehbrt also in die Regier- 
ungszeit Oldjaitu’s selbst, und daher wire! man mit Recht 
die geschichtliche Nachricht, dass Icsen-Outlugh, Oldjaitu’s 
General, eine Neustadt neben dern alien llamadan angelegl 
habe, mit diesem Bau in Verbindung bringen. 709/1309 
nimmt der Sultan das schiitische Bekenntnis an. Die 
Gumbadh-i ‘Alawiyyan ist ein alidisches Mashhad. Genau 
wie der Mihrab von Isfahan ist cr also ein gewissermassfjn 
programmalisches Heiligtum, das in Oldjaitu’s letzten Jahren, 
709-16 errichtet sein muss. 

Diese Werke vcrmitteln uns cine bedeutende Vorstellung 
von den iibrigen, iiber die wir nur literarische Nachrichten 
besitzen. Folgende Liste ist nur aus den gelaufigstcaiQuellen 
ausgezogen. 

654—663 Hulagu erbaut als Resident Maragha, wo unter aiul(;nn das 
beriihnite Observatorium Nasir al-din Tost’s stand. 

,, Khabushiln in Ustuwa, hod. Kiitshan, von Hulagu crBaiit, von 
ArghOn 683-690 vollendut. 

663 Hulagu stirbt. Sein Grab, verborgen, auf einer Berginsel Tala. 

^ Im Iwan der Moschee Fir-i ‘Alamdar in Damghan, vSarre, Tfl. Lxxxiv, 
links, Abb. 153-155? Fraser, p. 315, stehl die Inschritt : 



Dio seJpsamen Tito^l weisen wohl auf einen Ober-Qadi, kauni auf einen 
souveranen Herrscher bin. Das rukn alhaqq wa U-dunyd ivct 'l-din riiekt 
die Inschrift unbedingt in die Mohgolenzeit, und widerspricht Khanikoffs 
Angabe des Jahres 417 H. <Moglicherwcise gehdrt sie dein Rukn al-din 
Kart 61^7- 682 
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663 — 680 Abaqa Khan erbaut SatQriq, cl. i. das von H. Rawlinson 
entdcckte Takht i Sulaiman. 

683 — 690 Arghiln beginnt Sultaniyya zu bauen. 

690 Arghun auf t;inem Merge bei Suhraward bei Sadjas in Adhar- 

baidjan bestattet, narh mongolischcr Sitte heinilich. Arghiin's 
Tochtcr, Oldjai Kliatiin baiit spiiter dariiber ein Kloster. 

ca. 700 Kazwin, bei der F.roberung durch Ilulagii zerstdrt, iintcr (jhazan 
und Oldjaitu durch Rashid al-dtn wicd(*r aurgel)aut. 

694—703 Gha/an selzt den Man von SuUaniyya fort, sti'llt Raiy wieder her. 

„ Ghazan erbaut Audj«an in Adharbaidjan als Madinat al Islam ; 
aus etymologischer Spielerei wild die erste Griindung dem Bizhan 
b. Gddarz ziigesdirieben. 

,, ( ihazan%umgiel)t die Vorsladtc von Mabriz mit Mauern , scin 

Gral) in V^orstadt Sham. 

703 716 Hauten Rashid al din’s und seini^r Sohne in 'Tabriz; Madrasa 

al-Rasbidiyya, und des We/irs 'Tadj al-din b\li Shah : Grosse 
Moschco itn Narmiyan-VierUd, so unsolide, class sie schon zu 
Hamdallalv’s Zeit verfallen war, vgl. Chardin, ecb 1811, 

II, p. 322- 324. 

,, * ban Karawansarai und Kloster in Mislarn von Kharbcnde erbaut, 

,, Kliarbende stellt Mashhad-i Rida her. 

,, Sawa von canem Minister Sahib Sa’id Khwadja Zahir abdin 
‘All b. Sharaf abdin Sawadji mit Ziegedmauer von 8200 Kllen 
lAngc, mit 'Tiirmen und Zinnen erbaut. In der Stadt ein 
Miuisoleiim des Sayyid Ishatj b. Imam Ka/im ; aiisserbabh ein 
Heiligturn des Rrophe^ten Sanuud. 

„ Am f uss des Histun-Herges erbaut Kharbende die Stadt Sub 
laniyya oder Sulpcnabad, vulgar 'TehainUdiamalabad. 

zw. 700 ii. 724. Salmas, Bau der Mauern durch 'Tadj abdin ‘Ali Shah, 
(jhazan’s Wa/ir. 

7 • 6 - - 736 Raiy: untcr vVbil Sa‘id wird die Madrasa abRashidiyya mit einer 
• grossen Bibliothek erbaut. 

nach 736 ^Amir Tchcipan baut das 679 durch Erdlieben zersuirie Shadhyakli 

* bei Ncshapflr wieder auf, einen Kiosk bei 'I'ehasluna i sabz 

Die grosse nnd gUin/encle Bauthatigkeit clcr Ilkhane 
erstreckt oder beschrankt sich darnach auf das Gebiet von 
Adharbaidjan. In dieser Provinz also erfahrt die Baukiinst 
des Jahrhunderts ihre besondere Ausbildung. Eine Keihe 
von Herkunftsbcizeichnung’en der Meister aus Tabriz, 
Marand, Maragha Ic^hrt, dass tatsachlich einheiinische 
Arbeit diese Werke schuf. Aufgebaut sind sie ganz und 
gar auf der ^eniger ortlich begrenzten Kunst der Seldjuken 
in Iran, die uns in deii Minareten von Ghazni, Bistam, 
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Khosrogird, FlrAzdMd, Simndn, KarSt, Tirmidh, Shah 
Rustam in Isfahan, in den grossen Kuppelbauten der 
Griiber Sultan Sandjars und des falschlich Omar KhayyAm 
Oder Ghazzali zugeschriebenen Grabes zu Tds, in den 
Grabtiirmen von Waramin, Rai, Farsaidja bei Isfahiln, in 
der Moscheeruine von Khargird, vor allem aber in ihrer 
reifsten P'orm in den Grabbauten von Nakhtchawan entge- 
gentritt\ Dass sich diese seldjukische Kunst schon Baghdad 
und Mosul crobert hatte, wenn auch an beiden Ortcn der 
seldjukische Stil deni einheimischen sich nur vermiihlt, 
das lehren die Bauten der letzten ‘Abbasiden in Baghdad, 
Samarra, des Atabek Badr al-dtn Lii’lu’ in ]\losul, und dass 
auch der Stil der llkhanen-Zeit nicht ohne Wirkung auf jenc 
Lander blieb, zeigen Bauten wie die Madrasa al-Mirdjaniyya 
und das rnerkwiirdige mongolische Yam, das kaiserliche 
Posthaus in Baghdad, gen. Khfin Ortma'^ So zeigen diese 
Bauten die Bliite eines iiberschwanglich reichen .Stils der 
Baukunst, als gleichwertiges Gegenstiick der hohei.) Fnt- 
faltung der wissenschaftlichen und schbnen Literatur dieser 
Zeit in Iran, Dass die Itroberung Irans durch Djingiz Khan 
das Knde der Cultur des Landes bedeutet habe, ist eine 
unhaltbare, nur aus den sttmmd ird geschriebenen islarnischen 
Schriftstellern abgezogene Anschauung. Die V'^ereinigung 
Vorderasiens mit clem grossen Asien, dessen Glied es ja nur 
ist, erzeugte auf vielen Gebieten einen hohen Aufschwung. 
So sagt der, dem wir heute huldigen ; “allowing for the 
terrible crisis through which Persia was passing, when 
heathen rulers dominated the land, and Christians and jews 
lorded it over Muslims, the period of Mongol ascencliHicy, 
from the death of llukigu Khan on February 8, 1265, 
until the death of the last Mongol 11 -khAn, Musa, in 1537, 
was wonderfully rich in literary achievements.” Jedes 
von Natur reich ausgestattete Land, jedes begabte Volk 
erholt sich von plbtzlichen Katastrophen, .so schwer sie auch 
■seien. Denn die Itrde triigt immer neue Frucht, Mcnsch 
und Tier erzeugen immer neue Geschlechter. Dass das 
Morgenland zu Grunde ging, lag nicht an der kriegerischen 

’ .^Uc diese Bauten in den angefiihrten Werken von Coste, Die/,, 
Idandin und Sarre ; iiber Khargird s, Herzfeld in Islam, 1,921. 

^ Baghdad und Mosul in ,Sarre-Herzfeld, Archaeol. Reise, Bd ii, 1920, 
vgl. auch zu dein Hanzen meinen Aufsatz Khonisan im Islam, 1920. 
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Verheerung durch Djingiz Khan’s oder Timurleng’s Heer- 
scharen, sondern an den Zustiinden, die hintcrher eintraten. 
Nicht das Ende der islaniischcn oder iranischen Cultur 
bedeutete die Mongolenherrschaft in Iran, sowenig wie in 
Indien, wohl aber die endgiltige Vcrdrangung der letzten 
Spuren hellenistisch-europaischer Eitnvirkung auf Asien. 
Die Vcranderungen, die init der islarnischen Kunst Irans 
in dieser Zeitspanne vor sich gegangen sind, spiegeln fur 
das tiefer dringende Auge diese grossen weltgeschichtlichen 
Hcwegungen wieder, und der Hintergrund, von dem sich 
die betrachteten Denkmaler abzeichnen, ist das grosse, 
grenzcnlose das Reich, das von den Gestaden des 

Stillcn Oceans zuin Mittelmeere reichte. 


Eknst Her/fkld. 



y\ VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY AL JAHi:^. 


Thanks to the labours of the late Dr van Vloten many 
important works by y\l Jahiz are now available in modern 
European editions, prepared with the care to be expected 
from this ripe scholar. Several other essays by the same 
author were printed in Eastern presses, and among them 
a volume of eleven treatises published in Cairo .a.h. 1324 
(1906)'. There exists in the British Museum a MS volume 
compiled on Itelialf of the late Baron Von Kjemer, and con- 
sisting of thirty essays by A 1 Jahiz. I'wo of these were 
also edited by Van Vloten. and have been published in a 
posthumous volume-, but the brief preface, addetl by the Iat(^ 
Prof, de Got;je, docts not, unfortunately, reveal from what 
source they were derived. Only two of the es.says contained 
in this book are rciprodticed in the Cairo edition '. 

A list of the essays include<l in the MS just mentioned 
is given in the late I.)r Rieti’s “ Supplement to the Catalogue 
of the Arabic MSS in the British Museum*,” but thrc;e of 
them were omitted, rhese. are: i. JiVi- ,^-9 

(fol. i2i vo) : 2. (fob 155V0); 3. ijJI 

(iol. I 78 vo). Oil llic otlicr hand, 
the which is the third in the 

Cairo edition is missing in the: MS. 

'rhis MS is unfortunately in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition. It seems to have been written by a professipnal 
copyist who did not understand much of the original. It 
abounds in mistakes, especially as regards diacritical points. 
Want of care is further shown in the tenth essay of the Cairo 
edition (p. I7<S), headed iJLy. Part of 

this essay forms No. xxiif of the MS (fol. 245 v(^) under the 
title ^ AjUrD jjw? It ends with the quo- 

tation from Ooran ir, 24cS (p. 182 1. 8 from bottom in the 
edition). The whole essay, however, is repeated as the last 

^ See Goldzilier, ZDMG.^ vol. ux, p. 194, 

Tria opuscula aucto 7 r.,,Al Djahiz, Lugd. Bat. 1903. 

^ No. 1129, p. 709. ^ 
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A volume of essays by A I Jdhiz 

one of the volume, beginnino- fol. 291 vo, with yt;t another 

title, viz. <UU.« ^ ajU:£> jji^ 1 feel inclined to con- 

sider only the first title old, and the other two as attempts 
to formulate a title from the contents of the essay, the 
original title of which was not at the disposal of the co|)yist. 
The uncertainty as regards the titles of A 1 Jahiz’ smaller 
treatises is further illustrated by Hajji Khalifa who shortens 
the title of the opening essay both in the MS and the Cairo 
edition into aJt iJUj, whilst confirming its identity liy 
(]uoting its initial words. Finally the essay 
(No. ui of the M.S) is quoted by A 1 Tha'alihi (died a. 11. 429) 
in his (Cod. Brit. Mus. Add. 2258 fol. 54 vo) as 

Only one more treatise, viz. ijJl (No. of 

the MS)is mentioned by fl. Kh. Of others no direct evidence 
is forthcoming as to their authenticity. 'I'liere is. howi^ver, 
indire(;t evidence ot .some value. A 1 Jahiz has a manner of 
writing all his own. Mis works are distinguishetd by proli.xity 
oi diction, jhe love ol accumulating synonyms almost to 
weariness, and ol expre.ssing the same idea in as large a 

variety of phrases as possil.ile. In the essay 
(which will engage our attention later on) he uses the meta- 
phor ^ Almost the same figure 

occurs in his treatise entitled OW' oUaLiCo', and we 

may safely assume that the author of this particular tigure 
of speech is the same in both e.s.says. jNow the treatise on 
“ th(! I eachers ” contains a paragraph^ in condemnation of 
sodomy. Al.lha'alibi in the work mentioned above (tol. 
io6^vo) has an article on sodomy in Khorasan. but it con- 
sists in a philippic by A 1 Jahiz on this vice. The two 
utterances are not identical, but it is highly probable that 
A 1 Jahiz, who seems to have be<;n a teacher himself, sternly 
set his face against this be.setting offence, and wrote and 
spoke about it on several occasions. 'I'his may fairly settle 
the {question of the authenticity of the tract under con- 
sideration. 

It is somewhat strange that the author of the Fihrist 
does not seqm to have been well informed about A1 Jahi?’ 

Printed in Constantinople, 1301, p. 173. 
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writings. Of his shorter essays he only mentions the one 
(p. 300) which is evidently identical with 
No. XXVI of our volume, entitled >>* 5 U 3 l acUo He 

also mentions (p. 33) an article which is perhaps 

identical with No. i.x of the MS Indirectly 

we may infer from the Fikrist that A 1 Jahiz criticised the 

medical practice of his age in a treatise styled 

(p. 300), a book which provoked a rejoinder from no less an 

authority than A 1 Razi'. 

Ibn Khallikan, who.se information as to A 1 Jahi?’ literary 
efforts is likewise exceedingly meagre, reports that the Cidiph 
A 1 Mutawakkil wished to appoint him tutof' to one of his 
sons, but abstained from this on account of his e.xtraord inary 
ugliness. He seems to have been a teacher by profession, 
and this circumstance probably induccxl him to lay tlown his 
tutorial experience in a treatise on “ d’eachers. ’ I deem it 
not unfitting to embody a brief survey of this treatise by 
a renowned Arabic 'feachcr in a volume designed ‘to do 
honour to a renowned Teacher of Arabic. 

A perusal of y\I Jahij’ essays well repays tin?; time spent 
on them. He is a k(;en observer, an original thinker, and 
reveals deep thought even in apparently trivial subjects. His 
field is wide. In the essays of which our M.S is composed 
he has much that is relevant to say on matters tlieological, 
historical, philosophical, psychological, social, rhetorical, 
grammatical, and paedagogic, with occasional anecdotes 
interspersed. Noteworthy is the stand he makes against thi; 
exaggerated study of grammar, and he sltows small esteem 
for y\l Khalil, the fifther of grammatical studies among the 
Arabs. On the other hand he has much jiractical lulvice to 
give to fathers for the education of their sons. * 

A 1 Jahi/, seems to have been somewhat embittered by 
the disappointment mentioned above as well as by unha[)py 
c.xperiences in his educational w'^ork, as the following sarcastic 
remarks in the earlier part of the es.say show : “ Religious as 
well as mundane matters rest on the pen% the benefits of which 
we owe to no one but to Allah who created it for us, .seizing 
us by our forelocks^ and compelling us to make use of it ; we 
do not owe it to our teachers whom He made our slaves. It 

^ • r 

^ Wiistenfeld, GeschUtte der arcdnsc/tejt Arrzft\ p. 45, No. 60. 

® (^prCiny XCVT, 4. » //y/V/. xi, 59; LV, 41. 
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is they whom you deride, complain of, argue with, and abuse, 
fasten the fault of the smaller on the greater, and make the 
keen ones responsible for the failure of those who fall short. 
You pity the fath(,‘rs of boys on account of the slackness of 
the teacher, but n<Jt the teacher for the remissness of the 
boys in the execution of their task, and their lack of attention. 
Teachers are more wretched than shepherds and horse-train- 
ers, although reasonable consideration will show their great 
importance and the amount of gratitude due to them. ’’ 

As a further result of his experience as a teacher A 1 Jahiz 
lays down his criticism of learning by heart which the fore- 
most philosophers and masters of thought de[)recate. It 
seems that with this description he alluded to his contem- 
porary A 1 Kindi, “ the Philosoplier of the Arabs.” People 
who rely on what tliey know by heart arc apt to neglect 
discrimination. Memf)rising .stifles intelligence and only en- 
ables a person to execute a task given to him, the es.si;nce 
of memory being different from the essence of thought. 

.Somewhat earlier in the essay he .s])eaks on the import- 
ance of wr’ting as a means of communication with absent 
people, keeping records of past events, and the administra- 
tion of outlying provinces by the home government. Rulers 
cannot invest their sons with administrative powers unless 
the latter have received proper training. “ If you would 
inquire into the number of grammarians, prosodists, lawyers, 
accountants, and calligraphists, you wx:)uld find that most of 
them are either tutors to adults or teachers of boys, but how 
many judges, narrators, doctors, and governors would you 
find aipong them ” • 

Teachers are needed for all subjects which are to be 
leaint, such as writing, reckoning, law, Ooran, grammar, 
prosody, poetry, history, horsemanship, games, astronomy, 
music, medicine, mathematics, archery, agriculture, com- 
merce, architecture, jewellery, tailoring, bootmaking, dyeing, 
bookbinding, training of birds and other animals. Man has 
within him some of the characteristics of animals, such as the 
cunning of the wolf and fox, the circums|x;ction of the lion, 
the hatred of the camel, etc. He can imitate every voice with 
his mouth, and every shape with his hand, because Allah has 
endowed him with speech and ’the faculty of acquiring skill. 

The words mit'aUim and mitad'iiib are derived from V/w 
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(knowledge) and 'adab (scholarship), the former being the 
root and the latter the branch, but often generalised to in- 
clude both, ‘//w enables us to distinguish between what is 
noble and what is base, lawful and unlawful, excessiv(i and 
fair, and to choose between the better of two good things 
and the lesser of two evils. 

In contradistinction to the arts and crafts mentioned 
above, others may be noted which only include writing, 
reckoning, poetry, grammar, law, astronomy and calendar 
making. I'he demotion to th(!se subjects prechiiles arrogance, 
but encourag(;s devout stu<ly of the Ooran, smooths people’s 
tongues by the recitation of [)o(;try, sto])s miifchicf, and pro- 
motes friendly intercourse amr)ng mankind. 

•Some peojjle are of opinion that 'adah spells penury, and 
to acquire it brings ill luck, as the poet hath it^: 

My \idab has not liclped me to anytliing lliat gave me pleasure, 
except increasing rny want, based on ill luck. 

He who trades in literature wherever he turns he is repulsed.. 

We have not, he goes on, seen a poet who attained the 
object of his desire l)y his verses, nor a man of*detters who 
reached a high station by his accorn])lishnients. Kven if the 
number of those Avho gratify these aspirations were greater 
than the failures, and if we admit the men of this cla.ss, we do 
not inclutle Abu Ya'tjub al Khozaimi, because he was suc- 
cessful in poetry as well as in 'adab. 

Hoys, it is said, dilfer as to llteir degree of intelligence 
as well of .slackness and stupidity, d'his is alluded to in the 
C,)oran vi, 9 , because .some persons are more intelligent than 
others. Allah conues to the aid of boys by causing their in- 
tellectual faculties to approach tin; intellect of accomplished 
scholars. Al 1 lajjaj, when travelling, once htiard a wom'an’s 
voice coming from a house full of confusion and noise, d'his, 
he said, is either the noisf; of a mad woman or of romping 
boys. An eloquent and intelligent person when speaking to 
a child, or amusing a boy, would surely accommodate his 

^ Ml p 

^ lijjSi- OjuJJ ^ 

These two lines are strongly reminiscent of two lines pf ‘Akjania, see 
A hi ward t, Six />0(W/iSy p. 112, 1 . ^4. They are probably Al Jahi// own parody 
and relating to his own case. 
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speech to the intellect of boys and girls, and put aside all the 
higher learning with which Allah has distinguished him. 

A boy should not be taught more grammar than he 
re<]uires for correct speech in order to avoid solecisms and 
common ignorance in w'riting, reciting poetry, and making 
statements. Too much grammar would distract his attention 
from better things and prejudice his mind against dialectic 
and historical matters which are superior. He who refrains 
from inquiring too deeply into matters may s.'itisfy his desire, 
though by slightly increasing his efforts he may benefit man- 
kind and the pivots round which the mill turn.s. Whotwer 
has no other nY*ans of obtaining livtdihood than knowledge 
of grammar, which does not go far as a profession, should, 
in my opinion, turn to simply counting on his lingers, without 
attempting ciphers and arithmetic. I)irect your attention to 
government requirements and secrc;tarial work. 1 say that 
to be good at figures, which is wanted for administrative 
purjjo^ies, is more useful than calligraphy. Correct spelling, 
even if combined with inferior writing, answers the purpose. 
It is different with reckoning which should be taught together 
with the. rules of writing and an easy style that speaks to the 
point in a manner both pleasant and concise. Avoid heavi- 
ness of diction. The best w'ay is to be inttdligible to the 
hearer without making fuller cx[)lanation necessary, being 
brief, but neither inadequate nor prolix. Choose a style which 
is neither obscure nor incoherent, nor diffuse on account of 
verbosity and heaviness. Many speakers do not mind im- 
pairing the sense of their words, in spite of fine language, 
l)y abstruseness. Their meaning will abyays be obscure, and 
their .speech unprofitable, graceful but empty. The worst 
orator is he who is ready to jot down a sentence before he 
has settled its meaning, and, being enamoured with a certain 
expression, forces the sen.se towards it. Most objectionable 
is a person, affected, faltering in speech, wanting in earnest- 
ness, but full of self-admiration, eager to be called an orator, 
whilst laying claim to the title of an elegant writer. He fails 
to see the; difference between relevant and irrelevant ex- 
pressions. In general, every .subject, be it lofty or low, 
amusing or serious, has its rules as well as limits — within 
which it must be kejjt. 

A person who reads the book?i of elegant writers, and 
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copies the works of scholars in order to benefit by their 
contents, is on the right track, but he who studies them for 
their bulk in words is on the wrong track. His great desire 
is to exhaust the vocabulary in the futile endeavour to em- 
ploy the words on unfitting occasions. A poet once said to 
his colleague: “ I am a better poet than thou.” “ How .so.^” 
asked the other. “ Because I say a verse and its brother, 
but thou sayest a verse and its cousin.” The former is the 
result of training. The proficient succeed, .the unskilled fail. 
One must put up with foolish or forgetful persons. Hearing 
words spoken can be both harmful and useful. To take the 
latter case first, these words linger in the e:^;', sink into the 
heart, and ripen in the breast. When one has become fiimiliar 
with them, they bear fruit and yield a noble harvest, because 
they came forth without deceit, unguarded and unconstrained, 
neither do they betray poverty because they are not confined 
to one thing to the exclusion of another. Between a thing 
which (so to speak) builds a tiest in man’s breast, then lays 
eggs, hatches the young, and teaches them to spread their 
wings on one hand, and a preconceived ide;)* clothed in 
energetic, but eccentric language there is a wide difference. 
A fluent speaker who feels himself safe in spite of indolence, 
relying on plagiarism and trickery, will fail to profit by them. 
He cannot bear to be reticent, scorn will overtake him and 
his evil ways will destroy him. 

As regards the harmful a.spect of the matter, it consists 
of learning by heart words either from a book or by the car, 
and subsequently assigning the meaning to each of them. 
This is a poor, backward attitude which wastes words^ over- 
loads their meaning, and upsets their significance. Words 
of this kind obscure the speaker’s mind, cause misunder- 
standing, and lay bare the disgust and aversion they product;. 
A person of this class provokes censure, and is objected to 
as a speaker. But he is to be congratulated, whose words 
are eagerly listened to, gladdening his own soul, although 
they are not laid down in writing. The best book is that 
which, the more it is read, the more it gains in attraction 
and fills its proper place. 

The hateful nature of sodomy is revealed in the fact that 
Allah offers no compensatiorf in “the last world” for any 
desin.; to neglect propagation in this world, although He 
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promises wine to those who eschew it here. He praises the 
celestial wine in the briefest terms, whilst e.\:pressing the 
fullest abhorrence to wine in Qoran i.vi, 19. He means to 
convey that the wine of jjaraclise does not into.xicate, and 
there is no overcrowding of men with men, or women with 
women. Propagation being excluded, men and women keep 
.separate. As expressed in Qoran xcii, 3 Allah created men 
and women and placed between them the sources of mutual 
love and attachment. He joined men and women one to 
another in matrimony, but vice turned their relation upsides 
down. 

A most elo(i|uent and accomplished teacher was Abd Allah 
b. A 1 Moqaffa*, benamed Abii ‘Amr. He was a client of the 
family of Al Ahtam, and the foremost orator as well as author, 
translator and biographer. He was of generous nature and 
alegant and courteous. When he spoke in poetry, he could 
vie with a competitor without labouring to improve upon it 
in any way. He was also circumspect in transmitting the 
utterances of other persons without disclosing either deceit 
or trustwortinness. If you wish to examine this matter from 
the point of view of genuine dialecticians, see the last chapter 
of his epistle Al Ilaskimiyya, which you will find to be an 
excellent and popular statement and not easily exposed to 
adverse criticism. 

A person may do well in one or two branches of learning 
and think that he not only applies himself to it but that he 
enters deeply into it. I'his was the case with Al Khalil b. 
Ahmad who did well in grammar and prosody, and claimed 
to be proficient in dogmatic theology as well as in writing 
verse. But his ignorance was such that no one etiualled him 
unl«ss forsaken by God, who, however, never forsakes us. 
These two poets were incompetent in matters educational. 

The most intelligent person is the monarch, and whoever 
seeks intercourse with him must find the right way to present 
his {)lca. A monarch’s favour towards his subjects is not more 
marked than the attachment of an owner to his cattle. Were 
it not for the monarch people would devour one another', 
just as, were it not for the shepherd, wild beasts would tear 
his animals to pieces. 

' See rirqi'‘xiboth, lu, 2 ; I'ray for the welfare of the government, since 
but for the fear thereof men would swallow each other alive. 
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Do not interfere with the study of the books of Abu 
Hanifa. Hinder not those who advise to train a lad with 
bankers, because this occupation combines writing, reckon- 
ing, and financial training. I say the same to those who call 
the Ooreish traders. He who compares the merchants and 
shopkeepers of Karaj, Ahw^az and Basra with the Qoreish 
makes a grievous mistake. The Qoreish arc people whom 
Allah kept free from blemish, but allowed their originally 
fine constitution to deteriorate. If people knew their high 
station in commerce, they would notice the difference of 
their ways. Would they be guilty of infamy, such as that 
of the merchants of Aila and those people ofjlJjra who hold 
up the wheat, their mean trade policy would be broken. 
l)id not j)oets travel to the Qoreish, just as they did to 
great kings whose power they e.xtolled ? They received the 
visitors of Allah hosjjitably, although they were travellers 
rather than agriculturists. Had they l)een posse.ssed of a 
brilliant intellect, their genius would not have been impaired 
by something which debases a whole nation. Had their 
ways with the kings they visited on busine.ss bepn the ways 
of other merchants, they would not have paid homage to 
them, built cities for them and loved them. 

Since the Qoreish were brave and pious, they refrained 
from rapine and ravishing women, and did not bury their 
daughters alive. No captive woman was the mother of any 
of their children, nor did they permit a man to marry until 
he showed himself valiant in action and strong in his faith. 
When they took steps to build the Ka’ba, they did not spend 
money on it which ,thcy had inherited, or what they had 
received from their wives, lest it be mixed with funds earned 
by trade. Since they were travellers and depended < 011 
certain .seasons and the establishment of cities, they were 
obliged to work for their living, held the ’//<*/ ( Qor. cvi, i), 
and travelled to the kings with their wares. 

Those who maintain that courtiers meet with unpleasant 
experiences should consider that this happens to every 
traveller, and his luggage is exposed to dangers unless God 
protects him. d'hose who travel by sea are in great peril, 
d'ho-se who deal in food from Ahwaz run the greatest risk. 
People who hoist sail, undertake dishonest prac.tices, or ex- 
pose themselves to wild ' beasts, deserve no pity. ITe best 
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people to deal with are those who live on islands or on the 
shore of the sea. The glutton and the drunkard are most 
objectionable, and only he is fit to be entrusted with public 
affairs who has nothing to do with them. 

The trader is diffident and dons the cloak of his civility, 
whilst the courtier is overbearing, yet full of fear. He falls 
short on account of exaggerated gratitude and adulation 
towards the monarch. When he gains experience, his vision 
widens and enables him to learn how to ameliorate grievances, 
straighten what is crooked and to cultivate waste lands. 

The essay ends with the admonition to bear a pure love 
for 'adah in order to elicit its hidden treasures even at tht; 
risk of material sacrifices. 

HakTWIG H rK.SCllKEi.l). 
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DIE e:ntwicklungsfAhigkeit des 

ISLAM AUF ETHISCHEM GEBIETE 

Bei den ininier intensiver werdenden Beziehungen euro- 
paischer V^ilker zum islamischen Oriente und den wichtigen 
Entscheidungen, die von dicsen Volkern getroffen werden 
rniissen, ist es vvichtig dass wir die Seele des Orientalen 
kennen lernen, sein Erleben, Fiihlen, Wollen und Denken. 
Unser Verhalten zum Oriente vvird dadurch wesentlich 
beeinflusst ; denn es ist ein grosser Unterschied ob wir uns 
ini Orientalen einem Menschen gegeniibergestellt sehen, 
dessen Kultur wir in manchen Punkten bewundern und 
liebcn und dessen sittliche Idealc wir achten kbnnen, oder 
ob wir in ihm nur eincn solchen Mcmschentypus erblickeii, 
der wie die Neger Afrikas, die Grundwerte des Menschen- 
lebcns noch nicht erkannt hat und dem der Lcbensinhalt 
eine Siinime materieller, ausserer HandlungeK und Bewe- 
gungen ohne geistigen Kern ist. 

Der Islam hatdie verschicdensten Beurteilungenerfahren. 
Er gait in seiner iiltesten Zeit (Johannes Oamascenus) als 
eine christliche Seckte mit jiidischem lunschlag, im Wesent- 
lichem mitdemChristentume ubereinstimmeiid. In Laufeder 
Jahrhunderte wurde der Abstand dieser beiden Schwester- 
religionen. nicht zuletzt auchaufGrund politischer Ereignisse, 
grosser und grosser, so dass beide Religionen mehr und mehr 
die P'iihlung und (life Verstiindniss fiir einander verlqren und 
sich LJrteile iibereinander von (iefuhlsstimmungen diktieren 
Hessen. Die Aufgabe des objektiv urteilenden Forschers 
ist es, sich von polemischen Stimmungen lernhaltend die im 
heutigen Islam tatsachlich vorhandenen Werte zu erfassen 
und zu wurdigen. Die vorliegende xA^rbeit lilsst das indi- 
viduelle, iittssere Leben des Muslim mit seinen Sitten und 
Gebriiuchen aus.ser acht, ebenso das sozialc und politische, 
ferncir von seiiiem inneren Leben das aesthetische und in- 
tellektuelle (Kunst und die Weltanschauung) um nur sein 
ethisches zu beriicksichtigen. 

Ebenso wie der I skim durch Vergeistigung iiberlieferter 
Formen seine Weltamc)ianung der modcrnen Zeit angepasst 
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hat* oder doch wcnigstens Neig'ung’ zeigt, sich ihr anzu- 
passen, kann er auch seine Lebensanschauung (Ethik) weiter- 
entvvickeln und sie den Forderungen der Neuzeit annahern. 
Dass dies in der'Fat der Fall ist, haben die bekannten Studien 
iiber die islamische Mystik in den letzten Jahren gezeigt". 

Das hier zu behandelnde Problem lautet daher : enthiilt 
die islamische Ethik Lehren und Satzungen, die unserer 
heutigen Gesinnungsethik gleichwertig sind, oder enthalt 
sie wenigstens Ansiitze, die in der Richtung auf eine solche 
verinnerlichte Ethik der pers<)nlichen Uberzeugung und 
Gesinnung entwickelt werden kdnnten ? Diese Gedanken 
werden durch n(:lie Beantwortung andcrer Fragcn geklart : 
Hat der Islam den Wert und die Wiirde der mcnschlichen 
Personlichkcit erkannt ? Hat er solche Ideale aufgeslellt, 
die den geistigen Werten den entschiedenen Vorrang vor 
den materiellen geben ? Lehrt er die allgemeine Menschen- 
liebc ? Solche und ahnliche Fragen wirtl man geneigt scin, 
mit depi Hinweis darauf zu beanlworten, dass die Despotien 
des Orientes die Menschenwiirde immer mit Fiissen getreten 
haben, dass ^ie die menschliche Persdnlichkeit missachteten, 
den Armen und Schwachen unterdriickten. Darauf ist zu 
entgegnen : Wir wollen unser Augenmerk darauf richten, 
ob vielleicht im pi'ivaten Ivcben hdchste sittliche Ideale auf- 
gekeinit sind, trotzdem im polilischen Leben die Verbrechcai 
der Despotic das Aufbliihen solcher Ideale mit materiellen, 
brutalen Mittein zu verhindern geeignet waren. Zudem 

' Vgl. die Arbeiten des Verfiisscrs; (i) Dir kitl/nre//(' 
fahi^r^kcit des Islam auf ^iisti«;cm Gd'iefe (lionn, ('ohen, uos)- (2) JHe 
islamisc/ir^Gristrskid/iir 19J5) in I.audrDund Volkrr der Tiirkei, 

Schri/teu des Dcutschen I’orderasienkouiitrcs, hisgeg. von J 1 . Grothe. (,^) Zur 
Welt<utsrhauung des Orients, eiuige Gedanken zu mystischen Versen Askeris 
in der Zoitsehrift Das ncue Deulsihland, hrsgeg. v. CJraborv.sky, 7, 272 fT., 
15 April, 1919. (4) Die mystische IVeltanschanung^naeb Askeri : cine Studic 
tiller das liherale Mdnchtuni im Islam in licit rage zur Kenntniss des Orients, 
* 5 i (>918). (5) Muhammed Ahduh (1905), sein Leben und seine 

tlu'ologisclt-p/iilusop/iisc/ie Gedankenwell : cine Studie zu den Refurmbestre- 
bungen im modernen Egypten in denselben Beilrtigen, 13, 83 -114 ; 14, 74- 
128. (6) Anch die niittelalterliche VVeltiehre des Orienls war bereits voll 
von idealen (xodankeii. 1 )erselbe : Die religiose Gedankenwell der ^cbildeten 
Muslinie im heutigen Islam (Halle, 1916). 

l.)ie Werke von Nicholson, Macdonald, Goldzihcr u. and. sind zu 
bekannt, als da.ss sic einer besonderen Avfzahlung bediirften. 1 )ie fiihrenden 
isJamischen Zoits'chriften in Kuropa verfolgtOB in Einzclt’ragen die dadurch 
aut'geworfenen Probleine. 


14—2 
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kommt es uns auf die Lchre, die thcoretische Grundlage 
der Kultur an, die uns inimerhin einigc Moffnung idealen 
Aufschvvunges I'iir die Zukunft geben. Das Volk und die 
gebildeten Kreise des Orientes haben neben den Regierungs- 
kreisen ein Eigenleben gefiihrt und ihre eigene Kultur 
entwickelt. Die Ouellen, die unsdieseerschliesscn, stromen 
ausserordentlich reichlich, so dass es nur die Schwierigkeit 
der Auswahl zu uberwinden gilt. Die folgende Studie fiisst 
auf der Auswahl von Prophetenspriichen, die Nabaliam 
verfasste untcr deni Xitel Santa il ar-rastl/\ 

Das Problem stellt sich also nicht so, dass die Ethik der 
islamischeii Philosophen, Theologen, gel^ildeten Laien, 
M vstiker zu untersuchen ware. Das in alien die.sen Schichten, 
die aufs starkste von Christentum, Hellenismus und Buddh- 
isnuis bceinflusst sind, die islamische Ethik das gewiinschte 
und von edlen Menschen erwartete Ideal errcicht, ist be- 
kannt. Es handclt sich darum, ob auch im breitcn Voike 
solche Idcale vorhanden sind, die das Mtinschenlcljeii auf 
das Geistige und den Altruismus einstellen, das Strehen 
nach Materiellem und den Egoismus wie Utilitcj^rismus iiber- 
windend oder doch massigend. 

Von den unendlich vielen Punkten, din das System der 
Ethik ausmachen,niogen folgende herausgeiiommen wordcn, 
die das Wesentliche bcleuchten : (t) Personlichkeit und 
Menschenwurdc ; (2) die Reinheit der Absicht ; (3) der 
Meroismus im Beispiele des Propheten, in dtai Beziehungcn 
des Menschen zu (a) Gott, (b) den Niichstcn, und (c') sich 

^ Beirut, r.310- als Quelle analysiort in dc.s Verfassers (1) 

religwse Gedankcnwelt des Vo Ikes bn heutigen (Hall<‘, i9i7,*S. xxvi f . ; 

vgl. von demselbcri Aus der Welt- und Lebensanschauung der iih'kischen 
fahrenden Siinger in Der Neiie Orient, 2, 143 48, November, 1917? Die 
tiirkischen Troubadours denken und empfinderi wie die Mdriche des Islam. 
(2) Die sittlich-religidsen Ideate der Bektaschi-Monche nach Mahmud Alt 
Hilmi, ebenda, i, 293 ff., Juni, 1917. (3) Die Geheiniiehre der Jezidi, der 
sogenannten “ Teu/elsanbeter,'^ ebenda, 2, 105 ff., April, 1918. (4) Dir 

Geheimlchre der Druseri in Korrespondefizblatt fur Ani/irofio/ogie, Ethnologie 
und Urgeschichte,i^\iz\xri^\iom 11 December, 1917; aueh Sitzungsberichte 
der Anthropologischen Gesel/schaft zu Bonn, 1917, S. 28-39 — reich an 
gnostisch-mystischen Ideen. (5) Mystische I'exte aus dem Islam. Drci 
Geduhie des Ihnu-DArabi It 240 (nach Nicholson, Tarjiimdn al-aslnvdu}), 
Bonn, 1912 in Kleine TextefUr Vorh^sungen u. Ulmngen,\\x^^^g, v.Liet/mann, 
No 105. (6) Mbnehium utijl Mbnchsleben im Islam tfach Scharani in 

Beilrdge tur Kenntniss des Orients, hr.sgeg. v. Grothe, 12, 64-129 (1915). 
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selbst ; {4) die Skala der Lebcnsgiiter ; (5) Eigenschaftcn 
des Sittlichen itn allgemeinen {a) Innerlichkeit (die Hthik 
des Islam ist eine Gcsinnungsethik), {b) Ernst, (c) Einheit 
iind Harmonie der KriLfte. Dass die dem Propheten in den 
Mund gelegten Ausspriiche nicht als historische Quelle 
gelten konnen, sondern nur nach ihrer inhaltlich-systema- 
tischen Seite in Betracht kommen, bedarf kciner Ijesonderen 
Rechtfertigung'. 

Dass der Muslim VViirde und Wert der menschlichen 
Person kennt und achtet, ergibt sich aus seiner Hochschiitz- 
ung der Gerechtigkeit. Heisst es doch in einem bekannten 
Sprichworte : Die Gerechtigkeit (’?«/<?/) ist die Halfte 

{nisf) der Religion.” Der Sinn dieser Tugend besagt die 
“ gleichmassige Verteilung” ohne Ansehung der Person. 
Der Machtige stehtdem Schvvachen, der Reiche dem Armen 
in seinen Eorderungen auf Gerechtigkeit gleich, und wenn 
ein Muslim auch alle seine rituellen PHichten zeitlebens 
treu et*fijllte, aber gegen seinen Nachsten ungerecht war, 
wird er am jungstcn Tage von der liimmelsbriicke in das 
Hollenfeuer*gestossen'. In noch hoherem Masse ist die 

’ In einer unifasst^nderen Darslcllung miissten noch cirui grosse Anzahl 
anderer Prol)lenie zur Sprachc komirien, z. H., (r) die Einstelliing des 
Muslims zu Welt und Leben, {2) die Motivationcn der Handlungen, 
(3) das Pflichtbewusstsein, (4) Kriterien und Prinzipien des sitllich (luu n, 
(5) Autonomic und Hetcronomie (Gesetzlichkeit), (6) Sinn des etliischen 
J,ebens, (7) elhische WerturteiJe und Wertempfindungen, (8) Au/iassungen 
von Lohn und Strafe, (9) ethische Ideale, (lo) die Tugendlelin', (ii) das 
slttliche, Verhaltnis zur Uniwell, (12) das System der cthisi hcn Zicic 
(GUickseligkcit 'Muhammad (iott). Dieser ganze Komplex isl in den 
I’ahmen der IVt'/Zaiist/ia/iiii/x des Orient;den hineiAzustellen und durch die 
Aufhellung des IViSens und der Grundgedanken zu einer klarun Kinlieit 
zusaniinenzufassen, die zugleich noch auf den gesamten psychischen 
Organismus zu beziehen ist (Erleben, B(;wusstsein, Empfmden, Geluhl, 
Vorstellen, Wollen, Denken). J.)iirch diese Petiachtungswcisen wird uns 
letzthin die Kigenart der orientalischen Kultur und ihres Tnigers, des 
orientalischen Menschentypus (seine Seelenform) verstandlich werden. 
In den Quellen die uns der Orient zur Verfiigung stellt, ist ein geradezu 
unerschbpfliches Material fiir solche etliischen und kulturwissensehaftlichen 
Gntersuchungen enthalten. 

Horten, /v//i,7Vw Gcdankemvell d, Volkes, 339, 20; 354, to ii. ; 
279, 17; 285, 21 (ungerechtes Gut); 292, 6 u. (unbezahlte Schulden) ; 
298, 14 u., als Ideal symbolisiert in der “Wage der Gerechtigkeit," 339- 
348, 11. der Gerichtsverhandlung am jungstcn d age, 346, 5 u., auch dem 
Ausglciche der Werke," 347. Auf den seciitf} unteren Bogen der Himmels- 
briicko wird der Muslim nach seinen rituellen PHichten gefragt, auf dern 
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muslimische N achstenliebe ein Gradmesser fiir Menschen- 
achtung im Islam, da sie iiber den Kreis desstreng Gesetz- 
lichen hinausgreift und mehrals das Recht der Gerechtigkeit 
auf die Herzensbeziehungen des Menschen zum Menschen 
schliessen lasst. Die Religion des Islam zeigt sich hier in 
ihrem tieferen voluntarisch-sittlichen Erleben und in ihren 
Auswirkungen in den Handlungen des sozialen Lebens, 
zugleicli aber auch in ihrer Hochwertigkeit als menschen- 
verbriidernde Macht. “ Keiner ist in wahrern Sinnc ein 
Glaubiger, bis er fiir seinen Bruder (Mitmenschen) das 
wiinscht (und zu tun bestrebt ist), was er fiir sich selbst 
wiinscht. ” Das Ubel von Hass und Feindftchaft zwischen 
den Menschen wird an seiner IViirzel gefasst. Wir sind 
nicht nur zu iiusseren Handlungen der Nachstenlielje 
verpflichtet wie zur Armensteucr, sondern miissen unserc 
Gesimiuni^ dementsprechend reinigen und heiligen : dns 
selbstlose Wohlvvollen gegcn de,n N%ichsten gibt dem iiuss- 
eren Werke erst seinen Wert und ohne dies ist das Woscn dt;s 
wahreri Islam undenkbar. In Folge dessen wird die selbst- 
lose Niichstcnliebe schlechthin als das Wesoo des Islam 
bezeichnet. Den Fropheten (Sha'rani, Lavakih^ Kairo, i 30K, 
vS. 7t, H) fragte man: “Welcher Islam ist der beste?” (ob 
der hi. Krieg oder irgendein anderes gutes Werk). Der 
Prophet: “ Spende jedem (Bediirftigen), sowohl den du 
kenn.st als auch den du nicht kennst, Speise und Gruss.” 
Die Niichstenliebe in materiellcn Giitern und in der Gesin- 
nung des Wohlvvollens ist ebenso wichtiu' und ebenso alDc- 
mein auszuuben wie die Pflicht des Griissens, und'dieser 
H eroismus ist identisch mit der edelslen Form de^ Islam 
selbst. 

In diesen Ziigen fmdet sich eine reine Menschenliebe 
ausgesprochen, die sich auf die erkannte Menschenwiirde 
als solche stiitzt, sich daher auf alle Menschen erstreckt, 
ohne sich konfessionell oder national einzuengen. Offenbar 
sprechen sich in solchen Ausspriichen, die der heutige Islam 

siebenten, clem hochsten Hogen nach seiner Gerechtigkeit. Die Erfiillung 
der ritiiellen Pflicliten schiitzt ilin also nicht vor der Verdammnis, wenn er 
sich durch Ungerechtigkeit verging. Die Krage nach dieser ist die letzte 
und wichti^ste. Das Uberhandnehmen der Ungerechtigkeit wird als ein 
Zeichen des llerannahens des VVeltendes, also des tiefsten Grades des 
sittlichen Verfalles ajigescheni 303, i, 5). Das Idealreich am Ende 
der Zeiten wird das der Gerechtigkeit genannt (ehd. 307, 8 u.). 
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dem Propheten in den Mund legt, die er also als gottliche 
Satzung und Offenbarung empfindet, Stimmungen aus, die 
als Unterlage fiir die hochsten sittlichen Ideale dienert 
konnen, ‘‘ Der beste der Menschen ist, wer dem Nachsten 
am meisten niitzt und hilft” (153, to). “ Die Religion ist 
der gute Rat, den wir dem Nachsten erteilen ” (153, 3u.). 
Die iineingeschrankte Nachstenliebe wird daher als das 
Ausschlaggebende im Islam betrachtet, auf Orund dessen 
Gott die ewige Seligkeit vcrleiht (Ibnu-l-'Arabi, inuhd(lard/, 
Kairo, 1306, 2, I7<S, 23); “Gott macht den reich, der auf 
ihn vertraut, und erlcist den, der seinen GeschOpfen Gutes 
erweist.” Da^er ist (i 51, 3 u.) “der Islam gleichbedeutend 
mit edlen ethischen Itigenschaften ” (S(;lbstl3elierrschung 
ebenso wie Selbstlosigkeit). Sie miis.sen sich besonders im 
Unglilcke zeigen (154, 5) ; “ Bcsuch' alle zwei oder drei 
Tage den Kranken ; dann mehrt sich die gegenseitige I aebe.” 

D(ir Hegriff der Ahsicht ist ein Kern{)unkt der islami- 
schen Moral, die dadurch zeigt,dass sie eine Gcsinniingsnioral 
ist. Die Absicht ist nicht nur eine riluelle — in die.ser hat 
man den Gsgenstand der rituellen Ilandlnng zu formulieren, 
die man vollzichen will- — sondern auch eine moralise he. In 
dem besonderen Gerichte, das gleich nach dem Tode statl- 
findet, tritt die Seele, die sich vom Korper getrennt hat, 
vor Gott mit den Worten ' : “ Ich komme zu Dir mit Dir 
selbst.” Bei ihrem Mandeln war die Seele von keinem 
andern als von Gott erfullt. Nur IJm erstrebte sic in ihrer 
“ Absicht, ’’indem sie sich von alien weltlichen und aussergott- 
lichen Zielen abwandte. Damit ist der bekannte Ileroismus 
der Mvstiker wesensglcich, der jf^de Spur von Kgoisnius und 
Weltlichkeit dem Polytheismus {shirk) gleichsctzt ; denn 
waklt man etwas anderes als Gott zum Ziele seines 
Strebens, so setzt man ein Ge.schwpf an der Stelle des hoch- 
sten We.sens oder einen zweiicn Gott an die Stelle des 
ersten. jeder Hgoismus gilt also nach dieser extremen 
p'ormulierung als die grosste und unverzeihbarste Slinde, 
als der schlimmste Abfall von der wahren Religion. 

Der Heroismus ist der sicherste und tiefst sondierende 
Mas.sstab einer Ethik, durch den ihre hochsten Ideale, inner- 
sten Motive, letzten Ziele, kennzeichnenden Eigenschaften, 

’ Ad-dourra al-fdhira, la perle prltieu^c, cd. Lucien (juuticr (1878), 
S. 17, 2. 
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Wertungen beziiglich cler uncndlichen Skala der Lebcns- 
giitcr, Kriterien des Guten, Prinzipien und Wesen am 
klarstcn aufgedeckt werden. Der Heroisrnus ist die Bliite, 
die aus den geheimnisvollen Kriiften der Gesinnmig, des 
Erlel)en.s, der Einstcllung zu Welt und Menschenleben cm- 
porgesprosst ist. Der Muslim iibertriigt seine ethischen 
Ideale auf die Person Muhammads und gestaltet diese zu 
einem Spiegelbilde seines eigenen hochsten sittlichen 
Wollens und Strebens um, und diese Idealgestalt ist dann 
der Vorbi/d, dessen Nachfol^e die grosse LebenspHicht des 
Gliiubigen ist (vgl. die Parallclbildung der Nachfolge 
Christi). Der Prophet war nach einer Aus.sage Alis (93, 10) 
der freigebigstc, vveitherzigste, wahrste, treuste, mildeste, 
selbstloseste Mensch, und nach Anas (93, 5) der gottes- 
fiirchtigste, edelstc, mutigste, gercchteste, enthaltsamste 
Mann, geduldig in der Ertragung der Fchler des Nachsteu, 
ein treuer Freund (94 a), von gewinnendem Wesen (95, 4), 
voll Wohlwollen gegen .seinen Diencr {99, 7), nacEsiclitig 
(100, 10), leutselig, liebenswurdig, mitleidsvoll, bescheiden, 
ohne Stolz, Zorn, Minterhaltigkeit (93, 7). Jn der Ver- 
sammlung konnte man ihn von den andern ausserlich nicht 
unterscheiden (i 19, i). Er ermahnte sie (120, <S) : “ Seid 
bescheiden, gerecht, nicht hochmiitig gegeneinander und 
bleibt treue Diener Gotles und unter euch Brilder!' Tiiglich 
(i 14, 9) erkundigte er sich, ob ein Kranker in der .Stadt sei, 
den er besuchen konne, obein l.,t!ichenbegangnis stattfmde, 
um sich ihm anzuschliessen, und ob jemand sich durch 
einen Trauni bedriickt fiihlc, um sich diesen erziihlen zu 
lassen. Sein selbs/.loser Edelsinn liess ihn keine Bitte 
Bedurftiger abschlagen (121, 10). Wenn er etwas nicht 
gewahren konnte, schwieg er. da er es nicht ul)er sich braohte, 
nein zu sagen. Bf^sitz der ihm zuhel verteilte er noch vor 
Sonnenuntergang (122, 6). Ein fiihlendes Herz hatte er 
fiir Kinder (97, 8 ff., ut, 6 u.). Mil ihnen war er der 
ergdtzlichste Unterhaller und Scherzmacher. SogarGegner 
und Feinde suchte er durch Wohltaten zu gewinnen (vgl. 
das christliche “gliihende Kohlen aul dem Haupte des 
Feindes haufen ”). .Sellxst nach der Niederlage von Uhud 
wollte er seinen Feinden nicht tluchen (101, i); “ Ich bin 
nicht ge-sandt worden,” so sagte er, “ um zu lluchen, sondern 
als Prediger und ZeicheA gottlicher Barmherzigkeit.” 
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Die hochsten Ideale sind fiir den Muslim die religidsen, 
die kulminieren in der Liebe zu GoH (10, 2). Sie ist die 
Tugend, in der das Gliick der beiden Wohnortt; (des Dies- 
scits und jenseits) beruht. Daher sieht Gott (Ibnu-I-‘Arabi, 
I.C., I, roi, 9 u., 110, III.) auf die Gesinnung, das Herz : 
“ Die vorziiglichste Anrufung Gottes ist die des Herzens ; 
denn dieses ist dcr Ort, auf den Golt blickt." 

Abgesehen von der vertieften und durchgeistigten 
Religion ist es der Gedanke der selbstlosen N'dchstenliebe, in 
dcr uns der Kern des islamischen Heroismus entgegentritt. 
Gott ist “ der selbstlose Spender alles Guten ” (ga 7 .'dd), und 
daher ist “ das^elbstloso Gcben ’’ (gud) eine Tugend, in der 
der Mensch sich Gott zum Vorbilde nehmen muss. Ein 
Prophetenwort (152, 12) versichert uns, dass die heroische 
Niichstenlicbe uns den Eintritt in das Paradies erwirkt : 

Drei Dingo sind cs, die bewirken, dass Gott den Menschen, 
der sie beobachtet, nur leicht zur Rechenschaft zieht und in 
das Paradies einfiihrt : wenn du (i) dem Gutes crweisest, 
de.r dir Boses zufugte (dem etwas schenkest, der dir etwas. 
geraubt hat), (2) dem vcrzeihst, der dir Unrecht zufiigte 
und (3) mit dem in Verbindung zu bleiben suchst, der sich 
von dir getrennt hat.” Die Pflege der verwandtschaftlichen 
Beziehungen isilalud-rahimi) ist heiligste Pflicht, unddiii.se 
bleibt aucli dann noch bestehcn, wenn die Gcgenseite sich 
durch Abbruch die.ser Beziehungen {kat' ii-l-rahimi) ver- 
siindigt hat. In diesem Sinne versteht man auch das 
bekannte tiirkische Sprichwort : “ Tu’ das Gute und wirP es 
ins Mreer. Wenn die P'i.sche es nicht erfahren, .so weiss es 
doch der Schopfer’.” Die Selbsilosigkeit in Bezug aut die 
diesseitigen Giiter wire! als Gipfel ethischeii Handelns 
empfunden. Die Hoffnung auf jen.seitige Giiter tritt nicht 
als (;in Abbruch an diesem Hcrc^smus auf. wird nicht als 
verkappter Egoisrnus und Abfall vom Ideal emplimden. 
Dennoch wird auch hier noch eine Steigerung als miiglich 
empfunden, in der der Gebende sogar sein je.nseitiges Gliick 
fiir den Augenblick aus.serachtzula.ssen acheint {durra, 94. 
3, 97). Am jiingsten Gerichte erscheint jemand vor Gott, der 
kein gutes Werk besitzt, auf Grund dessen ihn Gott in den 

' Man hat {Dcr Islam, 6, 103 zu Nq. 156) eine literarische Abhangigkeit 
von Red. II, I betont, liarf danach aber jiicht den Sinn dieses .Sprich- 
wortes ini heutigen sittlichen Leben der Orientalen inissverstehen. 
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Himmel aufnehmen kann. Mit der Erlaubnis Gottes darf 
er sich ein solches von anderen geben lassen, damit es den 
Aiisschlag auf der Wage der Gerechtigkeit gebe. Er geht 
nun zu solchen, die reich an guten Werken sind, in der 
Hoffnung, von ihnen am ehesten ein solches zum Geschenk 
zu erhaken. Aber sie wollen ihni keines mitgeben. Er 
wendet sich dann zu den Armen, und es zeigt sich, dass 
auch im Jenseits die Reichen geiziger sind als die Armen. 
Jemand der nur ein einziges gutes Werk besitzt, tritt ihm 
dieses sein gauzes moralisches Besitztum ab, obwohl er sich 
dadurch der Gefahr aussctzt, selbst die ewige Seligkeit zu 
verlieren. Da liisst Gott beicie in den I Iini;mel eingehen. 
Ebenso entscheidet Gott iiber den gegen seine Kltern un- 
gehorsamen Sohn, der sich anbietet, die Strafe seines Valors 
zu tragen, damit clieser selig werde. Beidc diirfen das 
Paradies betreten. 

Am jiingsten Tage peinigt eim; grosse Hitze die M(;n- 
schen, indem die Sonne mit ihrer Glut ihnen nahekommt. 
Der Thron Gottes sendet nun seine Schatten liber solche 
aus, die besoinlere gute Werke vollbracht baben, unter 
diesen iiber einen solclien, der Wohltaten spendete, 

sodass seine Linke niclit wusste, was seine Rechti; tat (chrisi. 
Einfl. Wolff, Muhamtnedanuche Eschato/ogie, 70, 8). 

Eine selbstlose Nachstenliebe iibt Muhanunad nicht nur 
in diesem sondern auch in jenem Leben, indem er am 
jiingsten Tage durch seine Fiirbitte den Verdammten das 
ewige Heil zu erwirken oder ihre Qual zu lindern sucht, 
selbst wenn sie Gegner und Feinde des Islam gewesen sind 
(Kommentar des littgurl zur Bnrda des Busiri, Kairp, 1326, 
S. 21 u.).— Wer (157, i) in grossziigiger Weise die Nach- 
stenliebe ausiibte wird nur eine leichte Prufung vor Gott zu 
bestehen haben und in den Himmel eingehen. 

Giite und Wohlwollen gegcniiber den Menschen ist 
daher ein Grundsatz des sozialen Verhaltens. “Gewinnet 
die Menschen durch den guten Charakter ” (151, 10). “ Ich 
bin gesandt worden," so sagte in vorbildlichem Sinne der 
Prophet (152, 4), “ um die Menschen mit Giite zu gewinnen.” 
“Jedes gute Werk am Niichsten ist ein Almosen ” (d. h. 
besitzt das hohe Verdienst eincseigentlichen Pflichtalmosens ; 
^ 55 > 5)* Daher haben wir die Pflicht, von clem Niichsten 
nur Gules zu sagen : “ Bewahre deine Zunge, es sei denn 
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im Guten ’’ (150, 3). Da dem iiusseren Verhalten diis innere 
entsprechen muss, 1 st es eine grundsiit/.liche Forderung, 
Gutes iiber den Nachsten zu denken'. Dcr Gedanke dct* 
feinen Riicksichtnahme gegen den Nachsten liisst sich eben- 
falls in diesen Rahmen stellen (^ 7 'ausend imd eine Nacht ott, 
Ibnu-l-‘Arabi, l.c. i, 172,21): “ Als Zeichen vollkommenen 
Glaubens gilt es, dass man sich nicht um das kiimmert, was 
einen nichts angeht.” Man soil keinem liistig fallen. 

Die Menschen sollcn eine Gruppe bilden, die durch die 
TJebe geeint wird, imd von dieser gilt (155, 5) : “ b.ine Ver- 
.sammliing von solchen, die sich lieben, wird nie zu enge.” 
Dass diese ]\\enschcnliebe nicht nur den Muslimen gilt 
sondern alien Menschen, geht schon aus den genannten 
I'exten uiid ihrern allgemeinen Sinne hervor, wird aber dazu 
noch aus solchen Prophctenausspriichcn bestatigt, die das 
Wohitun gegen die eigenen Glaubensgenosscn als die vor- 
ziiglichcre flandlung hinstellen. Die Wohltat gegen die 
andersglaubigen wird also als eine giite Tat vorangesetzt, 
die nichts an Hirer Giite verliert, wenn eine andere Hand> 
lung besser.ist (150, 5 u.) : “Die vorziiglichste Guttat ist 
eine Freude, die du einem Muslim bereite.st. ” 

Dcr Meroismus auf individual-ethischem Gebiete ist 
ebenfalls im Islam mit aller Entschiedenheit vertreteii 
worden. Die .Selbstbekampfung ist die schwerste PHicht 
nach den Worten des Propheten (150, 12): “ Der gefahr- 
lichste (am .scharfsten angreifende) I'eind ist dein eigenes 
Ich, deinc sinnliche Seele zwischen deinen beiden Seiten.” 
Die Geduld ist als tyjiischc und heroische Tugend des 
()rient:^len bekannt. Ebenso werden als religiose Piliehten 
empfohlen Nilchternheit (Weinverbot), Bescheidenheit und 
Demut im Gliicke. Mit andern soil man sich beraten (i 55 ' 
I u.) und nicht in Selbstuberschatzung nach eigenem Kople 
handeln. FaLsches Gerede ist zu vermeiden und die Wahr- 
haftigkeit zu pflegen (150, 12; 154, i) : “Sag die Wall rheit, 
selbst wenn sie bitter ist.” Die innere Wahrheit des ganzen 
Lebens als Ubereinstimmung von Gesinnung, Wort und 
Handeln ist nnzustrebeii. “ Keincr i.st ein wahrer Gottes- 
glaubigcr, bis bei ihm Herz und Zunge tiberein-stimnit.” 

' III dem tezjimel-vara^at (jetzt Perhlam, 9) fol. 5, 2 wird der 'ihsanu- 
z-zanni als eine strenge Pflicht und dariij von grdsserer Strenge als das 
siltlich “Bessere” (ia/uan) bezeichnet. 
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Die ausscre Haltung muss diesem entsprechen : “ Tadelns- 
wert ist die Kleidung, die der Welt, der Herrschsucht (41, 
i), Riihmsucht und dem Stolze dient. “ Wciide dich,” so 
sprach der Prophet (150, 8), “von den Geniisscn der Welt 
ab ; dann wird Gott dich lieben.” “ Zufriedenheit ist ein 
unversiegbarer Schatz ” (155, 1). Die Steigerung dieser 
Geringsehatzung der Welt zur Absage an sie und sogar 
Weltllucht wird dem Muhammad in den Mund gelegt (155, 
7) : “ Sei in der Welt wie ein P remder und Wanderer und 
rechne dich selbst zu den Bewohnern der Graber.” 

Die Sl’ala der Lebensgilter, wie sie das Wert<‘>iipfind(m 
des Muslims uufstellt, gibt uns einen tiefen Binblick in sein 
Seelenleben, Welterleben und ethisches Bewusstsein, und 
zeigt uns auf diese Weise die Art des orientalischen Men- 
schentypus, zugleich auch auf seine letzten Zielsetzungen, 
die transzendente sind, hinweisend. Auf der hbchsten Stufe 
dieser Leiter der Lebensvverte steht die Religion, und deren 
schonste Biiite ist die Mystik, in der die Religion und Gott 
die tiefsten Kriifte des Menschen erfasst und ausgestaltet. 
An zweiter Stelle steht alles Tuhische, auf das die Wissen- 
schaft (‘/ 7 w zumeist als Theologie verstanden), Kunst und 
die materiellen Gtiter folgen. In der Lehre vom Miirlyrcr 
zeigt sich diese Stufenfolge. Der Muslim ist verpllichtet 
fUr seinen Glauben alle Diesseitswerte hinzugeben. Auch 
die schiitische Lehre von der takijah (der ausserlichen 
Verleugnung des Glaubens trotz innerer Anhanglichkeit) 
widerspricht dieser l.ehre nur scheinbar. Auch die Schiitem 
haben zahlreiche Miirtyrer. Dadurch ist erkennbar dass 
der Muslim seine Rvdigion als einen Schatz betrachtet, der 
mit irdischen Giitern nicht verglichen werden kann und 
einer anderen Ordmmg als diese angehort. Beide Refche 
sind inkommensurabel. Dabei durchdringen die Jenseits- 
w'erte das Diesseitsleben und sollen es mit den Ausblicken 
auf jene hbhere Ordnung beleben. I 3 ie Wurde des Martyrers 
wird daher in iiberschwanglicher Weise hervorgehoben 
(Baguri zu Sanusi’s Katechismus, oft) ; seine Wunden duf- 
ten am jiingsten Tage w'ie Moschus ; fiir ihn wird bestandig 
(nicht nur beim jiingsten Gerichte) P'iirbitte eingelegt ; die 
Verwesung erreicht ihn nicht ; mit dem Propheten und 
grossten Htaligen hat er bein^ jiingsten Gerichte das Recht, 
p'iirbitte bei Gott fiir die'Siinder einzulegen, usw. In alien 
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solchen Urteilen zeigt sich ein Wertempfinden, dass der 
gesainten Lebensgiiterreihe des Irdischen das Jenseitig- 
Geistige, wie auf eincr ganz anderen libene liegeiid, iiber- 
gejordnet wird. Von den Diesseitsgiitern wcrden solche 
vorgezogcn und hoher bewertet, die den religibsen am 
nachsten verwandt sind und zu ihnen eine innere Zuordnung 
haben. 

Die ausseren, zeremoniellen Handlungen, die der Aus- 
senstehende zuerst von Islam kennen lernt, sind in der 
siltlichenAuffassungdcs Muslim Nebensache im Vergleich zu 
den irmeren Handlungen : der Ricbtung der Seele auf Gott 
und das Gute'i Daraus ergibt sich zugleich der sittliche 
Ernst, der aus der Lebensauffassung des M uslim spricht. Die 
sittliche Gesinnung wird in vielen Prophetenausspriichen als 
Wesen des Glaubens bezej’chnet, d. h. als das I leiligste, was 
der Muslim kennt. Schon die Freude am Guten und das 
Betriibtscin iiber das Bose gelten (156, 5 u.) als Hauptinhalt 
des Glaubens. Dieser besteht nach einer anderen Tradition 
(152, i) aus zwei Teilen, aus Dank gegen Gott und Geduld.. 

Aus dem, Gesagten ergibt sich die liinheil und harvio- 
nische Rhylhmik der ethischen Kriifte ; denn die Religion 
ist das einigende Band der moralischen Strebungen und 
Triebe, diezusammenfassende Kraftunddas allbeherrschende 
Motiv, das die Zielsetzungen einheitlich leitet. Diese in das 
ganze System der Handlungen eindringende. und es durch- 
ilringende Einheit ist der religiose Gedanke, der allc Ziel- 
setzungen auf ein transzendentes Gut richtet. Die irdischen 
Giiter werden danach beurteilt, ob sie von den jenseitigen 
ablenken — dann sind sie bose— oder zu ihnen fuhren — dann 
sind sie gute. “ Was wenig ist, aber geniigt, ist besser als 
das .Uppige, das von Gott ablenkt ” ( 1 55, 4 u.). Indem die 
natiirlichen Tugenden unter relig'dsern Gesichtspunkte und 
als zum Wesen des Islam gehdrig betrachtet werden, wird 
die ganze Sphiire des Natiirlichen durch das Ubernatiirliche 
geheiligt ; “Der Islam ist identisch mit edlem Charakler" 

(151. 3 u.)- 

Die Einheitlichkeit dieser sittlichen Ordnung ist ein 
Symbol und Au-sdruck fiir die Piinheitlichkeit des Welter- 
lebens, das der Orientale besitzt. Seine Abgekliirtheit, 
Ruhe und Beschaulichkeit fallen dem unruhigen und hastigen 
Abendliinder auf. Diese innere ‘Ruhe, die eine gewisse 
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Oberlegenheit iiber die kleinen Ereignisse des Alltags 
bedeutet, wurzelt darin, dass der Orientale das Weltsiel mit 
dejn Lebensziele in Einklang bringt. Gott ist das Zicl der 
Welt und des Einzellobens. jeder Muslim strebt nach der 
Vereinigung mit Gott {imsul) und dem Erschauen Gottes 
{riijah). Der Vermittler ist die ins Ubernatiirliche gestei- 
gerte mystische Person Muhammads, die fur den cinzelncn 
GliiLibigen cine geistige Kraft bedeutet, eiiu; Quelle von 
Hilfen imd (^naden, ein Zie/ dem or sich nahern soil (8, 1 1). 
Dieses Streben ist l^iebc. Die Liebc zit Goti, die das Grund- 
motiv alles Handelns ist, wird also gcleitet durch die Liebc 
zur mystischen Pet'sem des Propheten (9, 10), vnd nach dieser 
bemisst Gott sogar die Art und Stufe der ewigen Seligkeit 
des Glaubigen (9, 14) : “ Das ewige Gliick und die VVonne 
der Seligen wie auch ihre Slufen im Himmel werden be- 
mt;ssen nach der Greisse der Liebe die der Mensch deni 
Propheten weiht.” 

In der islamischen luhik offenbart sich ein Geniu,*^, dem 
ps gelungen ist, die schweren Fesseln der Gesetzesreligion 
zu erleichtern und zu v(;rgcistigen und der matyriellen Aus- 
senvvelt der Religion Innenwelt und cine Seele zu geben, 
und nach dieser Seele muss man Islam und Orient beurteilen. 
Die lirkenntnis dieser wird meines Erachtens nicht so sehr 
durch llerbeischaffung neuen Materials an Texten und 
Tatsachen gefordert werden als durch die kulturwissen- 
schaftliche und })sychologisch<j Durchdringung der bereits 
zuganglichen Materials. Die lithik kann nur im Rahmen 
der Gesamtkultur des Orientes verstanden werden, derm der 
Orientale erlebt seiije sittliche Lebensordnung als Feil der 
Ganzheit von Welt und Dasein, in der er gestellt 1 st. In 
seiner Weltanschauung sucht er alles in einern Bildo, zu 
vereinigen, und aus diesein entnimmt er die Motive seiner 
Handlungen. vSo fugt sich alles zu einer harmonischen Ein- 
heit, die freilich ihre Verschiedenheiten aufweisen wird nach 
Rassen, Zeiten, Provinzen und schliesslich Individuen, ferner 
nach politischen, sozialen, privaten und wirtschaftlichen 
Verhalcnissen. In dieser U ntersuchung sollten nur die 
allgemeinsten Ziige, Krafte, Lebenstendenzen und Lebens- 
geftihle der islamischen Ethik an einzelnen I'atsachen des 
Orientalischen Geisteslebens; nachgewiesen werden, damit 
man aus ihnen ihre Enttvicklimgsfahigkeit beurteile. Das 
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Orientalische Leben ist in mittelalterlichcn Formeln befangen. 
Wcnn sich nun herausstellt, das deren Geist mit dem unserer 
europaischen Kultur in wesentlichen Ziigen iibereinstiniint,- 
so wird man ein inneres Verstiindnis (trotz noch so starker 
iiusserer Vcrschiedenheit) zwischen Orient und Okzident 
nicht fiir unmiiglich, ja sogar als wahrscheinlich und natur- 
gerniiss betrachten, und dam it ist der Begriff der “ Entwiek- 
lungsfiUiigkeit ” gegebcn. Wenn zvvei Wclten bestehen, die 
wie Morgenland und Abendland in ihren Ticfen so wesent- 
liche Fiihlung mit einander haben, wenn sie auch an der 
Oberfliiche verschiedene I' ormen zeigen, so muss es miiglich 
sein, dass beiei; zu einer V'^erstandigung gelangen, und die 
wahren Fortschritte der Kultur, die nicht nur triigerische 
Aussenseite und Scliein sind, wird der Orient als mit seinem 
VVesen ubcreinstimmend erkennen und annehmen. 

' M. HokTKN. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE DlWAN 
OF NIZAMI 

‘Awfi.ed. Browne, ii, p. 397, and Dawlatshah, cd. Browne, 
p. 129, affirm in their biography of the Persian poet Nizami, 
that he left besides the famous Kkanisa also a dlwan or col- 
lection of minor poems of which they give different specimens. 
The same thing is attested by the poet Jarni in his Beharislan, 
ed. Schlechta-Wssehrd, p. 98, who cites the sJtimti jr/iasa/ that 
also is recorded by the former. Prof. Browne in discussing 
these testimonies {A literary history of Persia, a, p. 402) 
observes however with special reference to Dawlatshah ; “but 
it must be remembered that there were several other poets 
of this name, whom this very inaccurate biographer is quite 
capable of confusing with the subject of the present .notice. 
If such a dlwan ever existed in reality it appears long ago 
to have been lost and forgotten.” 

We may safely agree with Prof. Browne in his verdict 
on the accuracy of Dawlatshah, but there remain the testi- 
monies of ‘Awf i and J ami and above all that of N izami himself 
^J.aild u Majnun, ed. Bombay, p. 8) which was considered 
as decisive by Bacher in his well-known biography of the 
poet. He states therein cxprc.ssly that he himself arranged 
his dlwan before the composition of the Laild u AJajnuti, 
i.e. before the year 584 (xi88). The fact that the dlwan 
once existed is consequently beyond doubt, and that the above 
named biographers have derived their extracts from it is very 
probable. If it yet existed in their life-time we should wonder, 
if no copy had been haivJed down to us. With a view to 
ascertain this question I examined the catalogues of Persian 
MSS published in Europe and found mentioned three copies, 
viz. two in the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Cat. nos. 6 1 8, 6 1 9) 
and one in the Prussian National Library at Berlin (Pertsch 
no. 691, 2). P'roni the description by the authors of the cata- 
logues it resulted that the work contained in these copies 
was the same, and tho.se of Oxford being unaccessible to me, 
I solicited from the Director* of the Berlin Library the loan 
of the MS in question, It is with much gratitude that I can 
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record here that the MS was g^raciously sent to me to be con- 
sulted at leisure here at Utrecht. 

As to this MS, which belongs to the collection Sprenger, 

I have almost nothing to add to the description in the Berlin 
Catalogue. The volume contains first the diwan of Zahir ad- 
din Faryabi ; that of Nizami written in a fine ta'lik character, 
quite different from that of the former part of the MS, occupies 
only 43 folia (fol. 1 15’' 157'’). There is neither introduction 
nor subscription; the poems are arranged in the usual man- 
ner : kasidas, ghazals arranged alphabetically according to 
the rhyme words, kit'as and rubd'is. The limited number of 
poems contain kl in the vol. confirmed at once the statement 
of ‘Awfi and Jainl that save for the niathnawis very little 
poetry has been handed down from Nizami, and proved that 
Dawlatshah, speaking of 20,000 verses, has grossly exag- 
gt;rated. But strange to say, the diwan does not contain the 
verses mentioned by the; former, though those mentioned liy 
the latfer are to be found on fol. 136'. It appears therefore 
that we have really before us the diwan arranged by the poet . 
himself aboyt 5<S4 (1188) and tliat the verses cited by 
‘Awfi are missing in the dhvan because they were com- 
posed at a later date. However, this conclusion needs fuller 
probation, particularly because the first kaslda contains at the 
end a statement which is hardly consistent with this date, 
though it makes it not impo.ssible. It runs as follows : 

A 

The poem is accordingly a direct imitation of another com- 
posed by KarnM, by whom scarcely any other person can 
be meant than Kamal ad-din Isma'il Ispahani, who died at 
a much later date than Nizami, viz- in 1237. But as he was 
already among the panegyrists of the Khwarizmshiih I'akash 
(ti 199) a chronological difficulty need not be admitted, least 
of all, if the same poet is referred to by Nizami, Khusrau u 
Shirln, ed. Bombay, p.43, under the designation 
Kamal, it is well known, bore the surname jSu-. For 

the rest, no allusion whatsoever to known names or dates 
occurs in the poems that is inconsistent with the life-time of 
Nizami. The kasidas, not eveti amounting to a dozen, an^ 
not, as is frequently the case, panegyrics on some princes or 
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emirs, but religious hymns with a more or less pronounced 
Sufi character. The same remark applies to the poems of a 
’different \dnd, ghasals and ruba'ls occurring in the diwan, 
that cited liy I)awlatshah being really a very good specimen 
of the spirit that pervades this poetry. One single example 
bearing on the sense of occurring fol. 136^ may there- 
fore suffice : 


^ 

^ 

* U~9i J> (,^'j 

* «Li.> <juU^ 

* j 3 

^ Wiiwt 6^1X5 mF 4^ 

The following, written on fol. 151”, is more rnorali/.ing : 

J^ m j\ y 

L5^ j ^ ^ 

A 

jLj j\ O J 

A 

w.AW,>b 

t 

* 

After perusing these vti’'ses we may easily explain why the 
dhvan has never acquired the immense popularity of the 
poet’s and has been handed down only in a few copies. 

Nizami is, as Prof. Browne remarks, the acknowledged master 
of romantic mathnawl, he is perhaps equally great as a 
didactical poet, but he is not specially distinguished in other 


wl 

w9Li£X>t j 

^ ^ j\ d,^ jub 


A 

j\j^ J^y ^Jji«wO 

* 

A 

^iU) ^y c-ij >b A-J ^IJ ^Jb 
jXb J> Aa.>>>^ Oy^ 



' "J'hc dissimilarity of the rhyme-word is in this case not strictly regarded 
as a fault, ^ and (ji being interchangeable. As to the vowel cf. the rhyme- 
word of the following verse ’^}d the example cited from Nizami himself by 
Vullers, Lex,pers, hit. l, 830^ 
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forms of verse, such kasldas,ghazais ox ruba'is, that make 
the contents of a diwan. When he condescends to write 
panegyrics, e.g. in the dedications of his greater poems, he 
is nearly insupportable and addresses [Kkusrau ti Shirln, 
ed. Bombay, p. lo) to Kizil Arslan verses like this : 

dUl*. joj 

for which he was severely criticized by a pedant who observed 
that the rhvmc was dc;ficient, as the last word should cor- 
rectly be pronounced haliik. The cow, replied our Sheikh, 
cares not for l,|tc rulc;s of grammar. Sec the Nigaristdn of 
Ghafifari, ed. Bombay, 1275, p. 223. 

That the diwan contains really the work of the great 
Nizami and not that of another poet of the same name is 
clear from the fact that not only his name, but also his 
domicile Cranja is occasionally mentioned in the poems. If 
not the work of him, it should possibly be considered as a 
forgery, but I see no indication why it should be such. There 
occurs absolutely nothing in the dhv'an that may not have’ 
been said by.tNizami. The spirit that pervades it is the .same 
that is also cons[)icuous in his earliest work, the Makhzan 
al-Asnir, quite in accordance with the fact that both date 
from the time of his youth. What is the case with the printed 
edition publi.shed at Agra' (1283), mentioned in the Oxford 
Catalogue and said there to be quite different from that which 
we possess in MS, I do not know, as I never saw the volume. 
If genuine, which appears very doubtful, it may’ contain a 
later redaction, as we have learnt from the extracts given by 
’Awfi apd Jaini that not all the poetry “handed down from 
Nizami has been collected in the MSS of his diwan. 

• 

‘ The Bombay ed.^as »t,*. 
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LES mosAfirides de l’adherbaidjAn 

Uncertain nombre cle publications recentes relatives a 
I’histoire cle I’Armdnie ont attir^ I’attention sur les petites 
dynasties nnusulmanes cjui, voisines des pays habites par les 
Armdniens, n’ont vecu qu’en se reconnaissant vassales des 
Bouides d’abord, des Seldjouqides ensuite*. L’enchcvctre- 
ment de ces Etats feodaux est extreme, et l|ur histoire est 
obscure. On nous saura gre d’avoir rasscmble ici un certain 
nombre de fails qui aideront a fixer des dates, et par suite a 
eclaircir un certain nombre de points, sur lesquels les donndes 
des historiens arnnbiiens et byzantins sont insuffisantes. 

La dynastie des Mo.safirides a regne en Adherbaklj^n 
dans la seconde moitie du X“ siccle de lere chretienne et la 
premiere moititi du XI”. Ellese comjiose de huit princes', 
et fut renversee par les Seldjouqides en 1064. La table 
gcmialogique suivante aidera a comprendre Icilr succession. 


MosAfirides. 


I. Salhir Moliaiiimed ben Mosafir ed-Deiletni. 


2. el-Marzob:in 


3. Djestan. Ibrahim. Nac^ir. Kaikliosrau. 


r 


4. Wo h SO lid ban. 

5. lsma‘il, 

I . 

6. cbMarzoban 11 . 

I 

7. Ibrahim. 

1 

8. Abou-yalih Djestan. 


' Histoire universeMe^ par Etienne Asolik deTaron, traduite de Tarmenien 
et annotee par Fr. Macler; Paris, 1917 (dans les Publications de PEcole 
des I.angiies orientalcs vivantes). — J. J^urent, HArmhiie entre Byzance et 
V /slam depuis la conquete arabc jusqii’en 886 ; Paris, 1918 (these de 
doctorat-es-lettres). — Du memc, Byzance et les T^urcs Scldjoucides dans 
TAsie occidentale jusipben ro8i ; Paris, 1913 (these coniplementaire). — 
j.de Morgan, Histoire du pciiple arpt(hiien\ Nancy -Paris-Strasbourg, 1919. 

“ T^a liste en est donnee <;,n marge du Tdlrlkh de Monedjdjim Bachi, 
t. ii, p. 505. 
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I. 

SallAk Mohammkd ben Mosaeiu. 

Ce chef h(^rMitairc de laprincipaute de Taram* dans les 
montagnes du Deileni portait le surnom de Sallar ou Salar, 
“gdneraP" qu’il tenait de ses ancetres". Voici, pour les 
commencements de son pouvoir, ce que raconte Ibn-el-Athir^ 
sous I’annde 330 (941 ) : “I. Adherbaidjan etait alors soumis k 
Daisam ben Ibrahim le Kurdc'.ancien compagnondc Yousouf 
ben Abi qui I’avait servi et avait vu grandir son 

pouvoir au point de s’emparer de cette province : c’etait un 

^ Canton dans les montagnes qui dominent Qazwm au nonl, trcs 
fertile, bien arrosc, ct convert de villages florissants, au rapport de Yarioftt, 
qui I’avait traverse. Les Arabes ecrivent Tarm (cf. un vers de Motanabbi 
efte par YaqoCtt, et d’apres lui par Harbier de Meynard, JJictionnaire de la 
Ferse^ p. 392; voir aussi Istakhri, p. 204; Ibn-ITauqal, pp. 267, 268 ; 
i\fara(i(iy t. i, p. 195, et t, ii, p. 202), niais ils connaissent Tancienne 
orthographe persane iCxram^ Rarl)ier de Meynard, lax/d, ^ p. [31 

Moqaddesi, pp. 51, 355, 360 (vocalise ici tdrlm), Les Persans niodernes* 
appellent cette it^gion TaramhUy '‘les deux Taram/^ Tinferieur et le siipcrieiir 
( l.fanid-ullah Mostaufi, Nozhat el^Qalouh^ ed. l.e vStrange, p. 65; cite par 
llarbier de Meynard, id. op., p. 392, note i). yani‘ edDaiila Hasan-Khan, 
dans son Midat cl-holddn, t. i, p. 334, indicpie ces differentes graphics. 

“ Forme dialectale pour ser-ddr ; le groupe ni devient / gernine ou avec 
allongement de la voyelle precedente coninie dans sard.- sal. Cf. K. Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 280. 

lui 316 (928) nous trouvons Sallar, fils d'Aswar, comme seigneur de 
Chamiran, forteresse du Tararn (Ibn-el-Athir, t. viii, p. 142 ; Mas‘oildi, 
Prairies d'or, t. ix, p. 16), AsCir ben Chiroye, officier gilani de la suite 
du Sarnanide Na(;r, fils d’ Ahmed (l)efremery, Samanides, p. r3i etsuivantes) 
s’etait reqdu impopulaire par ses criiautes. II a*vait parini ses ineilleurs 
lieutenants Mardawidj ben Ziydr le Dellemite, fondateiir de la dynastic des 
Ziyarjdes, qu’il chargea d’une mission aupres de Sallar pour I’invitcr a lui 
obcir, mais Sallar et Mardawidj s’entendir^nt pour conspirer centre Asfar 
et marcherenc sur Qazwin ou etait le gouverneur sanianidc?, qui s’enfuit et 
ne tarda pas h etre tiie (trois versions ditterentes sur les circonstances de 
sa niort dans Ibn-ehAthir, t. viii, p. 143). La forteresse de Chamiran est 
appclee Samiran par Ya(|oilt, t. iii, p. 148 (cf. Barbicr de Meynard, 
Didionnaire de la Pe?\se, p. 318) ; O. le Strange, Eastern Caliphate, p. 226. 

^ Chrofticon, ed. 'rornberg, t. viii, p, 289; abrege dans Ibn-Khaldoiln, 
Tairtkii, t. iii, p. 413 ; Ibn-x\Iiska\vaih, t, vi, p. 64 et suiv. 

^ Daisam ben Sadalawaih (.Sadaloye) dans Ibn-Hau([al, p. 236, ce qui 
prouve qu'd cote du nom musulman de son pere avait persiste son nom 
iranien. 

® Sur ce prince voir Dcfremery, Mam%re. sur la famille des Sadjides^ 
dans le Journal asiatique de 1847, p. 37 et suivantes du tirage d part. 
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Kharidjite' ainsi que son pere, qui avait etc un adepte de 
Haroiin ech-Chari (le Kharidjite)%- qiiand celui*ci fut tu6, il 
en Adhcrbaidjan et y epousa la fille d*un chef des 
Kurdes de cette province ; il en eut Daisain. Sc joignant 
alors a Ibn Abi ’s-Sadj, il sYdeva, sa situation grandit ; il 
progressa au point de poss^^der TAdherbaidjnn apres Yousouf 
ben Abi ’s-Sadj^ La plus grande partie de ses troupes etait 
coinposec de Kurdes, sauf quelques petits groupcs de 
Deileniites, provenant de Tarniee de Wouchmg^r^ qui 
Tavaient accompagne en Adherbakljan. 

“ II arriva cnsuite que ces (rnercenaires) Kurdes devin- 
rent forts, prepon derail ts, et clominerent celtaines de ses 
forteresses et des regions de ces pays ; il jugea a propos de 
s’appuyer centre eux sur les Deilemites, dont il chercha a 
augmenter le nombre'^ ; parmi eux se trouv^aient Qa‘louk ben 
Mohammed ben Mosafir, ‘All ben cl-Fadl'\ et d’autreu. 
Daisam les couvrit de bienfaits, arracha aux Kurdes les 

* Charts })L c/iorat, Sur ce surnoni des Kharidjihis, voir Molalihar ben 
■'j'ahir cl-Ma(|disi, IJvre de la Cn^ation^ t. v, p. 142. 

Ce chef Kharidjite, surnomme el-Waziqi, entra a IVL^ssoul t!t y lit la 
priere solennelle eii 272 (885), puis il fut vaincu par el-\fo‘ta(lid en 28,3 
(896). Cf. Tabari, Atwaks, iii, pp. 2108, 2149. 

^ Ibn-KhaldoOn, t. iii, p. 413, a ici un passage (|ui no se trouvo pas 
dans Ibn-el-Athir cet endroit : “ Es-Saikari, lieutenant de Wouchnigh* dans 
le Djabal (Traq-‘adjami) vint on Tannce (3)26 et le vainquit (e’est a dire 
Yousouf) en Adherbaidjan ; puis il se rendit aupres de VVoiidinigir et lui 
garantit I’obeissance [ainsi (jiie la remise d'] une [certainc] sonime, en lui 
demandant des renforts qu’il lui envoya sous la forme dkne armee de 
Deilemites qui le suivirent ; cs-Saikari le vainquit, le chassa, et regna dans 
le pays.” C’est le resume de ce qua ecrit Ibn*el-Athir, t. viii, p. 261, oii 
"I'ornberg a im prime d ’a pres une note marginale ; le textc du MS. 

U porte le^on voisine de celle dlbn-Khaldohn. Ibn-Isfandiyar, 

p. 217, Zehir-ed-din, p. 175, et Ibn-Miskawaih, Tadjarib el-omamA* vi p. 3, 
ont aussi I^rachkari. , 

Frere de Mardawidj, fondateur de la dynastic des Ziyarides. Cf. 
A. Querry, Cabousname on Livre de Cabous (Paris, 1886), p. vi ; 
Defremery, Samamdes^ pp, 2 52, 253 ; P. M. Sykes, A History of Persia^ t, ii, 
p. 92 ; P. Horn, Geschichte Irans, [)p. 564, 565 ; Ibn-lsfandiyar, History of 
Tabaristan, trad. Browne, p. 217. 

Ibn-Khaldoiin, loc, cii.^ a^^jJI Ibn- 

w 

Miskawaih (t. vi, p. 65) se sort de Pexpre.ssion qui est 
claire. 

Ibn-Miskawaih (t vi, p, 65) ajoute Asf^r ben Siyadoilli. *Ali ben 
el-Facll etait un generaj de'^Bodjkeni cpie celui-ci avait chasse de 

son armee pour un acte qui lui avait deplu. 
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territoires ou ils s’^taient arrog6 la pr^poncl(irance, et fit 
arr^ter un certain nombre de leurs chefs. 

“ II avait pour ministre Abou ’1-Qasini ‘Ali ben Dja'far,* 
un indigene^ ; ses ennemis le denoncerent ; Daisarn lui fit 
peur, et il s’enfuit dans le canton de I'arain auprcs de 
Mohammed ben Mosafir; arrivd aupres de celui-ci, il vit 
que ses deux fils, Wehsoudhifn et el-Mar/oban, s’etaient 
faches avec lui et s’etaient empare*s de quelques-unes de 
ses forteresses® ; la cause de cette brouille (^tait les mauvais 
traitcments que leur pere leur avait reserves', ainsi qu’a 
d’autres. linsuite* les deux fils incarcererent leur pere 
Mohammed ben Mosafir et firent main basse sur ses biens 
et ses trcsors ; quant a lui, il resta scail, abandon ne, sans 
argent ni bagages, dans une autre forteresse. ‘Ali ben 
Dja'lar s’etant rendu comptc de la situation, se rapprocha 
cUel-Marzobt\n et se mit a son service ; il excita sa convoitise; 
a regard de rAdherbaidj.in, et lui garantit qu’il lui en facili- 
terait Ja conquiHe’’ et lui procurerait ainsi des sommes 
consid(iral)les dont il connaissait les modalites. 

' Uti des secretaires de I’.Ullierbaidjiin, <lit Ibn-Miskawaih, loco laud. 

' Staileinent de la forteresse de (,'hainiran, sa residence, dit Ibn- 
Miskawaih. 

'* Four des diflicultes pen considerables ajoiite Ibn- 

Miskawaih ; et cola, dil-il, a cause de son mauvais caractere 

lbn-cl*Athir resume par ce seul mot Ics details que Ton trouve dans 
Ibn-Miskawaih : “ VVehsohdhan sc lacha conlre lui et rejoignit son frere 
el -Mar^oban, qui se tro\ivait dans une <les forteresses d<t son pere dans le 
canton de laram. Mohammed ben Mosafir copiprit qu’il ne lui serait 
j)ossihle de se saisir de son fils ([u’apres favoir se[)are de son frere, et il 
<5crivit a el-Marzobiin pour le mander au[)res de lui, ‘Je ne resterai pas 
dans la forteresse apres son depart,^ lui dit VVehsoiIdhan... ‘Sors avec moi,’ 
lui repli(|ua el-Mar/.oban. Quand ils eurcAt lait une [)artie de la route, ils 
se saisirent d’lin messager que leur pereenvoyait secretement a la garnison 
de la forteresse, lui ordonnanl d’arreler Welisohtlhan des le depart d’el* 
Marzoban, et de le surveiller, ainsi (|iie le chateau. Ils s’etonnerent de cc 
fait, et le mecontentement les reunit centre leur [lerc. Arrives a la forteresse 
ou dfjmeurait leur pere, il se troiiva qu’il s etait rendu dans une autre place. 
Ils informerent alors leur mere Kharasoilye de !a lettre envoy ec par leur 

0 ^ 

pcTO ; celle-ci, qui etait une femme inlelligente ^3^, les aida s’emparer 
du chateau oh se trouvaient les provisions et les tresors de leur pere. 
Quand Mohammed ben Mosafir apprit cela» il ne siit quo faire et resta 
dans la forteresse ou il s’etait rendu, isole prive de ses richesses.” 

^ Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 66. 
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“ El-Marzob;\n le prit comme ministre ; ce qui rapprochait 
CCS deux personnaqes, en plus de ce que nous venons de 
Ynentionner, c’est qu’ils etaient tons deux Cht'ites. ‘Ali ben 
Dja'far dtait un missionnaire isnia'ilien, et el-Marzoban etait 
fort connu pour sa qualite de Chi‘itc‘; tandis que Daisam, 
comme nous I’avons vu, etait Kharidjite et detestait ‘Ali, de 
sorte que les Deildmites qui le servaient se degouterent de 
lui. 

“ ‘All ben Dja'far entreprit de correspondre avec ceux 
dont il savait qu’ils se detachaient de Daisam, et chercha a 
se les attirer, de sorte qu’un grand nombre des compagnons 
de celui-ci rdponderent affirmativement a lies ouvertures 
et que leurs coeurs se dcsaffectionnerent, en particulier les 
Dtl'ilemites. 

“ El-Marzoban marcha sur I’Adherbaidjan ; Daisam se 
porta son rencontre ; quand les armees furent en presence, 
pretes a combattre, les Dtjilemites se joignirent k el- 
Marzobdn", suivis de beaucoup de Kurdes qui reclam^rent 
,une sauvegarde. El-MarzobAn chargea centre les troupes 
de Daisam, qui s’enfuit.suivi d’une petite troupii en Armdnie, 
oil il chercha refuge aupres de I.lAdjiq ben ed-Dirani", a 
raison de I’amitie qui existait entre eux ' ; le prince armtinien 
le traita avec g^nerosit^;. Daisam recommen 9 a a entretenir 
de bons rapports avec les Kurdes, et ses compagnons lui 
sugg<5rerent d’eloigner les Dcilcmites a raison de I’ojiposition 


* El-Marzoljixn c%xit tenu par I'engagcinent (ju’il avail pris I"! I’egard des 

Batiniyya^,ove* (les Isma‘iliens), de sorte (ju’il lui permit de precher 

publifiuement celto doctfiiic (Ibn-Miskawaih, loc. cif.). , 

All nombre d’environ deux mille homnies (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 67). 

^ Khatchik Gagik, roi du Vaspourakan ([irovince de V'^an), regna de p 14 S, 
943. 11 etait le fils de la sieur dejSembatl",roi bagratide d’Ani, lariuelle avail 
epouse Grigor Dere'nik (Asolik de 'j'aron, /Jistoirc., trad. Macler, p. 17, n. 2). 
I.e surnoni de son pere, lu deinim, indiriuerait quel(}ue fonclion ecclesiastifjue 
dans un cloitre {deir) \ en Syrie, ce mot signifie “]>repose d’un couvent” 
(Cliche), mais il est plus probable que c’est le suriiom do son pere, Derenik, 
qui :i ete ainsi transfonne par les auteurs arabes par fausse assimilation i 
un mot de lour langue. Ibn-Hauqal {Bibiiotk. ^^eogr. ar., t. ii, p. 250) lit 
“ Ibn-ed-Diriini, roi de /awa/,an, de Van et de Wastan.” Il est devenu cd- 
Diwani dans I’edilion imprimee d’Ibn-Khaldoun, loc. cit. 

‘ Apr^s avoir combattu son oncle Sembat dans les rangs des Musulmans, 
il avail etc inslalle sur le trone de Vaspourakan par YoCisouf, here d’Afchin, 
general du Khalife Moqtadir-billah. Cf. J. de Morgan, Histoire, p. 135; 
A.solik, trad. Macler, p. 17. 
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que ceux-ci lui faisaienl tant au sujet clc la difference d’origine 
que de celle de religion; tnais il ne les econta pas‘.” 

Mis'ar ben Mohalhil, dont le recit nous a ete conserve* 
par Yaqodt, nous a transmis de curieux details sur les 
constructions entreprises par Mohammed ben Mosafir. 
“J’arrivais dans la citadelle du roi du Deilem, connue sous 
le nom de Samiran ; je n’ai rien vu de mieux construit et de 
plus vaste, parmi les residences royales ; car on y compte 
plus de 2,850 palais et iTiiaisons de differentes dimensions. 
Son premier possesseur, Mohammed ben Mosafir, avait 
I’habitude, loi'j^u’il voyait un travail bien execute et solide, 
de s’informer du nom de I’ouvrier ; il lui envoyait une somme 
d’argent pour le capter, et lui cn promettait le double s’il 
voulait se rendre a sa cour. Lorsqu’il se I’etait attache, il 
I’empOchait de sortir de la citadelle pour le reste de ses 
jours. En outre, il prenait les fils de ses propres sujets et 
les em[)loyait a ces travaux. CYtait un prince riche et 
cconoivie, qui epargnait sur ses dt^penses, bien qu’il poss^dat 
de gros revenus et des tresors con.sidcra!)les. A la fin ses. 
enfants, mus par un .sentiment de pitie a la vue de tons ces 
hommes qu’il traitait commedes captils, se nWolttireni contre 
lui. Un jour qu’il etait a la cha.sse, ils fenn^rent les portes 
de la citadelle et refuserent de le recevoir ; il fut contraint 
de se retrancher dans un autre de ses chateaux-forts. rous 
les ouvriers employes par lui, au nombre de cinq mille 
environ, furent mis en liberte et repandirent les benedictions 
sur leurs libdrateurs^” 

n. 

b'L-M.VRZOBAN, FILS UE MoHAMMKD BEN MosAFIK. 

“ El-Marzoban* regna en Adhf;rbaidjan et sa situation se 
maintint jusqu’a ce qu’il se brouilla avec son ministre ‘Alt 

^ 11 reconnut, dit Tbn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 67, la friiite qii’il avait com- 
mise en augmentant le nombre des Deilemitcs ; un cadi eloquent lui avail 

conseille de ne pas enroler plus de cinq cents hommes [do cette 

origine], mais il lui avail desobei. 

“ Iraduction de Barbicr de Meynard, Diiiionnaire de hi Perse^ p, ;^r9. 
C'est en 331 (943) que <:c voyageur visita Samiran. Voir G. le Strange, 
Pas fern Caliphate^ p. 226. 

Mohammed ben Mosafir epousa la fill|i de Djestan ben WehsoAdhan, 
qui regna de 251 (865) a 304 (916), et appartenait a la dynastie des 
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ben Dja'far pour les motifs suivants. Le ministre' suivait 
une mauvaise ligne de conduite a I’egard des compagnons 
d'cl-Marzobdn^ qui s’entr’aiderent contre lui ; il s’en aper^ut. 
et con^iit une machination contre el-Marzoban en lui faisant 
entrevoir les profits considerables qu’il tirerait d’une ex- 
pedition contre Tebriz : le prince lui adjoignit un corps de 
Deiildmites qu’il envoya contre cette ville”; rnais le ministre 
changea d’opinion a I’egard des habitants de la cite et leur 
fit connaitre qu’el-Marzoban I’av^ait envoyd pour s’emparer 
de leurs biens ; il leur persuada de mettre a mort les 
Deilemites qu’ils avaient aupres d’eux, et d’ecrire a Daisam 
pour lui demander de venir les rejoindre. Ils'iaitrerent dans 
ces vues ; il I'ecrivit a Daisam, et les habitants de la ville 
attaquerent brusquement les Deilemites et les massacrerent. 

“ Daisam se mit en route pour 'febriz avec les trou]x;s 
qu’il avait pu rassembler. El-Marzoban avait mal agi,a 
I’egard des Kurcles qui lui avaient demandd sa sauvegarde; 
lorsque ceux-ci apprirent la marche de Daisam sur J'ebriz, 
ils se joignirent a lui. A cette nouvelle, el-Marzoban se 
repentit d’avoir fachd ‘Ali ben Dja‘far *, puis il fassembla ses 
troupes et se mit en route pour Tebriz ; une rencontre entre 
lui et Daisam eut lieu hors de la ville ; cc dernier fut mis 
en ddroute, ainsi que les Kurdes qui I’accoinpagnaient ; ils 
revinrcnt sur leurs pas et se fortifierent’ dans Tebriz, oil ils 
furent assieges par el-Marzoban, qui se mit a entretenir une 
correspondance avec ‘Ali ben Dja'far pour ameliorer la 
situation, en lui prodiguant des .serments pour ce qu’il pourrait 
ddsirer. ‘Je ne demande, parini toutes ces offres,’ repondit 

Wehsofidbanides ou Djcstanides, dont on pent voir le tableau dans Slokvis, 
Manud, t. i, p. 125. 11 eut d’elle el-Marzoban. 

’ Ce niini.stre avait pour secretaire un certain AboiVSa'id ‘Is*, ben 
Mousa surnomnie ‘Iskoiibb, (|ui V) denon^a et cxcita el-Mar/.olwn a s’eniparer 
de ses biens (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 68). 

* Non tons ses compagnons, mais un certain groupe de sa suite, comme 
le dit Ibn-Miskawaih, loc. laud. 

•' Sous les ordres de Djeslan ben Charinzan, de Mohammed ben 
Ibrahim, de Dekir (Dhekir?) ben Awresfanah, et du chambellan el-Hasan 
ben Moljammed el-Mohallebi, entoures de gens de confiance (Ibn- 
Miskawaih, loc. cit. ). 

* Et d’avoir ecoute ses ennemis. Il prit alors pour ministre Ahmed ben 
‘.\bdallah ben Mahmohd, le revetit d’une robe d’honneur et lui donna le 
litre d’el-Mokhtar (Ibn-Miskawaih, p. 69). 

Corriger du texte imprime en 
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‘All, 'que la securite et la resignation de mes fonctions.’ 
Le prince, ayant accepte ces conditions, prom it de les executor 
sous serment. 

“ Le siege ayant reduit Daisam a la gene, il quitta Tebriz 
pour Ardcbib. ‘Ali ben Dja^flir rcyoignit alors el-Marzoban, 
et ils se rcndirent a Ardebil eii laissant des troupes pour 
continuer le siege de I'cbriz tout en entreprenant celui 
d'Ardebil". Ouand le siege se [irolongea, Daisam dcmanda 
la paix'^ et envoya des negociateurs a el-Marzoban a cet 
effet\* celiii-ci acquiesca a ses propositions : ils conclureiit la 
paix et el-Mar/^obanentra a Ardebil, traita Daisam genereuse- 
ment et avec de grands honneurs, et fut fidele a ses promesses. 
C’est alors que fut deinoli le mur d enceinte de la ville, pour 
punir les habitants d’avoir pris parti pour Daisain\ A partir 
de ce moment, le prone fut dit an nom d’cl-Marzoban dans 
tautes les niosquees de r/Xdherbaidjan”'. 

^ El-Mar/oban n’osa pas le j)()ursuivTe inimcdialemcnt, ])ar rrainlc de 
le voir s(; rctourner eonlre lui a la tctode ses iiuaidiants pendant 

<.}uc les habitants de 'febriz feraient uiie sortie snr ses derrieres ; il remit 
eette operation a plus tard (Ibn-Miskawaih, pp. 69-70). 

■ Avec la portion ijrindpale de rarmec (Ibn-Miskawaih, 1. vi, p. 70) 

* Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 72. A la suite des intrigues d’Abofi ‘Ahdallah 
Mohammed ben Ahmed en-No‘aimi (]u'il avail pris pour ministre ala place 
d’ ‘All ben l.)ja‘far et qii 'el-Marzoban avail mis dans ses interets en lui 
promettant le poste de vizir, IVailleurs la place etait reellement rediiiie a 
la derniere extremite (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, j)p. 70-71)- 

* C’etaient les principaux et les notables de la ville. Sur le conseil 
d’en-No‘aimi, el-Marzoban les lit arreter, de sorte que les habitants, se 
voyant prives de Icurs chefs, se souleverent et obligerent Daisam a faire la 
paix (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 71). 

* Ibn Hauqal, p. 237. Le geographe arahe nous a transniis des details 

curieiix sur ce demantelemcnl. “C’ctait ime muriiille merveilleuse que le 
Sallar el-Marzoban fit dt^lruirc, apres avoir fait inserire une exception dans 
la canitulation qu’il accorda aiix habitants, et dont il s’autorisa pour cette 
de'molition. 1/operation fut effectuee par les negociants et les proi)rietaires 
de cette ville ; on vit des riches, vetus de k^urs plus beaux vetemenls, saisir 
la pioche et travailler a cette oeuvre ; de meme les negociants Iransportaient 
la terre et les pierres dans leiirs manteaux on le pan de la mousseline de 
leurs turbans ; car on ne les laissait se livrer a cette operation que vetus de 
vetements somptiieiix de Merw et de ceux appeles monayyary de sorte qu’ils 
s’en trouverent totalerncnt depouilles et que toutc trace en disparut, ayant 
ete reduits a la misere par le pillage de leurs biens, Vexageration que fon 
mil k les poursuivre, et Icur dispersion dans les diverses regions, car ils 
etaient des fauteurs de rebellion et dc troubles.'' Auparavant, les biens des 
notables avaient ete conlisques, ce (jui produisit des sommes enornies (Ibn- 
Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 71). ^ 

® Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 72. 
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Knsiiite Dai'sam, peu rassure ^ I’egard d’el-Marzobin, 
liii demanda I’autorisation de retourner clans son chateau du 
■canton de Faratn pour y habiter lui et safainille, en se con- 
tentant des revenus qu’il pourrait en tircr', sans lui imposcr 
autre chose ; el-Marzoban y consentit, et Daisam s’etablit 
avec sa faniille dans son chateau.” 

C’est pendant le regne d’el-MarzobAn c[ue les Russes 
firent I’expddition fameuse qui niit en leur pouvoir la ville 
de Berda'a^ Deja, en 301 (913), ils avaient dirige une 
premiere entreprise centre .^rddbil*. Kn 332 (943-944), 
e’etait un naib (lieutenant) d’el-Marzoban cjpi comniandait 
la ville. “ Les Russes, arrives par mer,” ciit Ibn-el-Athir\ 
“avaient remontt^ le cours du Korr (Cyrus) juscpi’^i Berda'a; 
le ndib s’etait porte a leur rencontre a la tetc d’une armee 
de cinq rnille hommes compos^c de Di^iltimites et de volon- 
taires^ni'ds les musulmans (volontaires) furent mis enderoiute 
en un instant et les DeiMmites massacr(is jusqu’au dernier". 
Les Russes entrerent dans la ville et s’y comporteren4 bien; 
.mais la populace les attacjuait a coups de pierres’ et les 
injuriait, tandis que les gens raisonnabk".s s’eij abstenaient. 
Quatid cette situation eut dur^ quelque temps, les Russes or- 
donnerent a la population de sortir sous dix jours", mais ceux 
•seuls c|ui avaient des montures s’en allerent ; la plupart resia 
apres le delai imparti. Alors les Rus.ses en niassacrerent 
un grand nombre, firent pri.sonniers c^uelcpies milliers, ras- 
semblerent le reste dans la moscpiee cathedrale" en leur 


’ Trente mille dinars par an (Ibn-Miskawai'h, loco laud.). 

- Sur cette ville, voir*Le Strange, Eastern Caliphate^ p. 177 eUsuivantifS ; 
Yaqoflt, t. i, p. 558 ; EncyeJopalie de P Islam, t. i, p. C72. Nous neciterons 
que pour memoire Fr. J^^rdniann, Expeditio Russonim Btrdaam versus, im- 
prime a Kazan do 1826 a 183^?, d’apres \ Iskender-name du poete persan 
Nizhami. 

® Dofremery, Sadjides, p. 46 du tirage part. 

* T. viii, p. 308. 

® All rapport d^Ihn-Miskawai'h, t. vi, p. 100, ccs troupes se composaient 
de 300 Deileniites, autant de CaHoiik et de Kurdes, et environ cinq mille 
volontaires. 

'' 8auf les cavaliers, dit Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 10 j [parce qu’ils purent 
s’eiifuir]. 

^ Pour preter main-forte aux troupes du Sultan qui entouraient encore 
la ville (Ibn-Miskawaih, loc, lai/d.). 

d'rois jours dans lbn-Miska\vaih, ikid. 

^ Dunt ils ouvrirent les portes (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 102). 
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disant dc rachetcr leur vie. Un chrelien' .s’interposa et fixa 
une rangoii de vingt dirhems pour chaque homme ; les gens 
raisonnable.s acccpterent' ; quand les Russes virent qu’ils ne- 
pouvaient venir a bout d(i ces gens, ils les massacrerent 
jusqu’au dernier ; il n’en rechappa que ceux qui reussirent 
a fuirl Les Russes reduisircnt les prisonniers en esclavage 
et choisirent parmi les I'emmes celles qui leur plurent. 

“Apres que les Russes eurent agi commc nous vcnons 
de le dire, cela parut epouvantable aux musulmans : ils se 
souleverent au son de la trompette ; el-Marzoban rassembla 
le peuple et I’e^xcita a combattre ; le nombre de ceux qui se 
placercnt sous ses ordres sc monta a trente mille hommcs. 
11 partit tl leur tete, mais il ne chercha pas a resister aux 
Russes : il les attaquait tantot le matin, tantot le soir, et 
chacjue Ibis il en revenait en deroute. Cela dura de nom- 
bseux jours. Or les Ru.sses s’etaient diriges du cote de 
Meragiia t^t mangereut trop dc fruits, de sorte que la 
dyssenferic; les atteignit et (juc les maladies, suivies de niort, 
.se rnultiplierent parmi eux, 

“ Lorsqu’el-Marzoban vit que cette situation .se pro- 
longeait, il eut recours a la ruse ; il combina une embuscade 
(de la fa^on suivantc) : il marcherait contre I’ennerni avec 
ses troupes, puis reculerait devant lui, et au moment ou les 
soldats en embuscade se montreraient, il attafjuerait de 
nouveau. 11 communiqua ce projet a ses compagnons et 
disposa I’embuscade, puis il .se porta a la rencontre des 
Russes^ et les attaqua ; ensuite el-Marzobdn et ses compagnons 
reculerent, poursuivis par les Russes ; ils dtipasserent j dans 
leur rctraite] le lieu de I’embiiscade ; les troupes continiierent 
a fuir, sans que personne s’occupat de son voisin. Kl- 
Marzoban a raconte lui-meme cette aventure : ‘Je criai 
aux hommes de revenir a la charg'^, mais ils n'en firent rien, 

^ (J’etait un secretaire de cette ville, nomme Ibn-Sain'otin (Ibn- 
Miskawaili, ibid.), 

“ Mais non les autres, qui accusaient Ibn-Sam‘oQn do los soimicttre a 
la capitation. Le secretaire retira alors ses offres (f bn-Miskawaih, ibid.). 

Par un conduit souterrain ctroit qui anienait Tcau la mosqiice, ou 
encore ceux qui se racholoTent on sacriliant lours trosors. Quand il ne resta 
plus rion a prendre dans les maisons ou los l>ouli(|Ucs, les Russes reniettaient 
a lour prisonnier un niorceau d’argile scellc pour le uiottre a Pabri de toiUe 
revendication ulterieiire (Ibn-Miskawalh, ibid.). 

^ Ils etaient a pied, et leur chef etait mopte sur un ane (Ibn-Miskavvaih, 
p. 104). 
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a cause de la pour qu’ilsavaient des Russes. Je compris que 
si les homines continuaient leur ddroute, les Russes on 
'tueraient la plus grande partie, puis se retourneraient contre 
I’embuscade, la dccouvriraient et tueraient jusqu’au dernier 
ceux qui en faisaient partie. Je revins alors a la charge, 
suivi seulement de nion frere et de mon conipagnon \fdhib, 
son ministre]', et je rn’accoutumai a I’idde de perir martyr 
de la foi. A ce moment la plupart des Deilemites, pris de 
honte, se retournerent et chargerent ; nous bataillanies avec 
les Russes et nous criaines a I’embuscade le mot de ralliemcnt 
convenu entre nous. Ccllc-ci sortit dcrriere I’ennemi, et nous 
nous battimes pour tout de bon ; nous tuames beaucoup de 
Russes\ parmi lesquels leur chef: le reste se refugia dans 
la citadellc de la ville, qu’on appelle Chahristiin, ou on avait 
accumule des provisions considerables et ou ils avaient 
enfermc leurs prisonnicrs, femmes et enfants, ainsi que leiirs 
richesses.' hd-Marzoban les assiegeaet s’arma de patience. 

“ La noin^elle lui parvint alors que Aboh ‘Abditjlah el- 
IJosein ben Said ben F.Iamdan, cousin de Na^ir-cd-daula’’, 
avait ete envoye par celui-ci pours’emparerde ryXdherbaidjan 
et etait deja parvenu a Salmas. El-Marzobcin laissa des 
troupes^ pour continuer le blocus des Russes, rejoignit le 
Harnddnide et lui livra combat ; [)uis la neige se mit a 
tomber, et les troupes du 1 lamdanide se debandercnt, parce 
que le plus grand nombre entre elles se composait de 
Bedouins. Knsuite le blamdAnide re^ut une lettre de Naijir- 
ed-daula I’informant de la mort de Touzoun\ lui faisant 
savoir (ju’il avait I’intention de se rendre a Bagdad^.et lui 
ordonnant de venir.le rejoindre ; ce qu’il fit. 

> • 

^ Suivant Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 104, il etait suivi de son frere, de sa 
garde particuliere {kka^^a) et de scs esclaves {gkilman). 

" Sept cents, dit Ibn-Miska^faih, loc. cit, 

Sur le fondateiir dc la dynastic des I Tam dan ides a Alep, voir Cl. Huart, 
Hisioire. des Arahes^ t. i, pp. 315, 316, 327, 328, 341. 

^ Cinq cents Deilemites, mille cinq cents cavaliers Kurdes, deux mille 
volontaires (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 105). 

Emir du Dcilem devenu emir-cbomara, qui fit aveugler le Khalife 
el'Mottaqi ct le remj)la(^a par ebiMostakfi (Cl. Huart, /Vf. t. i, p. 315; 
Al-Fakhrl^ ed. H. Derenbourg, p. 385 ; trad. Amar, p. 492 et note 2. II 
mourut en 334 (945), non a Hit, comme le dit M. Amar, mais dans sa 
maison de Bagdad, au mois de Mobarrem j cf. Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. n8). 

Pour y combattre Mo‘izz-ed-daula qui venait de s^en emparer (Ibn- 
Mi.skawaih, ibid.). 
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“Quant aux troupes d’el-Marzoban, elles continuerent 
d’assieger les Russes, de plus en plus la proie de la maladie. 
Lorsque ceux-ci enterraicnt un homme, ils deposaient scs- 
iirnies auprcs de lui'; les Musulmans, apres le depart des 
Russes [fouillerent les tombes etj se procurerent enortne- 
ment de ces arines, Les Russes sortirent la unit de la 
citadelle, aprLs avoir charge sur leurs epaules les richesses 
et autres objets qu’ils voulaient emporter'', gagnerent les 
bords du Korr, s’embarquerent dans leurs navires et par- 
tirent. Les gens d’el-Marzoban furent impuissants a les 
poursuivre et a leur reprendre leur butin ; ils les laisserent 
aller, et Dieu purifia le pays de leur j)resence.” 

En 337 (948), el-Marzoban se init en marche vers Ret. 

“ II avait appris, en elTet, que les troupes du Khorasan 
menaient une expedition contre cettc ville et que leur avance 
elftournait loin de lui I’attention de Rokn-ed-daiilal Ensuite 
il avait envoyc un inessager a Mo’izz-ed-daula' : celui-ci lui 
avait fait raser la barbe et 1 'avait convert d’injures ainsi que 
son maitre, car ce messager etait sot. Fd-Marzoban jugea_ 
I’injure grave et se niit a rasseinbler .ses troupes; un des 
generaux de Rokn-ed-daula° avait reclame sa sauvegarde et 
lui avait fait cntrevoir la conquetc de Rei, en I’informant 
qu’il avait derriere lui d’autres generau.x qui attendaient sa 
venue. Conlirme dans ses ambition.s, il se troiiva en outre 
que Na9ir-ed-daula lui envoya un messager pour promettre 
de I’aider et lui conseiller de commencer par llagdad ; mais 
el-Marzoban fut d’un avis different. Il fit venir .son pere, 
ainsi. que son frere Abou-Man^our Wehsoudhan, et leur 
demanda con.seil a ce sujet ; .son pere lui deconseilla de songer 

’ Abou ’ 1 -Hasan Mohammed ben ‘Abd el-^^elik el-IIamd;ini (non el- 
Hamadhani com me le dit de (ioeje dan.s sa prt^ce de ^A rio, Tabari 
continuatus)^ auteur d’un supplement aux Annales de conserve en 

manuscrit a la Bibliotheque Nationale, funds arabe, 1469, r. i (unique), 
f. 90 V", donne un recil tres abrege de ces evenements ; il ajoute pourtant 
ce detail, *‘qu’on enterrait avcc le Rus.se sa femme, et son e.sclave s’il 
rainiait.” Cf. Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 106, 1. i. 

Ils brAlerent le reste et einmencrent ce (ju’ils vouliirent de femmes et 
d’enfants (Ibn-Miskawaih, t vi, p. 106). 

“ Frere de Mo‘izx-ed-daula. 

* Ahmed ben BoQye s’ctait empare de Bagdad le 1 1 djoumada I 33 1 
(19 decern bre 945), avait rccu du Khalife le litre de Mo‘izz ed'daula, et 
etait devenu le veritable maitre du Khalifat. Cl. Huart, a/>, at., t. i, p. 315 ; 
Sykes, Jlistory of Persia, t. ii, p. 94. 

® ‘All ben DjawanqoAla ; dans Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 174. 
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a Rei, mais il n’agreii pas cette maniere cle voir ; lorsqu’il 
prit congd de lui, son p^;re se mit a plecirer : ‘ Ou te 
chercherai-je, mon cher fils, apres cette journ^e ? ’ lui dit-il. 
El-Marzoban rcipondit: ‘Ou dans le palais du gouverne- 
tnent a Rei, ou parmi les morts.’ 

“ Informe de cette attaque, Rokn-ed-daula ecrivit a ses 
deux freres ‘Imad-ed-daula et Mo'izz-ed-daulapour rt^clamer 
leur secours ; Ic premier lui envoya deux mille cavaliers', et 
le second une armde sous le commandcment de Subuk- 
Tegin, leTurc", ainsi qu’un engagement, de la part du Khalife 
el-Mott‘-lillah, promettant le gouvernement du Khorasan a 
Rokn-ed-daula. 

“ Ouand I’amiee fut arrivee a Dinawar, les Udilemites 
se revolterent contre .Subuk-Tegin et entourerent de nuit .sa 
tente ; mais il enfourcha un cheval de rechange {nauba) et fut 
sauve ; les Turcs se rassemblerent autour de lui, et k;s 
Deildmites reconnurent qu’ils n’^taient pas en force pour 
reussir ; ils revinrent lui et le supplierent [de lepr par- 
donner I ; il agrea leurs excuses. 

“ Rokn-ed-daula avait commenc<^ a ruser avec el-Mar- 
zoban ; il lui avait ^crit avec soumission et en le couvrant 
d’honneurs ; il lui demandait de renoncer a son attaque, 
la condition qu’il lui livrerait les villes de Zendjan, d’Abhar 
et de Qazwin. 

“ Les envoyes allerent et vinrent a ce sujet jusqu a 
I’arrivde des renforts expedies par ‘Imad-ed-daula et Mo‘izz- 
ed-daula ; alors Rokn-ed-daula prit avec lui Mohammed 
ben ‘Abd-er-Razzaq ’, et el- Hasan ben el-Firozan^ lui eovoya 
des troupes sous les ordres de Mohammed ben Makan“. 
Lorscjue le rassemblement fut nombreux, il fit afreter et 
incarccrer un groupe de generaux qu’il soup(jonnait, et partit 

' Sous le commandetnent da chambellan Bars (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, 
1^- ‘ 75 )- 

'•* Chambellan de Mo‘izz-od-daula (I.)efremery, Samanides, p. 255 ; Ibn- 
Miskawaih, be. eit.). 

“ Ce personnage s’etait revoke contre NoCih le Samanide Nichapour, 
dont il etait probablement le gouverneur (Zhahir-eddin, ed. Dorn, p. 182, 
1. 14). 

■* Ceneral des Samanides, fils d’un onele paternel de M.akan et .sa 
creature. (Cf. Defremery, Samanides, p. 250, n. 75 ; Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, 
P- 35 ._l- 7 -) 

Sur ce [>ersonnage, chef des troupes de Khorasan, voir Defremery, 
Sifnanidcs, pp, 151, 152. ' 
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pour Qazwtn. El-Marzoban reconnut qu’il nc pourrait avoir 
raisoti de lui, mais il refusa de s*en retournc^r ; la rencontre 
cut lieu, Tarmee d’el-Marzoban' fut mise eri deroute, lui- 
meme fait prisonnier" ct transporte a Someirani^ oil il fut 
enferme. Rokn-(td-daula s’en retourna, et Mohammed ben 
‘Abd-er-Razzaq s’etablit dans les cantons de rAdherbakljan. 

‘‘Onant aiix compagnons d’el-Marzoban\ ils se rassem- 
blcrent autour de son pere Mohammed ben Mosafir et le 
chargerent de les commanvler. Son fils Wehsorulhan s’enfuit 
d’aupres de lui et se refugia dans une forteresse qiii lui ap- 
partenait. Mohammed agit mal a Tegard de Tarmt^e, et les 
soldats voulurent le mettre a mort : il s’enfuit aupres d(^ son 
fils Wehsoiidhan qui le fit enfermer dans une prison cHroite’" 
oil il rcsta jusqu’a sa mort‘\ Wehsoiidhan, embarrasse dans 
ses affaires, appela [a son aid(ij Daisam le Kiirde. parce que 
lesiKurdes lui obcHssaient ; il lui donna des forces et Texpt^dia 
contre Mohammed ben ‘Abd-er-Razzaq^ ; dans la rencontre 
qui eutvlieu, Daisam fut mis en deroute; Mohammed ben 
‘Abd-er-Razzaq dcviiit fort, setablit dans les cantons de 
rAdherbaidjan, et y per^ut les impots ; puis il retourna a 

^ Elio sc composait cc jour-la de cin(| millc Denernites, (jils ct Kiirdcs 
(lbn-Miskaw:uh, L vi, p. 175). 

Apres ctre reste ferme au centre, les deux ailes etant on deroute, avoir 
vu tomber devant lui son beaii-pere Beli -wedend Asfdjan 
ct captiircr ‘Ali ben Mlcheki surnomme Bollat, Mohammed ben Ibrahim 
(it un certain nomlirc de ses principaux lieutenants (Ibn-Miskuwaih, loco 
land,). 

^ Vilje de l’‘Tr{icp‘adjemi, situee a mi chemin entre Chiraz et Ispahan, 
sur la limite de la province du Kars (Yaejout, dans Barbicr de Meynard, 
Dicfunmalre de la Perse, [). 321). Ibn-el-Athir a passe sous silence tout un 
chapitre d’lbn-Miskawaih, t. vi, pp. 176 -178, oil celui-ci rapporlc les paroles 
mCmies^du vizir Abou ’ 1 -Fadl ben el- ‘Amid, charged de conduire le j^rison- 
nicr a destination par la route dnspahan. ,, 

^ Echappes au desastre, tels que Djestan ben Charmzitn, ‘Ali ben el- 
Fadl, Chah-Firoiiz ben Kurdoye, et deux mille hommes de troufie (Ibn- 
Miskawaih, t vi, pp. 178-179). 

La forteresse de vSisadjan ou il se trouvait lui inernc (Ibn-Miskawaih, 
t. vi, p. T79), il seize parasanges d’Ardcbil (Yaqoiii, dans Barbier de 
Meynard, JDictioiLnaire de la Perse, p. 335 ; l(;:uikhri, p. T()3 ; Ibn-Hauqal, 

p- 252)- 

® 11 mourut avant (]ue son fils cl-Marzobdn s eehappat de sa prison de 
Someiram (Ibn-Miskawaih, ibid.). Cet evenement est decrit en dcjtail plus 
loin. 

Nomme gouverneur de r'Adhcrbaidja'i par Rokn-ed-daiila (Ibn- 
Miskawaih, ibid.). 


ll F. V. 


16 
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R^i en 338 (949), entretint une correspond.ince avec I’^mir 
Nouh', kii envoya cles presents et lui clemanda pardon; 
celui-ci accueillit ses excuses et ecrivit a Wouchmgir de con- 
clure line treve avec lui, ce cjui fut fait. Ensuite Mohammed 
retourna a Fous en 339 (950), lorsiiue Manhour s’en vint 
attaquer Rei'.” 

En 341 (952) Daisam ben Ibrahim Abou-Salim s’enfuit 
de rAdherbaidjan ; nous venons de raconter la conquete 
qu’il on avait faite. Quant a la cause de sa fuite, e’est que 
Rokn-ed-daula avait fait arreter un de ses giineraux nomine 
‘All ben Micheki ; celui-ci sevada et gagna la montagne ; 
il y recruta dcs partisans, se rendit aupres de Wehsoudhan, 
fils d’el-Marzoban, et s’entendit avec lui ; ils se preterent 
un concours mutuel contre Daisam. Ensuite el-Marzoban, 
comme nous le verrons plus loin, s’empara de la forteresse 
de Somdiram ; dcs lettres, oil il annon^ait sa delivranee, 
parvinrent a son frere et a ‘Ali ben Micheki ; il ecrivit de 
memo aux Deilemites pour les mettre de son parti. Or 
Daisam ne connaissait pas son evasion ; il pensait que 
Wehsoudhan et ‘Ali ben Micheki le combattaient [senlsj. 
Il avait un ministre connu .sous le nom d’Abou-‘Abdallah 
en-No'aimi ; ddsireux de lui confisquer sa fortune, il le fit 
arreter, et prit pour secretaire un homme (]ui ecrivit a ce 
ministre ; celui-ci, usant de ruse, repondit affirmativement a 
tout ce qu’il demandait et le lui garantit au moycn d’une 
somme cl’argent ; alors Daisam le mit en liberte, lui livra son 
secretaire et le rdtablit dans sa situation. Puis Daisam 
partit, le laissant a ArdObil comme son lieutenant pour y 
percevoir Targent-qii’i! lui avait pirodigud Apres cela en- 
No'aimi fit mettre a mort ce secretaire et s’enfuit, avec tout 
ce qu’il possddait, aupres d’‘Ali ben Micheki. 

“ Daisam etait dans k;s environs de Zendjan quand cette 
nouvelle lui parvint. Il retourna a Arddbil, mais les Deile- 
mites essayerent de provoquer dcs troubles dirigds contre 
lui, et il leur distribua les sommes d’argent qu’il pos.sedait. 
La nouvelle lui etant arrivee qu’ ‘Ali ben Micheki marchait 
sur Ardebil a la tete d’une troupe peu nombreuse, il courut 
a sa rencontre ; dans la bataille qui fut livree, les Deilemites 

‘ Nolih, fils de Na(;r, le .Samanide. 

“ Ibn-el-Athir, t. viii, pp. ,^’60-361. 11 s’agit de Matu;oiir, fils de Qara- 

Tcgin, fiui altaqua Rei en 339. Cf. Defremery, Sawanides, pp. 147 -148. 
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le quitt^rent pour se joindre a ‘Alt ; Daisam, en d^route, 
s’enfuit en Arnienie entoure d’un petit nombre de Kurdes. 
Los rois d’Armenie lui portcrent quelque chose dont il se' 
saisit. 

“ La, il apprit le depart d’el-Marzoban, sorti de la forte- 
rcsse de Sonieiram, pour Ardebil, sa conquetc do I’Adher- 
baidjan, et I’envoi d’un corps expeditionnaire de son cdtd. 
Le sejour lui devenant impossible, il s’enfuit d’Armenic vers 
Mossoul et Bagdad, ou il arriva en I’annee 342 (953)'. 
Mo‘izz-cd-daula le re(jut avec honneur et le tndta genereuse- 
ment' ; il sejtiurna aupres du Bouide, menant une vie 
agreable. 

“ Puis sa famille ('.t ses cornpagnons, restes en Adher- 
bai'djan, lui ^crivirent pour rdclamer sa presence ; il partit 
de Bagdad en 343 (954), apres avoir demands i Mo‘izz-ed- 
daula le secours d’une armee ; mais celui-ci ne put accdder 
a cette deniandc, [tarce <jue el-Marzoban avait fait la ]xiix 
avec Rwkn-ed-daula et avait memo epouse sa fille ; il n’etait 
pas possible a Mo'izz de se mettre en opposition avec son 
frere. 

“ Daisam sc rendit d’abord aupres de Nd^ir-ed-daula ben 
I.lamdan a Mossoul, lui demandant un appui qui lui fut 
refuse ; puis il alia trouvcr Sc^uf-ed-daula en Syrie, et il 
sejourna aupres de lui jusqu’en 344 (955)- 

“ 11 arriva qu’une groupe [de mecontents] se revolta 
contre el-Marzoban a Bab el-Abwab (Derbend) et (jiie 
celui-ci se mit en marche pour le reduire. Alors un chef des 
Kurdf^s de rAdherbaidjan envoya [un messager] a Daisam 
pour lui /lemander de venir dans cette* province pour le 
soutenir contre celui qui y regnait : en consequence, il s’y 
rendit et s’y cmpara de la ville de Salmas, Kl-Marzoban 
envoya contre lui un de ses gencraifx qui le combattit ; mais 
les troupes de ce general se joignirent a celles de Daisam, 
et le general s’enfuit, tandis que Daisam entrait a Salmas, 

“ Ouand el-Marzobdn eut termine I’affaire de ceux qui 
s’etaient rdvoltes contre lui, il revint en Adherbaidjan ; 
Daisam, ayant sent! qu’il approchait, quitta Salinas et se 


* Ibn-Miskawaih, t, vi, p. 199. 

“ 11 lui concoda un fief rapporlanl cinqu.jnte mille dinars par an (Ibn- 
Miskawaih, ibid.). 
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rendit en Armdnie aupr^s d’lbn-ed-Dtranf et d’Ibn-HSdjiq^ 
parcc qu’il avait confiance en eux : el-MarzobAn ^crivit alors 
a lbn-ed-Din\ni en lui ordonnant de se sai.sir de sa per- 
sonae ; Ic prince arnienien s’en dcfendit d’abord, puis par 
crainte d’el-Marzoban, il fit arreter son hdte ; el-Marzoban 
lui ordonna alors de le lui envoyer ; Ibii-ed-Dirani rolusa 
d’abord, puis il fut contraint de le livrer. Une fois en 
possession de son ennemi, el-Marzoban lui fit crever^ les 
yeux et le rendit aveugle, puis il le garda en prison. A la 
mort d’cl-Marzoban, I’un de .ses partisans mit a mort Daisam 
par crainte des inalheurs qu’il pourrait provoquer.” 

El-MakzobAn s’kmpakk dk Somkiram. 

“ Nous avons parle de la captivite d’el-Marzoban et de 
son emprisonnement a Soineiram : void comment il fut 
delivrel .Sa mere Kharasoye «5tait la fille de Djestan ben 
Wehsoudhan le roi ; elle rdunit un certain nombre d’individus 
pour travailler a sa dciilivranceA Ces gens se rendirent a 
Somdram en se faisant pas.ser pour des ncgociants a qui el- 
Marzoban aurait pris des marchandises pfccieuses, sans 
qu’ils en eussent re^u le prix. 11s entrerent en corres- 
pondance avec I’administrateur de Someiram, connu sous 
le nom de Chir Asfar®, et lui firent connaitre I’injustice dont 
ils avaient a se plaindre de la part d’el-Marzob;\n ; ils lui 
demanderent de les mettre en rapports avec celui-ci pour 
qu’ils pussent discuter les comptes avec lui et pour recevoir 
de lui une lettre autographe, adressee a sa mere, annon^ant 
la remise des biens a leurs propridtaires. 

' Khatchik Gagik, roi du Vaspourakan, dont il aefe question plus haut. 

■ S’il n’y a pas d’erreur dans le textc, ce serait un fils dudit Gagik. 

” Tout d’abord, il s’etait refuse a prendre de la nourriture et de la 
boisson ; Rokn-ed-daula, infornie de la situation, ordonna de lui envoyer 
son cuisinier habituel, dans lequel il avait confiance ; une fois que celui-ci 
fut rendu a destination, el-Marzoban voulut se sorvir de lui pour s’echapper ; 
conime ce cuisinier etait un hoinmc leger, il laissa transpirer son secret, et 
le gouverneur le fit precipiter du haut des tours (Ibn-Mi.ska\vaih, t. vi, 
p. 200). 

■' C'/etaient des individus qui s’etaient refugies aupres d’elle. Ibn- 
Miskawaih donne les nonis de deux d’entre eux, mais ils sont illisibles. 

■' C’est ainsi (pi’ecrit Ibn-Miskawaih ; le Bechir Asfar d’lbn-el-Athir 
provient d’une preposition malencontreuse qui s’est trouvee sous sa plume 
la premiere fois qu’il a cite re nom, et qiie les copistes ont servilement 
reproduile les autres fois. 
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“ Chir A5?far fut pris de compassion pour eux et leur 
facilita une entrevue. Ils rt^clamerent done leur bien a el- 
MarzobAn qui nia d'abord ; puis I’un d’entre eux lui fit un 
signe de I’ceil ; il comprit, reconnut sa dettc ct leur dit : 
‘[Laissez-moi] r^flt^chir a ce qui vous appartient, car je n’en 
connais pas la quantite.’ En cons(^quence, ils sejournerent 
en cct endroit ct prodigucrent I’argent a Chir Astar et a ses 
troupes, et leurgarantirent des sommes importantc.s qu’ils leur 
payeraient lors du reglement du compte avec el-Marzol)an. 
Pour cette raison, ils se mirent a entrer dans la forteresse 
sans autorisation, eurent des entrevues irequentes avec le 
prisonnier, et lui firent parvenir des sommes proveuant de 
sa mere, alnsi que des nouvellcs ; ils apprirent aussi do lui 
quelle etait sa situation. 

“ Or Chir Asfar avait un esclave imberbe, d’un beau 
visage, qui portait son bouclier et son javelot. El-Marzoban 
manifesta une violente passion f>our ce jeune garcon, et lui 
fit prdscwit de sommes considerables sur I’argent provenant 
de sa mere ; il s’accorda avec lui pour ce qu’il desirait, et 
celui-ci lui fit [uirvenir une cotte de mailles et des limes avec 
lesquclles il lima .ses fers ; puis el-Marzoban, cet esclave et 
les pr(!-tendus nc^gociants venus pour le delivrtjr s’entendirent 
pour tuer Chir Asfar a un jour qui fut fix<^ Or Chir .'\sfar 
allait rendre visiteael-MarzobJin chaque semaine, ce Jour-la, 
pour I’examiner, ainsi que ses chaines, et lui conseiller la 
patience, puis il s’en retournait. 

“ Au jour fixe, un de ces negociants entra et s’assit aupres 
du pri.sonnier, tandis cju’un autre allait tenir com[)agnie au 
portier, et que le reste .se tenait a la porte de la forler<;ss(; 
en attendant les cris [annon9ant la reussite de I’entreprise j. 
Chir Asfar ctant entre aupres d’el-Marzoban, celui-ci le 
traita aimablement, lui demanda de It; relAcher, el lui prodigua 
des sommes d'argent considerables et des tiels en grand 
nombre, niais le gouverneur les refusa : ‘je ne trahirai 
jamais Rokn-ed-daula,’ dit-il. Alors el-Marzoban, qui avait 
retir<i ses pieds des entraves, se leva et s’avan^a vers la 
porte ; il prit le bouclier et le javelot au jeune esclave, revint 
aupres de Chir Asfar ct le tua, aide par le migociant qui 
dtait aupres de lui. De son cote, I’homme qui tenait com- 
pagnie au portier sauta sur celui-ci et le tua. Ceux qui 
attendaient a la porte entr^rent aupres d’el-MarzobSn, tandis 
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que la garnison de la forteresse (itait dispersde’. lintendant 
le bruit des voix, les soldats se rasseniblcrent, mais ils virent 
leur chef tue, et ils implorerent la gnice d’el-Marzoban, qui 
la leur accorda et les fit sortir de la forteresse. Ses partisans 
et d’autres encore se reunirent aupr6s de lui ; ses troupes 
devinrent considerables ; il sortit [de sa prison], allarejoindre 
sa mere et son frcire et reprit ses possessions, com me nous 
avons raconte plus haut^” 

En 346 (957) ‘tu mois de ramaddn (novembre-dc^ccmbre), 
el-Marzoban mourut en Adherbatdjan®. “ Quand il fut sur 
le point de tr^pa.s.ser, il legua son royaume^ii Wehsoudhan 
son frere, et apres celui-ci a .son propre fils Djestan. 11 
avait ordonmi precedemmcnt k ses lieutenants, gouverneurs 
de forteresses, de ne remettre celles-ci, apres sa mort, qua 
son fils Djestan, ou si celui-ci mourait, a son autre fils 
Ibrahim ; si ce dernier mourait, a un autre fils nomme Nd9ir‘: 
et enfin, s’il n'en restait aucun [a ce moment-la], a son frere 
Weh-soudhan. » 

“ Ouand il eut pris les dispositions testamentaires, dont 
nous venons de parler, en favour de .son frese, il lui fit con- 
naitre des signes convenus entre lui et ses lieutenants pour 
cju’il put entrer en possession des forteresses. A sa mort, 
.son frere Wehsoudhan envoyaaux lieutenants son cachet et 
les signes convenus ; mais les gouverneurs lui exhibcrent le 
premier testament, et Weh.soudhan pensa que son frere 
I’avait trompc en cela''. 1 1 .sejourna [d’abord] avec ses nevcux, 
qui s’empar^:rent du pouvoir a son exclusion, puis il sortit 
d’Ardebil a la maniere d’un fuyard pour .se rcndre a Tfiram. 
Djestan prit en mains I’autorit^, et .ses freres lui, obeirent ; 
il choisit pour mini.stre Abou-‘Abdallah en-No‘aimt: tous 

les generaux de son pcre vinrent le retrouver, sauf Djestan 

% 

^ Et occupee h joucr au trictrac (Ibn>Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 204). 

Ibivel-Atbir, t. viii, pp. 375-”378. 

^ C"f. Abou ’!• I'ida, ed. dc Constantinople, t. ii, p, 107. 

^ Il avait un (luatrierne fils nomme Kai-Khosrau mais il 

n’avait pas fait mention de lui a cause de son has age (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, 
p. 220). 

* Il y avait un autre fait, passe sous silence par Ibn-cl-Athir. Ibrahim 
etait marie k la fillc de Walgin ben Khorchidh, grand personnage du 
Dcilein, qu'el-Marzoban avait fait emprisonner a Ardcbil ; la mort de 
celui‘ci, 1 dpouse d’lbrahim lui parla do son pere et ramena a se rendre en 
personne a Ardebil pour mcV.tre le captif en liberte sans Tautorisation de 
WehsoCldhan, ce qui facha celui-ci (Ibn-Miskawaili, t. vi, p. 221). 
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ben Charmzan, qui songea a s’emparcr de 1 ’ Armen ie dont 
il etait le gouverneur. Wehsoudhan commenqa a semer la 
zizanie entre ses neveux et a les mettre en disaccord ; il 
excita centre eux leurs ennemis, jvisqu’a ce qu’il atteignit 
son but et en fit mettre a mort plusieurs'.” El-Marzoban 
avait ete considcre par ses contemporains comme roi de 
I'Armi^inie, de I’Arran et de rAdherbaidjan ; c’est pourquoi 
le geographe Ibn-I.Iauqal a reuni ces trois provinces sous 
une meme rubrique^ 

III. 

'DjestAn, fils d’f.l-Maezoban. 

“ En 349 (960), panit en Adherbaidjan" Ishaq, I’un dcs 
enfants de ‘Isa ben el-Moktafi-billah, qui se deccrna le, titrc 
d’el-Mostadjir-billah et prccha en fiiveur d’el-Mortada', de 
la famille de Mohammed ; il rev^tit le froc des derviches. 
fit montre de justice, ordonna de pratiquer le bien et d’eviter 
le maj ; ses adeptes se multiplierent®. La cause de son 
apparition fut que Djestan, fils d’el-Marzoban, maitre de 
cette contree^ abandonna la ligne de conduitc de son pere 
dans le traitement de I’armt'ie, s’occupa de jeu et })rit conseil 
aupres des femmes. Djestdn bcm Charmzan etait a Ourou- 
miyya oil il s’dtait fortifie, et Wehsoudhan a Tdram excitait 
la discorde entre ses neveux. Ensuite Djestan ben el- 
Marzoban fit arreter son ministre en-No'atmi, le.quel dtait 
allie par mariage avec le secretaire de Djestan ben Charmzan, 
qui se nommait Abou ’I-Ha.san ‘Obeidallah ben Mohammed 
ben-Hamdoyc ; celui-ci fut tres fache de I’arrestation d’en- 
No‘a'imi, et il amena .son maitre, Djestan ben Charmzan, a 
entretehir une correspondance avec I brahiin ben el-Marzoban, 
qui.etait en Armenie ; par cette correspondance, illui faisait 

’ Ibn-el-Athir, t. viii, pp. 388-389. • 

- Ibn-Hau(qal, p. 236. 

’ “ Dans la region de I’Annenie,” dit Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 234. Le 
nom d’lshiiq ne se trouve que dan.« ce dernier auteur, el seulement a la 
p. 237, avunt-derniere ligne. 

’ Il preta .sermenl a Ridii, dit Ibn-cl-Athir, t. viii, p. 394. 

® Il avait commence par se rendre dans le pays des Gils (le Gilan) et 
s’e'tait ajipuye sur une grouqie de DeVlernites A/a'rmtfiyya, Afimiwwida et 
Sunnites, tons nmsulmans, (]ui se revolterenl et marchcrent sur I’Adber- 
baidjan, oil il put s’emparer d’un cerUiin nombre de villes, entn; autres 
cedes qui s‘etaiont plaoees sous la souverainete de .Sallar le Deilemite [c’est 
a dire Djestan]. Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p^, 234-235. 
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entrevoir le pouvoir. Cclui-ci vint le rejoinclre, ct ils mar- 
chcrent sur Meraj^ha, dont ils s'emparerent. Quand Djestan 
=bcn el-Marzoban, qui s'etait reiidu a Berda‘a^ apprit cette 
nouvclle, il revint a Ardebil et cnvoya un messager au fils 
de Charmzan et a son ministre Abou 'l-Hasan, il fit la paix 
avcc eux ct leur garantit la mise en libcrtc d’en-No‘aimi ; 
ccux-ci [cn revanche] renonceraient a seconder les entre- 
pn’ses ddbrahim, tandis que lui preterait son concours a 
Djestan ben Charmzan ct au frere de ce dernier, Nifaq 
ben Charmzan". Ceux-ci echangerent ties correspondances 
et tombea-ent d’accord pour Tattaquer. Piys en-No'ai*mi 
s’enfuit des prisons de Djestan ben ebMarzoban et partit 
pour Mouqan, d’ou il ecrivit au fils d’ ‘Isa ben el-Moktafi- 
billah et cxcita sa convoitise a I’endroit du Khalifat, lui pro- 
mettant de recruter des soldats pour lui et de le mettre en 
possession de I’Adherbaidjan. Ouand il fut assez fort, ^il 
rnarcha sur I’draq; il avait avec lui trois cents hommes en- 
viron^ Djestan ben Charmzan le rejoignit, ce qui augmenta 
SOS forces; le peuple lui preta le serment d’allegeance, et son 
importance devint serieuse. Alors Djestan et Jbrahim, tons 
deux Ills d’el-Marzoban, marcherent contre eux pour les 
combattre : quand ils se trouverent en presence, les troupes 
d’el-Mostadjir se debanderenC ; il fut fait prisonnier et 

‘ Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 236. 

“ O* noiii nVxislt pas : I'l cst Ic rcsultal d’une inadvertanc c d'Ibn-irl-Athir, 
car void ce que dit le texte d’lhn-Miskawaili : “Djestan ben Charmzan 
et son secretaire exciterent la convoitise de chacun dt^s deux freres, e’est a 
dire Ibrahim (it Djestan, tons deux fils d’el-Marzoban, [m leur laisant 
croirej qu’ils etaienl avec lui, jus(ju a ("CMju’ils eurcntacheve la constriction 
du inur d enceinte d’Outouniiyya et de la citadclle inaccessible a I’interieur 
de la ville et eurent muUi[)lie leurs efforts pour y reuniV des provisions et 
des armes. Alors les deux freres s’apcr^nircnt en rnenie temps de I'intention 
du fils de Charmzan d'user (riiypocrisie yfit/cu/) et d’inimitie [a leur egardj.'^ 
Cela « hange un pen le sens de VX phrase suivante dans Ibn-el-Athir. 

C'elaient des Mosawwidu (Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, p. 237), 

* Ibn-el Athir, t. viii, pj). 394-395. El-Hanuiani, tpii resume ces evene- 
ments en trois lignes, appelle cct aventurier Aboii-Naf.r ben el-Moktafi, 
f. T 14 v^ Ibn-Miskawaih donne le detail de la bataille : “ Lorsciue Djestan 
[l)en Charmzan, qui commandait I'armee de I’anti-Khalife] eut ranged son 
armee, il s’avanga vers ses troupes en leur recommandant de ne pas quitter 
les rangs, de garder le bon ordre, ct de ne pas charger avant qu’il lour 
en eiu donne Tautorisation. 11 y avait parmi dies el-Kadl ben Ahmed el- 
Karkani el Qahbatani ; ce sont une categoric de Kurdes ; avec Djestan 
[fils d cI-Marzoban] se trouvait une autre categoric de Kurdes nonirne's el- 
Hedam;iniyya. Ceux-ci se porlerent a la rencontre des premiers, et les 
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ex^cutd; on dit aussi qu’il fut tud pendant la bataillo ; d’autres 
affirment qu’il mourut de mort naturelle'. 

“ Oiiant a Wehsoudhan, lorsqu’il constata Ic dissentiment* 
qui regnait parmi ses neveux, et qu’il vit quo chacun d’eux 
ne s’occupait que de troinper son voisin, il ecrivit a Ibrdhim, 
apres I’incident d’el-Mostadjir, et le pria de vcnir le voir; 
celui-ci lui rcndit visite ; son oncle le traita genereuscnient 
et le combla de prcisents de nature a le satisfaire. 11 tkrivit 
aussi a Naqir, son autre neveu, et chercha a le seduirc ; 
celui-ci quitta alors son frere Djestan et partitpoiir Moiu]an. 
Or les troupestjugerent que sa presence (''tail un bon nioyen 
d’acquerir des richesses : la plupart d’entre elles abandon- 
nerent Djestan et allerent rejoindre son frere Na<jir, de sorte 
que celui-ci, grace a leur presence, devint plus fort que son 
frere DjestAn et put s’eniparer d’Ardebil". 

,> “Apres cela, les soldats r<;clamerent de I’argent a Ni9ir, 
mais il ne put leuren donner. Son oncle Wehsoudhan cessa 
de lui .foLirnir des sc;cours ; il coinprit alors (}ue celui-ci le 
trornpait ; il ecrivit h son frere Djestan, et ils firent la paix ; 
ils sc rcunirent, niais ils ^‘taient tous deux extrenieinent’ 
depourvus d’argent et dans le trouble des affaires, l^es chefs 
des divers{;s regions s’emparerent de ce qu’ils avaient sous 
la main ; Djestan et Naejir furent contraints de se rendre 
aupres de leur oncle Wehsoudhan .-ivec leur mere ; ils lui 
ecriverent a ce sujet, prirent de lui des engagements et enfin 
se rendirent aupres de lui. 

“ Quand ils furent arrivds, il rompit ses engagements, 
les tsornpa, fit arreter Djestan, Nacir, et leur mere, prit 
l)ossession de I’arm^e, en donna le commandement a son fils 
Isma'il, lui coiifia la plus grande partie de ses fortei'es.ses, 
[)roduisit ses richesses et satisfit les troupes. 

lignes dc DjestAn ben Charmzan furent enToncees ; il ijuitta alors la place 
qu’il occupait avec les Deildmites pour reprocher .a cl-Fadl d’avoir de.s(}bei 
h ses ordres et le raniener vers lui ; inais il trouva qu’il s’etait oloigne, et il 
le suivit; ses troupes ne douterent pas qu’il nc s’enfuit, et le suivirent, de 
sorte (|ue la dcroutc devint certaine. l^s Hedanianiyya et les soldats de 
Djestan et Ibrahim les poursuivirent, et Djestan ben Charrazan fut cou- 
traint de se retircr a Ourouniiyya.” 

^ “On ne sait pas ce qu’il advint de lui,” dit Ibn-Miskawath, ; 

“ toutefois j’ai entendu dire qu’il avait ete tud ; J’ai entendu dire aussi qu’il 
dtait decedd de mort subite dans sa prison.” 

Djest&n dut se refugier dans la forteresse de Biz (?), Ibn-Miskawaih, 
t. vi, p. 238. 
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“ IbrShini ^tait parti pour rArmt^nie ; il se pr<^para a 
disputer le terrain k Isma'il et a d^livrer ses deux freres de 
la prison ou les tenait leur oncle Wehsoudhdn. Quand celui- 
ci sut cela et constatait que le peuple se r^unissait autour de 
la personne de son neveu, il se hdta de faire mettre a mort 
Djestdn, Nacir, et leur mere; il ecrivit a Djestan ben 
Charmzan et lui demanda d’aller a la rencontre d’lbrdhim ; 
il lui fournit des renforts en hommes et des subsides en 
argent. Celui-ci agit en consequence, de sorte qu’Ibrahim 
fut contraint d’enfuir et de rentrer en Arinenie. Le fils de 
Charmzan s’empara de son armee, de la villp de Meragha, 
ainsi que de celle d’Ouroumiyya.” 

IV. 

Weiisouohan bkn Mohammed ben MosAeir. 

4 

“ En 355 (966), Ibrahim ben el-lVLarzoban fut mis en 
deroute et chassc de rAdherbaidjdn k Rei. En voici 1 ;’. cau.se : 
lorsqu’Ibrahim fut mis en fuite par Djestan ben Charmzan, 
comme nous I’avons dit, en 349, il se rendit ttn Armen ie et 
commen^a a s’y [)reparer et a s’y equiper pour revenir en 
Adherbaicljan ; les rois d’Armenie etaient [alons] des Arme- 
niens et des Kurdes. Il ticrivita Djestan ben Charmzan et 
fit la paix avec lui. Un grand nombrc de gens vinrent le 
rejoindre. Il arriva qu’Isrna'il, fils de son oncle Wehsoudhan, 
mourut ; alors Ibrahim partit pour Ardebil et s’en empara. 
Abou 'I-Qasim ben Micheki se rendit aupres de Wehsoudhan 
et resta aupres de lui. 

“ Ibrahim sc mit en marche dans la direction de son oncle 
Wehsoudhan pour reclamer de lui la vengeance cle la mort 
de ses freres ; son oncle eut peur de lui et partit, accompagne 
du fils de Micheki, pour le IMilem. Ibrahim s’empara des 
Ctats de son oncle, fit battre [kkabbata) ses partisans, et 
confisqua les richesses sur le.squelles il put mettre la main. 
Wehsoudhan rassembla des hommes, retourna a sa forteresse 
dans le Taram, et envoya Abou ’ 1 -QSsim ben Micheki, a la 
tete de troupes, dans la direction d’ Ibrahim ; une bataille 
formidable s’engagea ; Ibrahim fut mis en d<iroute ; on le 
poursuivit, mais on ne I’atteignit pas ; il continua de marcher 
seul jusqu’a ce qu’il arrivAt a Rei aupres de Rokn-ed-daula, 
qui le traita genereuseiVient ; celui-ci .avait epousi; la sceur 
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d’ Ibrahim; il dcploya une grande magnificence A son egard 
et lui fit des presents splendides'. 

" Cette meme annee, Ibrahim ben el-Marzobiln etait 
avec Rokn-ed-daula et I’aicla a combattre ces Khorasciniens 
qui pillaient et devastaient le pays sous le ]>retexte de lever 
des impots pour la razzia'". 

“Cette m^me annee encore, Ibrahim revint en Adher- 
baidjdn et reprit cette province. Lorsquc; Rokn-ed-daula se 
fut arret(i a la resolution de combattre les Khorasaniens, il 
equipa des troupes qu’il fournit a Ibrahim, en lui donnant 
comme compagnon \ostddh Abou ’ 1 -Fadl ben el-‘Amkk‘, 
charge de le ramencr dans sa province et de disposer en sa 
faveur les chefs des diverses regions. Celui-ci I’acconqiagna 
done, s’empara de la province, disposa en sa faveur le chef 
Djestan ben Charrnzan et I’amena a lui obeir, ainsi (jue 
d’autres chefs Kurdes ; il le mit en possession du territoire. 

“ Ibn-el-‘Amid, en arrivant dans cette province, constata 
ses pToductions abondantes, I’amplcur de ses eaux, et vit ce 
que cela rapportait a Ibrahim''; mais il t^tablit que c etait 
peu, a raisori de sa mauvaise administration, et parce que 
tout le monde y prenait sa part {tva-lama' i 'n-ndsi f thi), le 
prince etant occup6 avec la boisson et les femmes. 11 fit 
connaitre la situation a Rokn-ed-daula et lui insinua de lui 
confier lui-meme une partie de la province, moyennant le 
paiement de ce que le prince pouvait en tirer et percevoir ; 

* Ibn-cl-Athir, t. viii, p. 420; Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, pp. 281-282. 

“ Ibn-Miskawaih, ({ui etait .lions lo bibliothecaire du ministre Abou’l- 
Fadfben el- ‘Amid, donne des details curieux et precis sur cette attaejue, 
t. vi, pp. ,283-290. 

* Celebrc ministre de Rokn-ed-daula, surnomme le second Djahizh ; il 
fut pn epistolier remarquable: on I’appelait ostMh “le Maitre,” et Ibn- 
Miskawaih ajoute i ce titre kaqtf*' “ reellement.” On dit que le ministre 
Ibn ‘Abbad re^ut le surnoni de (jlahib 'parce qu’il etait son compagnon 
habituel ; toutefois eg-y^bi donne une autre explication. Il a re9u les 
louanges de Motenabbi. On a placid sa mort a Rei ou a Uagdad en 359 
(969) ou 360 (970). Cf. Defremerj, Samanides, p. 258, note 92; Ibn- 
Khallikan, trad, do Slanc, t. iii, p. 256 et suivantes; t. i, p. 213. Rl- 
Hamdani place sa mort a Rm en 360, f. 132 v", tandis ([u’lbn-el-Athir, 
t. viii, p. 446, le fait mourir it Hamadhan en 359 ; mais Ibn-Miskawaih, 
t. vi, p. 349, tcaiioin oculairc, donne la date prcxi.se ; nuit prtktidant le 
jeudi, 6 9afar 360 (8 decembre 970) ; e’est, en conseqiience, le lieu et la 
date qu’il convient de retenir. 

Voir dans Ibn-IIauqal, p. 254, des renscignements interessants sur le 
inontant des impots de la province en 344. 
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car la situation ne se maintiendrait pas dans son <6tat actuel, 
et la province lui serait enlev^e. Rokn-ed-daula refusa 
[Kl’acquiescer a cette proposition]: ‘Je ne veux pas qu’on 
niedise de moi,’ dit-il, ' et qu’on puisse pretendre que je veux 
tondre un hdte qui m’a demande ma protection.’ 11 ordonna 
a Abou’l-Fadl de revenir et de reinettre Ic pays a Ibnihim, 
ce qui fut fait ; puis Abou’l-Fadl raconta a Rokn-ed-daula 
ce qu’il avait vu, et le mit en garde contre la pertc de la 
province. On sait cequi arriva : Ibrahim fut fait prisonnier 
et incarc^rd'.” C’est ce qui permit a Rokn-ed-daula de dire 
en 364 (974 -975) : ‘j’ai aide Ibrahim ben eUMarzoban, et 
je I’ai retabli en Adherbaidjan ; j’ai envoye mon ininistre et 
mes troupes a son secours, et je ne lui ai pas demande un 
seul dirhem ; tout cela en vue de la bonne renommee et 
pour la sauvegarde de la generositc*.”’ 

En 379 (9^9)» Fakhr-ed-daula, fils de Rokn-ed-daula, 
s’empara de Samiran, oil se trouvait un enfant en bas Age, 
Nouh ben WehsoudhAn, qui etaitsous latutelle de sa mere ; 
Ic Bouide epousa celle-ci et dcvint ainsi maitre de cette cita- 
delle^ C’est vers cette epoque que la forteresjie fut visitee 
par Moqaddasi, qui Tappellc Samiroiim et a remarquc ses 
murailles, orndes de figures representant des lions dores, le 
soleil et la lune\ 


V. 

IlJRAHIM II UKN EL-MArtZ01J.\N II. 

L’histoire ne nous a[iprend rien ni sur la fin du regne de 
Wehsoudan, ni sur ’celui de .son petit-fils et.succe.sseur cl- 
Marzoban II, fils de cet Isma'il qui rnourut avant .son perc 
VVehsoudhan. Nous pas.sonsdirectement au regned’Ibrahim, 
fils d’el-Marzoban 1 1 , contefnporain de Mahmoud ben Subuk- 
Tegin, qui avait reiju du Khalife le titre de Ydmin-ed-daula 
et avait fondc la dynastie des Ghaznevides. 

" En 420 (1029), Ibrahim avait pour domaine [les terri- 

* Ibn-cl-Athir, t. viii, p. 422, qui abrege le te.xte cl’Ibn-Miskawaih, t. vi, 
pp. 293-294. 

“ Ibn-el-.Athir, t. viii, p. 480. 

“ Yacjout, t. iii, p. 149 ; Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de la Perse, 
P- 319- , 

■* G. Ic Strange, Eastern Caliphate, p. 226 ; Moqaddasi, p. 360. 
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toires cle] Serdjihan\ Zendjan, Abhar, Chehrizour^ et autres 
places, dont il s’etait empar^ apres la mort de Fakhr-ed- 
daula le Bouide. Quand le sultan Mahmoud s’empara do 
Rei, il envoya el-Marzoban ben el-Hasan ben Kharanis, 
descendant des rois du Dei'lcm, qui s’etaii refugie aiipres dc 
lui, vers le pays du Salar Ibrdhim, pour le conquerir. Il s’y 
rendit, et chercha a gagner les Deilemites; certains d’entrc 
eux eurent de I’inclination pour lui. 

“ 11 arriva que Mahmoud retourna au Khorasan ; alors 
le Salar IbrMiim partit pour Qazvvhi ou sc trouvait I’armee 
du sultan gha^nevidc : il la combattit, tua un grand nombre 
de soldats : le reste s’eiifuit. Il avait ete aide dans cette 
operation par les habitants du pays ; il se rendit aussi dans 
un endroit pres de Serdjihdn, entoure de rivieres et de 
montagnes ; il s’y fortiha. 

, “ Mas'oud, Ills de Mahmoud, qui etait Rei, apprit ce 

qui s’etait passe : il partit en hate pour le rejoindre; il y cut 
cntre ,eux des evenements ou la victoire rcsta au Saldr 
IbrAhirn. Puis Mas'oud envoya des messagers a unegroupe 
[de soldats] de I’armee de celui-ci et chercha a les attirer a 
prix d’argent ; ils acccuillirent .ses ouvertures et lui indi- 
qu^rent le point hiible du Siilar, et ils conduisirent une partie 
de I’armee de ce dernier dans un chemin encaisse, en se 
pla^ant derriere elle ; ils tomberent sur le Salar Ibrahim le 
raniadan pendant que Mas'oiid I’attaquait par devant 
alors que [les traitres] se trouvaient sur ses derrieres ; le 
Sdlar et ses partisans, troubles, s’enfuirent et chacun chercha 
un refuge [de son cote]'; Ibrahim se cacha dans un endroit 
qui fut denonce par une femme preposee aux bagages 
{sawddiyya). Mas'oud le fit prisonnier et I’amena devant 
Serdjihan, ou se trouvait son fils, et il lui demanda de lui 
livrer la forteresse, mais il s’y refnsa. Alors le Ghaznevide 

’ Place forte dans les montagnes du Deilcni, dominant la plaino de 
Qazwin, ainsi (pie les villcs dc Zendjan et d’Abhar. Elle a cte ddtruile par 
les Mongols, au rapport de Hamdullah Mustaufi. Cf. Parbier de Meynard, 
Diction mire de la Perse, p. 307 et note 1 ; Yaqoilt, t. iii, p. 70; Le Strange, 
Eastern Calififuite, p. 223. Cette forteressi; formidable a etc ruintle par 
les jMongols et remplaeee depuis par Cain-QaPa. Cf. Mustaufi, Nuzhat- 
el-Qolotib, p. 64. 

“ Chehrizoflr est situee entre Irbil et ilamadhan, en plein Kurdistan. 
Elle parait assez tiloigmie des territoires oecu[)es par les Mosafirides ; sa 
mention est peut-etre le resultat d’une errdur. 
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abandonna son attaque, prit possession do ses autres chdteaux 
et territoires, ainsi que de ses richesses ; il attribua une 
Certaine somme au fils etabli a Serdjihan, ainsi qu’aux chefs 
Kurdes des environs ; puis il rentra a Rei*. ’’ 

En 427 (1036), ‘Ala-ed-daula, battu par les troupes de 
Mas'ovid le Ghaznevide qui formaient la garnison d’ Ispahan 
sous les ordres d’Abou-.Sehl el-Hamdouni, le niinistre, se 
refugia a Boroudjird et de la a Taram, oii le fils du Shlar 
refusa de le recevoir: “Je n’ai pas la force, ” lui dit-il, “ de 
m’opposer aux Khorasaniens (c’est-a-dire aux troupes du 
Ghaznevide).” Alors il renon^a a son projct^j 

En 434 (1042 -1043), Toghrul-beg le Seldjouqide, con- 
tinuant ses conquctes, envoj/a iin message au Salar de Taram 
pour I’inviter a le rcconnaitre commc suzerain et lui demanda 
delui envoyer deux cent mille dinars ; la situation fut etablie 
entre eux sur la base de la vassalite, moyennant le paiemen.t 
de quelque argent*. 

En 438 (1046), Nfujir-i Khosrau visita Chamirap. Le 
prince qui y rt^gnait se nommait Djestdn fils d’lbrdhim et 
portait le surnom d’Abou-Qfdih ; les pieces ,officielIes lui 
donnaient les litres de marzobdn du Deilem et de Gil des 
Gils. Le chateau ^tait occupd par une garnison de mille 
hommes pris dans les families les plus considerables du pays. 
La s^curit^ etait grande dans la region ou le prince possddait 
de nombreuses forteresses ; on n’o.sait y commettre de vols ‘. 

C’est la derniere fois que Ton trouve mentionnes les 
MosSfirides ; ils se sont probablement maintenus dans leur 
territoire montagneu.x, mais ils ne jouent plus aucun r- 61 c : 
les Seldjouqides ont.constitue un grand empire qui retablit 
encore une fois, pour quelque temps, I’unite de I’lran. 

* Ibn-el-Athir, t. ix, pp. 262-263. * 

^ Id, opus^ t. ix, p. 304. 

* Id. opus, t. ix, p. 348. 

Ch. Schefer, Voyage de Nassiri Khosrau, pp. 15-16. 
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A VISIT TO THE TOMB OF BABA TAHIR 
AT HAMADAN 

‘The Persians,’ says Herodotus, ‘honor their birthday 
above all other days,’ and it is a pleasure to join in honoring 
the birthday of my friend Edward G. Browne, whose 
scholarly wor|c in the field of Iran has made him half a 
Persian. x 

During my fourth visit to the country which is so dear 
to his heart, I spent a week once again at Hamadan. Amid 
the busy days devoted to work connected with the American- 
Persian Relief Commission, more than a year and a half 
ago, I found one forenoon free to devote to visiting the 
tomb of the poet Baba Tahir ‘Uryan, ‘the Naked’ and half- 
mad dervish, who.se quatrains in the earlier half of the 
eleventh century have made him noted as one of the pre- 
decessors of ‘Umar Khayyam. For a knowledge of his 
verses and dialect we owe much to Professor Browne, as 
well as to Huart, Heron-Alien, Mrs E. C. Brcnton, Mirza 
Mehdy Khan, and others. But I do not happen to know 
of any description of the tomb where the dust of Babil Tahir 
has rc.sted for nearly a thousand yeans. 

I mounted my horse betimes in the morning and, accom- 
panied by a ghulam, cantered off to make a sort of pious 
pilgripnage to the tomb which lies near to the outskirts of 
the northwestern section of the city. As J rode along, there 
kept running through my memory some of Bjiba Tahir’s 
quatrains which I had long ago jingled into verse because 
they caught my fancy on account of their simplicity. Among 
them 1 recalled these on love : 

lam your taper weeping tears of fire, 

What else save that is a heart burned by desire? 

All night I burn, all day I mourn in grief, 

Such nights and days ’tis thou who dost inspire. 

Or again this to his sweetheart : 

"riiy tangled locks stream o*er thy cheek with art — 

Rose joined with jasmine — never found apart. 

Rut when thon dost those tangled strands divide, 

Clinging to every .strand thou'lt find a heart. 


IJ. P. V. 
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And once more, those lines beginning Agar dil dilbarak 
^ di/har, etc., playing throughout on ‘heart’ and ‘sweetheart,’ 
which may possibly have something of a Sufi tinge : 

If heart is sweetheart, what’s my sweetheart’s name? 

And whence heart’s name, if sweetheart be the same ? 

Heart and sweetheart blend all in one, I see ; 

Nor know I which— sweetheart or heart — to claim. 

Yet a touch of bitterness or disappointment mars the 
finer poetic strain of the following quatrain : 

Seven days bhi.sh tulips on the hilltop ledge 

Seven days bloom violets on thi'. streamlet’s edge. 

This truth I shall proclaim from town to town;- - 

‘ Seven days can rose-cheeked damsels keep a pledge ! ’ ' 

Musing thus as my horse ambled along I found myself 
une.xpectedly at the tomb, which stands slightly above the 
roadside. , 

There is nothing whatsoever impressive about the struc- 
ture. It is a low building of brick, fifty feet .square and 
, about fourteen feet high’'. There was no imposing fumade 
or any evidence of the tomb’s ever having bticn surmounted 
by a dome ; only a small cupola-like elevation, built of mud 
and brick, rose above the righthand edge of the roof, and 
served apparently for ventilation, while a low conical con- 
struction of clay was erected on the ground close by the 
righthand corner of the building. I'he double-arched [lortal, 
which served as an entrance, was flanked on either side by 
arched recesses in the wall, the one of which, to the right, 
had a small latticed window, the 'other, to the left, an iron- 
grated doorway. »A scraggy tree in front offered the only 
semblance of shade. 

Passing around to the left side of the tomb, whose wall 
re.sted here on a basement of rough brickwork, as the ground 
sloped a little on this side, there were noticed five window- 
spaces. The one nearer to the front and the two which were 
nearer the rear were shielded alike by rather artistic iron 
gratings ; the two smaller ones in the middle were screened 
by a lattice of brick that admitted light into the interior. 

^ For the Persian text of the quatrains which are here rendered, sec 
Heron-Alien, The Lament of BdhCi Tdhir^ nos. 52, 40, 31, 50, London, [902. 

The measurements of the base, as I took them in inches, were ; front 
600 in., sides 600 in., rear 430 in. ; thus the back is somewhat narrower 
thap the front. 
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Piercing the basement-wall itself was a low crumbling arch 
of brick, not more than two feet high exposed, that formed 
an opening through which one could peer down into the 
dark impenetrable recess where was once the grave over 
which the tomb was probably later erected. 

The rear of the building, which was slightly narrower 
than the Iront, had two wooden doors, one on the extreme 
right and one in the middle, with an iron-screened window 
between them and two similarly screened windows to the 
left of the micitile door. A small nower-garden at the back, 
enclosed by aAvooden railing, showed signs of attention 
being given to the place. 

The fourth side of the tomb had no windows, but three 
wooden doors, and at a di.stance of ten feet from the wall 
was built a low sejuare structure that served as a room or 
‘ pa*vilion ’ for a dervish {dtaq-i darvlsh it W'as called). 
There were some unmarked graves on this side ; a few 
flowers and vines conveyed again the impression of a certain 
amount of care. A couple of hundred yards distant was a 
domed grave, the earthly tenant of which had lived .some 
eight hundred years ago, as I understood, and was named 
Khoris ? (Khurah ?) ibn 'All, so far as I could catch the 
name. 

By this time the Mullah in charge of the tomb had 
arrived from his home, not far away, having been sent for 
by the attendants. He was a kindly-disposed man, of about 
forty-live, and immediately unlocked the iron-studded doors 
into the tomb itself, and I stood in a moment within the 
place hallowed b,y Baba 'I'ahir’s memory.* 

I'he room was spacious, twenty-five feet square, and 
took tfp one half of the building ; the remaining half, to the 
right, was given up to an unoccupiect*chamber. The vestibule 
to the sanctum was a hallway, running parallel with the front 
as far as the wall of this chamber ; it measured twenty-five 
feet in length by nine feet eight inches in breadth, and the 
floor was covered over with matting. A lattice screen of 
wood*, to which were tied bits of rags and shreds of ribbons 
that pilgrims had attached as souvenirs or as talismans for 
luck, enclosed the sepulchral .space where stood three sar- 
cophagi or cenotaphs made of gach. The eye, glancing 
upward, observed that the low vaulted roof, about thirteen 
* This screen measured 70 in. high by 99 in. long. ' 
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feet high, was covered with a dull plaster that showed in 
spots the brickwork underneath, and was supported by 
pointed archways in the walls, while some broad honeycomb 
designs in the plaster, together with seven small niches for 
effect, lent the only architectural decorative feature. A door 
into the empty chamber on the right let in additional light. 

Of the three sarcophagi, the one farthest to the right 
was a low cenotaph covered with an elaborately inscribed 
stone that bore the name IJajjl Mirza ‘Ali. 

The middle oblong cenotaph of gacJ', undoubtedly 
directly over the grave itself, was that of f/aba Tahir. It 
measured six feet nine inches in length, two feet ten inches 
in width, and one foot six and a half inches in height ; but 
there was no inscription giving the dead poet’s name. On 
the top there was merely a box containing old copies of the 
Qur’an, and near this stood a common blue. European lamp, 
probably of Russian make, such as would be used in the 
kitchen or bedroom of a farmhouse. That was all ! ' 

The third sarcophagus, the one close to the left, being 
only two feet away and matching it exactlyrin style though 
slightly smaller in size, had also an interest, because it was 
stated to be that of Baba Tahir’s sister, Fatima Layla (here 
pronounced ‘ Lili ’). The base of a metal candlestick, from 
which the taper had di.sappeared, stood at the foot. 

A flood of light — for the hour had now reached noon — 
made the whole sepulchre bright and sunny. There was 
little suggestion of the ‘ narrow grave ’ {^giir-i lang), with 
its ‘ pillow of brick, clay, or stone,’ or any of the "added 
gruesome accompaniments which B:lba Tahir pictured all 
too graphically in a gloomy quatrain forecasting his final 
resting place'. Far be it from .saying that the place ^'might 
make one almost in love with death,’ as Shelley said of the 
resting place of Keats in the Protestant Cemetery at Rome; 
but there w'as a marked simplicity in it all, suitable to the 
simplicity which characterized Baba Tahir’s own verses. 

I mounted my horse once more and rode away, carrying 
with me these thoughts of the scene and living memories 
of the dervish quatrain-poet of nearly a thousand years ago. 

* For this unpleasant quatrain see CL Fluart, Nonveaux Quaimins de 
Bdbd Tahir ^ Urydn^ no. 8, ip Spiegel Mejnorial Volume^ p. 295, Ilombay, 
1908. 

4 ' 
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THH USE OF WRITING FOR THE PRE- 
SERVATION OF ANCIENT ARABIC 
POETRY 

We rely for our more iutimate knowledge of Ancient 
Arabian civik'-ation upon two main sources, the traditions of 
the prophet collected by a host of men who made it their 
special profession, and in a higher degree the poems of the 
poets who flourished before the time of Muhammed and for 
about a century later. The interest in the latter died away 
at a fairly early date and became the field of labour for a 
ratjver limited number of philologists who collected and 
commented the poems. These commentaries together with 
the biographical literature connected with the life of the 
Prophet and the traditionists form the second basis for our 
knowledge of this civilisation which finally played such an 
important part in the history of the human race. 

While it became a practice for the traditionists to establish 
an unbroken chain of authorities down to the Prophet him- 
self, this was not done for poetry, except in a few cases, to 
judge from the collections of poems handed down to us, and 
we generally have to be content with the assertion that 
certain readings were those of al-A.sma'i, Abii ‘Amr ash- 
Shaibani, Ibn al-A‘rabf, Muhammad ibn Habib, al-Mufaddal, 
Abu ‘Ubaida and a few other grammarians. These gram- 
marians, though cited as final authorities, are frequently said 
to haye collected the Diwan or collection of poems of a 
certain poet; very seldom, however, we learn whence they 
collected these poems. At the time the grammarians took 
the older poets in hand, the taste for poetry had already 
changed considerably ; we can ascertain this with a fair 
amount of ^certainty from the style employed by the poets 
contemporary with them of whom I need mention only 
Abu Nuwas, Abu Tammam and al-Buhturl ; in addition 
anthologies had come into fashion. The ancient poetry was 
at the turn of the 2nd century of the Hijra the field for 
word-hunters which laid the fourMation for the Arabic 
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dictionaries of the 3rd and 4th centuries, and it was the merit 
of these grammarians to have preserved so many ancient 
collections of poems which would otherwise have perished, 
as the interest which evoked this early poetry had faded 
away with the memory of those limes. Had not these 
grammarians and their pupils put these diwans on paper, 
practically the whole of this poetry would have perished 
within a further fifty years. 

If we accept this assertion as substantially true, we must 
enquire how much of the older poetry had 1^‘en preserved 
up to the time when the granimarians took ir/hand the work 
of collecting;’ and commenting. I he general character ol the 
older Arabic poetry is such that the poems were composeil 
for some specific purpose, in general the praise ol the tribe 
of the poet ; in the later periods also of individuals. How- 
ever. we find among the most ancient poems already so, me 
which apparently were composed to display the poet’s art 
in composing works of a literary style in which he eiiiployed 
high-sounding words and difficult rhymes, which no doubt 
met with applause as this style in certain directions grew 
into a mania for cramming a poem with so many unusual 
words that it became almost unintelligible to an ordinary 
audience ; the poets who might be cited as examples are 
I'irimmah, al-‘Ajjaj and Ru’ba. 

The method for making a poem widely known was the 
recital of the poem by the jioet himselt or by one of his 
followers or pupils, called the carrier ( Rawi) ; the poet him- 
■self being “the one endowed with knowledge" (S.ha'ir). 
We find frequenj references in Arabic literature to the 
recital of the poems by the poets themselves, aiid I refer 
only to the account given in the Kitab al-AghanT' ,of the 
recital of the Mu'allaqe. by al-I.Iarith ibn hlilliza before 
King an-Nu‘man and that of the Burdah by Ka‘b ibn Zuhair 
before the Propdiet. 1 have, however, to go to later times 
to get a further glimpse into the activity of the poets and 
their manner of reciting. In the Kitab al-Faraj ba‘d ash- 
Shidda of Tanuklu’* the poet al-Buhturi relates that he re- 
cited to the caliph al-Mu‘tazz some ver.ses while the latter 
was in prison. These verses the poet had originally dedicated 
to Muhammad ibn Yusuf ath-Thaghri, then in prison, and 
^ Agh. IX, 178. '■ ® Vol. 1, 89-90. 
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now made al-Mu‘tazz believe that they were composed for 
him. Al-Mu‘tazz took the sheet of paper (A* 3 pl) on which the 
poem was written and lianded it to a scrvjint wlio was prestmt. 
for him to keep in safely. Later, when he had obtained Iiis 
freedom and become caliph, al-Mu‘tazz was reminded of the 
poem and counting’ the verses rewarded the poet with one 
thousand dinars for each verse ; 6000 dinars for the six 
verses. 

rhe poetess Laila al-Akhyaliyya’ had a poetical (piarrel 
with the poe*' an-Nabigha of the tribe of Ja‘da and after the 
customary pn’^ctice she attacked the tribe of the poet with 
her lampoons. They, thert;fore, held a public council and 
decided to lodge complaint against the ofk'.nder with the 
ruler of al- Madina, by which probably the caliph ‘Omar or 
‘('Ithman is meant. 'I'his being reported to Laila she com- 
p(jsed further verses as a comj)lement to her satire in which 
she says : 

New* lias rcaohccl tin; that, a tribe at SbaurJn is urj'ing forward jaded 
riding camels. 

Night and morning is tlicir embassy journeying with a sheet of writing* 
to get me flogged.* VVtuit a bad piece of work (on their part) ! 

It appears that the people who were to lodge the com- 
plaint lirought the offending piece of poetry with them in 
writinss. 

Qaisaba ibn Kulthfim as-Sakuni", a .South Arabian chief, 
while intending to perform the pilgrimage to the Ka‘ba in 
the j:ime before Islam, fell into captivity amongst the tribe 
of ‘Aniir b. ‘Uqail wher^e he [)ined for several years, d'he 
poet Abut-Tamahan al-Oain'i happened to pass one day the 
place whbre Oni.saba was kept in fetters*, who learning that 
AbuJ- l amahan was about to journey to Yaman, made him 
undo the covering of his sjuldle jind wrote in Musnad or 
Yamanite script verses which finally led to his rescue and 
liberation. 

It may be considered that these instances are isolated, 
and that vifter all the poetry of the desert was handed down 
by oral tradition and that the poems were composed and re- 
membered first by the poet himself anil finally transmitted 
by his Raw'i and, when the latter had died, by his tribesmen 

‘ Agh. IV, 134’”". Goldziher, Jlutai’a, p. 19. 

“ Agh. XI, 130-131. • 
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who had either an interest in the preservation of the poem 
or admired it for the beauty of the diction. 

But we can get a further insight that writing was not so 
uncommon in Arabia as is generally assumed ; if we read 
the verses of poets come down to us, we find there very 
frequent references to writing and I give in the following 
only a few typical examples ; also that the art of writing 
had already attained a certain degree of perfection and that 
the poets had a sense for the beauty of ornamental writing. 
We find also that the older poets are not Unacquainted 
with the use of writing and shape of letters, f 

The Rajaz poet Abun-Najm says': 

I camo from Ziyad like one who is bereft of reason, 

My legs tracing diilerent characters, 

Writing on the road a [..am-Alif. 

The author of the Khizana tells us that the poet was 
blamed for revealing the fact that he knew writing, by whom 
he does not say, but probably by the grammarians who had 
put up the thesis that poets did not possess the knowledge 
of writing. 

Very frequently in the earlier verses of a long poem the 
poet describing the deserted homestead compares the traces 
with writing or even with illuminated title-pages such as 
he may have seen in copies executed for wealthy lovers of 
literature. 

Abu Duad al-Kilabi says" : 

'Po whom belong ihe remains of a dwelling like the title-page of a book, 
in the low ground of Ufaq or the low ground of ad-Duhab? 

Al-Akhtal has seen old manuscripts’ : 

Just as if they were, through the length of time 'which has passed, 
decayed leaves of a book which are spread out. 


‘ Khiz. I, 4S, 
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Qais ibn al-Khatim says': 

Do you know the traces (of a dwelling) like the lines of gilded (parch- 
ments) ? 

the word madahib being explained as skins on which are 
lines of writing in gold. 

Mere we have one kind of material used for writing upon, 
while in the following verse of Imru’ul-Oais we get acquainted 
with another kind. He says'®: 

To wliorn belong the traces of a dwelling ])lacc whic-h I saw and which 
filled me with torrow, resembling the hand-writing of a book upon South 
Arabian palm-bt.5t? 

Al-BatalyosI’ in his commentary informs us that the 'aslb 
is the bast of the date palm stripped off the hiaves and he 
adds that the Muslims at the time of the Prophet were using 
palm-bast and flat stones for writing, while Imru’ul-(Jais 
specially mentions palm-bast because the jteople of Yaman 
were accustomed to write their deeds and agreements upon 
this material. 

f latirn of Fayyi’'' puts it even plainer that he himself and 
his audience were acijuainted with writing and mentions 
another vvritiifg material in the following verse : 

Do you know the traces of dwellings and a dilapidated camp-trench 
which is like Ihy handwriting upon thin leather scribed in lines? 

Frequently we find, however, reference made to writing in 
another script than Araliic, a fact which has been interpreted 
as an admission of the poet’s inability to read or write. The 
compari.son, however, in these cases is more subtle ; the poet 
cannot make out the meaning of the traces of the dwelling 
just as he is unable to read a foreign script. Instances of this 
manner of allusion to writing are the following. 

Ash-Shammakh a poet of early Islam says'’: 

Just as a Jewish Rabbi in Taima’ wrir^s Hebrew with his right hand, 
then draws lines (for further writing). 


' Dlwan, cd. Kowalskf, No. 4, v. i. 
^ Dlwan, ed. Ahlwardt, 63, v. i. 

“ Ed. Ciaro, p. 100. 

' Dlwan, ed. Schulthess, 42, v. i 


* ta r i > a j p : r ^ ^ 9 


“ Dlwan, ed. Cairo, p. 26. 7 
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But much earlier al-Harith ibn Hilliza refers to another 
type of writing' : 

* AVhose were those homesteads at al-Habs which are effaced till their 
visible traces look like parchment-deeds of the Persians? 

But if I could above refer to the poet al-Buhturi reciting 
his poem from the written sheet, we are also told that the 
poet ‘Uqaila ibn Mubaira al-Asadi" wdio lived to the time 
of Mu'awiya handed the caliph a sheet (**»;) on which he 
had written his verses, which probably were too emphatic in 
their expn;ssion to be recited publicly. ^ 

The poet Dur-Rumma when reciting his poems asks the 
listener to write them down, for he says : 

A book does not forget or alter words or phrases which have taken the 
poet a long time to compose. 

The text of his Diwan in the oldest manuscriitt goes 
back to the poet himself 

We are further told" that an-Nu‘man ibn al-Mundir, king 
of al-Hira possessed a collection (Diwan) of the poe'ms by 
celebrated poets in his praise and that of his family and 
that this collection finally got into possession of the Omayyad 
kings, or at least partly. 

In Sukkan’s commentary to the poems of Zuhair ibn Abi 
Sulma and his son Ka‘b we are told that the collected poems 
of the family of Zuhair were preserved among the Banu 
Ghamfan because they resided among this tribe, though 
belonging to the tribe of Muzaina. 

We get, however, more information in other tiuarters, 
Zubair ibn Bakkar relates^ on the authority of a .son of 
Jam'a the daughter^ of al-Kuthayyir, who said that among 
the books of his father containing the poems of Kuthayyir a 
certain poem was found. ' 

P’inally P’arazdaq" telfs us clearly that he po.ssesscd a 
copy of the Diwan of the poet Labid; that is, at a time 
before the oldest grammarians who are credited with the 
collecting of the ancient poems. 

Still more important, however, is the fiict that for all 
ancient poems we have a large number of various readings, 

' Mufaddaliyyat, ed. 'rhorbecke, 26, Z'. 1. * Khizana 1, 343. 

“ Jumahi, Tabaqdt, ed. Hell, * Agh. viii, 30 bottom. 

Nai]a*idy p. 200. T. * 
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A great number of these variants are no doubt due to care- 
lessness in handing down, whether caused by errors of hearing 
or writing, but there are quite a number of readings which 
can only be due to different interpretation of the unpointed 
letters of the very defective older Arabic script. Unfor- 
tunately only very few of the ancient collections of poems 
so far published contain really old glosses at first hand to 
enable us to point out to students these very important 
readings. 1 do not refer to the variants caused by careless 
writing at Mater periods, but the variants quotixl by the 
earlier grammarians in the commentaries to the poems 
edited. As examples I cite only the following, which could 
be increased considerably by systematically going through 
the Dlwans edited mi to the present. 

Diwan ‘Amir, cd. Lyall, 4, v, 2 and 

* 0^0 

7, V, 1 2 and 

d ^ Or 

Tliidal.’ poems, ed. Kosegarten, 20, v. 2 and 

2 1, ZK 8 tXxJuj and and ** 

0 r 0 B y 

21, 7'. 16 and 

^ryi y » r > 

21, V. 21 and 

r 0 r 0 

22, 7 /. 2 and 

^ ^ J ^ ^ ^ 0 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

22, V, T2 and and 

^ y 0 i- r r 0 i- 

Diwan ‘Amr b. Qami’a, i, v. 10 tjk.ox^t and 

'■ y03 tf rOi 

Diwan Mutalauimis, i, v. 4 and 

-1 have taken the.se pa.ssages at random, but in all ca.ses 
it is impo.ssible that the variants oan be anything but different 
interpretations of the unpointed written text of the poems 
at a time before the commentators began to explain the 
poems. 

I might even go further to suggest that the composition 
of poems and the art of writing were clearly connected, and 
probably the poet was aLso the person who wielded the magic 
art of writing. In addition, the very rhymes of most Arabic 
poems are more evident to the eye than to the ear. Some 
poets took a pride in composing poems rhyming upon a 
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letter which occurs only rarely at the end of words, as poems 
rhyming upon the letters ^ J» and j. 

• The Diwan of Abul-Aswad ad-Du’all contains a small 
poem, No. 20 in Rescher’s edition*, rhyming upon the letters ; 
against the poet Abul-J:irud who, we are told, was unable 
to answer with a poem upon the same rhyme. As Abul- 
Aswad’s life extended well into the time before Islam, we 
must assume that his striving after unusual rhymes was 
nothing new. It also seems to me to prove that letters and 
not sounds played a great part in the art of pohtry, and 1 
consider the subject important enough to be'followed up 
further, as we may get more insight into the civilisation of 
Arabia before Islam. 

I need hardly point out that frequent reference is made 
in ancient poems to deeds and treaties being drawn up in 
writing, also that from several poets we know' that they 
were Rawis of older poets and, we might add, their pupils 
in this art. With the art of writing the pupil, if gifted, 
was also initiated in the art of poetry. This might also 
account to a great extent for the .schematic trepd of thougrht 
with its recurring compari.sons of the same subjects. Ancient 
Arabic poetry as preserved to us was not the free effusion 
of the soul, it was practically without exception an artificial 
utterance of the mind, expressed more or less skilfully in 
accordance with the talent of the poet. 

' W. Z. K. M. 1913, p. 382. 


F. Krenkow. 



BIN TURKISCHES STREITGHDICHT ’ 
ij BER DIE EHE 

Im jahre 1918 sandte mir G. Jacob eine kleino 
armenisch-turkische Hanclschrift, die er seiner Erinnerung 
nach vor etwa zwanzig Jahren in Konstantiiiopel durch 
Vermittelurtg von Garabed Karakasch erhalten hat. Diese 
Handschrift ist ziemlich deutlich ge.schrieben ; sie ist wohl 
um die Zeit, in der Jacob sich in Konstantiiiopel befand, 
aufgezeichnet. Da ihr Inhalt mir der Beachtung wort 
erscheint, teile icli hier den Text in Urschrift und Umschrift 
mit imd fuge eine deutsche Ubersetzung hinzu. 

, Der Text in arinenischen Buchstaben ist eine genaue 
Wiedergabe des Originaks, dessen Schreibweise ich in alien 
Einzejheiten beibehalten habe; der Aufzeichner ist nicht 
iinnier konsequent gewesen, so z. B. in der Anfiigung 
enklitischer Wdrter wie dir und ki an das vorhergeheiui'e 
Wort, im Gebrauche von itmek und etmek, virmek und 
vert 7 iek u. a. m. Die Umschrift schliesst sich der Urschrift 
getreu an ; nur ein paar Mai habe ich eine Verbesserung 
angebracht und durch ( ) bezeichnet, wo mir der Aufzeich- 
ner sich verschrieben zu haben scheint. 

In der Umschrift habe ich dasselbe System befolgt 
wie in meiner Schrift Das Malerspiei (Sitzungsberichte der 
He.idelberger Akademie der Wissenschaften, l^hilosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Jahrgang 1918, 8. Abhandlung). Nach 
dem arinenischen Alphabet geordnet wiirde es sich also 
folgendermaassen darstellcn. 
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Das velare ii, fiir das im Malerspiel ein oigenes Zeichen 
gebraucht ist, wird hier cinfach durch % n wicdcrgegeben. 
Der i-Nachschlag des arabischen kaf wird hier durch L (/) 
bezeichnet. 


I’l/i utiaulipltiihp* 

bf/i b'"kib*f' 

2 VJbL 

^kn’b 'f'h «/"' V"//'^' "ibv S"^'""'Y 

[*l^P 


BID ARININ. EVLI I LE BEK/ARYN DAS/TAN V, 

1. Ei'Jilerle bvkjarlaryn evsafyn 
Sbjk fi hr ejiejiib (jyldym dasitiui 
I kl (jysniyn da hi di fere h affyu 
Bir kosya nazm He idelim bejan 

2. Jivel t'vli idiib bekjare itid> 

Dfdi fie bu haliti ejle bir iu\.ab 
Bir kerre diisihiki ej hane ka?'ab 
Bu ha 'ie irtikjab idermi iusau 


VON BIDARI EIN LIED UBIiR DEN P:IIEMANN UNO 
DEN EHELOSEN. 

1. Der Ehemanncr und der Jbhelosen Eigenarten 

Habe ich mir so uberlegt und ein Gedicht geniacht. . , 

Und indem wir auch beide Gcschlochter uni Verzeihung bitten, 
Wollen wir nun in eineni hiibschen Liede erzahlen. 

2. Zucrst schalt der I!)hemann den Ehelosen 

Und sprach: “Was ist das mit dir? Gib dir eiiimal Rechenschaft ! 
Denke einmal daran, du llciniloser, 

Darf ein Mensch sieh (lurch einen solelien Zustand versiindigen ? ’^ 
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3 * utl-inji %i, 

I mnt. tnfn^iftui •‘•pl* l^t^abuM 

4» \^^l [b %^iiutj.itijU ujni_ 

i/ ftfjit jitittjf- tfn^-p um^pn. 

1]^/'* fttipi^fui^i <^fii_iijiipf- inifim- 

hbyb 

5« iiil^iii^i *fn^ nt.t^uipi/iu ul^€>ijln^ Y^4" 

^/fiy/f ‘"^* jbL ‘‘’It S*4/' 7?4" 

^i|fff. ^o/«' ">4/* ’Pb‘Q*b bP‘H'‘U‘^* S*4/4" 

3, Bckjaf^ dedi ne dir bana im azar 
Siicum bekjmdyksa sojle asikjar 
^Laki>i bii diuija dyr ,i-(Jo)/i(i i^{Jo) 7 ii var 

Het‘ ki’s hirer jo la olmada revati, 

4, Kvii dedi faqat bu joltr/i carpvq 
Hem e/nrd hudajc dejil mtdabyq 
Ger olmaq istcrseoi hiirmete lajyq 
Bckjar qalrna eiden ben gibi lumian 

5, Bekjar dedi coq uzalnia sihii kes 
Se 7 iin y;ibi sasqyn dejil dir her kes 
Bu join heBkimki it? 7 i{e)zse lieves 
Basy dertden helas olmamys biran, 

3. Der Ehelosc s[)racli ; “ Was geht nnch diescr I'adcl an ? 

VVenn die IChelosigkcit meine Schiild ist, so sage cs klar ! 

Aber so gcht's in dieser Welt, sie ist von manciieiiei Art ; 

PJn jedcr wandelt seinen eigencri Wcg.” 

4. Der Kheinann sprach : ‘‘ Doch dieser dein Wcg ist krumm. 

Auch»Aem Befeble (tOUcs entspricht er nicht. 

Wcnii du einer Frau wert sein willst, 

So bleib nicht eliclos, sondorn vermahle dich wic ich sofort ! ” 

5. Der Ehelosc sprach : Rede nicht viel ! Halt ein niit den Worten ! 
Nicht jeder ist soldi ein Narr wie du. 

Ein jedcr, der dicsen [mcinen j Wt;g nicht begehrt, 

Dessen Ilaupt ist nicht einen Augenl^lick Irci von Schmer;'/^ 
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6 . 1 ^^/^ tnl^tn^ o^Jitiij^i^jut uf/lj 

I Uipf/u Ofiluit^uiu iijtuqp '^4^ 

7. mt^mfa P t^Phf 

*"/ 7 ' z^j[> '" 4 /y 4 /' "'/'^y., l"’P^r 

\fUM'hf,jpin /rp-'l '/4/»"4** /V/' ‘L PP^t’ 

‘"[t 4^"4 y*/' P"ti*Pijt’ V'"'/'"^ 

8 . \'^*/ /t' nfttM, uf^oif ^iPill^tj “Ipf 

1 | 4 ‘* Ppi. ^i^’iPP-'^d' ‘l(T"'“i 
‘*l/r tj-n/htutup 

Uy_ i"'t •tti"APp>l> ‘U,rh fa ui p Hi in u/h 


6. E 7 '/i dcdi hekjar (dma^da sen 
Sanki herimisin derd u hcladc?i 
Lakin hie obnazsa bazy hazy ben 
Co/in/ co,^ugn?n/a siirerim devran 

7. Bekjixr dcdi (jary ekmek tuz is ter 
Afesei dir her seji derter diiz isier 
Janylyb juz versen iki jiiz is ter 
Bbjfe dir ckscri tajfe-ji nisvan 

S. livli dedi hu soz itmez bir pare 
Sen eve/ ^bjnnni virub serdare 
lUr f/anaat eh/i (/adyn^yi/ a^x. 

Az coij (/ysmetini verir jaradan 


6. Der Ehemann sprach : “ Dadurch dass dii ehelos bleibst, 

Bist dll so ctwa frei von ScK'iierz und Ungcrnach ? 

Aber ich wenigstens kann mir bin und wieder 

Mit Weib und Kind die Zeit vertreiben.’^ 

7. Der Ehelosc sprach : ^‘Die Frau will Brot und Salz. 

Es gibt einen Spruch : * Allcs — so sagt man — will er rechthaben ; 
VVenn du aus Verschen hundert gibst, so vcrlangt er zweihundert.' 
So ist meistenteils die Zunft der Frauen.^' 

8. Oer Ehemann sprach : “ Diese VVorte sind keinen Pfennig wert. 
Verlraue du dich zunachst eineni guten Freunde an 

Und suche ein geniigsanies Frauchen ; 

Dann wird der Schdpfer dir wenig oder viel zu Toil werden lassen/’ 
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^Xtulbz^ ^LPb 4 « 4 /^ 

( )/ u^oi*iint^,ifiu 

ufiu^pjHu ftuif-Jlgir t^i^tinu^i 

TO. \^^ib Lu/Uip2’"PI' 

^^ uij^niiii n^ni £u>ni.^i fiuf^ tujtu^tph 

y^iJl/tM "dit^Vh/^P of^ ni.^t bzb^^» 
u. <I1^J. A«#y' •"fi<»li •n/,’it 2.4 c//' "4 y.^/'/"^ 

y^^tjl^ntinl^ u^tii2piigg> ul-^au^t^u^h 

9. Bekjar dedi hii sdz hana biyader 
Bilmis o/ki ilmcz zerrcxe eser 
Ql zen^iri iaqyb hoinuma aher 
Gihany basyfna idemefu zyndafi. 

ro. Evli dcdi fiek janlyMyr ejkjafy?i 
Asia zyndan ohnaz juntu (/araryn 
Hatda ek^cr biildim he ajaryn 
E'vin Rennet olur isle ol zcman 

1 1 . Bekjar dedi ben her seji sezcrhn 
Sannia e‘i)ienibde jure k uzcrim 
Azade basynid serbest y;ezerim 
Istedijim jcrde idcrim iskjan 

9. Per Ehelose sprach : “ Diesc Worte machen auf mich, o Bruder, 

VVissc es, nicht den geringsten Eindrt’^k: ! 

Ich mag nicht jene Kette an meinen Hals legen iind schliesslich 

Die Welt fiir mich zum Gefangnis machen.” 

10. Der Ehemann sprach : “Ganz hdsch sind deine Sorgen : 

Keinesw'^gs wild dein Ilaus und Deiin ein Gefangnis. 

Ja sogar, wenn du das Rechte findest, 

So wird dcin I la us zum Paradiese, siehc, zur selben Zeit ! ” 

11. Der Ehelose sprach : “ Ich durchschauc alles ; 

Glaube nicht, dass ich durch tieirat [mein] llerz plage ! 

Frei, mein cigener Herr, ziehe ich dahin. 

An jeder Statte, die ich wiinsche, siedle ich mich an.” 
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12 . 

f€h^£§7Cft<^ ftutMtM^.uf 2C^*lAs^p-fi 
\^f>tMi£g£^ 4 ututlu Ir^q <^i^t/in% 

13 * ul/hpi ua^utft JpM l^qflhP 

1 ^Qt£n»^ tit£(t} £t utj ujBa._£§ 

^l|«Y UtffUI£M£^ UOhftUt tttt^£HnffP- 

yt? 4 »Y 

14 . 1 -^// uwf-iit^t uJ^a^£lrt.^i uw(it£pnM-. ttit/i/tti 

<^ui£l» •q/f£^£ti^^ 7i//l*liilt££t tH^tff Ut 

Wf^q^' *qfq* u nt..if'7iCp t£. [\jiji 

2*^tutfti. t/u/u 

12* Jtv/i dedi In I sc f I se/i bu iezzeti 
Gche/nicme /cr^/Zi iduh ^^en/udi 
Jary/uhm tezi jo// he man nijeii 
JJejisuh tezemnij Idcfsin ina?i 

13 . Bek jar dedi senin dedijin iezzet 
Kn cojni ally aj surer nihajet 
Bal ajia?y /;;ecub so/ira ac/ybet 
Cia/ne tebdii oiur o hal ?iagehan 

14 . Bvli dedi sdziin dogru dyr amnia 
13 u ha/i bilerek genaby mei^hi 
Size bir masu?ngy// (e)/hj/ib ihda 
Jkinizi dahi ejit r saduman 

12. Der Ehemann sprach : “ Wenn du diese Wonne kenntest, 
80 wiirdest du der Hdlle dus Paradies vorziehen 

Und noch vor morgen sofort den Sinn 
Andern und dich vermahlen, glaube es ! ’’ 

13. Der Ehelose sprach : “Die Wonne, von der du sprichst, 

Geht in allerhdchstens scchs Monaten zu Ende. • 

Wenn die Honigmonde voriiber sind, dann schliesslich 
Schlagt jener Zustand plotzlich in Kurnmer um.” 

j 4. Der Ehemann sprach : “ Dcine Rede ist wahr, jedoch 
l>a Gott der llerr dies alles weiss, 

So macht er ouch ein kleines Kindlein zum Geschenk 
Und macht each so alle beide gliicklich." 
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tb-ebi3‘L 

«1A- ltiu%inui^i tf.op.iii^tpi9 t^uipp 

jh t^^pP’pff- u^h i>pul^ utuyuih 

1 6 . \.itb inf-in^ €>ptiu muM u^ip% 

^yt.pl^f/fp TCjlpjl-ujt Utfip 

jlJ^ii^in^iL^HCf^ tupPtup i^odpjti^ ^hsugiihpU 
iupuM tj^uspui optt,p P^iUij^ ^^ibu 

1*J, f^tutpaP' l^tiifpp^t Opnt.p 

<H/y» »"4/' [iffb «/[”-/' hE 

n^V^/'/' 'L“H^iP /f/uja" oint f I 

iu^ ut iflu i^ pt unhi 

* 15. Bekjar ikdi o dcrd lekHmez hele 

Cocui^q^ aglar ider sUbhedek na/e • 

Jjir j aft dan qoparyr qary velvede 
Bu gajleje artyq sen aide dajan 

1 6. Evli dedi gevn o/sa da anyn 
Cekilir ain giivesi dir hiidanyn 
Bejiidiikge artar omrii itisany n 
Vara 7 jara olur taze bir ghnw, 

17. Bekjar dedi faqat mirihi hie olur 
Bir der iken iki olur iic olur 
Ankri besletnrk gajet giic olur 
Mesarifden gozun acarnaz insan 

• , 

15. l^r Ehelose sprach : “ Die Qual ist doch uncrtraglich. 

Das Kind weint und schrcit bis 211m J^lorgen. 

Von einer Scitc her erhcbt die Frau ein Gcheul. 

Gegen solch ein Elend wehre du dich dann nur ! ” 

16. Der Ehemann sprach : “Wenn aach solch Ungemach besteht, 

So wird es ertragcn, da [dies] die (}nade Gottes ist : 

Das Alter des Menschen nimmt zii, in dem Maasse, wie er heranwiichst; 

Und er wird niit der Zeit ein frischer Jiingling/' 

17. Der Ehelose sprach : “ Dein Leben geht aber dahin, 

Wenn du meinst, es ware nur eins, so werden es zwei, ja drei. 

Die zu ernahren ist sehr schwer ; 

Da kann vor Ausgaben der Mann sein'Auge nicht auftun.” 


18 — 2 
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18 . utifuiji u^ni^ ^iiuP'iu mjtp 

VPAhd!*ll. •‘•pi’ 

iu uob tnl^Jjthtnl^ f* [>^ ^alnuh 

19. anl^uafa ui//li i^/v' 

wn2^uir uihutl^ Uititipu-<^ 
xm Hi ftini^unmp^iatnau uf^l^h^tP J^juau/tt 

20. hU aaal^tnja tf.tMipPataj aafm^ ijiuiir 

<'IA- ih'’ piaaaaa^€}^/^j//hnt_atf aapit pu^^a ly^r l^haaaal 

*^ViL4‘t ^L aaa/^aP la/^tjalt Jl^tjpfLata^hpia ^it^ittaal 
|>M# faaaaili ^4<>^4«^ *"//* ttuafaanua ^jaa^^tiaaili 

18 . M 7 !>li dedi bu de dijin hata dyr 
Anienn ryzy^yny veren mevla dyr 
Bekjarlyq hunlardan bder beladyr » 

Zira son deminde qalyr UpUrjan 

1 9 . Bekjar dedi imi bir zeni fiejkrim 
Gunde bes on tanesini pejkrim 
Nerde aqsam ande sabah ajkrifft 
Sefa kususynda bcnim dir viejdan 

20 * Ezdi dedi bdjle qahnaz bu ejjavi 

Bir ^iin hastelenub olursyn hi '^jam 
Belki (>! dcm scnin 'mcskjmiyn enjam 
Ja han kbscsi dir ve jahod kiilhan 

1 8. Der Ehemann .sprach : “ Was du da sagst, ist Siindc. 

Wer ihrcn Unterhalt gibt, jst Gott der Herr, 

Die Rhelosigkeit ist ein schlimmeres Ungcmach, als jene [es sind] ; 
Denn beim letzten Atemzuge bleibt fder Hagestol/] muttersedenallein. 

19. Der Ehelose sprach : “Was soil ich mit eincr Frau machen ? 

Jeden Tag kann ich niir fiinf bis zchn von ihnen bcstellen ! 

Wo ich den Abend [verbringe], dort verbringe ich auch den Morgen. 
Ini Bereiche des Vergniigens da gehdrt mir das Feld.’^ 

20. l.)er liiheniann sprach : “So bleibt es nicht immer. 

Eines Tages wirst du krank iind ungliicklich. 

Vielleicht ist dann dcin letzter Aufentlialt 

F>Aweder einer Herberge Kcke oder ein Aschenhaufen.’^ 
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21 , **/ jhph ni^^JuiiT 

fioy/Aii#/' 

u^iu^pjffp .pl^P i^opfiiMtT 

^*••["21^' ^***1 1’ *^1^ LtuJutli 

\ 

2 2. jb 4/' 

funt.unL.umtu hut puls tnf-Jjt2lt^p 

2 *^'P.P t»tupuih utt^Jb2lJip 

<l|n» d^ulifl, tl>/{pii ht^ '//'/_ '//'/""/' l!f"l“‘^' 

^ 3 * ^^\h>p^'"*p utf^uib ‘{^“p ^ibP 

^^ip Uf/-puittp£r t^tupp ^liUtithl^ 

^M/v' "'/"-’/“-VA 

yiiyy# ij.putfplitu ojntp tfp iftMtii 

2 1. Bekjar dedi ben ol sdzkrc npnam 
Bihnedijim gidyn tuj/crin sojtnam 
basymy kiiab altymi (fojmam 
Bu jahsi haiimi idei 7 icm janian 

2 2. Evil dedi jahU janian demislcr 
Bu kusnsda co^u j a Ian demisJer 
Disi (pis dyr jmja Japan dernisler 
Bu inescH Jikr et i/yl vird i zehan 

23. Bekjar dedi var <;// be kej divane 
Her %HU]yt be lady r t/ary insane 
Bir here diislpiki fejlesofane 
Flic ijary (jysmyna olur my gunuu^ 

21. Wer Khclose sprach : “ Nacli solchen Worten richte ich iiiich nicht. 
Einem Vogel, den ieh nicht kenne, rtiss ich die Federn nicht aus. 
Mein heiles Haupt lege ich nicht aiif den Ehekontrakt. 

Dies mein schemes Leben mache ich nicht zu cinern olenden.” 

22. Der Ehemann sprach : “ Man redet [viel] (hjtes fund] Schlechtes. 
[Aber] l'«ieriiber pflegen die Meisten Liigen zii reden. 

‘ Der weibliche Vogel ist’s, der das Nest baut,’ so sagt man. 

An dies Sprichwort denk und das scharfc dir ein ! 

23. Der Ehelose sprach : “ Ach geh doch, o du Narr! 

Jederzeit ist die Frau fiir den Mann ein UngUick. 

Denk doch nur einmal daran, ob den Philosophen 
Je nach dem Frauengeschlechte der Sinn steht 1 " 
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24- 1 :^ 1 ^//' ut^uiji ut tfriL^iinuni 

VP^i^vl'^' ^ivihilfvb ‘L't 

'(V»' 

yrk'^jun •"^• jl'L '" <^ittP 999999 lyff^/l/y/f 4 

^ y-f/Mi#Y' liu*iiinL2iuji9j^ 2^9 

26 . 199^^999^ Uf9l99l^pt <^9999^9^.199 ^ 4 /' 'V/V' 

l‘PJk "4^* L t‘~V^ 

*^4/*"/ 1^9191^921^9^9 999^9999 99^919. 

^1 '^99^99^9/999 l,p,nl,j[,’l,/, «/ t/tt99^99p9 ^^^92^/99919 

24. /vf.'// ^/(ff// bil soziinu a inurdar 

Giunlesine hirden ejlcme azar 
An/e}in iande oj/efcri var « 

AV;;/ mchtjyq dimemdc sajan 

25. Jkkjiif^ dedi dhtle a balqaha/^y 
Ojlesi dejildir qazyn f/A/X'lV 
Medajyq dcjU a hatda baja^^y 
Serlerindcn quaw pabu\^syz kjtan 

26. F.vli dedi sydqyn haqqa 7 >er bir jol 
Aferaq i/me sen /e 7 'ekkui iizre ol 
Bir helal siid enimisini ard bul 
Qorqma iidijine olmazsym pisman 

24. Der Ehemann sprach : “Bedenk was du sagst, du SchmutzkerL’ 
Tadic doch nicht allc auf eininal ! 

Unter ihncn gibt cs manch eine der Art, 

Dass ich ihr VVescn als das einos Engels bczcichnen kann/’ 

25. Der P^helosc sprach : “ Hdre, o du gelber Kiirbis, 

So lauft der Hase nicht ! , 

Nicht nur cin Engel, sondern sogar der Teufel 
l^iuft vor ihrer Bosheit barfuss davon.'’ 

26. j.)er P^hemann sprach : “Gib dem Rechle der Wahrheit die Ehre 
Sei nicht iingstlich, fassc (iottvertrauen ! 

(ieh hin, suche cine, die erlaubte Milch getrunken hat ; 

Turchte nicht, dass du deih Tun bereucst.’’ 
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Q.’J. uunjimp 

"4"'/ "4®y/4/' 

'‘ll'l' \fi^i’‘PuiliptP hot^ ml- jjt imptup 
IJ4?' iipitjtim muipulipiitljt liitlii 

28 . uit^ua^ t^tatjut n^na. tif-oiji 

I fiinuu//hp /Y^yr#/4^ /(f,cfp.p '"/Y' 

^l|rff ^fff<_ p/'UiJitr 7\*p_iff f^ titripitiii 

29 . 44y_ V4*'4.7v> liiii^i uumptr 

^I|m£_ puiMna. uungf Uauiija^itiP iii^iit^itaf 

Jlti WI-^ifif^ uf aufgfi <y 4 >//' [n pipuU 

• 27. Bfkjar dcdi qary inni saiilar 

Ojie sv'Z sojkr ki jlijerin da^/ar 
Ajda hir jisf any m joq deji aylar 
^rn insaf ct kuna dajany?'my dan 

28. Evd dedi vaqa Ou sdz ^cnck dir 
La kin csasyny Id /nick gcrek dir 
Qary/aiy /ddii iden crkck dir 
Bunn tcslim ider dihnlc aqilan 

29. Bekjar dedi gel hemefkjar oia/yni 
Ba/yk kizim Bidarii kidalym 
Bu kusiisda hir nasi/iat a/a/yni 

Zira miigcrrcb dir ol ehl-i Urfan 

, « 

27. Dtjr Ehelose sprach : Die Frau setzt ihve Sacbc durch. 

Sie redet solche Worte, dass sic dein Hcrz zerrcisbt. 

Jedcn Monat ruft sie weinend : ‘Ich habe keinen Rock/ 

Sei doch gerecht : ‘ Kann die Socle seiches ortragen ? ’ 

28. Der Ehemann sprach ; “In der 'fat dies Wort ist richtig. 
Doch muss man auch die Oriinde davem lakennen. 

Wer die Vrauen schlecht macht, das si rid die Manner. 

Das geben alle Verstandigen y,uL 

29. Der Ehelose sprach : “ Komm, wie wollen iins verstandigen ! 
Wir wollen hingehen iind unscren llidari suchen. 

Uber diese Frage wollen wir guten Rat uns holen ; 

Denn erfahren ist jener Mann des Wissens. 
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30- ••ihkuf^'L 

J^\ySG» H l^uiinjiUlf iuili/~P' 

\\f.p.^ V*"/Y^ hueh^ V'*>",7^^ 

yx^pipiinf- inutjitfi ujni ^nt.%nK^i ^loi^tiii/li t 

30 . EjUere as!a hicihnez qyjmet 
Amma kotulerin midine lanet 
Gerek ijaty ^crek erkek }iihajet 
Ikisinde dahi bulunur noqsan 

30. Den Guten wire! nie [ihr] Wert verkiirzt ; , 

Aber die Schlechten seien vernucht ! 

Sei es kVau, sei es Mann, im (irunde 

Findcn sicb doeh auch bci beiden Mangcd.-' 

Eine geiiauere Untersuchung iiber Schrift, Sprachc und 
Inhalt dieses Streitgcdichts muss hier unterbleiben. liber 
Schrift und Sprache des Annenisch-Tiirkischen vergleiche 
man die Siudien zum AnnenUch-Tilrkischen von F. vpn 
Kraelitz-Greifenhorst (Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserl. Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften in Wien, i’hilosophisch-histo- 
rische Klasse, 168. Band, 3. Abhandlung, Wien 1912) sowie 
Teil II meincr oben genannten Schrift Das Malerspiel. 
Die in unserem Streitgedichte vorkommenden Spriich- 
worter und spriichwortlichen Redensarten, wie z. B. in V. 7, 
21, 22, 25, 26, iniissten von einem genaueren Kenner des 
volkstiimlichen tiirkischen Sprachtums auf Herkunft, Form 
und Bedeutung untersucht werden. Der I'luch in V. 30 
“ Aber die Schlechten seien vcrllucht,” wortlich “ Alier iiber 
der Schlechten (jrossvater [sei ] Fluch,” ist wohl durch das 
Arabische beeinllusst. Verwiinschungen wie “ Gott ver- 
fluche deinen Vatej: und deinen Grossvater,” ja sogar auch 
“und den Grossvater des Vaters deines Gfossvaters ” sind 
miraus arabisch sprechenden Liindern ganz bekannt. .Hier 
deuten auch die arabisch^n Worter gedd und lanet darauf 
hin. Die gemeinen P'luchc des niederen tiirkischen Volks, 
die meist mit sikdim endigen, durften natiirlich in ein 
Gedicht, das zwareinige Schimpfworter enthiilt (V. 24, 25), 
aber im allgemcinen die gute Form wahrt, nieht aufge- 
nommen werden; sie sind jedoch so bekannt, dass im 
Neuarabischen ein neues Verbum sakfam “ fluchen ” daraus 
gebildet wurde, wie ich bei Schmidt-Kahle, Volkserzdh- 
lungen aus Paldsthta, Gottingen 1918, S. 282, angenierkt 
habe. 
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Nur einige kurze Bemerkungen uber das Streitgedicht 
als solches und Uber das Thema unseres dasitan mogen hier 
Platz finden. 

VVie Eth6 in seinem ausgczeichncten Aufsatze Uber 
persische i(Verhandlungen des Fiinften Interna- 

tionalen Oriental islcn-Congresses, Berlin, 1882, Zweiter 
rheil, S. 48 ff.) nachgewiesen hat, stamnit die literarische 
Ausbildunj>^ der mnnasara' “Streitgedicht, Tenzone” aus 
Persien. erster und bedcutendster Vertreter war der 

iiltcre Asadf, der Zeitgenosse P'irdausi’s ; Uber ihn vgl. auch 
A Literary History of Persia from Firdazosi to Sa'di, 
by Edward (h Bnjvvne, S. 14S f. Es ist wahrscheinlich, 
dass Asadi der Erfindcr dieser Literaturgattung ist. Natiir- 
hch kann er an arabische tiaqdid angeknupft haben ; aber 
dies .sind doch zunilchst Diohterwettkaiupfe, wie sie aus 
aljen Landern bekannt sind und wie sie auch heute noch iin 
Orient vorkomnien. Ein paar neuarabische Beispiele finden 
sich ii’ inciner Neuarabischen Volkspoesie (Abhandlungen 
der Koniglichen Ge-sellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Got- 
tingen, Phil. -lust. Klas.se, Neue P'olge, Bd. v, Nro. 3,* 
1902), S. 150!.; sehr viele sind in meinen Tigrc-Liedern 
enthalten (Publications of the Princeton Expedition to 
Abyssinia, Vol. ui, iv, Leyden 1913-15). Andererseits sind 
Erzahlungen von Kainpfcn zwischen Tieren, Biiumen, 
Naturgewalten ini Orient auch wohl schon vor Asadf licim 
Volke beliebt gewesen ; diese Erzahlungen konnen auch 
eingestreute \ferse enthalten hafien. Ein Beispiel dafiir— 
aber aus ganz niodernep Zeit — ware etwa The Tale of the 
Ape and the Gazel in meinen soeben genannton Publica- 
tions of the Princeton lixpedition, Vol. ir, p. 28 f. Dort 
streijen sich Affe und Gazelle uber ihre Lebensweise, und 
nachdem die Gazelle die rrinkstellen des Affen kennen 
gelernt hat, ruft sie 

“ iVI.ay thy drink be bad, o .‘Vb-Oaharii ! 

My drink is the breeze, the stormy wind, too.’’ 

Der Affe tvber antwortet 

“ May thy drink be bad, o little g.azel ! 

My drink is the spring, the pit and tlie well.” 

In Geschichten wie dieser kann man primitive Vorstufen 
zu der literarischen munazara des Asadf erkennen. 

* Arabisch auch mu'ataba, mufahara und muhawam. 
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Dieser verfasste seine Streitgedichte in der Form der 
qaslda. Darin folgte ihm Fahr ud-Din (ii. Jahrh. n. Chr.) 
dessen “ Wettstreit zwischen Feder und Schwert” von P'the 
a. a, O., S. ii8ff. veroffentlicht und ubersetzt wurde. Dies 
Thema scheint anch bei den Arabern frith beliebt gcworden 
zu sein; denn Ahlwardt fiihrt in seinb'm Verzeichnis der 
Arabischen Handschriften der Kgl. Bibliothek zu Berlin, 
Bd. VII, S. 555, eine ganze Reihe von Bearbehungeii auf, 
deren einc. Nr. 8596, 2, bis ins ti. Jahrh. n. Chr. zurtick- 
reicht. 

Uber den moglichen Zusaintnenhang dcs persischen 
Strcitgedichts mit den Tenzonen des mittelalterlichen B'u- 
ropas, namentlich den provenqidischen und englischen, hat 
Ethe auf S. 51 ff. gehandelt. Er hat dann aber auch die 
Weiterentwicklung des vStreitgedichts innerhalb der per- 
sischen Literatur in meisterhafter Weise kurz skizziert. 

An diese Weiterentwicklung wird auch die B'orschung 
fiber die modernen tiirkischen und arabischen muiiazarat 
anzukniipfen haben. VVahrend aber im modernen Persien 
'die selbstandige nmnazara laeder in Mathnavl-Baits bevor- 
zugt, scheint die tlirkische und arabische, nacli den. mir 
bekannten Beispielen zu urteilen, .solchc in Strolengedjchteh 
gewrihlt zu haben. Das Streitgedicht erfreut sich im 
modernen Orient noch immer grosser Beliebtheit. So habe 
ich in Cairo vicr Streitgedichte in maiarabischer Spfache 
aufgezeichnet: 1. Streit zwischen Katze und Mausen; 2. 
Streit zwischen Schuhmacher und .Schulmeister; 3. Streit 
zwi.schen liisenbahn und Telegraph; 4. Streit zwischen 
Telephon und Telegraph. Sie sind in kleinen mei.st schlecht 
lithographierten Heftchen in Agypten gedfuckt; ich habe 
sie mir diktieren und erkliiren lassen und hoffe sie,. mit 
meinen anderen Cairiner Sammlungen aAJI •U. o' einmal zu 
verbffentlichen. Allc vier sind in vierzeiligen Strofen ge- 
dichtet ; Nr. i hat durchgehenden Reim jeder einzelnen 
Strofc, Nr. 2-4 haben die Ubliche P'orm aaax, bbbx, cccx 
U.S.W., also dieselbe Form wie unser dasitan'. Nach meinen 

‘ Das Streitgedicht von Schvviegermutter und Schwiegertochter, das ich 
im Jotinial Asiatique^ Juli- August 1903, lierausgegeben habe, ist nach 
demselben Prinzip gebaut, hat aber zwei Doppelverse als 
und dann Strofen zu je vier Doppelverscn mit innenreirn. U ber Schwieger- 
rnutter und Schwiegersohn in Abessinien vgl. aucli Publ. Princet. lC.\ped. 
Vol. u, p. 61. 
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Erkundigungen warden sie abcr nicht mehr rmmazara oder 
ahnlich (s. oben S. 281) genannt, sondern einfach qissa 
“ Erziihlung.” 

Bei diesen neuarabischen Streitgedichten wird wie bei 
vielen ErzeugnisseA der volkstiimlichen Muse kein Ver- 
fasser genannt. AbcV die Uberschrift des tiirkische'n dasitan 
gibt einen gewissen Bidari als Verfasser an. Dicse Ober- 
schrift laut^^t Bidarinm. Evli He bekjaryn dasitany, das 
kann nur iib^rselzt werden “ Von Bidari ein Lied iiber den 
Ehemann und den Ehelosen.” Zuin tJberdnsse steht als 
erste Zeile des Manuscripts noch in ungeschickter latei- 
nischer Schrift Dasitan. evli iU Bt'kiaren. p. Bidar. Also 
hat der Aufzeichner den Bidari als Verfasser angeseheti. 
Ein solchcr Dichter ist inir jedoch nicht bekannt geworden, 

* und auch F. Giese teilte mir auf meine Anfrage niit, er 
l?e4ine ihn nicht. Es ist daher inoglich, dass der .Vufzeichner 
•aus Stro% 29 einen falschen Schluss gezogen hat. Fir hiitte 
dann angenomnien, in di<iser vorletzten Strofe habe d(?r 
Verfasser sich genannt wie in den Ghazelen, und .Strofe 30 
seL:j;in trig bai^, dessen Bedeutiing als “Zusatzvers nach' 
derh Verse init dem Namen des Verfas.sers” mir von 
G. Jacob rnitgeteilt wurde. Auch Asadi hat im letzten 
Ver.se igeiner Tenzone “Musulman und Parse” .seinen 

• eigenen 'Namen genannt, wie Ethe a. a. O., S. 67 u. 
bemerkt; aber er hat sich darin nicht .selbst zum .Schieds- 
richter genaacht. Und das hat nach dem VVortlaute von 
Strofe 29 Bidari getan, wenn er der Verfasser ist. So wird 
der “ Streit zwischen Opium und 'I'abak,” nach lithe S. 74, 
vom Dichter selbst dadurch geschlichtet, dass er beide als 
seine besten Troster und Sorgenbrechcr mit gleichem Lob- 
preise uberschiittet. In den iilteren Streitgedichten wird 
jedoch gegen Ende cine hochgestellte Persbnlichkeit als 
Schiedsrichter genannt und dann deren Lob gesungen. 
Dass nun in der Tat Bidari als Dichter des dasitan an- 
gesehen werden soil, darauf deuten noch zwei andere 
Momentei^Ji) die F'orm des Namen.s, der deutlich ein ta- 
hallus ist; {2) der Ausdruck “unser Bidari,” den der Fihelose 
in .seinem Schlus.sworte gebraucht, denn das kann wohl nur 
heissen “ unser Dichter, der uns reden Ia.sst.” Wenn der 
gute Bidari sich selbst als ehl-i ilrfan “ Mann des Wi.ssens ” 
bezeichnet, so darf man es ihm wohl nicht weiter veriibeln. 
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lir spriiche claim in dcr letzten Strofe das versohnende 
Schiedsrichterurteil aus, class die Guten gelobt, die Schlech- 
tcn aber verwiinscht werden sollen, und class die beiden 
Geschlechter eigentlich keinen (irund haben, sich eins iiber 
das anclere zu iiborheben, da Manner t^sowohl wie Frauen 
ihre Mangel haben. Damit verglciche Jnan den Schlussvers 
von The Debate and Stryfe between Sotner and Wynter 
(nach Ethe, S. 57), wo der Sommer sagt : 

Wynter by one assent our great stryfe let vs ceas, 

And together agre we, and make a fynall peas; 

God that create this worlde and macie bothe tlie and me, 

Let vs pray to hym to send vs a good ende. Amen for charitc.’^ 

Wenn wir so in der sprachlichen und clichterischen 
Form unsercis dasUan ein echt morgenlandisches Gewachs 
erkannt haben, so cleutet doch sein Inhalt auf moclenie 
europaische F.inHussc, ebenso wie oben Eisenbahn, Tele- 
graph und Telephon. Das Problem der Ehe und der 
Khelosigkeit ist hier zwar sehr naiv erortert, ohne eigentlich 
in die l iete zu gehcn, aber doch so, class die (ledankengiinge 
' nicht etwa auf orientalisches Mdnchtum ockjr auf Ge.schichten 
wie die von Kamar ez-Zaman in 1001 Nacht, sondeni auf 
verwandte Dinge im Feben der europaischen V'dlker weisen. 
Auch (,'i. Hoffmann in Kiel s[)rach sofort eine ahnliche W'.r- 
mutungaus, als ich ihm von dem Inhalto des Streitgedichles 
erzahlte. Sogar ein drusischer Sanger im Libanon beruft 
sich auf das “frankische” Urteil liber die Frauen; vergl. 
mcine Nemtrab. Volkspoesk, S. 151, Z. ii. Andere.r.seits 
fiel mir in Cairo eine Posse in dio; I lancle, die ilen 'I'itel 
tragt 'i) “ Ich heirate nicht, wenn man micli 

auch hiingen will,” und die ihre Beziehungen zu Europa 
schon dadurch verrat, class in der Fiinleitung von der 
Abstammung des MenscH'en vom Afifen die Rede ist. 

Zum Schlusse spreche ich den Merren G. Jacob, R. 
Tschudi, FI. Ritter und Nedjati Bey, durch die ich im Ver- 
standnis des tiirkischen Textes mehrfach sehr gefdrclert bin, 
meinen herzlichen Dank aus. Moge dieser Beitrag zur 
Festschrift flir einen englischen Gelehrten, der stcits fiir die 
Internationalitiit der Wissenschaft und flir das Selbstbestim- 
mungsrccht der morgenlandischen Vblker charaktervoll 
eingetreten ist, ein Zeichen der Hochachtung und Dank- 
barkeit flir mannigfachc FFelehrung .sein ! 

Enno Littmann. 



THE MU'-^LLAQAH OV MAI MO N 
\ AL-A‘SHA 

(rendered into English in the metre oi the original) 

This interesting poem is one of the two, or according to 
others three, compositions which were considered by the 
ancient critics worthy to be ranked with those chefs d'leuvre 
selected by l.Iammad ar-Rawiyah under the name of the 
Mu'allaqdt, and superior to some of those included in the 
chosen seven. Its text, as translated, is that contained in my 
edition of Ten Ancient Arabic Poems, Calcutta, 1894. 

• rhe poem must date from some time not long subsequent 
to the battle of Dhii Qar, which was probably fought about 
610 or»6ii A.D., and is referred to in v. 62. Its object is to 
convey an angry rebuke to Yazid [b. Mus-hirJ Abu Thubait, 
a chief of the trjbe of Shaiban, one of the strongest and most’ 
celebrated divisions of the group of Bakr ibn Wa’il, who is 
accused of stirring up mischief between the author's tribe 
of Oais ibn Tha'labah and his own kin of Shaiban. I'he 
various tribes which constituted the Bakritc group were by 
no means always on friendly terms together; as noted Ijelow 
against v. 47, the Mufaddallyat contains two poems showing 
that a bitter quarrel, ending' in bloodshed, had occurred 
between Shaiban and Ya&hkur. As to the facts of the dispute 
dealt with by al- A‘sha the story given in th*? Aghanl, viii, 100, 
on the authority of Abu ‘Ubaidah, is as follows. A certain 
mamof the family of Ka'bb. Sa‘d b. Malik (aI-A‘sha’s house) 
named I)ubai‘, who was of weak intellect, killed a man named 
Zahir, belonging to the tribe of Dhuhl b. Shaiban. Yazid 
.son of Mus'hir, chief of Shaiban, forbade his clansmen to 
slay Dubai* in requital for Zahir, but incited them instead 
to kill a chief of the house of Sa‘d b. Malik. On this coming 
to the ears of al-A'shi'i, he composed this ode in reply. 

The poem follows the customary scheme of a qasldah. 
Of its sixty-four verses, only the kist twenty-one treat of its 
main purpose. I'he introductory nasib is unusually long, 
eighteen verses. Then follows a section in which the poet 
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gives a sketch of his own life and its ideals, w. 19-32. 
A short section, which may perhaps have lost some verses, 
-begins to treat of desert journeys and the merits of the 
poet’s camel {mK 33-35), but is very soon broken off for the 
description of an approaching rainstoum, with a recital of 
the lands in al-Yamamah belonging to jfl-A'sha’s tribe which 
its waters may be expected to invade. The pictures in each 
of these sections are of astonishing vividness ind vigour, 
and the whole poem is full of individuality, flje lady called 
Hurairah (“Kitten”) is stupidly said by al-Yazidi’ to have 
been a black slave-girl belonging to I.lassan b. ‘Amr b. 
Marthiid. This is inconsistent with the first two w'ords of 
%K 2, in which she is described 'a.?> gharr an, far'd ti, “white 
and broad -brow- ed, long-haired.” Another statement, that of 
Abu ‘Ubaidah, is that she was one of two singing-girls 
named Hurairah and Khulaidah, sisters, belonging to Bi^hr 
b. ‘Amr b. Marthad, a cousin of al-A ‘sha’s (see the genealogical 
table in Mufaddt. ii, p. 166, and id. p. 216). It i,s quite 
possil:)le that she may have been some ideal drawn by the 
‘poet out of his imagination. In v. 19 she^is called Umm 
Khulaid, and the whole picture suits better a free-born Arab 
woman than a slave. 

I'he ode has been rendered into French by Silve.stre de 
Sacy in vol. n of his Chrestomathie Arabe (1826), pp. 464 ff. 
A translation in German was promised by Prof. Geyer of 
Vienna in his Zwei Gedichte von al-A'sd (1905), but so far 
as I know has not yet appeared. Vv. 25-31 have been given 
an English form in Hr ii\cho\^ox\ ^ Literary History of the 
A rabs ( 1 907), p. i ^5. I am not aware of any other rendering 
in a European language. 



1. Good-bye, Hurairah ! the train of laden camels is sped : 

— but canst thou bear a good-bye, O man that art but a man? 

2. Clear-browed, long-haired, in her mouth the rows of teeth trim and white, 

full gently treads she, as one sore-footed limps througUthe mire. 

3. Straight on she walks when she goes some day to visit a friend, 

as moves a cloud in the sky— no hurry, no, nor delay. 

4. VVhenas she turns, thou mayst hear her trinkets tinkle and chime, 

as when the breeze with a gust .sets rustling seed-pods of broom. 


* Agh. viii, 79. 
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5. Not she a girl whose approach the neighbours like not to see, 

not one to spy on her folk and carry secrets abroad. 

6. AV^hen goes she forth to her friends, she rises languorously : 

but for the efTort she makes it seems as though she would fall. 

8. Her girdle hangs slack and loose : elsewhere, well fills she her shift ; 
she moves to greet ihee — her waist seems almost ready to snap. 

10. Full-bodied, youth ai*its prime, her elbows weli-clad and round, 

she stejjs as though over thorns her feet walked delicately. 

1 1. Whenas sije rises, the waves of musk fill the ambient air, 

and froil^ her sleeves, as she goes, the scent of :'AX 7 nl}a<] is spread. 

12. No mead ol those in the Upland, lush with upspringing grass 

— a sea of green where the rain has quickened life to the lull — 

I j. Its bloom laughs forth to the wSun, that joyful laughs in return, 
waist-high its fullness of blossom, rich with all at its best — 

14. One day is sweeU^r than slie in fragrance spreading around, 

nor is it fairer than she what lime still evening falls. 

15. Unsought I fell to her charm: another man had her heart, 

not I; and his to another maiden straitly was bound : 

16. Another maid pined for him — he would not give her a thought : 

for her a cousin had died from j)angs of love unrepaid. 

17. And me - there lov'es me a girl for whom no kindness I feel : 

so tangled love to us all — ah, what is love but a plague ? » 

18. Isach one is bcfind by a spell, and dotes in vain on his fere : 

for off or near though he be, hunter and hunted are one. 

II 

icj. Hurairali will nought of me — no, not so much as a word : 

ah, foolish one ! if she love not me, then whom should she love? 

20. She saw, it seems, but a man weak-eyed, on whom there had played 
the guile of Fortune, and Time that brings all things to decay. 

2T. Ilurairah said, when I came to press my suit upon her, 

*'Ah, woe upon thee, O man, and woe from thee unto me!’' 

22. Yea, if thou secst us unshod, barc-footed seeking thy door, 

’tis so with me and my like, now hare-foot, now fully shod. 

23. Sometimes 1 grasp at the moment when the master’s asleep : 

sometimes he knows nie at hand — though warned, he cannot escape. 

24. Now lead I Lightness about — it follows whither I go : 

now are my comrades the eager wanton servants of joy. 

25. Some morning early I seek the wineshop, close at my heels 

a cook^ quick, nimble, atiroit to set the feast in array, 

26. With youths like Indian blades keen-hearted — well do they know 

that Death shall take everyone, bare-footed be he or shod. 

27. I pass to them basil boughs, on cushions lying reclined, 

and wine ’twixt acid and .sweet — its strainer never goes dry. 

28. No patience know they, hut ever steadfast stick to the wine, 

their word nought but “Tour again!” however often they quaff. 
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29. The wine is served by a boy who hands the glasses, alert, 

with knots of pearl in his ears, his shirt tucked up in his belt; 

30. A lute there answers the harp — so seems it, waked by its note, 

what time a girl, loose of gown, trills forth her quavering song. 

31. There too are damsels who proudly trail skirt^. purfled with silk, 

and others walk mid the guests with winefikins borne on tlieir hips. 

32. Yea, all these things know I well, life’s l^est c!*f pleasure and play: 

from me seek learning of love — long years have taught me its laws. 


33. Yea, many the desolate land, bare as the back of a shield, 

wherein one listened at night to booming voices of /inn — 

34. None travelled there in the days of summer burning with heat 

save those who, when they attempt a venture, think it out well — 

35. Have I crost all its extent, my camel spare, strong and .smooth 

of pace, fore-arms well apart from trunk, no ulcer to fear. 

IV 

I*- 

36. Enough ! seest thou there beyond the cloud-mass heaped as we gaze, 

where in its sides fly the darts of lightning’s flickering flami^? 

37. A mighty backing it has, a middle broad, full of play, 

and girded round with a belt of buckets charged with a flood. 

38. No pleasure holds me from watching grow its pronii.se of rain, 

no glow and sweetness of wine, no business, little or great. 

39. Then, as they drank, to my fellows there in Duma I said — 

well drunken had they — “Behold! where falls the oncoming rain?” 

40. “Numar,” they said, “then the Vale ofal-Khal -both will it fill: 

“al-‘Asjadiyah, and then Abla, and then ar-Rijal; 

41. “With it as-Safhu will flow, then Khinzir, then its rough plain: 

“ar-Rabwu and al-Hubal its waters next will invade; 

42. “Then last its flood shall bespread, and throughly soak all the ground, 

“the Meads where sand-grouse abound, the low hill covered with trees. 

43. “It waters thus all the lands for wfliich its purpose was shaped 

“ — lands they no enemy seeks with troops of camels or horse.” 

' V 

44. This message bear to Yazid, chief of the Sons of Shaiban, 

Abu Thubait — “Wilt thou not desist from slander of us? 

45. “Wilt thou not cease to assail our stock of honour and flime? 

“ — 'tis true, thy lies harm it not, while camels moanat their loads: 

46. “’I'is with thy tales as a buck that thrusts his horns at a rock: 

“no hurt he brings to the stone, but splits his horns in its stead. 

47. ‘“Thou stirrest mischief between us and the House of Mas‘iid 

“whenso we meet, till thou start death s work, then leavest the fray. 

48. “I think not, sure, if our hate grows fiercer, and if we .seek 

“your lielp our cause to uphold, ’twill ever bring thee to fight. 
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50. “Thou shalt not sit at thine ease, War's blaze once lighted by thee, 

“safe from her fire, on thy knees seeking protection on High. 

51. “Yea, ask the Sons of Asad-'-sooth, well they know of our ways, 

“and from them tale upon tale shall bring the truth to thine ears ; 

52. “And ask the Sons Qushair and all ‘Abdallah’s kin, 

“and ask Rabi‘ali of ns, what manner fighters we Ikv. 

53. “We rain our bloAvs i^|)on them until we slay the last man 

“in mcllay fierce, w'hether wrong they wrought, or folly alone. 

54. “Yea, in fiahf’s house, whensoe’er they rouse themselves for the fight, 

“and Jah^iriyah, are those who know how war should be waged. 

55. “I swear by Him to whose House the camels hurry their steps 

“with pilgrim crowds, and the kine in herds are led to His shrine, 

56. “If ye have murdered a chief who never stood in your way, 

“we shall slay for him the like of yours, yea, even your best! 

57. “If thou art tried by our arms the day the battle is done, 

“thou shalt not find that we swerve from seeking blood to the full. 
5tS. “ Will ye not cease from your strife? Nay, nought shall work such a cure 
^ “of wrong as wounds from a lance nor oil nor lint shall abate; 

59. “Until there lie on the ground a chieftain propjxid on his arm, 

“while women seek with their liands, bereaved, to shelter his head. 

60. “A blade from India smote him - not in vain was its stroke, 

“or liaply a shaft from al-Khatt, bright-headed, slender and straight. 

6 1. “Ye said, it seems, folk of ours, that you we never should fight. 

“not so! for men like to you are just the foes that we seek. 

62. “We are the knights of the Day of Hinw under the hot noon 

“around Futaimah : no sign of yielding gave we that day! 

63. “They said ‘'I'he spear-play!’ we answered ‘Even so is our wont : 

“ ‘or if ye call for the foot-fight, we are ready on foot: 

64. “ ‘We dye the limbs of the chief with streams of blood from his tliigh, 

“ ‘and oft the bravest of men sobs out his life on our spears.’” 

NOTES 

» 

V. 4. 'Fhc word rendered “broom ” is ^ishriq^ which is not really broom 
(in Ar. ratam\ but a species of Cassia, which Forskal found .still retains 
this name in the Yaman. ^ 

7 j. 7 is omitted, as not known to any of those who have lianded down 
the poem except Abu ‘Ubaidah : its sulDstance is sufficiently given in 7 >. 6. 
V. 9 omitted. 

7 j, 11. I'he perfume named zambaq variously described. Here it is 
called “red,” zmrd, which does not correspond with any of the equivalents 
given in Lane, s.7), Generally it is said to be oil of jasmine (LA 1 2, 2 and 1 2). 
It is admitted to be a foreign word; jasmine in Fersiun ytisamin^ yasaman^ 
safnan, and its name bears no resemblance to zambaq, it is suggested that 
the word may be the Indian Chanipak, a flowering tree of the Ala^nolia 
family, with yellow fragrant flowers, which are used for the preparation 
of perfumed oils, employed in the toilet and in medicine (see Watt, 
Diitiotiary of Indian Economic Proditcis, s, 7 h Michelia champaca). 


P. P. V. 
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7', 12. “The Upland,” (also IIazm\ the high limestone steppe 
which extends over many parts of Arabia, and the winter and spring pasture of 
which (in favourable seasons) is much praised by the poets (see MufatUJt, ii, 
24, top). Here, having regard to the poet^s native place (Manfuhah in 
al-Vamamah), it is probable that tlie steppe from Jabal 'ruwMi(i westwards 
towards at-Ta’if is meant. This is still called thr Hazm, and was recently 
traversed by Mr El. St J. B. IMiilby, C.l.E. M’hj richness of the vegetation 
produced by abundant winter and spring rain both in the ste[)pe and in the 
sand-desert {Dahna) has often been remarked by travellers: see €,g. Bhilby 
(in Geo'^raphical Journal,, March 1920, p. 163) — “ The d dightful .spring 
season of Arabia, when the desert i.s bright with grass ant^ flowers.^^ 

V. r8. The reading of Abu ‘Ubaidah (and in part of al-Asma‘i), Mak- 
built n wa-mulitabilu, has been chosen for rendering in preference to that 
of t})o text. 

7;. 27. “Basil (judNlm-r-rallidni\ this may mean either pieces of 

swee; basil, Ocimum hasilicum, or sweet-scented llovvers in general, such as 
myrtle, henna, etc., which were largely used to perfume the air at drinking 
feasts, and to twine round the ve.ssels containing the wine, riie explanation 
of tile commentary, that the phrase is meiaphorjcal and rcpre.sents the inter- 
change of pleasant talk and rej^artee, does not seem probable. Al-A‘siiii ha.s 
several picUire.s of wijie-feasts in which flowers figure litt^rally as adornments 
of the banquet. See Ge>er, Zwei Gcdic/itc v> alA^ldy pp. 58 ff., where there 
is a long list of flowers used to deck the feast, including roses, violets, 
mint (?), marjoram, myrtle, wall-flowers, lavender (?), lilies, sweet basil, 
jasmine, and narcissus. All these are cited by their Bef.uan names; Horace’s 
Persici apparatus persisted to al-A‘shiVs time. 

“ Wine ’iwixt acid and sweet,” qa/iwatan nnizzatan: mazdzafi is described 
as a flavour between sweet and sour. 'Fhe “strainer,” riiwiu], is the linen 
cloth tied over the spout of the flagon to .strain the wine when poured out. 

V. 31. “ With wine-skins borne on their hips”: this is al-Asmah’s inter- 
pretation ; Abu ‘Ubaidah thought that the ‘//V/Z, plur. of '‘ijlahy might refer 
to the women’s hips, which were admired when round and prominent. 
I’erhaps the skins held water and not wint;, which would be. drawn from the 
amphora, dann. It was mixed with water before being drunk. 

V. 33. Bor the drumming noise heard at night in the Desert, ascribed 
by the Arabs to the Jinny see Mujaddt. ii, p. 276, noic to v, ‘9. 

7'. 39. Duma is said in the commentary to be one of the gates to l\*rsian 
territory, some marches short of al-Hirah, where Yazid Ahii Thubait 
(addressed in v. 44) lived. It is, however, quite clear from the following 
verses of the poem that this was not so. 'Vhe names there mentioned, so far 
as they can be identified, are of places in al-Yamamah. 'Bhe region is that 
described in Mr Philby’s paper in the Geo^^raphical Jouf^nal for March 1920, 
or somewhere in its neighbourhood. Mr Philby notes the prevalence of 
floods, following heavy storms, in this tract, dominated By the mountain 
chain of Tuwaiep Of the names contained in the passage, Numar is in 
al-Yamamah (Yaq, iv, 812'''*): Batn al-Khal is not mentioned; al-b\sjadiyah 
is a water belonging to the Banii Sa‘d (abA‘sha’.s fiiinily) also in al -Yamamah 
(Yaq. iii, 672 ') : Khinzir is said to be a mountain in the same tract (Yaq. ii, 
478'’) : al Abla is the name of a well (Yaq. i, 93"'^) presumably in the same 
neighbourhood : ar-Rijal (pi. of rijlahy a torrent-bed) is in al-Yamamah 
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(Yaq. ii, 755") : ar-Kabwu is not located in Yaq. ii, 752“; al-IIubal (linked 
with Khinzir in a verse of Tabid’s cited Yaq. ii, 198“*^*) appears to be a 
station on the road from al-Vamaniah towards the lower land of Hajr. In 
Yaq. ii, 857, top, as-Safh, al-Hubal, and Rand al-Qata (“'The Sand-grou.se “ 
Meadows are all mentioned as on the road from 1 lajr to al-Yamamah. 
l^Yom this it is clear that i. A‘sha's drinking -party at Duma was in his own 
home in the neighbourhoe i of xManfiihah, and could not possibly have been 
to the far North in the opc^i plain of al-‘rraq in which Duma is said in the 
commentary to 7'. yj to have been situated, rhe object of this recital of 
places belongi:%'f to al-A‘sha’s tribe, Qais ibn Thadabah, is to bring the 
poem to the lu^e of defiance, as appears from the second hemistich of 
V. 43 : then follows the angry message to Yazid, a chief of the banii 
Shaiban, whicli occupies the rest of it. 

7'. 45. “Assail our stock of honour and fame,’^ W j/d/i/i 'athluthu}^ lit. 
“from stripping the bark off our tamarisk-tret.'’'; sec MufadiH. ii, j). 236, 
note to 7'. 4. “So long as camels moan at their loads,’’ /.c. for ever ; \iila is 
the verb used for the grumhling noise made by camels when being 
loaded up. 

7'. 47. 'TIk; House of MasMd was one of the chief families in Shaiban. 
'['here is in the Afufaiitft, nos. Ixxxvi and* Ixxxvii, mention made of 
a quarrel l:)etween this family and the Bakrite tribe of V^ashkur, in which 
(^ais son»of Mash'id was the chief actor. He was the fatlu.'r of 15 isiani 
1 ). (^)ais, a celebrated chief of tht; Banii Shaiban at the beginning of the 
J‘rophet\s career. 

V, 49 is omitted, iis a doublet of v. 27. 

7'. 50. In this verse “War” is understood but not named, as often in 
the ancient poetry. “On thy knees seeking protection on High/’ ; 
it is probable that Yazid was a nominal Christian : we know that some 
meml)ers of his tribe were converts, among them Histam I). Qais. 

V. 52. Qushair, a branch of ‘Amir b. Sa‘^‘ali. ‘Abdallah, jirohably 
‘Alidallah b. Kilab or ‘Abdallali b. Abi Bakr b. Kilab, also families of 
‘Amir. RabT‘ah may likewise be the name of a sub-division of ‘Amir, the 
ancestor of the great house of, Kilab. It is scarcely likely that Rabi‘at 
al-Fara.s, son of Kh/ar, a remote patriarch whose descendants in al-A‘shas 
time had long^ been settled in al-‘Iraq, is intended. • 

V. 54. “'Hic house of Kahf,” \ilu Kakfifi, is .said to lie a family in the 
dan otiSa‘d b. Malik h. Dubai‘ah, of Qais b. Thadabah, al-A^sha’s kin. 
Al-fashiriyah, according to the commenlany, is the name of a woman of 
’lyad, daughter of the celebrated chief Ka‘b 1 ). Mamah, who was also 
married into the family of Sa‘d b. Malik. 

7 J. 55. “The kine,” al-lhu/ir. This mention by a poet of Ma‘add of 
horned cattle as victims at the sacrifice in Mina near Mecca during the 
pilgrimage is, sb far as I know, unique, the ordinary victims being camels, 
sheep and goats. Horned cattle are numerous in the more fruitful region of 
the Yaman, but in droughty Central and Northern Arabia they are so rare 
as to be practically non-existent. 

V. 62. “ The Day of al-Hinw ” is the great battle of Dhu Qar, fought in 
A.D. 6io or 61 J (after the call of the Prophet) by the tribes of Bakr ibn 
Wa’il against the Persians and tlieir Arab allies, resulting in the complete 


19 — 2 
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defeat of the latter. For an account of the battle see NaqdHd^ pp. 638-648. 
T^linw was the place where the first encounter occurred, a night’s journey 
from Dhu Qar proper. 1'he accounts of the battle give the leading parts in 
it to Shaihiin and ‘Ijl: but al-A‘sha, here and elsewhere, claims a share in it 
for his clan of Qais ihn Tha‘labah. One of the features of the battle was 
that the women of the tribe, instead of being serfc away to a place of safety, 
were retained in the midst of the fighting mer^ Futaimah, named in this 
verse, is said to have been Fatimah daughter of l.labib ibn d‘ha‘labah, 
presumably the chief of the detachment of Qais which took part in the fight. 

/ ^ 

C. e Lyall. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF DHU’R RUMMAH 

t 

The tribe of ‘Adi 1)11 ‘Abd Manit, to which Ghailan ’bn 
‘Uqba the poet belonged, was settled in Yamilma, occupying 
a portion of^the vastly more extended territory which their 
congeners tht^ Tarnim inhabited. Ghaildn — or as he is most 
usually called — Dliu’r Rummah (the owner, or wearer, of 
the rope’s-end) was probably born in the more southern 
portion of Yamama verging on the great central desert of the 
Dahlia’, and the greater portion of his short life must have 
been spent in this wild region. He appears to have been well 
acquainted with the oasis of Yabrin — the furthest limit 
towards the great Dahna’ in which life was possible — and 
wit!i the sand-hills lying between it tind the more hospitable 
regions^of Yamama. lie was born in .A. it. 78 and died in 
A.n. 117 (‘Aint i, 412) at the age of 40. It is known that 
he visited, even frequently, Basra and Kftfa, and from various ' 
allusions in his poems and their glos.ses [Diw. i, 1 ; xli, 5 ; 
xxxii, 16) he is supposed to have extended his wanderings 
as iar as l.spalian ; as Suyiiti, S/iatv 52, even says that he died 
there, or “in the desert.” As almost every anecdote related of 
him has at least two contradictory versions, it is only possible 
to construct a more or less conjectural account of his life. 
The carlie.st story told of him is that he was ttaken by his 
mother when he was a boy to visit the chief of his tribe 
al flusain ’bn ‘Abda’bn Nu'aim al ‘Adawi, a man of some rude 
culture, witli a view to his writing a charm to hang round her 
son’s neck: the boy being subject to “terrors at night” {Ag'k. 
xvi, 110; but Khiz. i, 51, “they were afraid of his eyes [being 
affected]” ; or 4b, afraid of incipient di.sease [or even 

insanity] lt^)- I his charm was suspended 

about the neck by a bit of rope and constantly worn by the 
lad, and whe^ on a subsequent occasion he presented himself 
thus furnished before the Sheikh al liusain, this latter gave 
him the nickname of “wearer of the rope’s-end” by which he 
was afterwards known. Dhu’r Rummah seetus to have taken 
to the composition of poetry early, probably inspired thereto 
by the example of his three brothers, Hisham, Mas‘ud and 
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KhirfAsh — all poets*. Dhu’r Rummah had the greatest re- 
putation of the four brothers, and it was complained of 
him that he annexed as his own some of their verse. This 
was not an unknown proco;eding in those days and he was 
later in life to e.vperience a similar fat(* at the hands of the 
arch -plagiarist al b'arazdaq and — wh»t is more strange — 
seems to have submitted with slight remonstrance to this 
high-handed treatment. {A^h. xvi, i6, Diwdn^^l Farasdaq 
no. 313 in gloss and cf. Goldziher, Abh. 136^.1. 5.) Of the 
ladye-loves celebrated by Dhu’r Rummah we find Mayya, the 
wife of ‘A.sim the Minqart most frequently the subject of his 
praise. Fifty-five of his poems sing of her perfection.s, 
whilst Kharqa’ is celebrated in only ten; Umm Salim (or 
Umaima) in five; and .Saida, Bint FaddAd and Ghalab each 
in one. This devotion became proverbial ; he was called 
“Ghailan of Mayya ”(‘/y^/ii, 40), and Hariri {conss. Derenb. i, 
322, I, Qut. 334) tells of “a heat to cause Ghailan to forget 
Mayya.” Agh. (xvi, 1 14) gives the most probable account of 
his first meeting with Mayya, at a time when she was still 
unmarried, how that he, his brother Mas'j'id and a cousin 
were seeking their .strayed camels, travelling by night and 
consumed with thirst, and came to a large tent, Dhu’r 
Rummah was commissioned to ask for water from an old 
woman sitting under the tent-porch, who summoned a beauti- 
ful girl to come out and fill their water-skins. Dhu’r Rum- 
mah was at once overcome by her beauty, and having 
wrapped up his head, sat a little apart. Mayya then addre.ssed 
him .saying; “Your people have 'quite worn you out with 
travel, as I judge from your slender build and youth.” 
Dhu’r Rummah then broke out into the verses (Diw. x.vii, 
22-26) which he afterwards expanded into the whole *poem 
as it now stands. And ht .says : “I continuetl afterwards for 
20 years to long for her in her various encampments” — that 
is, almost to the close of his life. Another account of his first 
acquaintance with Mayya is told by ash Sharishi {'Iqd. ii, 40, 
where the account just given is also related). According to 
this, Mayya and her people w'ere neighbours, in the lower 
grounds of the Dahna’, of Dhu’r Rummah and his folk. 

* So Ag/i, xvi, IT I, but Ilafnasa ii, 8 I- Qut. 336 calls his 

brothers liishain, Aufa and Mas‘Ad ; but Aufa was a cousin ; he was Aiifa 
^bn Dalluim xvi, iii). 
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A short account of Dhur Runmtah 

Mayya being engaged in washing her own and the servant’s 
clothes in a tattered tent, and being somewhat chkolletde, was 
spied upon by Dhu'r Rummah through a crack in the t(;nt„ 
with the result of making him deeply enamoured — and after 
that he made her tAe sul)ject of his verse. Agh. xvi, i lo 
gives a third version^ of their first meeting: it is said that he 
was passing by Mayya’s tent and she was sitting by her 
mother’s si^e and he asked her for watc'r and her mother 
bade her to |five him some. And another version is: “that 
his water-skins were rent and he saw lier and said to her: 
‘.sew them up for me.’ And she answered: ‘by Allah! that’s 
a fine request, for 1 am the Kharqa’ (she wlio does no work 
with her hands, because of her estimation in the tribe).’ And 
he .said to her mother, ‘command her to pour me out water!’ 
And her motlter .said, ‘rise, () Kharqa’, and give him drink.’ 
Ayd she arose and brought him water. And alxjut his flank 
was a bit of cord, or a rojte’s-end. And she .said, ‘drink, 
wearei;of the cord! ’--and he was nicknamed thus.” He was 
al.so said {Agh. xvi, i to; I. Out. 334: Miishir ii, 22 r ; ‘Aini i, 
414) to have recc'ived this nicktiarne from his ver.se(/?/V. xxii,’ 
K), where he de.se ribes a battered tent-peg, “.shaggy, a rope-end 
its collar,” in allusion, no doubt, to his uncouth af)pearance. 
d'lie Aral)s ever had the entrat/ine; habit of nicknamino their 
fellows, preferentially, after some deformity or defect. 

I. Qut. (335, 33b) relates the story above given of his 
introducing himself to a lieduin girl with a request that she 
should sew up his damaged water-skins, only here he makes 
the heroine of the story a certain Khaiapi’, a daughter of the 
Banu ’1 Bakka’ ’l)n ‘Amir. There has been some confusion 
thus arising, leading to the supposition that there was but 
one J'Chanja', and that she was l\Iayya. riiis is, however, dis- 
proved by the fact that in Dhv. ixx they are spoken of as 
distinct persons, and in Dhi). Ixvi, 21 k^hu’r Rummah speaks 
of cheering up his companion by singing the ])raise.s of 
Kharqa’ and of Mayya. 

A story is told ( 1 . Qut. 335, and quoted from him Agh. 
xvi, 1 20), how that for a long time Mayya had never 
seen Dhu’r Rummah, and meanwhile she had heard his 
poems. And she vowed that she would slay a victim on the 
day that she saw him for the first time. And when she 
saw him — an insignificant, swarthy man, she being of the 
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most beautiful of the people — she called out “contemptible! 
hideous!" and she threw about the joints of the victim. On 
this Dhu’r Rummah remarked : 

“ On the face of Mayya is a fair e.'cternal surface, but below her garments is 
foulness, if it were only revealed.” ^ 

Whereupon the injured Mayya promptly stripped herself 
of her clothes and asked “ can you see any defect that is by 
you to be dispraised ? ” To this Dhu’r Rummaht'replied : 

“ Don't you know that the taste of water may be fetid, whSst the colour of 
the water may be pure and clear' ? ” 

And she said to him; “as to what lies below the garments, 
that you have seen and know what defects are there. And 
now it only remains that I should say to you ‘come taste 
what is below that; and, by Allah! that you shall never taste.” 
And he said : 

“ Wasted is that song that so long continued, whose object was Mayya, and 
I have never yet mastered my heart’s infatuation ! ” 

i^Kkiz. i, 52; Hamdani, 170; Hamdsa ii, 576; i, 679 (va- 
riant); 1 . Khali. Wiist. 534; 'Iqd ii, 40; L.A. iii, 

434. etc.) 

It goes on to say that after this passtige of arms matters 
were patched up between them and he reverted to his former 
love for her. Dhu’r Rummah always stoutly disclaimed the 
paternity of these verses, and it seems that in point of fact 
they are to be attributed to a servant-girl of Mayya’s, 
Kuthaira — who, possibly, owed her mistress some grudge. 
There is another account of the r.upture between Mayya 
and Dhu’r Rummah related Agh. xvi, 119 in which Dhu’r 
Rummah breaks oft With three verse.s — the last of them being 
the second of those above given and the other two less bitter 
and even pathetic in tone.. 

Another occasion on which Dhu’r Rummah met Mayya 
was when he was received as a guest one dark night by 
‘Asim, her husband {Agh. xvi, 1 1 4). Dhu’r Rummah was 
greatly alarmed lest ‘Asim should recognize hii^i, and this 
eventually he did and promptly expelled his guest, leaving 
him out in the desert. Mayya, however, knew who he was. 
In the middle of the night Dhu’r Rummah began to shout 
out his verses {Diw. xlvii, 4) : 

^ There may be some allusion to this in the verses Dlw, v, 20-23. 
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“() Mayya, will those days of ours at Dhu’l Athal ever return? or is there 
to be no recurrence of them?” 

The husband (naturally) very angry ordered Mayya, under: 
threat of striking her with his sword, to get up and call 
out “On what days was I ever with you at Dhu’l Athal?” 
(in Diu). ji). D^u’r Rummah, much incensed, mounted 
his camel and rode off, purposing to transfer his love for 
her to some other object, meaning thus to angc;r Mayya. 
And he pas.‘^^d by Falj. There he met with I'Chartpi’ and 
addressed to her two or three poems (there arc ten in the 
Diwdn) “and it was not long before he died.” Evidently, 
Dhu’r Rummah considered that he was taking a bitter re- 
venge on Mayya by depriving her of the distinction of being 
the object of a poet’s love. 

As^k. xvi, 129 tells the story of a stolen visit paid by 
DIju’r Rummah and his cousin ‘Isma to Mayya in the 
absence of the men of her tribe. Mayya and her women set 
‘I.sma 1,0 recite Dhu’r Rummah’s verses and the party had 
become very confidential, when suddenly news is brought of 
the roiturn of the men of the tribe. On this Dhu’r Rummah* 
and his cousin hurriedly (and very prudently) decamp. Dhu’r 
Rummah’s partiality for other men’s wives brought him 
occasionally painful experiences. 

Of Umm Salim, .Saida, Bint Fadddd, and GhalAb nothing 
is recorded. 

His profes.sed love for Kharqa’ has been, as we have 
just seen, attributed to pique. Another account {Agh. xvi, 
123) puts a rather less romantic complexion on this transfer 
of his allegiance. It is said that Kharqa , t(\ whom he applied 
for a cure for ah affection of the eyes, exacted for her fee 
,“ten verses in which you shall vaunt my charms so that men 
shall desire me.” Al-Quhaif had a similar request made to 
him by her, acceding to her request in the lines preserved 
i^llarndsa ii,375; Krenkow,y./L.^.i>'. for 19 f 3,p. 352); 

“ Kharq;V has written to me her retiucst in order that Kharqa’ may make 
me of thost whom she beguiles, 

“ And Kharqa’ only increases in beauty and is imposing, though she live 
to the age of Noah.” 

She lived to a vigorous old age, and being encamped on 
the direct pilgrim route and close to Mecca considered herself 
as one of the things to be visited by pilgrims making the Hajj, 
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citincf a verse of Dhu’r Rummah’s to that effect {Agk. xvi, 
124 ; XX, 141) : 

To complete the Hajj the caravan should stop at Kharqa’s tent, she having 

laid aside her veil.” 

(To .see a woman unveiled was not lawful during the per- 
formance of the Hajj.) f 

Apart from his love affairs little is known ol his life in 
the desert. He had a grievance against a cert*iin ‘Utaiba 
’bn Tarthfith relating to a well, for 80 years the p{c)perty of his 
tribe and of which ‘Utaiba had usurped possession {Dhv. Ixii, 
35 sqq.). The matter was brought before Muhajir, then 
governor of Yamama, and apparently Dhu’r Rummah was 
successful in his claim. 

On one occasion, recorded Agk. xvi, 116, he and his 
troop were treated with marked inhospitality by a branch of 
the Imru’u ’1 Qais ’bn Zaid Maniit, then settled at the village 
of Mar’a in Yamama. The whole party were refused shelter 
from the burning sun {Dhv. Ixviii, vv. 78, 79, 80, 83) and 
were left without the offer of food. The resentment that 
^this treatment excited in the poet led to hjs attacking the; 
whole clan of Imru’u ’1 Qais in several [eight] rather more 
abusive than satirical poems. On this, l lishain of that tribe 
reprK;d, but handicapped by being merely conversant with 
the metre rajaz and thus ex confesso unequal to cope with 
the of Uhu'r Rummah, he applied for hell) to Jarir, by 

the aid of whose vitriolic muse Hisham was said to have got 
the better of his satirist'. Later on, Jarir, being reconciled 
with Dhu’r Rummah and considering that there was no 
.sting in his satire, offered his aid on the other, side and 
supplied Dhu’r Rummah with the pungent verses Dhv. 
xxvii, 17, 18, 19: which he incorporated into his pq,e.ni. 
A 1 Farazdaq, hearing Dhw’r Rummah recite his latest satire 
with the addition of the borrowed verses, at once interrupted 
the .satirist, saying: “the.se are not your verses, and he 
who said them was stronger in the jaws than you.” As for 
Hisham, he was reduced to de.spair, beating his head, say- 
ing : “Jarir has slain me, Allah destroy him! and, by Allah, 
his poetry is such that a single drop of it introduced into the 
ocean would cloud it.” {Agh. xvi, 117, 118; vii, 62, 63.) 

* These are the verses Dhv. Jarir ii, 184, cited Aj;h. xvi, 1 17; vii, 61. 
Dbu’r Rummah at once recognized the true author. 
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Dhu’r Rummah likewise tried his hand at satire on al Hakain, 
Dtw. vi, and on the poet ar-Ra‘i and his son Jandal, 
Dtw. xix, 5, 7. 

Although Dhu\ Rummah’s life was mostly spent in the 
desert, as is evident from his poems, he frequently visited 
Basra and Kufa, wh'jpre he was a “self-invited guest at men’s 
tables and a, haunter of marriage feasts” xvi, 112). 

Doubtless *”he was poor. Me was a failure as a panegyrist, 
and in consequence received but little reward from the 
patrons he flattered. His appearance is described at Kufa 
as that of “a Beduin Arab trailing his worn-out vesture” 
(Ag/i. X, 1 58). In spite of these visits, some sufficiently jiro- 
longed, his real home was the desert. In Dizo. lxx.xvii, 27 sqtp 
he says ; 

“An old woman said, past whose door my steps took me every morning and 
* evening as I came from my folk, 

— .And she knew my fac(j and well-known name, hecaiise our alrsence from 
honfe had been a lengthened one — 

‘Have you a wife in this city? or have you a law-suit in it, becauijj.: of which 
I have seen you for the last year dwelling in Basra.^” 

And 1 answered her ; ‘Nay! for verily my [)eople and my herd are all neigh- 
bours to the sand hills of the Dalina’.’” 

7 \gain he says, Dew. xvii, 13: “Al ‘Irftq was never a home 
for my folk.” Al A.sma'i, Fiihulat, says : Dhu’r Rummah, 
though a Beduin, never wrote as one except In the poem in 
which this verse occurs - meaning that this is the only 
place in which he declare..s that his folk had but slight inter- 
course with the Arabs of the settled district, and nowhere 
else is this exclpsiveness openly avowed. •!. Qut. 533 reports 
that Mayya s;iid, “ 1 have never met any of that (Dhu’r 
• 4 ’ .amah’s) tribe c.xcept on camels.” And as his life had 
been in the wikLs, so. his death ahd burial took place in the 
desert. There are many conflicting accounts of this. He was 
.said to have died of small-pox {Agk. xvi, 127); or of a 
tumour, which burst {ibid.) ; or of starvation owing to his 
camel (on Which was his whole provision of meat and drink) 
running away {Agh. xvi, 127); or at Hajr of disease {Agh. 
xvi, 127). Different versions of his last words are recorded' 

' As Suyuti, Shaiv 52; I. Khali., l)c Slane, ii, 451; I. Qut. 334 
T.A. ii, 147 - 
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some spoken {Agh. xvi, 126) or found written* on his bow 
by the side of his corpse {Agh. xvi, 126). He was buried 
near Huzwil, in the Dahna over against al Awa'is. The 
circumstantial account of his death and^ burial given Agh. 
xvi, 127 seems to bear the impress of truth. 

Dhu’r Rummah’s reception by the poets of the settled 
districts was not very cordial. Jarir and al Farazdaq were 
notoriously jealous of him. Al Kumait on the at'ntrary ad- 
mired him whole-heartedly {Agh. xvi, 112, i ^3 ; x, 15S). 
At Tirimmah sneered at him (Agh. x, 158) for being an 
unsuccessful panegyrist. All, however, agreed in admiring 
his extraordinary command of the true Arabic speech at\d 
idiom, much of which had fallen into desuetude and was 
almost lost to them. As a poei tlu^y made fun of his slavish 

adherence to old discarded modes of expression his harp- 

ings on the vestiges of deserted encampments and tears ov¥r 
the now silent scenes of former love passages, and so on, 
Roth Jarir and al Farazdacj remonstrated with him 00 this 
and ascribed to this wearisome monotony of treatment the 
fact that he was not reckoned among the Fnhy (of this Dhu’r 
Rummah was himself con.scious), 

Abu ‘ Amr ’bn al ‘Ala, whilst he reckoned him “the seal of 
the poets,” meant no more by this than that there was no other 
successor to the great Beduin, desert-bred poets but Dhu’r 
Rummah — either then e.xtant, or likely to arise -and these 
were the only poets he deigned to cite as authoritative (cf. 
Goldziher, Abh. 138 n. 3). As to the poetry itself, he was 
also the author of the disparaging And unsavoury criticism, 
“ the poetry of D-hu’r Rummah is like the patches on a 
bride’s face, or dung which has a sweet scent at first but 
soon reverts to the [ true] smell of dung” (Agh. xvi, 1 1 5, otr \. 
Khiz. i, 52 explains the phrase fully and remarks that the 
patches when washed disappear, and al Asma'i says that “the 
poems of Dhu’r Rummah are sw'eet at first hearing, but when 
often repeated are weak, and there is no beauty in them.” 
This is too severe a judgment. It is often stated •(Agh. xvi, 
113; Khiz. i, 51, etc.) “that people in general never belittled 
his praises, except through envy, because he was superior to 
them, yotmg as he was.” This disparagement of some newly 

' Ho confessed to being able to read and write {Agh. xvi, 121 ; I. Qut. 
334) but wished it kept a secret. See, however, gloss to Ixxv, 53. 
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arisen poet on the ground of his youth — a favourite one at 
that time — I. Out. considers unreasonable (6): “Every poet 
must have been a modern at one time!” According to I. Qui. 
(29) Dhu’r Rumma|i’s strength lay “in similes ; in description 
of sand-hills, scorching afternoons and water-holes ; gad- Hies 
and snakes,” and again (41), “in describing rains he was pre- 
eminent.” A^h Sharishi l^Iqd ii, 40) gives as his be.st subjects 
“ deserted *Gncampments, the wild bull-oryx, asses, hounds 
and deer.” ^He was also esteemed for his amatory passages, 
but recognized to be a hiilure in satire and panegyric 
xvi, 1 21). But at any rate he could say of himself \lXiv. 
Ivii, 51, 52 sq.): 

“And never— AlUih be praised! — have I launched against any believing 
woman evil report entailing danger of hell-fire, 

Nor ever lauded any base man, to please him by my verse, that it miglit 
acquire gain.** 

• 

In all these judgments most moderns would probably agree 
with ihe verdict of bis contemporaries and of the native 
writ(.Ts on Belles Leltres. 

That a panegyrist should prove a failure does'^ot affect 
or interest us much. We know that in his eulogy he has 
probably “lied like an epitaph” and the subject boring us, 
we are content to skip the laudatory passages. But what will 
always interest us are the poet’s vivid descriptions of the 
incidents of the de.sert life as it existed more than a thousand 
years ago. The pictures drawn by Dhu’r Rummah have all 
the vividness of sketches taken from the life, and are the 
outcome of the personal experience of the poet. Kumait 
relates { 4 gh- xy, 1 2 5) that having once submitted some verses 
of his own to ‘the judgment of Dhu’r Rummah, the latter 
..remarked that Kumait had composed verse of which no man 
could say either that he had hit the mark, or bad missed it — 
he had mi.ssed it, but not by much — in fact, he had come 
quite close to it. Kumait asks, “do you know why this is so } ” 
On Dhu’r Rummah an.swering “no!” he says: “you de- 
scribe a thing which you have .seen with your own eyes, 
whilst I describe a thing which has been described to me, and 
hearsay is not like seeing with your own eyes.” 

But what all united in praising was his gift of finding and 
using similes. Just as Irnru'u ’1 Qais in the pre- Mohammedan 
times was, they said, the greatest master of simile, .so they 
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maintained that in post-Mohammedan times the pre-eminence 
in this respect lay with Dhu’r Rummah'. To us his use of 
simile does not seem particularly felicitous, nor always in the 
best of taste, and his poems are very much over-charged with 
this poetic grace. In one particular instance his comparison 
of Umm Salim to a gazelle — not only g^merally but point by 
point {Diw. Ixxix, 44) — was made cruel sport of by a hu- 
morous tailor of Mirbad ', who by means of a paruii:ly shouted 
out in the presence of Dhu’r Rummah put the abf*ished author 
to ignominious flight, nor did the crest-fallen poet ever venture 
to re-visit Mirbad till after the death of his persecutor 
xvi, 1 1 8). 'I'hese same unlucky lines led to his discomfiture 
on a second occasion and in a similar manner (Hariri, Deren. 
i, 323, n. ; Mami'i'ii ' I 'Ushshdq^ 235). His tormentor this 
time was a servant-maid. Dhu’r Rummah implored her to 
take his camel and all its furniture and in return to suppress 
her witty verses. This she promised him, and after accepting 
his bribe to silence, nobly restored it to him. The poet was 
obviously morbidly sensitive to ridicule, and easily abashed 
\Agh. vii, 61) although he was credited whh considerable 
powers of retort {Agk. xvi, 113; Khiz. i, 52). He was 
thought to be more powerful in speech than in verse {Ag/i. 
xvi, 113), and most eloquent in converse {Agh. xvi, 122). 

As a versificator he was correct. He speaks in more 
than one place of the trouble he took over his verses. 
He lies awake inventing and polishing them. He says 
[Diw. Ivii, 48- 50) ; 

“ And many a poem, quaint in plira.se — over it I have lain awake and kept 
it from both sinad and defect of sense. 

And I kept it correct and shaped out of it verses to which 1 reckon there 
are no models. 

New and strange [breathing of the desert, In every regiolT .iiC' 

they known. They say new things, originally." 

Again {Diw. xliii, 26, 27) he says ; 

“There shall come to you from me eulogy and praise, correct in form'*. 
Laborious was its original versification. 

« 

’ He plumed himself on this gift. On one occasion ii, 41 ; Agh, 

a i' ^ 

XVI, 113) he said, “when I say (‘* 1 ^ though’) and cannot find a way 
out (i.e. a fit simile) may Allah cut out my tongue ! ” 

“ A camehmarket about 3 miles from Basra. 

^ 5 ^ 0, see Goldzihcr, //M. 129. 
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’Twas the taming of a restive creature. And every kind ojt/asuta, be it ever 
so indocile, easily do I curb its unbroken members.” 

(Cf. Goldziher, A bh. 94 and also the story related Agh. x, 1 5 7.} 
Dhu’r Rummah once said; “Among my poems are those 
in which the expression was obedient to and aided me (such 
was Dzzo. l.wi), ard among them were those in which I had 
to exert myself and nly soul laboured (for example, /)na. Ixxv), 
and other.g^a'gain in which I was inspired by the poetic 
daemon (as /phu. i).” Of this last poem Jarir said {Agh. xvi, 
118); “how delighted I should be if this poem were mine! 
for verily in it his [Dhu’r Rumniah’sJ Skaildn was his 
counsellor.” 

I’o sum up: — in the poems of Dhu'r Rummah arc many 
tedious passages, l)ut also much that is beautiful, and still 
more that is interesting. As to idiom and language, they are 
a mine to the lexicographer. 

C. II. H. Macartney. 



•A PRELIMINARY CLASSIFICATION OF 
SOME MSS OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


In the course of editing the Gnlland ,'ind the Vatican MSS 
(hereaiter G and V) of the Arabian Nights- 't has shown 
itself necessary to make some attempt towards tfn appraise- 
ment and genealogical classification of the other evidence, 
manuscript and printed. This investigation is not yet, by 
any means, complete ; but the time seems come for at least 
a preliminary statement of the results so far reached. It 
may, perhaps, lead other students of the subject to com- 
municate information as to M.SS which are as yet unknown 
or insufficiently described and catalogued. 

In /.R./LS. for 1909 (pp. 685-704) I dealt in detail 
with Habicht’s edition (Hre.slau, 1S25- 38, completed by 
Fleischer, [842-3), and there showed, from his MSS, that 
this was a recension which he had himself constructed, and 
that there ''i xisted no such thing as a Tuivsian MS or re- 
cension. His edition must be resolved into its component 
parts, that is the different MSS which he used, and these 
must be referred to their places in the general classification. 
Flabicht “wilfully created a literary mj’th and enormously 
confused the history of the NGhts.” 

Another divergent printed text, the classification of 
which has given much difficulty, is that commonly called 
“ The I Calcutta,” or “ I'he Calcutta Edition of the first 
200 Nights” (Calcutta, 2 vols., 1814, 1818), Lean now 
prove that it is a descendant of the Galland MS; the proof 
will come below. -t..- 

All the other printed texts, with the exception of some 
separate stories and fragments, belong to the recension 
which Zotenberg, in the Notice prefixed to hi.s “ Histoire 
d’ ‘Ala al-Din,” called “ la redaction egyptienne ” (hereafter 
ZER). He considered that the complete te.xt ‘*n’a re9u sa 
forme actuelle qu’a une epoque assez recente” (p. 52/217'). 

' On p. 47/213, be says that all these MSS were transcribed at the 
beginning of tlie XlXth century, or the end of the XVIlllh, and that they 
all derrive from one single, original text, “dont la redaction n’est peut-etre 
pas de l)eaucoup anterieure.'^ 
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Of this recension the I Bulaq Edition ( a . u . 12^1, a . d . 1835) 

is, in general, the best representative ; the 1 1 Calcutta 
hZdition (1839 -42) is often fuller, liiit it can be shown that' 
the editors have expanded it from I Calcutta and from 
Habicht’s Breslau text. We have therefore no assurance 
that -a plus in it stood in the MS brought from Egypt by 
Major Turner ,Macah. It is demonstrable, also, that the 
different M^-fS of this recension differ in details among them- 
selves. Proo" of this will come hereafter. 

I turn now to the MSS. To classify the MSS of a book 
like the Nights, or to begin a classification of them, it is 
necessary to find a passage of difficulty as to sense which 
seems to call for emendation. I think I have found such a 
passage in the Story of the Fisherman and the jimu, which 
I printed fourteen years ago from G, in the Ndkleke Fest- 
schfift (pp. 357 -383). It will be remembered that that story 
breaks into two parts having only a most mechanical con- 
neclion.with one another, d'hc first |)art {)ositsa jinni con- 
temporary with Solomon, imprisoned l>y him in a bra^ qunt~ 
qum, and thus cut off from all contact with thej^ijrld, who 
knows about a certain enchanted lake with enchanted fish in 

it, near the sea-shore where he is himself fished up. 'fhesc; 
fish are white, red, blut,* and yellow and have a covenant 
with a beautiful damsel and with a black slave. If any one 
tries to cook them, then, at the moment when they are 
turned in the pan, either the damsel or the black slave 
appears — which one comes seems to depend on whether the 
cook is a woman or a man — and asks if they hold to the 
covenant. They reply, “ Yes, yes, if ye do.it again, we will 
do it again ', and if ye keep faith, we will keep faith ; and 
if. ye desert, we have done likewise.” Apparently this 
answer is displeasing, for the fish are then overturned into 
the fire and are burned black. P'urther, the fisherman gets 
only four*, fish at each cast of his net, and is warned not to 
cast more than once in a day. As a matter of fact he docs 
so three timt« in one day and nothing happens. 

In the second part there is a lake with fish of four 
colours in it and there is a cpieen and a black slave. But 

* ('f. a similar phrase in Nushat-al-ahmr wal-asnuV , p. 25, 1 . 14, of Cairo 
etl. .\.H. 1305. Id the printed forms of ZER this has been turned into a 
basit verse ; but in G V I ( ialeutta and Breslau it is plain prose. 


li.P.V. 
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that is all. Vhere is no covenant, no explanation of the 
cooking scenes, and the people are contemporaries of the 
hsherman' and of his world. The first part has evidently a 
folk-lore motif, on which I will not enter now'; the second 
part is a quite normal Muslim story of feminine depravity 
and enchantment. That the second part is the original 
ending of the first I cannot believe ; that original ending 
must have been lost, and I think that it is just iU.Dssible that 
the second part was roughly adjusted to the first by a 
change in the nature of the enchantment. 

liowcver all that may be, the join comes between the 
king’s marching out with his armv and court and finding the 
lake between the four hills, on the one hand, and the story 
told to the king by the young king of the Black Isles, on 
the other. At this story-telling “fault” I have chosen my 
test passage. The king determines to set out alone and 
investigate for himself the story which must lie behind the 
fish and the lake. He thus addresses his wazir. in G 
(Nightao, vol. i, F. 27b; p. 373, 11 . i3ff. in my print in the 
N oldeke 'P^’sisc/irift) : 

^ I 

cJuw y^tUsLLJ! 

dmfJLj I 


AiX^ 

ws»-Ci jifl* jju a) ^isu3 ^Jk47 




’ The nearest folk-lore parallel to it in my knowledge is what is called 
in Scottish Gaelic “'raghairm,” probably meaning “spirit call/' It con- 
sisted in roasting oats alive on spits, until the devil appeared and granted 
the wishes of those who dared so to force him. 'rhis parallel, I may say, 
was approved by the late Professor Chauvin, who wrote to me that he had 
always been puzzled by the story. On Taghairm see 'especially John 
(iregorson (/ampbell, Superstiiions of the Hi '^/iJ and s and Isla?uh of Scotta?id 
(Glasgow, 1900), pp. 30.4 ff. and, also. Note 2T to Scott's Lady of the Lake, 
'I'he story stimulated the imagination of later Muslim story-tellers ; 1 know 
several other forms of it, all derivative. It seems to have suggested, also, to 
Keats his “to draw | His magian fish through hated lire and flame" 
{ICndymion, iii, 264-5). 
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I translate: — “And to-morrow morning sif thou at the 
door of my tent and say to the Emirs, ‘The King is indis- 
posed and commanded me not to permit any one to go irw 
to him.’ And Ict^ no one know that 1 am away and 
journeying; but await me three days.” Then the wazir 
accepted the command and said, “ Hearing and obeying! ” 
and he could npl oppose him. Next, the Sultan [)ut on his 
hisdm and firew it tight upon him^ and hung on him his 
royal sword and mounted on one of the hills surrounding 
{lit., of) the lake until he was on its top. And he passed the 
rest of the night until dawn". Then when the day had 
appeared, and shone out with its light and gleamed and was 
high and extended over the llat top of the hill, he looked, 
and lo ! there had appeared to him a blackness at a distance. 
So said the teller of the story. Then when he saw it he 
rejpiced at it and set out towards it... ' 

G was evidently written in Egypt, and Zotenberg in his 
N^otice.,{\y. 5/171) suggests for its date the second half of 
the XIVth century'. Nbldeke, in his review of Zotenberg 
in VVZ., ii, pp. 168 ft., would make it even oldt^./ljut local * 
Cairene references in it indicate a date considerably y'ounger 
than even that assigned by Zotenberg. I hope to deal with 
these elsewhere in connection with the older history of the 
Nights. It was sent to Galland from Syria after 1700 (“ II 
a fallu le faire venir de Syrie,” Galland in the Dedicace to 
his first volume), and it was at the Syrian I'ripoli in 
A.H. 955=A.u. 1548, as we learn from a note in it. The 
Patrick Russell MS and the William Jones MS, de.scen- 
dtmts of it, were brought from Aleppo in tJie XVIIllh cen- 
tury ; of them 'more hereafter. The Vatican MS (Cod. 
Vat. Ar. 782) divides into two parts ; the first extending to 

' I have translated here rather pedarAically because of tlie different 
reading, by error, I :un sure, in V. On the hiziim see Dozy, Vekments, 
pp. 139 flf.jand I.ane, Modern Egyptians, chap, t, with illustrations. 

- .1 arn tjuite aware that this is an uncommon use of^~« or L«*, but the 

context seems to re(|uire it. Cf. JiSj and (,*««.« for every 

kind of It may also be for 

■' A comparison of this translation with Oalland’s J'Ycnch version will 
prove interesting. Galland evidently read and that drove him to 

making the king come down from the hill again and walk on the plain. 

1 do not think that any of the Arabic derivatives from G iiave adopted this 
method of escape. 
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F. 87 b inclusive is not directly from G ; but from a some- 
what illegible descendant or collateral of G ; the second 
part is an immediate transcript of G and has a dated colo- 
phon saying that it was transcribed in Aleppo in a.u. toot 
( = A.D. 1592-3). It is certain, therefore, that G was at 
Aleppo at that date. 

In V, Night 20, F. 41 b, the same passage" runs : 

otjkfr 

^jlaaj 

^ ^ ft**** ' ! b it will ai J I -L j AfrtJaJI^ 


Ml 

LS*^ L5^ 

u ^ 

0 J •' 6 i 

waj^a»JI <^.<irwl.ti^ ^ ^ 1 x 0 

•• • "** . 
. . • iXj 


* > , 


There are only two considerable differences here, both for 
the worse. 1 have alrcatly referred (p. 307, nf)te 1) to aSjkc 

kri 

instead of after It seems due to an obscurely 

written M.S ; but the <uXft in G is very clear. The other, 
instead of \jr^ 3 , has had portentous consequences. 
Once start the king walking instead of passing the night 
(juietly on the hill-top, and ZER ends by making him walk 
all that night, all the next day until the sun was too .strong 
for him and all the second night until dawn. What was his 
guide as to direction we are not told. 

Nearest to G and V comes a MS in the library of tht:* 
Academia de la Hi.storis in Madrid. It belonged to the 
late Sr. Gayangos and now forms part of the Coleccidn 
(jayangos in that library, Nos. It has been 

most kindly examined and described in detail for me 
by Profes.sor Miguel Asi'n Palacios of the University of 
Madrid. It consists of 2 vols., forming vols. i and iii ; vol. i 
contains Parts i and ii, and vol. iii. Parts v-vn ; vol. ii is 
lost. It is a modern MS of Christian origin and is not 
divided into Nights. Vol. i (Parts i and ir) gives the tales 
in the order of G, down to the end of the Hunchback cycle. 
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Then comes Hikdya Juha. This is, in my kt/owledge, the 
only appearance of Juha in a MS of the Nights, although 
there is no reason why he should not so appear • a Kitdb- 
Nawddir Juha is given in the Fihrist (p. 313, 1. 21) under 
the rubric of the Mughajfilln. See, too, Juha in the Qdmiis 
and Zly and in th(* Lisan (vol. xvii, p. 189) where his 
is given as /\bu-l-ghusn. For the more modern Juha see 
Rene BasstH's Jttude prefixed to Moulieras’ “Fourberies de 
Si Djeh’a.” Thereafter comes the story of Anis al-jalis, in 
the middle of which the volume closes. The lost second 
volume contained Parts in and iv, but what stories can only 
be guessed. The third volume (Parts v-vii) contains the 
long romance of King ‘Umar an-Nu‘man and Sharr Kan, 
relieved in its dulness by several intercalated stories. In 
ZKR the story of Taj al-Muluk, with that of ‘Aziz and 
‘A^iza and the story of the hashish eater in the bath are so 
inserted. Mere, to the story of Taj al-Mulilk is added that 
of GlKwiim and Qut al-Qulub, and to the hashish eater, the 
Sleeper and the VVaker. I'here follow ten pages of^robber ^ 
stories and five yages of the Beast babies whic^/'come also 
in ZHR. The volume closes shortly after the beginning of 
the story of the Son of Adam and the Beasts. 

It is plain that this MS does not belong to ZER, for 
there (jhanim follows Ams al-Jalls, and thereafter comes 
immediately the romance of ‘Umar an-Nu‘man. Here a 
whole volume with two parts comes between. But that 
arrangement connects it with another class of MS.S. In the 
Tubingen University Library there is a MS (No. 32) of 
this same romance of ‘Umar, dated by .Seyb'jld ( V crseichniss, 
p. 75) at latest at the beginning of the XVIth century. It 
consists of 209 leaves out of an original 219, numbered 286 
to 506. It professes ty be a second volume [kitiib^ of the 
Nights, and Part {Juz) vii to xni ; the Nights arc 283 -542. 
Seybold* unfortunately does not state what are the inter- 
calated stories. Again, in the Rylands Library there is 
another MS of this romance (Arabic 706). Like the 
Tubingen MS it is very old and a large folio and has lost 
quite a number of its leaves. It begins on F. 31 (original 
numberings) in Part vi. Night 251 and ends on F. 263 in 
Part XU. The story of ‘Umar an-Nu‘man begins on F. 57a, 
Night 281, and extends to the end of the’M.S ; it includes 
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the stories of Taj al-Muluk and of Ghanim. The first part 
of the MS contains a story which I did not recognize when 
d examined it in Sept., 1914. 

I conjecture that these three MSS represent an early 
recension of the Nights in which the contents of G formed 
the first quarter and the story of ‘Umfir formed the second 
quarter of the whole ; it was earlier and qui tat different from 
ZliR. The Christ Church MS mentioned By Jonathan 
Scott, in the preface to his edition of Galland (vol. i, p. x, 
ed. of 1811) may also be of this recension. It is of the story 
of ‘Umar and contains Part viii of the Nights : the Nights 
are not numbered. But I know no evidence which can 
decide whether, when (i came from Ugypt, it was part of 
such a complete recension, or whether it came as a frag- 
ment and this recension was a Syrian expansion. 

The treatment, as to intercalation, of the story of ‘Umar 
is somewhat similar in the two Paris M.S.S, which Zotenberg 
described in his Notice, pp. 17/183 ff. and 21/187 fU 
‘ I now the text of our passage in the Madrid MS 
(F. 49 a, fu 3 -9): 

it* 

o' 

^3 A£U»3 >»':!' *^3 

^UaX~JI o' >9^ 

<*^3 ^, 5 ^ **^'3* ^*^3 

<u ^UaJLJI «lj l«Ji JU> O^ 

The Sultan draws his sword and mounts one of the hillii. 

He walks all that ’night until dawn. This is evidently 

derivative from G, by a .scribe who abbreviates but also 
thinks for him.self. I know no other version quite like it. 

It may be convenient to describe here, so far as I can, 
another MS of the Aleppo group although I c.lhnot give its 
reading of our pas.sage. It is well known that Sir William 
Jones possessed a MS of the Nights of considerable extent. 
Me refers to it in the preface (p. iv) to his “ Poems,” pub- 
lished anonymoy.sly at Oxford in 1772 ; “the Arabian tales 
of A T/iousand and one nights, a copy of which work in 
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Arabick was procured for me by a leariled friend at 
Aleppo!' Dr Patidck Russell was at Aleppo from 1750 to 
1771 and may have been the “learned friend” in question^ 
In Lord Teignmou';h’s Life of Sir William Jones there are 
other references to his study of the Nights, especially with 
the assistance of a native of Aleppo whom he met acci- 
dentally in 1 ondon and took with him to Oxford ; see 
pp. 32, 33,^36, III of the ed. of 1804. Kxtracts from his 
MS hav(' appeared in Richardson’s Grammar oj the Arabick 
Language, pp. 200-209 (ed. of 1776): and in the 20 pp. 
printed by Joseph White, Laudian Professor of Arabic at 
Oxford from 1775 to 1814, as a specimen of a projected 
edition of the Nights; see for this specimen Schnurrer’s 
Bibl. Arabica, p. 4S7. P'rorn these it is evident that the 
M.S was in substantial agreement, as to reading and division 
inito Nights, with G, being closer to it than 1 Calcutta, to 
which 1 have already referred. Unfortunately this M.S has, 
at present, been lost sight of. At the death of Sir William 
Jones in 1 794 it did not pass to the India Office Library with 
his other firientiil MSS, but was evidtmtly retaje^Cd by Lady 
Jones. At her death her library was .sold at auction at 
Lvans’.s, May loth, 1831. and this MS was bought by the 
Persian scholar Nathaniel Bland'. At his death in 1865 his 
oriental MSS were bought by the P..arl of Crawford 
{D.N.B., Suppl. i, 216) and it might, therefore, be looked 
for in the John Rylands Library, Manchester; but it is not 
there. In the auction catalogue it is de.scribed as a quarto, 
two vols. bound in one, 'containing 222 Nights. 

I haw. already referred, more than once, to the I Cal- 
cutta Edition (Calcutta, 2 vols., 1814, 1818 ; ii lithogr. ed. in 
one vol., Calcutta, 1829). The text ot our pas.sage runs in 
it (vol. i, pp. I 24 f.) * 

JbJJLi o. ifc .i»< f il 131 

^ 1 am indebted for this duo to the sagacity and kindness of Mr 
William Roberts, the well-known bibliographer and authority on the history 
of art. Tlie certainly with which he put his hand on the Evans’ Sale (kita- 
logue in the British Museum Library seems to mc;is magical as anything 
in the Nights. 
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ah ^UaJt^ i3yL5 

Aa^Lw wiX^I ^^■'OjJt niXXvo Ij 


^^J»la ^ ^iLJ j^***3 

^ wl IfJ 

dJJI >Ui ^1 JlSj a) tjuslS jLr Ajt ^ aj ^ji «lj l«Ji j > i »^ 

' . . f -' ^ = 

|Uc jfjC >^*^1 ^Agin. ,t ■«^«i»»< )jk»-t J^t 

In the India Office Library there is a MS (Loth’s Ccita- 
logue, p. 243, No. 842) to which Zotenberg has already 
drawn attention as belonging to his oriental recension 
{^Notice, p. 45/211) and as being in clo.se agreement with 
I Calcutta (p. 50/216). That is exactly so. Part of our 
passage runs in that MS (I*'. 51, 11 . 5-7) : 


AMfrl*./ i^*w6 

A> Jj (sic) it_j I3I_J (sic) Osspi Ui ,^1 (?4J) 

Ai 

The unity of the text here is evident and also that it is 
another aV;-einpt to make the story more, probable. But 
there is another witness to this same type of text. In Sep- 
tember, 1914, I found, in the Rylands Library, the fir.st 
volume (Arabic 40) of Ur Patrick Rus-sell’s MS of the 
Nights. Dr Russell had entitled it, ''Arabian Nights, 
Book ist. 141 Nights.” Dr Russell died in 1805 [D.N.B., 
xlix, 469), and this MS was bought by S. W. Lewin in 1827. 
Thereafter it was bought by Lord Lindsay and passed from 
him to the Rylands Library. It consists of 229 leaves and 
ends, in Night 141, in the story of the young man qf Bagdad 
and the barber, with a long piece of verse .spoken by the 
old woman who gets from him his secret that he has fallen 
in love with the judge’s daughter. ^ I Calcutta (vol. i, 
pp. 100 f.. Night 137) gives only four lines of this; but in 
G (Night 141, vol. ii, FF. 47b, 48a, b) there arc 49 lines. 
In this MS (Night 20, F. 58a, b) our passage runs : 

« 

AaXjJ 


4JLJI Ur J15^ dj JU9I5 jL# Ii3t ^ a\j U-W 

Ut \Sm 
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We have, therefore, three witnesses for :ja practically 
identical text, (i) A text printed in Calcutta in 1814-18, 
" under the patronage of the College of Fort William,” and 
edited by “Shuekh Uhmud bin Moohumtnud Shirwanee 
ool Yumunee of the Arabic department” in that college. 
Edouard Gauttier refers to him in the preface {pp. xi f.) to 
his edition of Galland (Paris, 1822) as “ Le Mollah P'irouz.” 
The Mulla Expresses the opinion in a Persian note of intro- 
duction to his edition that the tales were written by a Syrian 
Arab for the instruction of Europeans who wished to learn 
Arabic. In this he follows an Arabic preface to (ii), the 
Russell M.S. This MS was brought by Dr Russell from 
Aleppo where he was resident physician to the English 
Factory from 1750 to 1771. Thereafter he was in India, 
principally at Madras (1781-89) as botanist to the East 
India Company, (iii) The India Office Library M.S came 
from the library of John Leyden, the friend of Sir Walter 
Scott. 'He reached Madras on the 19th of Augu.st, 1803, and 
remained there until 1805 ; he lived at Calcutta at different 
times, principally, 1806 -ro, and died at Java, ^^-gilst 28th, 
18 1 1. He may have met Patrick Russell in London as he 
stayed there a few months studying oriental languages before 
sailing for India. Earlier still he had studied Arabic at 
Edinburgh during his vacations. Patrick Russell’s hater to 
Sylvanus Urban {Gentleman’s Magazine, P'ebruary, 1799, 
pp 91 f.) had drawn wide attention to his MS of the Nights 
and had shown also how much attention was being paid at 
the time to the general sifbjcct of the Nights. John Leyden 
must have .been lollowing all that. 

There can be no doubt that these three are connected 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that the Russell MS 
is the source of the otljer two. Bui exactly how, where and 
when these two were derived from the Russell MS is not so 
easy to decide. That I Calcutta is not based immediately 
on either seems certain. Its editor evidently intended to 
put one hundred Nights into each volume and he had diffi- 
culty in making out two volumes. Yet the India Office MS 
has 281 Nights and ends like G and V in the story of 
Qamar az-Zaman, and the one volume, so far found, of the 
Russell MS has 141 Nights, while, in his letter. Dr Rus.sell 
says that his MS has 280 Nights. The edi'tor of I Calcutta 
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has had to pl.d out his first volume at the end with the story 
of the marriage of al-Ma’mun and Buran (Nights 94-100; 
•pp. 398-430) ; the source of his text has not been deter- 
mined : it is fuller than any other form* of this story in the 
Nights. His second volume he has padded with the story 
of the Guile of Women (Nights 196-200; pp. 367-378). 
He then added for ijood measure; Sindbad the Sailor, 
pp. 378-458, not divided into Nights. Guile of vVomen and 
Sindbad he got from Langles’ edition, Les l^ovaj^es de Sind- 
Bad le Marin, cl la Ruse des Femmes (Paris, 1814); both 
are also in an appendix to Savary’s Granunaire de la 
Langiie arabe was edited by Langles in 1813. That 

this was his source was statt;d by Gauttier in the preface to 
his edition of Galland (vol. i, p. xx) and Dt: (joeje showed 
in his /le R.eizen van Sindebaad (De Ciids, 1889, No. 8 ; 
and separately) that Langles and I Calcutta were of *the 
same recension. But the Indian editor must have touched 
up the style and introduced slight modifications from the 
point ol^view of the teacher of Arabic. That was evidently 
his attitutL\ and I su.spect that he so detjlt with his whole 
book'. It becomes, therefore, very difficult to say whether 
any differences between the texts, f)f change, addition or 
omission, are due to this pedagogical attitude or to the MS 
which he used. It is plain, however, that his MS was defec- 
tive at the end of the Porter cycle of stories. I Calcutta 
omits entirely the second Lady {al-madrnba), and an ending 
had to be invented. So the wronged sister (she of the dogs) 
disenchants the dogs at Harun’s request (p. 302, 11 . 5 ff. from 
below). With a*view to this possibility she had learned and 
remembered the formula. Harun, ja'far and Masrur (!) marry 
the three sisters. This does not give a high impression of 
the independent story-tdlling ability, of the editor. At the 
end of the Hunchback cycle there is an equally strange 
addition. The Barber not only becomes a boon companion 
of the king but shows himself a magician and a poet 
(1 Calcutta, vol. ii, pp. 186-188; Night 162*= G, vol. iii, 
b', 3b ; Night 170). 

I now take up the question of the Habicht text or te.xts. 
In the Breslau rtdition, vol. i to the middle of p. 12 ( 1 . 9) is 

' So the youny Fleischer thought in 1827. .See his “Remarques 
critiques” on Habicht’.s first volume in _/. A., vol. xi, p. 222. 
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the ordinary ZER text ; but there a text begjjns which is a 
descendant of G. But in G, in the story of the Merchant and 
the JinnI, the third Shaykh’s story is omitted. Thai has been 
inserted here (p. 63, ■ 1 . 12 to p. 66, 1 . i) from ZER. On the 
margin of V, at this point, there is a similar insertion but 
abbreviated. At the. foot of p. 349 in Night 69 comes the 
end of the Porter cycle, and on p. 350 the story of the 
Apples begins. But I have already noted, in my article in 
J.R.A.S. (July, 1909, p. 690) on Ilabicht’s recension, that 
Habicht’s MS reckoned by me as ib and marked with 
Library No. ii, 17 is in two parts, coinciding with this 
division and change of story, and that the first part ends, in 
Night 69, with 

• This part of the volume is in a small unidentified modern 
hand ; but the second part is a single gathering written 
by Hsbicht and evidently intended to bridge over to his 
MS volume ii, printed in Breslau, vol. ii. We have here, ^ 
therefore, a MS» a descendant of G, with Nigh/s numbered 
as in (j, ending, like G, the Porter cycle in Night 69 ; but 
following that immediately with the story of the l,)aughter 
(i.e. female de.scendant) of the Kisra (Chauvin’s No. 106). 

In A.H. 1115 (a.d. 1703-4) there was fini.shed at Baghdad 
the transcription of a MS of the Nights in which the first 
69 Nights coincided with the first 69 Nights of G. There, 
then, followed the story of Harfm ar- Rashid and the 
Daughter of the Kisra. Other .stories followed in a .sequence 
not found elsevyhere. Apparently there had come to the 
transcriber a MS derived from the first 69 Nights of G, and 
he had continued it freely from other sources. P'or all this 
see Zotenberg’s Notice, pp. 35/20^ ff. Phis MS is now lost ; 
but wa% copied in Paris early in the XIXth century by 
Michel Sahbagh for Caussin de Perceval. It must have 
come into his posse.ssion after i8o6, for in that year, the 
year of his edition of Galland’s version, he evidently did not 
yet know it. Phis copy is now in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
(Fonds arabe 4678, 4679 ; Suppl. ar. 2522, 2523), In 1827 
it was used by Fleischer in his article already referred to 
in critici.sm of the first vol. of Breslau in J,A., vol. xi, 
pp. 2 1 7 ff. 
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From th| above it is highly probable that this Baghdad 
MS lies behind the first vol. of Breslau, and a comparison 
pt our tdst passage makes it certain. It runs in Breslau 
(i, p. 1 1 6, 11. 1 1 ff.) : , 

(? ^ U * ^^3 ‘‘* 4 —^ 

»j>0 LJ^ l-iwU Jtj 

t^t JaJ JIS^ »\j jJflUid wk%aXp^ 


In Michel Sabbagh’s transcript of the Baghdad MS 
(Night 20, F. 35b) the same passage runs : 

^tJaXtoJl Vjt^aW ^ ^ J3IA5 l 3 t^ 

^Xju^ >ol 5 

^ * 

^*^3 i*wl-d Jlj ^jjbL^ 

j}Ai^ 1 

? 

«.. ^A C ^. X .>.>t Ijk^t J^t 

7\nother MS in the Bibliotheque Nationale is of the 
same type. It is Suppl. 1715 1, 11 (Nos. 3613 3614) and is 
described by Zotenberg in a note on p. 45/211 of his 
Notice. He considered it a modern copy, executed in 
Europe, perhaps by the Syrian monk Chavis. It reproduces 
the order of the above MS altl'iough the division into 
Nights is not ejCactly the same, and ends i.n the 'middle of 
the story of Gulnar of the Sea, omitting like G the third 
Shaykh’s tale in the story of the Merchant and the jinni. 
Our passage in it runs (Night 20, F. •35 a, b) : 

^UaJLJI (jl JUi» "5) >*ljl (sic) ,.^0 lilj 

i^>«o C^iP* .i)UA J>j*^ 

U“«^l (sic) »^_5 »j^ 1,5'*^ tji ^3 

... XAo ^igiiii iT ii>t atjii ^ 

These three, then, are all descendants from G and are of 
one type. 
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The second part of the Breslau text is dei^ved directly 
from G. It extends from Night 72 b to Night 208, Breslau, 
vol. ii, p. 4 to in Breslau, vol. iii, p. 102, 1 . 7.' This in. 
1 labicht’s MS (.see my article on him in f.R.A.S., p. 691) is 
in the hand of Ibn Najjar, his Tunisian friend ; but is de- 
rived straight from G. Why Ibn Najjar sent a MS to 
Habicht, which he had copied from G, breaking off alaaiptly 
in the middle of the story of AnTs al-Jalis, I do not know ; 
but that is the fact. It may be proved thus. Zotenberg 
observed (^Notice, p. 6/172) that one leaf was lost from Cj 
containing the greater part of Night 102, the whole of 
Night 103, and some lines of Night 104, and that at the 
foot of the preceding page (G, vol. ii, F. 29b) and on the 
margin of the h)llowing page a few phrases had been inserted 
to fill the gap. These phrases are reproduced almost 
exactly in Ibn Najjar’s MS and in Breslau (vol. ii, p. 123, 
1 . 8, Ob to p. 124, 1 . 15). Only I do not think, as apparently 
ZotenlvM'g did, that they were suggested by the context, 
d hey seem to be derived from another recension ; it is 
noticeable that Z FR has the .same; recension as G (on the 
evidence of V) had originally, but omits much of tlu; verse. 

I now give the readings of a number of MSS which 
seem, .so far as my present knowledge goes, to be isolated. 
'I'he most remarkable of them, as to reading, is th(; Christ 
Church MS, at Oxford, No. 207 (Kitchin’s Cat., p. 60), 
which is apparently the same as the C 20 referred to by 
Jonathan .Scott in the preface to his Arabian Nights, vol. i, 
p. X. Zotenberg (p. 45/21 1) reckons it in his oriental group 
and, accorejing to Scott, it gives G’s sequence of stories to 
the, end of the Hunchback cycle; but 1 do not know how 
the Nights are numbered. Our pas.sage- for the transcript 
I am indebted to the kindness of *Professor Margoliouth — 
runs in it ; 

j 

jjcAj aJ '-AJLrf jJ t 

a) yjlii diXS *^3 

Jl^ ^ J^' »-M=* U^P* W 

tCJLS jijj 6 jjXc a} ' Jlii 
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4^Xo)l U'^>« b ^U»3 \ji^ JUs .iU 

j_jJI <djJ ^J\}J «’iUl ^ jbo 

'I'hls seems to me a derivative attempt to produce a smooth 
narrative in independent language. 

The Wortley- Montague MS in the Bodleian stands also 
by itself both in contents and in reading of this passage. 
To the end of the Porter cycle it has apparently the same 
division and numbering of Nights as G ; thereafter is chaos. 
It is a quite modern MS of the middle of the XVIIIth cen- 
tury (a.m. 1 1 77/S) and shows that even at that date there 
was not any generally recognized recension of the Nights 
and that individuals had to form their own. The passage 
runs (vol. i, p. 89) : 

O'** 

. Cy^ ^ 

I have extracts from two other MSS which are so abbre- 
viated that it is not worth while to transcribe them : the 
Ouseley MS in the Bodleian (Ou.s. 242 ; in Ouseley’s Ca/. 
No. 577) and a MS in the India Office Library, Loth 843. 

But the readings in a Paris MS are so individual that 
I give them although I cannot bring them into connection 
with any other MS. It is Suppl. arabe 1721 iv (P'onds ar. 
No. 3615 ; cf. Zotenberg, p. 49/21*5)*. Written at the begin- 
ning of the XVIIIth century, it came from PLgypt and 
contains the first 210 Nights, agreeing with G in division 
and numbering of the Nights down to the end of the 
Hunchback cycle, 'Phefeafter comes y\nis al-Jalis; then 
Zadbakht ; then Sindbad. Our passage comes in Night 19 
on P'. 29b ; 

^^3 A**-' ^Ui«JI j-)^ 

, J 43 t.^49 4AitaJ ^ ■ Tfc 3t 

. . . 

‘ It may bo worth nolidTig that on 1. lo of this page Zotenberg, by a 
slip, has written “coiUe du Pkheur^' instead of *‘conte du AlarchandP 
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I pass now to the MS which connects best with ZER. 

It is the Reinhardt MS in the Strasbourg UnivtVsity Library- 
in four vols., of which ii and iii are dated a . ii . i 247. It will 
be remembered that I liulaq appeared in a . h . 1251 (18*35).' 
The first 73 pages to the end of the Porter cycle and the 
division and numbering of the Nights on these pages are as 
in ZER, but thereafter we have an entirely separate recen- 
sion, containing some stories which elsewhere have not found 
their way into the Nights, c.g. Saif b. Dhi Yazan and Saif 
at-Tijan (Chauvin, Bibl. ar. iv, pp. 210-212). Our passage 
comes in Night 7 and I am indebted for the following- 
transcript to the kindness of Professor Noldeke : 

o' gjUiLJl IjjVb 0^3 

i\y,j dJ ^1 aXa) a.fij 

'I'lus is almost verbatim what stands in I Bfilaq (vol. i, 
p. 20) except that it omits about a line which tells how the • 
king continued j'ourneying a day and a second'night. I'his 
may have dropped out through the repetition of the phrase 

1 do not take space here to reproduce the printed texts 
of ZER. They divide under two types which can easily be 
linkted up with the M.S evidence. In the one — I Bulaq, 
II Bulaq and the Cairo editions generally — there is no 
mention of the king climbing a hill and the difficulty, which 
Gallaml removed by making him come down again, is not 
raised. This type says instead C m J-OI}, just as we have 
seen in Reinhardt. In one Paris MS (Fonds ar. No. 3606) 
neither this phrase nor mention^ of the hill occurs. The 
other type of text (I I 'Calcutta, vol. i, p. 43 ; Bombay litho- 
graph, vd. i, pp. 33, 34 ; Salhani, vol. i, p. 39) follows the 
original tradition with JW— jj and makes no 

mention of^coming down again ; the king walks on upon 
that hill for a day and two nights. This is also the reading 
in Wortley-Montague (vol. i, p. 89) and in two Paris MSS 
(Fonds ar. Nos. 3595 and 4675); in all these in Night 7. 
In this there is evidently such conscious editing as we have 
already seen in the Habicht text (and the ‘Paris MSS 3613, 
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4678) with ip (l 5^0 .5L--0J. But it 

may be simple accident which makes the Christ Church MS 
and the I'odleian Ouseley 242 agree in substituting for 
It is plain, too, that at this point. 1 1 Calcutta is more 
original than Biilaq, which is more drastically edited. I'he 
puzzle is that the Reinhardt M.S should agree so closely 
with this edited Biilaq only in its first '73 pages. Its scribe 
evidently had no more of that recension, or of arty recension 
except what he put together himself. 

Zotenberg’s hypothesis of an Egyptian recension formed 
in the latter part of the XVIIIth century has been accepted 
above. It may now be in place to give some other evidence 
supporting it. I'he MSS and printed texts which, ex hy- 
pothesis represent it are characterized by very long Nights. 
Thus, the test pa,ssage comes in it in Night 7, w'hile in G it 
is in Night 20. But mingled with the.se long Nights are 
some which are very short, and it is worth wdiile to consider 
whether behind this variation there lies a significant e.\plana- 
tion. b'urther, the G recension when complete, if it was 
over conqilete, would have amounted only to about vols. i 
and ii of II Calcutta. The first 170 Nights in G, to the end 
of the Hunchback cycle, take 278 pages in 1 1 Calcutta. A 
complete 1001 Nights of the length of these would, there- 
fore, have required about 1630 pages; but 11 Calcutta has 
in its four vols. 2972 pp. and its first two vols. have together 
1608 pp. 'rhertd'ore, ZER, as contrasted with the G recen- 
sion, has been greatly expanded by additions. 

In the first 349 pages of II (Calcutta are only 44 Nights. 
These are occupied by stories which take 200 Nights in 
G — from the beginning to the end of the Hunchback cyflc 
(Nights 1-170) plus Anis al-Jalis (Nights 201 -229) -with 
the addition of Ghanim wjiich is not in G and which has six 
Nights (39-44) in II Calcutta. Thereafter in II Calcutta 
comes ‘Umar an-Nu‘man on 366 pp. and in 10 r Nights; 
then Beast Fables, 44 pages and six Nights; then ‘All b. 
Bakkar and part of Qamar az-Zaman on 1 50 pages and in 
65 Nights close vol. i of II Calcutta. In G ‘All b. Bakkar 
and the part of Qamar az-Zaman which survives (to first 
live lines on p. 832 in II Calcutta) amount to 38 Nights, 
and this portion is 30 Nights and 71 pages in II Calcutta. 

I interpret this irregularity in length of Nights by the 
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following' hypothesis. In the recension immeidiately pre- 
ceding ZER there were originally 152 Nights ifp to the end 
of Ghanini, and Ghaniin w'as followed immediately by ‘All b. 
Bakkar. It was desired to lengthen, by the addition of 
‘Umar and the Beast Fables, which seem frequently to 
follow ‘Umar; see on this my article on Habicht 'mJ.R.A.S., 
July, 1909, p. 701. So the Nights up to the end of Ghanini 
were lengthfiiied and reduced in number to 44, That set 
free 107 8 Nights. Of these loi were given to ‘Umar 
— about 3,1 pages to a Night — and over the remainder the 
Beast Fables were spread, 7^' pages to a Night. But this 
means that the recension preceding ZFiR contained the full 
number of 1001 Nights; ;is, otherwise, ‘Umar could have 
been added at the end or in a gap. Also, it means that that 
recension did not already contain ‘Umar, as we have cvitlence 
that some quite early recensions did. Also, this explains the 
doifble occurrence of what is essentially the same story in 
Taj al-Muluk and ArdashTr ; the latter was already in the 
Nights'' when ‘Umar was introduced bringing with it the 
former. 

It was a remai^kable piece of luck which, at tlft beginning 
of the XVIIIth century played what is still the oldest 
known MS of the Nights into the hands of Galland, their 
first introducer to Europe. But a quite modern MS may 
carry a more conijilete tradition than one centuries older. 
It would, therefore, be unsafe to take G alone and disregard 
all others, and 1 already possess evidence that even ZER 
contains elements which hjid been lost in the ancestry of G ; 
or, otherwise expressed, that ZER goes back to a more 
complete text of the (j recension. But upon that and upon 
somh other questions of relationship I am not yet in a 
position to make a complete staterr^ent. 

Finally, it is a pleasant duty to thank a number of 
scholars, besides those specially mentioned above, for much 
help in examining MSS inaccessible to me here; they are 
M. H. Ananikian, T. W. Arnold, A. G. Ellis, I. Guidi, 
Sir Charles Lyall, F. Macler, L. Massignon, B. Meissner, 
R. A. Nicholson, C. b', Seybold, W. H. Worrell. 

D. B. Mac DONALD. 
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THE SENSE OF THE TFILE KHALIFAH 

The word which has become familiar in the form Caliph 
had a history before Islam. It is in form the abstract noun 
of a verb e\Sn, which means in Assyrian much ,,the same as 
the Greek hvveiv, io don, get into, in Hebrew and Aethiopic 
to pass on or oi>er, in Aramaic and Arabic to come after ox 
in lien of. Its abstract nouti naturally therefore in Assyrian 
means indutus, a pntting-on, hence a garment-, and this 
appears to be the sense of the Hebrew (used in the 

plural) suit of clothes. In Psalm cii. 27 this word is derived 
from the sen.se to pass away. “As a vesture thou shall cast 
them off (DS'^nn) und thciy .shall pass away” ('iS':)!!’). Now 
“a passing away” does not seem to be as suitable a pluasc 
for a garment as “a putting on”; whence it might seem 
that the succession of ideas (represented in the different 
languages) was put on (Assyrian), pass through or aioay 
(Hebrew a-ud Aethiopic); enter (Assyria.! ), come after or 
instead of (Aramaic and Arabic). 

How much the Hebrew usage differs from the Arabic 
may be illustrated by the gloss (juoted from a Midrash on 
Proverbs xx.xi. 8, which explains cj'ibn us “the .sons of 
the dead man who has pas.sed away” where the Arabic 

verb would be ap{)lied to the son who comes after, not to 
the father who has gone on before. I n con.sequence of this 
sense of coming after, the root is a fertile source of proper 
names both in Aramaic and Arabic. I'he.form is often 
found, meaning “the father’s substitute”; so the son v)f a 
qadi is told “Your father was a support to us, and you, thank 
God, are his khalaf (substitute)'.” • The form khaltfah is 
also used as a proper name in early times". 

In the inscription Glaser 6 1 8 of the year 543 a . d . khallfak 
occurs (line 1 1) meaning “ viceroy ” with the verb istakhlafa 
“ appoint as such ” ; (line 36) in the plural khalaif meaning 
“ lieutenants.” 

In the Qur’an the word occurs with both its regular 

^ Nishwar of 'lanukhi (in the press), p. 137. 

“ Set? Indices to Kami/ oi Mubarrad, etc. 
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plural and that which it takes in imitatjon of mascu- 
line words .UU. ; a synonym is and the text wherein 

this occurs (Ivii. 7) is of some use for ascertaining^^ its sense,: 
4^ This evidently means spend of 

that whereof God has put you in possession, and if we should 
add, as the commentators do, after other people, the sense 
does not seem to gain thereby. In two cases the form eUU. 
seems to r.>iean sjucessors, vii. 67 where after the people of 
Noah, and 72 where after 'Ad follow; the same sense 
apparently belongs to the form in x. 15 and 7.^ where 

some predecessors are nientioned ; but in xxxv. 37 He it is 
who has made you in the earth, and xxvii. 63 and 

makes you 0/ the earth, ii. 28 IVhen thy Lord said to 
the A ngels : Verily J am about to place on the earth a 
XXX vii i. 2 5 O David, verily we have set thee as a AiJU. on the 
earth, so judge between mankind with right, some word like 
“possessor” or perhaps “heir” would be more suitable. In- 
deed in this last passage it is difficult to get clear of the 
notion potentate which afterwards became associated with 
the word. 

In the classical literature the word can be used for substi- 
tute in any sense. Fhe hands of the Ikinu Yazdad according 
to Buhturi are Caliphs (substitutes) for the rain-bringing 
constellations'. Abu Nuwas was induced by his youth to 
become the Caliph of someone’s husband, i.e. commit adul- 
tery'. Most frc<|ucntly however the word is used for the 
dei)uty of some official. 'I'hc Caliph himself may have a 
Caliph ; when the ‘Abbasid Cali[)h lived in Samarra, there 
was a j^\ in Btighdacb. Viziers and the like 

often had “Caliphs,” who discharged .some of their numerous 
duties for them, or represented them when they were away 
from the court. .• 

The basic tradition for the employment of the name to 
designate the Moslem sovereign is quoted by Badf‘ al-Zaman 
Hamadhani in his Rasd'il*. When the Apostolate came to 
an end, anda the Sovereignly {Imdmate) came in, the honour 
fell to the latter. Abu Bakr ivas addressed : Caliph of the 
Apostle of God ; God made the Caliphate the badge of Abu 

■ Cairo, 1898, p. 311. 

■* licyrut, i'89o, p. 289. 


i. 74, ed. Const. 
'Tabari iii. 1410. 
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Qit/idfak’s family, and no one except the representative of 
that Jatnily Axeived the title; then Abu Bcikr appointed as 
his Caliph (successor) ‘ Umar. A man addressed him as Cali[)h 
of God. He said : God confound you' I fhat is God' s prophet 
David. The man then addressed him as Caliph of the Apostle 
of God. ‘Umar said: That is your departed master (Abu 
Ba/cr). Then the man addressed him <z.v'*Caliph of the Caliph 
of the Apostle of God. 'Umar said : That is my right title, 
only this is too long. ‘ U mar proceeded to style himself Prince 
of the Believers. 

The passage indicates that the name Caliph allowed of 
three interpretations, .Successor to the Prophet, Succc.ssor to 
the Throne (i.e. follower of the last sovereign), and Viceroy 
of God. To the ordinary Moslem the name meant nothing 
more than Sovereign ; hence they speak of the Caliphate of 
the A/oslems\ our Caliph, their Caliph, Caliphs as opj)osed 
to Commoners, precisely as kings are opposed to them*; the 
vizier Ibn al-P'urat is said to have governed in the style of 
a Caliph^ 

Abu Bakr is called the Caliph of the Apostle of God in 
a deed purporting to be drawn up by Khalid b. al-VValid, 
cited by Abu YusuT. There is a tradition that he substituted 
the form kkdlifah, meaning “the worthless,” but this tradition 
is evidence that the title was given him. d'he chief use of 
this interpretation is made by .Siifis, e.g. Ibn ‘Arabi in the 
Fu-fils al-lIikanC, whose purpose it is to show that the .Sufi 
cpitb is the substitute for God on earth, whereas the recognized 
Caliphate is a lieutenancy of the Apostle ; since all that is 
in the power of, the recognized Caliph is to apply a Code 
which he has received from an Apostle, whereas the Lieu- 
tenant of God receives orders from the .same source as tfiat 
whence the Apostles drevi^- 

In an oration ascribed by Jahiz to 'Abu Bakr’' the Caliph- 
ate is said to be of the Prophetic office, and Ibn Zubair is 
said to have termed it “ Inheritance of the IVophetic office".” 

* aJUt jJUJU*; the play cannot be easily rej)roduced. 

“ 'I'abari iii. 1489, 5. Jahiz, BayCin i. 179. 'I'abari iii. 1633, ii. 

’ Buhturl i. 241 ii. 95 

* Miskawaihi i. 13 (in the press). 

Ki/ii/i al-Kha?fij^ Cairo, 1306, p. 84, 13. 

Ed. Cairo, r309, pp. 311 foil. 

" Bay an ii. 21. * 


Ibid. i. 202. 
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The interpretation successor of the last sovereign is sutj- 
gested by the form nmstakhlaf, “person chosen to succeed,” 
which ‘Abbasid poets use as the equivalent of kllallfak for 
metrical reasons. Thus Abu Tam mam s])eaks of the eighth 
niustakhlaf^y Buhturi of the tenth 7 nustakhlaf\ meaning 
“appointed in due succession." In one anecdote the word 
means “pretender,” implying improper appointment^ Per- 
haps the only occasion whereon this sense has entered into 
political controversies was in the negotiations between the 
Persian ruler Ashraf and the Porte in 1727, when in the 
treaty of peace it was agreed that The grand Signior shall 
be acknowledged head of the Musselmen and the true successor 
of the Caliphs^. It is well known that the old line of Caliphs 
in the East terminated somewhere; theejuestion was whether 
the Ottoman Sultan was their proper successor. 

<• It is perhaps surprising that the question of continuity in 
the succession of Caliphs meets us so rarely. Abu Tammam 
and Ihjhturi start their lists from the first ‘Abbasid, Saffah ; 
the interval between the Prophet’s death and his accession , 
is usually neglected. Buhturi has a theory that ihe Prophet’s 
uncle ‘xAbbas was his loasJ, or legatee, which he expresses 
in the following verse : 

Hr reproduces ''Abbas the Prophet's uncle and his hffatce in what he .wn'y 
and does'\ 

referring to Mutawakkil, ‘Abbas appears indeed to have 
possessed the kingly gift of rainmaking ; but such rights to 
the Caliphate as he may have had were ordinarily based on 
thfi Law of .Inheritance, not on this theory that he was the 
wast, a name which is often applied to ‘Ali. ‘Ali indeed (as 
apart from Fatimah) could only inherit as wasi, which implies 
the theory^- of successive appointment. This was often inter- 
preted as the communication of mysterious knowledge for 
the conduct of affairs ; and this theory too is adopted by 
Buhturi, who explains Mutawakkil’s wise government in 
this way : 

^ l^cyrut, 1889, p. 141. " ii. 185. 

^ Nishwar^ p* 74 * 

' J. Hanway, The Revolutions of Persia^ 1762, ii.*253. 
i. 14. 
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^yM^t ljU5^ 

^‘j*^ O^ '*^^^j5 

T/w// hast taught us the Practices and guidance the Prophet^ and hast 
judged (unoni^st 7es hy the Ret^eaied Booh ; a f'iyht ivhich thou didst mherit 
from the Prophet ; and guidance is only inherited by one appointed in due 
succession from an Apostle^. 

#) 

The mode wherein the ‘Abbasids worked ‘AH into their claim 
on this principle was to make the Prophet hand over these 
mysteries to ‘Ali, who handed them to his son Mohammed 
I bn al-Hanafiyyah, who handed them to the representative 
of the line of ‘Abbas, with whose descendants they remained. 

I’ossession of knowledge of this sort would certainly re- 
quire a continuous chain ; where Abu Tammam enumerates 
the series ending with Wfitbiq, he starts with Saffah". Con- 
tinuity of possession would also be desirable in the case of 
the insignia of the Caliph, enumerated by liuhturi as the 
Sword, Turban, .Seal, Cloak, Staff and I'hrone'. Of these 
personal possessions probably the Seal [khatam) was the 
'most important^: the first business of a Caliph when in- 
stalled was tl'j secure it’. I3y the Throne "{sarlr) probably 
the niinbar is meant”. According to .Samhudi, however, 
when Mu'awiyah tried to remove the mtndar irom Medinah 
miracles occurred wliich frustrated the project'; but such an 
object would be likely to exist in duplicate. It is probable 
that all these objects have been repeatedly renewed, since 
.several of the Caliphs perished in circumstances which left 
little chance of their preservation., Mas'udi has a story ac- 
cording to which Marwi'in the last of the Pastern Umayyads 
buried some of them - -the Cloak, the Rod and the Seal (?)” - 
lest they should fall into ‘Abbasid hands ; a slave revealed 
the hiding place to ‘Amir^b. Isma'il, the .slayer of Marwan. 
The slave thought that if they were lost, the heritage of the 
Prophet would be mi.ssing. Muqtadir at the time of his 
death had the Cloak and Rod on his person’; his body was 
stripped. Mas'udi did not know whether they had been 

’ i. 9. ^ Beynit, 1889, p. 293. 

•' ii. 240. ■* Ta'awidhi 149, 30. 

Miskawailii i. 290. " Ta'ilwidhf 409, 30. 

' Cairo, 1285, p. 120. 

" Ed. IJ. do Meyrtard, vi. 77. The word><ui~« must be corrupt. 

® Miskawaihi i. 265. 
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rescued or not. As has been seen, the Caliph^ of the sixth 
century possessed them all. 

The third theory that the Caliph is God’s deputy -dppeqrsiu 
its crudest form in ti\e cpiestion asked by Khalid b. ‘Abdallah 
QasrT' (ob. j 26): Which is the more honourable , the messenger 
whom a man sends on an errand or the person zvho takes his 
place with (his khallfah with) his family? His idea was to 
show that tl*e Umayyad Hisham was superior to the Prophet. 
This interpretation is found in a letter of the Umayyad 
Yazid b. al-Walid^ where the Caliphs are called the Caliphs 
of Allah. Jahiz* mentions the formula O Caliph of Allah 
among the proper forms of address to a Caliph, and accord- 
ing to him ‘Ata b. Abi Saifi the 'I'haqafite in his consoling 
words to Yazid son ot Mu'awiyah on the death of the latU;r 
said Thou hast lost the Caliph of Allah and been given the 
Caliphate ofAllalC. This is also found in ‘Abbasid accession 
oaths’. In poetry the formula is very common, and khalifah 
of tbf Rahman is at times substituted for it*. 

Since it seems certain that the interpretation Lieutenant ^ 
of God was approved by Umayyad princes, it^may be sug- 
gested that it was due to Umayyad needs, d he transference 
of the Islamic capital to Damascus from Medinah, where a 
Successor of the Prophet was naturally established, may well 
have produced a change in the interpretation of the title. 
Mu'awiyah’s claim, if based on the text of the Qur’an (xvii. 
35), was to be Sultan ; as such he was not Mohammed’s 
deputy, but God’s. 

According to Ibn Khaldun^ this interpretation though 
permitted* by some jurists was rejected -by the majority 
(jumhiir). It was the official interpretation at the Mamluk 
court, where the shadowy ‘Abbasid was styled The khalifah 
of Allah in his earll}, the son of the uncle of the Apostle, 
Prince of fifessengers, and heir of the Caliphate from him'’-, 
according to this the Prophet himself was a Caliph. 

Phat the Caliphate terminated with the rise of the Umay- 
yad dynasty is expr(is.sed in the tradition that the Prophet 

' Aghani-kw. 66. - Tabari ii. 1843, 20. 

Lwre dc la Cotinmnc, p. 86. * Bayan ii. 103. 

■’ Tabari iii. 1475, 17 ; 1565, 13. “ Buiiturj ii. 146. 

" Prolegomena, Cairo, 1284, p. loi). Cf. Mnwnijif.yiti. Soercn.sen, p. 297. 

“ Zuhdat Kashf al-Mamdlik, eel. Ravaisse, p. 89. 
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said The Caliphate after me will be thirty years ; then it will 
become a kingships. The successor of the Prophet should 
clearly be'' a king-priest of Medinah, where the Prophet had 
discharged those functions ; when the dentre of the empire 
was removed to a distance, the continuity was broken, and 
it was natural that the sense attaching to the title should 
undergo a change. That the ‘Abbasids thougjtt of them- 
selves as successors to the old Persian kings appears very 
clearly from the Taj of Jahiz ; and as “Sultans of the 
World'"" they might well regard themselves as lieutenants 
of God. And those astute Sultans, such as Mu'izz al-daulah 
and afterwards Paibars, who maintained Caliphs to whom 
they allowed no power, perhaps found the interpretation 
Lieutenant of Allah less dangerous than Successor to the 
Prophet. Complete delegation of powers could more easily 
be associated with the former sense than with the latter. * 

‘ Nasafi, Bahr al kalfmiy p. 93. ^ 'I a‘awidhi 445, iC4. 

D. S. Margoliouth, 



ESQUISSE D’UNE lUBI.K )GRAP1IIB 
OARMATE 

• AVANT-PROPOS 

La publication magistrale clu Mostazhirl de Ghazali' 
par Goldziher a ramend I’attention sur les Oarmates. Les 
recherches de Casanova sur leurs calculs astrologiqucs font 
desirer une mise au point des travaux de (joejc sur lour 
histoire,— ct une reprise des etudes de Dieterici sur leur 
phijosophie syncretiste ; il est a souhaiter que (iriffini nous 
donne bientot Tune et I’autre. II n’existe actuellcrnent aucune 
escjfuisse bibliographique sur I’ensemble de la question : ni 
Sacy, ni Wiistenfeld, ni Gocje, ni l 5 rowne n’en ont prepared 
le cadre. C’est cette lacune que nous voudrions voir 
combler. 

Nous ddfinissons "qarmaic'^," largo sensu, I’iWTiple mouve- 
ment de reforme et de justice socialcs (jui a ebranld tout le 
monde musulman au I X“ siecle de notre ere, pour avorter 
avec la proclamation du fondateur de la dynastie “ Fatimite®” 
en 297/9103 Mahdiyah. Ce mouvement a ete caracterise, 
au point de vue scientijique, par la diffusion d’un vocabulairc 
technique helRaiistique (ecrits pseudo-hermdtiques et sa- 
bdens); au point de vue politique, par la promulgation d’une 
conspiration rigoureusernent secrete en faveur du legitimisme 
alide ismatilien ;• au point de vue religieux, f)ar I'emploi 
d’ufte cat6chese methodique, adapt^e a toutes les confessions, 
a toutes les races ct a toutes les castes, fondee sur la raison, 
la tolerance et I’d-galite ; avec un rituel de compagnonnage, 
qui, favoriscmt lessor du mouvement des corps de metiers et 
des “ universit^s,” a gagne I’Occident oh il a fait dclore les 
compagnonnages et francma^onneries europeennes'’. 

^ Appcllatitjn pojailairc, conUnnporaine et concrete; cle preference a “ e[>ithcte 

de theologie, cl a “ clicjuelte politique sliEite. L’etynndogio inenie du mot 
qarntate reste obscure ; c’est peut-etre Earamcen ‘‘qommata,” traduction de I’aralje 
nom du 6^ grade initialique (cfi. R. P. Anastase, in Macfn-iq^ x, r8, p. 857). 

- Dont la legitimite (batard ou imposteur) parait «>tre restee suspectc aux vrais Qannates 
jusqu’au bout. ^ 

^ ^ On a pu constater que les signes de reconnaissance etaient les in^inc.s, dans 
PKcossi-sme et chez les Dru/es. 
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Sont exdues syst«^matiquement de cette esquisse'; les 
ouvrages reterant uniquement ; a I’histoire interieure de la 
dynastic '^'atimite, au Maghreb et en Egypte ; et a I’histoire 
locale des Druses, des Assassins (da'ivak jadidah) et des 
Horoufis, scctes initiatiques issues du grand niouvement 
qarmate. 

TABLE 

I Textks doctrinaux. 

II Textks historiques ou lkgkndairks. 

III Etudes critiques des Okientalistes. 

I. TliXrt.S DOCTKfNAUX. 

(a) Textfs strictemoit qarmates. (b) Textes apparentes. 

(a) I'cxtes strictcment qarmates: * 

1. Abou'l Khattab Mohammad-b. Abl Zaynab al AsadI al 

KoufT, inert vers 145 hog., traditionniste irnainite notoire, denonco ct 
exclii comme faussaire (Nisa’i, ap. Ibn al Jaw/J, et Soyoi'Uf, 

/aali). Disciple de riinam Ja^far, (pii rexcomtnunie-; il fonde une sccte 
dont le caractorlstique est une discipline du secret Wiiicoup plus stricte 
que la tiK/iyah shVite ordinaire, autorisant le parjure du rd 7 vP; ce qui 
decida Shafi‘i, qui admet Ic temoignage des herctiriiies en matiere de tradi- 
tions, a exclure les seuls Khaltdlnyah'^. J 1 edite sur la cabale alphabetiqiie, 
iin Kiidb al jafr, tpi^il dit tenir de Ja‘far (Ibn Hazm, in Friedlander, 11, 
106; Baghdadi, /uyy, 240; Hajjl Khallfah, Kashf al zonohn, ii, 603; cfr. 
Casanova, ap. JAP^ 1916), 11 commentc le QorVin dans un sens allegori(|ue 
(Jlalunl), Refute vers 190 par I’imamite Ibn Rabah ( Tiisys listy 46). Execute 
a Koufah. 

2. Abou Shakir Maymoun-b. al' Aswad al Makhzoumi al 
Makkr\ mort vers i*So, Client des Al al Harith-b. abi l\abi‘a]i jil Makhzoiimi 
(Dhahabi, i'' tiddly ii, 81), Disciple d’Aliofr’l Khat'cab i^fihristy i, 186). 
Auteur du Kitdb al tnizdny analyse at). Ibn al Alhir (Kami I y vi 11/21). 
Kditeur probable du KiiCih al sifdt attribue a I'imam lkiqir“ (extr. in 
Shahrastani, milaly ii, 29 ; cfr. la risdla/i ild Jfilnr-b. Yazid Jo^fiy citee par 
Salisbury, JAOS, 1851, 259 seq. et 300). 

^ Sont abri/gees : id) toutes les references peuvent etre cuinjilek'cs en consultant 
Urockelinann, Gcsc.h. Arab. Lit.\ (b) toules les citations des auteurs nientionnes clans la 
lisle III. 

- Cfr. Fricsllanclcr, ii, <)o, 96; Khounsfirl, rawJat^ il, 2.^4; Ibu*'al T)a‘i, tabdraJiy 

•* Pour (lejouer la police ‘abbasidc, car la clynaslie ‘abbiiside, issue elle-ineine de la 
conspiration kaysanite (Rawaudite, Mas‘oudi, inoroujy vr, 58), savait le peril politique 
des societes secretes. Voir la fonnule du sennent ap. Gliazrih, mostazhiriy 54 (cfr. Bagli- 
dadi,/i/;v/, 288-290; Iji, 7 nawdqi/\ 350). 

■* majniou*^ inotoun osofiiiyah^ 65. 

(.)n en a tail le Ids Ke Bardesanc d’lin certain Sa‘ul Ghadban. 

Mogh'irah prclendit aiissi editer scs anivres (t 119, Friedkander, il, 80). 
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II soutint k Basrah, contre les han<^fites, qiie le Qor’an est line 6nanatiori 
divine incre&^ Poiirsiiivi par la police ‘abbaside, il se d^abol•d a 

Jerusalem oil il passe pour un homme pieux, mais aussi pour un alchiniiste 
suspect. 11 serait alle cnsuite en 'FAbaristan, se consaerer a rediication dii.^ 
pretendant Mohammad-lx lsma‘Jl‘' qu’il dit lui avoir etc confie par son 
grand-pere rimarn |a‘fiir, et qiii adopte son fils ‘Abdallah-b. May 11101111“*. 

3. ‘Abdallah-b. Maymoun al Qaddah al Makki, mort en prison 
il Koiifah vers 210^ Mohaddith iuuiniite estinie el reconrui { 7 h\ys //‘v/, 
197), ce quo le^ioete al Ma‘arri avail dejii rcleve avec ironi(‘ yhofrCtti^ 156 ; 
vSx. fihrist, 220). Les traditionnistes siinnites I'ont critiijue : suspect scion 
Bokhari, exclu par Aboii Ratim, Abou ZorVih, I bn Hibban (I )luibabi, ^nizan 
al i'tida/y s.v.). Rawi <le ja*far, et de 'lalhah al Hadraini (t 152), il a pour 
rawis quatre imamites cites ap. lusy's list. 11 passait i)Our s’attir(.*r des 
disci[)les au inoyen de jongleries (Mohammad ibn Zakarya'*, ??iaMar/(/ al 
anlnydy ap. Nizam al Molk, siydset ndmey xlvii ; Jawbari, Kashf al nsrary 
MS Paris 4640, f. to). 

4. Dindan Abou Ja‘far Ahmad ibn al Hosayn ibn Sa'Id al 
Ahwazi, mort vers 250, ii Qomm. Mohaddith imamite ('onnu, a tendances 
extremistes ( Tusy s listy 26). Non pas “complice” d’^Abdallah ibn Maymoun 
{Jiliristy 1, i 88;/«/7/, 266), mais son disciple, probablement indirect (son 
[lere mourut en 230, Tusysy T04): il conveftit a la sectc^ les Kurdes du 
Badin, Khorramitcs jus(|ue-la {fan/y 26S, 266); il ecrit le Kifdb al llitijty\ 
edite par Mohammad ibn Hasan nl Saffar, qui vecut sous le XI'- imam. 
Ce personnage ne fait peut-etre qiPim avec l(i niimero suivant. La nisbah 
“ Dindanf” est donned a Zikrawayh par Ikighdadi {jarijy 26^7). 

5. Ahmad Ibn al Kayyal |al Khasibi], mort v(ts 270? Missionnaire 
(jarmate, puis chef de sectc^; sc pretend his d’imam, et [)asse pour detscendre 
(VIbn Maymoun al Qaddah ; pent etre est-ce le “grand oncle ” du Katimile 
(Sharaf ‘All, riyddy }). 301); auteur ePune serie d’ouvrages philosophiques 
fort im[)ortants, dont Shahrastanf {milaly u, 17-21) a donne (les ext rails ; le 
mcdccin Razi les refuta {fihristy 300) ; lours textes arabes et persans sub- 
sisterent longUunps (Ibn Kamal pasha, /mr*/ ddllalu in fine); ils suggc-rtait 
line influence hindoue. 

6. ‘Abdan, mort en 286, bhef de la propagande qarmate en ‘Iracp 
Lcrit huit opivscules, dont le ////mZ donne les litres (r,,x89). Ses bdUyluit 
saba^^ instructions [lohr les sept degres daniliation, sont cites par Ni/am 
al Molk {siydset ndmCy trad. p. 286) ; comp, les fieitf degrt’s d'initiatioii, 
cent ans apres, au temps iPal jVto‘izz : tafarroSy ta'mSy taslik/k, tadifjy rabty 
tadllSy tiXsiSy klial\ salklt (efr, Sacy, Dnizes^ 1 , 74 ^- 160 * ; Baghdadi, 
286-287 ; Ghazgh, mostazhirl. ed. (loldziher, pref. pp. 40 41). 

7-10. Banou Hammad, Ibn Hamdan, Ibn Nafis, Hasana- 
badhi : propagandistes secondaires, au J V*-' sieclc, dont le filirist (lx.) cite 
les fcuvres. 

» 

1 Loi\g\u; et curieuse rotice kharijite m/al>ilo 'Alxl al Kafi 'I'ina’outi (Daltl ii ahl 
al '‘oqoftly MS coll. Molylinski). ~ Sacy, i, 440. 

Dont rexistcnce est contirint^e par cc fait, i|ii’iinc sectc specialc, los MohCirakiyah^ 
soutint ses pretentions a I'irnamai;, sans se confundre avec les TsinatMiens ((ioejo, 206 ; 
Baghdadi, farq^ 47) (Ni/Jini al Molk, Lid). , 

* Cfr. Rashid al Din, yJ ////*«/ tawarikfi (Blochet, Messianhmc.ysi)). 

^ Jawbari dit explicitement : “sous al Ma’moun.” C'asanova^’a prouve, contre (loeje. 

” =Rrizi? ('fr. infniy No. 5. 
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Ti. Abou Hatim (‘Abdal Rahman?) al Warsnani al Razi, 

apotrc du DelLm. Ecrit al Zayyinah^ al Jaini^ (filtrisl^ l.c . ; cfr. Griffini, 
/.6., p. 87).^ 

^ n2. Bkndanah Abou Ya‘qoub al Siizi, execute en 331, en 

Turkestan. Ecrit Asas al ila'‘walf^ fa'wil al sliarat\ kashf al mahjoub 
(Birounl, 32 ; Baghdadi, 267). 

13. Abou ‘Abdallah Mohammad-b. Ahmad al Nasafi al 
Baradha‘i, execute en 331. Ce propaganOistc, dent Tactivite a etd 
decrite par Nizam al Molk {siydset name, ("hap. xiJ.n), ecrivit al 
iMahsofil {fan/, 267, 277). 

14. Ibn Masarrah, mort en 319. (x'lehre philosophc andalousien 
(Asin Palacios, Abty/imauirni, Madrid, 1913). 

15. ‘Obaydallah ibn Hosayn al Qayrawani, ne 259, mort 321. 
Cost le fondatour de la dynastie fatimitc. 

On lui a attribue unc lettre dogiuatic^iie adresstV' a Abou 'Fahir Solayman 
al QarmaU' sous le tit re ^^al siydsahj wa al Italiigh al akyad, wal ndmous al 
a^zam'^ (extr. ’d\).fari/y 278, 2S0-282 : cfr. MaqrTzT, s.v. mahwil). (^uoique 
de Gocje en ait fait etat, j’avoue qu’elle m’apparait d’un cynisme rare. 

f 6 . Al No‘man ibn Abi Hanifah Mohammad ibn Manyour 
ibn Ahmad ibn Hayyouii al Tamiml, ne 259, mort a 104 ans en 363. 
Qvidi des qadis fntimite, de rite malekite (cfr. Gottheil, xxvn, 217). 
Ecrit la version officielle des origines de la dynastie sous le titre if Utah a I 
da'^wah al zahirah (on idtldli al da^wah al ^ olmydiyah) dont un curieux 
fragment sur Ja vocati()n dlbn Hawshab, conserve par Maqri/J, a cHe 
traduit par (Jualrernere {JAP, 1836, pp. r22, 130) (cfr. Brockelmann, 
GAL, I, 188); 

17. Mansour al Yaman, apdtre an Yemen. 

1 8. Ja‘far-b. Mansour al Yaman, la'U/at (Gri/fmi, p. 87). tcrit 

vers 360 le tawil al fara^ id Leyde 1971 (Goeje). 

19. Ma‘add-b. Isma'il al Mo‘izz lidin Allah, mort en 365, 
Khalife fatimite ; Risalali an (jarmate Hasan (ap. Maqri/J, itfiUU, 134-143). 
Monajdt (])rieres), ap. Guyard, N.E. MSS, xxn, i, 224-229. Risdlah 
rnasihiyah, de I’an 358, MS l\aris 131. 

20. Missionnahes de Hakim autres (jue Harnzajh Dorzl : Hamid al 

Din, et ‘All ibn al Walid ((Jriffini, p. 87). ^ 

21. [anonyme]: doslour al nionajjimin, MS Paris 5968 (Goeje). 

22. TalaT ibn Rozziq^ mort en 505, ("aire. Ecrit al iHimad 
(Brockelmann, n, 70). 

23. Conference contradictoire en 543 a la cour fatimite, au Oirc (MS 
Cairo, vi, 129). 

24. Hasan ibn al Sabbah, fondateiir de la da'wah jaduiah 
(Alarnout). Ses fosoul arba^ah ont ete insercs, sans le dire,* par Shahrastani, 
milal, ed. (.'aire, au t. ii. pp. 47-155 (glosc de Jamal (^asimi). 

25-30. Shaykh al Sharaf ‘Obaydalli, mort au VE siecle. Genea- 
logiste de soiiche fap‘mite, defend Fauthcnticite de la genealogie de ses 
aneetres dans un opuscule conserve a Leyde (MS 686, voir Goeje, p. 9, et 
Arendonk, Kill), et rite par Maqrlzi {itti^dz, 7); son opinion a ete suivie 
el defendue par deux autres genealogistes, Ibn Malqatah al ‘Omari, 
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et Abou ‘Abdallah al Najjari ; tanclis (|iie les deux frems Mohammad 
ct Hasan al Mobarqa‘ (zcidites), Ibn Khida* et ShiJ)l ibn Takin 
refusaient de prendre parti (/.c, 7- 8). 

31. Abou’l Barakat-b. Boshra al Halabi : sarair al notagCi li 
7uqjdlis ((jiiflini). 

32. [anonymes au Yemen]: liste ap, (iriffini, /.r., 86-87. 

33. piya al Din, au Ythnen, ecrit en 1169 ( - 1756) ((iriffini). 

(I>) Textes apparenics. 

D’autres teCtes leiir sont etroitenienl upparentes an point de vue du 
vocabulaire philosophique et theologiquc : 

1. Les textes relalifs au roman syncretiste des Sabeens, mythe (jui 
parait avoir joue en Orient au iX^ siecle de notre erc’, ^^our la difl'iision de 
la conspiration sociale qarmalc, le meme role (]iie le mythe des “Kose- 
Croix’’ de Valentin Andreas (1616) a joue en Occident au XVlh' et 
X VlIL^siecles pour la propagation de la francmat^onnerie. 

Le premier auteur de ce roman parait etre uri Kharijite du Fars, Yazid 
ibn Abi Obaysah, cpii annonat la prochaine revelation de la religion 
iiniversdle, “des vrais Sabeens^’ (non ceux de Wasit, ni de Harran) 
(bagtidadi, /^m/, 263; wShalirasUhii, milal,, j, 183). 11 y aurait a revoir au 

point de vue (qarmate celte curieuse et al)ondanlc litterature (dr. les 
“nouveaux documents harraniens publ. par Goeje et Dozy (^Corigres 
One?i falls les Leide^ 11, 285). 

2. Les traductions d’ecrits hellenisticjues d’alchimie et d’astrologie 
attribucs a Hermes, ?\gathodeaiion, Jamasp, et dont Ics'^recherchcs de 
Blochet ont montre rirnportance: ce sont des ecrits “sabeens” (d’r. Ikhwdn 
al Safd^ jv, 296). 

3. Des textes mystiques cornme les ^ilal al ^olmudiyah de Tirmidhi 
(t 285) et les 27 Riwdydt publiees en 290 par al Hallaj (f 309), qui sont 
pent ctre identiqiies au Bay an public en 290 par un certain “ Ghiyath 
(Nizam al Molk, siydset ndfm\ Chap. xlvh)*. 

4. Des diwans poetiques comme ceux d’Ibn Hani (cfr. Kremer, 
/DMG, XXIV, 481) et d’‘Omarah du Yemen (ed. Derenbourg, 1897). 

5. Des encyclopedies scientifiques comme les (ciivres de Nasiri 
Khosrau {St/er A/amL\ etude d’Ethe, Congres de Leitle, 1883, [)p. 169*- 
237 ;.et surtout /.ad a I mosdjinn^ MS Paris 2318), et surtout comme les 
Rasa’il Ikhwan al Safa, cette (ciivre maitresse, dont la compilation, 
d’apres le patient calcul rccemment etai^li par Casanova, daterait des 
alcntours de 450“’; cfr. le JJcdnsfdn de Motfed Shah (Mahmoud Fani), 
compile sous Ak??ar ; et le Desatir. 

6. Les textes noseyris et dnizes (bibliographic dans Dussaud ; et 
Seybold, ed. du Kitdb al dawd'ir), 

7. II ne laut*pas omettre le type de naskhi des calligraphes garmafes^ 
et rornementation decorative a polygones fernies si caiacteiistifiue de. 
rarchitccture latimite. 

^ Voir luis.si Tecolo my>.lico-<|anii:i{e (rPspai^ne, Ihii Rinajria, 11)0 al ‘Irrif ct IJm 
Qasyi {Khal' al mdluyn)., nuiUios diicots <ribn ‘Arabi. , 

“ Cepcndanl, Tiiuhuh (t4t4) la oonnaissait doja, scl<m Uahhahani (MS T.ond. Add. 
24,41 I, 1. 182"). • 
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IL TeXTFS HISTOUIQUES OU LEGENDAIRKS. 

((^ Notices poUmupies. {I?) Le^endes occidcntales, 

\ ^ ' (c) Atmalistes ei j^eo^^raphes, 

{a) Notices polcmiques ; et herhiographies : ^ 

r. Qodamah ibn Yazfd al No‘mani, ouvrage perdu. 

2. [‘All] Ibn ‘Abdak al Jorjani, imamite : fils d’lin chuf de secte 
etiidic par Molia.sil)i {mdkasil})^ ot Malalf {tiuihih^ MwS Damas. tawlVkl 59); 
siir un de ses descendants, voir Sam‘ani {ansah^ s.v. ‘A? daki) ; ouvrage 
l)erdu. 

3. Abou’l Hasan ibn Zakarya al Jorjani, ouvrage perdu. 

4. Had! ila al Haqq, mort en 299; imam zeiditc an Yemen: bawar 
al QaramitaJu cite ap. Arendonk, 278. 

5. Ibn al Monajjim, diwdn (poemes) : vSacy, r, 439. 

6 . Abou ‘Abdallah Mohammad ibn ‘All Ibn Rizam /il Ta’i 
al Koufl, se trouvait a la Mekkc en 317 (Ibn al Qaiih, risd/aby p. 550); 
et u Hagdad en 329, cornme ndzir al mazdlim \ extraits Jihrist^ l, 188 ; 
•Sabi, p. 317* 

7. Abou Ja‘far al Raz;i al Kalbi, ouvrage perdu. 

8. Kolini, mort en 328: radd "ala al Qardmitah {Tusfs listy p. 327): 
imamite. 

9. ‘Abdallah-b. ‘Omar Hamdam, zeidite : ecrit vers 330 la bio- 
gnqdiie de Tin-^jm Nasir lil Haqq (cfr. ici Arendonk^./.^-., 303). 

10. Mas‘oudi, mort en 345 : kuddli 70a ishrdfy trad. \"aux, 502 : citt; 
les Nos. 1- 3, 6-7. 

1 f . Abou Hatim-b, Hibban al Bosti, mort en 354 : JH Qardmitah 
(Goldziher, No. 3. p. 15). 

12. Abou’l Hosayn Mohammad al Malati, mort en 377: tanhlh 
iva ruddy pp. 33 -3<8: de ma copie personnel le (notice detaillec). 

13. Fanakhosrou, prince Bowaybide : declaratiofi lue a Damas en 

360 sLir la faussc genealogie dc.s Fatirnites : da[)res des temoignage.s 
(jarmates (Gocje) (I)efremery, JA 1 \ 1856, 11, 376). Ibn al Nofinan, qadi 
fat i mite, y repond ♦ , 

14. Abou’l Hosayn Mohammad Akh Mohsin Ibn al *Abid 
al Sharif al Dimishqi, mort vers 375 (genealogie ap. Matpl/i, ttti^dZy 
cal. Bunz, p. ii): pamphlet sur commande “en 20 AWraj*,” juge severe- 
ment par Maqrfzi {moqnjfdy trail. Quatremcre,^/’/^/^, 1836, p. 117), analyse 
par Nowayri et Maqri’zi (itli"dZy u): public presque in extenso par Sacy 
{DruzeSy i, 191 202). 

15-16. Abou Bakr ibn al Tayyib al Baqillani, mort 403; 
asb‘arite, miilikite : Koshoaf asrdr al Bdiiniyahy cite a]^. A boil Shamah 
{ra 7 vdatayn)y Ibn Taghribirdi {nojoum, ii, 446), et probablement recopie 
dans Baghdadi {farq)^ ed. Badr ; cfr. Sacy, i, 439. 

17. Ibn Motahhar al MaqdisI, bad' 7 va ta'rlkhy ed, Huart. 

15. Ibn Babouyeh, mort 381; imamite: riiqddat\ cfr. Fried- 
lander, s.v. 

* t'fr. aussi Al Sharif al llashimi, vtrs 580. 
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19. *Abd al Jabbar al qadi al BasrT, mort 414 ; mo‘tazilite : 
tathlnt al nobouwah, cite par Abou Shaniah (Ibn Taghnbirdi, Ul). 

20. Hamzah Dorzi, sirak mostaqlmah hi shun al Qarmnitah^ texte 
druze, no. 1 1 do la liste Sacy: ecarit en 409; publ. “ Moqtab.^s,” 19^0, 
304-306. 

21. MoqtanaS druze, ecrit en 430 : al safar ihVl sada/i (adrcssc aux 
qarmates de VAhsa). 

22. ‘AlT-b. Sa‘id al Istakhri, rnoHazilitc : V(?rs 430 : radd (Ibn 
Taghribirdi, iK 2). 

23. Abou’l Qasim Isma‘n-b. Ahmad al Bosti, zeVdite, eciit vers 
430: Kas/if asrdr al Bdtiniyahy NIS Clriffini (/.r., p. 81). 

24. Thabit-b. Aslam, mort on 460; grammairien ; radd (SoyoiUi, 
bo,i;hyah^ 20i)). 

25. Declarations publiques des Alides de Bagdad : en 402' et 442 

((doeje). Sur cello de 402, revoir Maqri/i, 1). ii (dr. Dd’reinery, 

JAP, ^60, p. 148). 

26. Ibn Sma ( Avicenne) : al dorr al nazhn, MS Lcydo 958, p. 42 
(DcWmiory, /.z,, 167). 

•27. Ibn Hazm, mort on 459; zahirite. (j) /Av?/ (cfr. Kriedlander). 
(2) jamdhir fl ansdh al tnashdhir (cite Maqfizi, l/ZiAz, 7-8). 

28. Ibn WakiS malikite, disciple de Sahnofm (id.). 

29. Nizam al Molk, mort on 486 : slyasel fianie, ed. et trad. vSehefer, 
i« 893, dhaj). xt.vm. 

30. Abou Hamid al Ghazali, mort on 505 : mostazhhi, ed. Goldzihor 
(signale par Wiistenfeld) : comp, ses mawahini al Bdtiniyah (Sol)ki, iv, 
1 r6), hqjjat al Jiagq, mo/assal al khildj jadmvil^ qistds (cit. ap. son 
monqidh, ed. ('aire, pp. 26-2p. 

31. ‘Abd al ‘Aziz ibn Shaddad al Himyarl, emir ze.irite, mort 
vers 509 : al jam^ ivall baydn fi akhbdr Qiiyrawdn (cfr. Quatremere, JAP, 
1836, [31-134, n.; Sacy, r, 440, n. ; Fagnan, 47, n. r, donne la date 540). 

32. Ibn al Da‘r al Razi, imamite: tabsirat al ^rivdmmJAx, Schefer). 

33. Abou’l Qasim ‘All al Abyad (al Sharif) (ap. Ibn al Athir, 
Kamil, viii, 27). 

34. Shahrastani, milal wa nihal, ed. Ciirelon, irad. ITaarbriicker. 

‘35. Abou Shamah, rauteur des Rawilatayn : Koshoiif md kd?ioii 

\ilayhi Bamm ^Obayd min al kofr 2oad kidhb wd I makr wall koyd (cfr. 
Maqnzi, mogaffd). ^ > 

36. Ibn Hai:>:ash, zeidite, mort en 719: qaljah (cfr. Griffini, Si). 

37. Ibn Taymiyah, hanbalite, mort en 728: /a/:ads' (aj). la/s/r al 
kaivdkil), MS Damas, 26 vols.; cfr. Salisbury, et Guyard, 6*' sdrie, 

XVIII, 158). ^ 

38. Ahmad Rashid, tuAikhd- Yemen (en Lure), 1291 (hegire). 

{b) fjgendes occidentales : 

I. lA'gende dc la conversion de Mohammad ibn lsina‘il ; propheties 
irlandaises de Pastorini ('laylor, p. 200). * 

^ Celle de ,^8-2 piirait un dedoublement de eelle-ei (Fagiftin, L<:., p. 64, n.). 
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2. Lcgende “De Tribus Impostoribus^” I.a premiere redaction 
de ce blaspheme colebre contre “Ics trois im[)osteurs, Ic berger (Moi'se), 
le medeciti (Jes^us) et le chamelier (Mohammad)” apparait dans la lettre 
d'‘()baydall;;ih a Abou 'Fahir Solayman .al Qarmati (1318/932), citee par 
K'aghdadT (fa>y]y 281) et par NiMm al Molk (siyaset ?idmey trad. Schefer, 
Chap. XLvii, p. 2S8). Deux siccles plus tard elle circiile en Occident, et 
finit par etre attribuee a Frederic 11 \Ep, (Iregoire IX ad Mogunt. archiep. 
an. 1239: Alberic, Chron.^ s.a, 1239; Chi'on, Aui;ust.y s.a. 1245; comp. 
d'Argentn?, ColLjuJic. de fiovis erroribuSy 1724, *, 145 ; Huillard-Breliolles, 
JFJ/st. dipL FnWric //, v, 339; Cantinpre (Xlll*‘ siecle) de Arpibi/Sy xlv , 5; 
le livro '^de trilms impostor Urn public en 1753 est un faux moderne*'^ — 
Vigouroiix). 

(<r) Annales historupies giUterales {sub anno 289 -291, 299, 301, ek,) et 
ji^foi^raphes : 

1. Ibn al Jarrah (Mo-b. Dawoiid), t296/9o<S, tdrtkh (extr. ap. Tabari, 
Lc,y ui, 2124, 2217), interrogatoires des Qarmates pris en 291. 

2. Tabari (t 310), tdrlkhy ni, 2124, 2130 ; 2214, 2246. 

3. Soul! (t 334), nwriu/y MS Kratchkovsky, oxtr. ap. ‘Arib Qorp)bis 

si/(i/ty ed. (loeje. 

4. Mas‘oudi (t 346), tanbihy morouj. 

5. Ibn Hawqal, masdliky ed. Gocje, jjp. 21 23, 210 sec[. 

6. Thabit Ibn Sinan al Sabi (t 366), tdrikhy extr. ap. Ibn al Jawzi 
{monhitam). , 

7. Mosabbihi (t 420), tdrlkh Misr, 

8. Ibn Miskawayh (t 421), tajdriby ed. Gibb Memorial. 

9. Moqaddasi, ed. (iocje, BGAy p. 237. 

10. Ibn al Nadim al Warraq,// 7 /m/, ed. Fhigel, 1, 186 seq. 

j 1. al BIrouni, Cithdry ed. Sachau. 

12. Ibn Zoulaq, ittnam akhbdr ofnara Afisr lit Kindly cfr. Gottheil, 
JAOSy XXV HI, 1907 (Ma<]rizi, ittPdZy 92). 

13. ‘Idhari, al bayCin al mogliriby ed. Dozy, 

14. Sam‘ani (t 562), ansaby cM. phot. Gibb Memorial, s.v. “qarmat.’' 

15. Mohammad ibn ‘Ali ibn Hammad (1*617), idrikhy trad. 
Clierbonneau, 1852, u, 477 seq.; 1855, 529 se({. 

16. [Qayrawani], kifdb al ^oyou/ty pro-fatimite, ecrit avant 626 [ed. 
Cioeje, Eragm. Idist, Arab,\ 

Et les grands recueils postcrieurs : Ibn al Jawzi {montazam)y Ibn al 
Athir {kdmil)y Sibt Ibn al Jawzi (?nir{it)y Ibn Khallikan (wafaydi)y 
Ibn Tiqtaqa {fakliriy 356), ‘Ata Jowayni {jihan goshd)y Nowayri 
{ta!rikh)y Ibn Fadl Allah {?nasalik)y Ibn Shakir al Ketobi, Safadi, 
‘Ayni {^i(]d)y Ibn Khaldoun {mofjaddamdty et dbary t. iv), Ibn Taghri- 
birdi, Mostawfi, etc. 


^ iv, 197) av.iit pressenli Cflte origine. Cfr. 1920. 

- Ivliu' |)ar “ l'lijlnninc\sto junior” (Brunet) a Paris, j86i ; et par “ Alcofrihas Nazier,” 
I.ondrcs, 1904, aver lji]jli^<grMjjiiie critique. 
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II faut mettle hors de pair Dhahabi, dont le ta'rikh al isldm et le 
mizdn al iHidal ont une documentation de premier ord>e, et Maqrizi, 
dont les khitat i^^.v. mahivilY et les solmik sont assez brefs. mais dont le 
maqaffd (etudie par Quatremere, JAP^ 1836, p. 113 seq.) et (ediu? 

par Ihinz) sont des recueils de sources fondamentaiix. 

Enfin une (jcuvre rer.ente, d’insyiiration ismaeliennc, RiyCUi al jandn de 
Sharaf ‘All ibn ‘Abd al Wall, editee en 1316/1898 ci Hombay chez 
jTvaklian (voir pp. 301-30?). 

4 11 . EtUDKS CRITIQUKS DKS Or1H‘.NTALISTI':S. 

{a) Rtxherches kistoriques. (Ji) Docuinenis confemporains. 

(a) Rechcrches historiques : 

T . R( o u s S e au), Mnnoire sur les tyois principaks scctes du mu snl man is me. 
(1818k 

2. ^acy, Druzesy 1838; cii./APy 1824 (fv), et direst, arah.y n, 95, 135. 

3. Quatremere, 1836. 

4. Hammer, Gesrhichte der Assassinen ; cTr. aiissi IJteraturg. der 
Arabery et Alyst. tBaphom. revelat. ap. Pundgruben des OrientSy vi, 3-120 
(inscri[)tions qui seraic'nt a reetudier). 

5. N. C. Taylor, History of Afulumimedanismy cd. 1834, 2*^ ^839, 
pp. 200, 209. 

6. Defremery, xfAPy 1849 (xrn, p. 51), 1856 seq., t£6o. 

7. Weil, Geschichtc der C kali fen. 

8. Salisbury, ///as; 1851 (ii, 259, 300), 1852 (iii, 167). 

9. Amari, Storia dei musulmani di Sidlkiy 1858, ii, 114, 115, n. : ou 
il denonce, un peu durement, r“ incredibile sernplicit^” de MaqrTzT et de 
Sacy: pensant quc tout le mouvement qarmate n'a ete qu'un effort vers 
I’atheisme et le liliertinage. 

10. Dozy, Hisioire des musulmans d^ EspagnCy Jii, 8. 

ri. Wustenfeld, Geschichle der Paiimiden. 

12. Kremer, Gesch. der herrscfmiden Ideen des Islams. 

13. Goej6, Mhmire sur les Carmathes...y ed. 1862, 2^^ ed. i88o; 
Fin fies Carmathes de Bahrayny JAPy 1895. 

14. Kay, Carmathians (ap. YemcHy its early medieval historyy London, 

1882, pp. 191-212). ^ • 

15. Schefer, ^ihrest. persanCy 1883: i, 163-170 (trad, du siydset 
?idme)y 177-182 (trad, du iab.drat aFaivdmm). 

16. Guyard (St.), ap. Not. et Extr. AISS B.Nf.y xxii, i, 1874. 

17. Blochet, Lc messianisme dans rheierodoxie musulmaney 1903; 
Etudes sur Plsotensmc musulmauy 1910 seq. 

18. Browne (E. G.), Literary history of Persia, r, 411; ii, 197 seq. 
Ses recherches sur les Horoufis sont a consulter egalement. 

19. Casanova, /-/iP, 1898, p. 151 seq. (dV. 1915, .pp. 5-17); qui 
signale les MSS Slane 2304, 2309. 

^ Cfr. Sacy, t)ruu:s. ii, 49.5, d'aprcs Masihi ct Ibn al 'IV.wayr. 
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20. Max von Oppenheim, Vam Mittelmeer zum Persisc/ien Golf, 
1899. 

21. Is* Friedlander, Heterodoxies... Shiites, ap. JAOS, xxviu 
xxih (1908). 

22. Asfn Palacios, Ahemnasarra y su escuchi, Madrid, T913. 

23. Ign, Goidziher, Vorlesuny;en iiher den Islam, r9io, pp. 247-255; 
introduction au kitah ai nulammann d^al Sijistani, pp. 67 89, 01^ Tinfluence 
fatimite ((jarrnate, plutot) sur la formation dcs' corporations cst indiquee : 
siijet capital dont les matcriaux sont encore a reunir ; Sireiisi>^rift dcs Gazali 
ge^cn die Bdihdyya-Sekte edition dii Mostazhirl de (ihazalii 1916. 

24. E. Fagnan, ap. “("entenario Amari,” r9TO : 11,35-114; recyition 
corrigee ct annotee de la trad, dii moqaffa do Maqrizi par Quatremere. 

25. C. van Arendonk, De opko 7 nst van hei Zaidietischc..., 1919, 
pp. 109-114, 216-227, 302 -306. 

26. E. Griffin i, Die jit ngste ambrosianische Sam min ng..., ap. ZpAfG, 
LXix, 1915: pp. 80- 88 et pis. XVI [ et XVLIl (deux types d'ecrituie secrete 
f|arinat:e). 

(b) Documenls tonfimiporaifis (sur les centres proto- et neo-isrnaelie is : 

Imi Deilem : comnuinautcs neo*isrnaeliennes pres (rAlauiofit et Koudh- 
b;ir. Kt aiissi a Choughan (cfr. RMM, xxjv, 202-218), 

lui Afghanistan et 'Furkestan \ les hautes vallees occidtaitales dii 
Pamir, jadis evangelisurs par Nasiri Khosraii, reslent en majorite ])euplees 
de neo-ismaeliens ; ils debordent jus([ira Gilgil (Inde) cfr. Bobrinskoi, et 
V. Minorsky, Ahle l/aqq, ap. R.MM, xli, 69; et Iv.inow, y/G'/.V, July 
1919. 

Dans Vlnde\ commiinaute proto- isinaelienne des Bohoras du (kijrat 
(cfr. RMM, X, 468); DdW()udiyah\ et neo-isnuielitins, clients de I’Aga 
khan, expulse du Kerman au XIX*-' siccle (dr. RMM, 1, .j.9 seq.). 11 y en 
a encore, au .S.fk de MoUan, centre [)rirnitif de la secle. 

Au Yemen \ Bt.-ni-Vam du Nejran ; et enclavii du Harraz, Lcurs chefs, 
les Makramis, ontessaye de faire revivre en xVhsa (Bahrein) le qarmatisme: 
au XVI IP' siecle : il y subsiste encore (tons neo-ismaelicns). 

En Syrie\ la .secte per.siste cn son lieu croriginc tncme, a Salamia, dans 
le Jalial Ada, avec le eulte de la vierge saercc, “ Rawdah ” (d’r. .Bliss, 
Religims tf Syria, 1912, p. 311); el elle conserve, a Touest de TOronte, 
vingt villages avec Ma.syad, I’ancien castel des Assassins (neo-isnuidiens). 

Imi Maghreb', on a cm relever certains ve^stiges de I’initiatiori (jarmate 
dans une tribu berbere (zenete) au sud ouest d’Oujda : les Zkara (voir 
discussion de la these de Moulieras, Paris, 1905). 

En Afrique orkfitaie: il y a de.s emigrants Bbhoras i Tile Maurice ; et 
des neo-ismaeliens a Zanzibar {RMM, ii, 373). 

Louis Massigxon. 


Ottigxiks, Paris, 1919-1920. 



DIE BHRIJNER'ARABISCIIE HA'ND- ' 
SCHRIET AIILWARDT, No. 683 

{^fiine angeoliclie Schrift des I bn ‘Abbas) 

W. Ahlwardt’s in lo stattlichen liiinden vorliegcndes 
“Verzeichnis der arabischcn Handschriften ” der Berliner 
Staatsbibliothek wird iminerdar ein bewundernswertes Zeiig- 
nis bilden fiir den entsagungsvollen IHeiss, die erstaunliche 
Literaturkenntnis und die scharfsinnige Kombinationsgabc 
des V^‘rfassers. Eine weitergehendc BcriicksichtigLing der 
Ilandschriftenkataloge deranderen europaischen undorien- 
talischen Bibiothekeii hiitte den W ert und die Bedeutiing von 
Ahlwardt’s Work noch gesteigert. » Aber auch so, wie er 
vorliegt, ist der to bandige Katalognichlnureinunentbehr- 
liches Hilfsmittel fiir die Benutzer der reichen arabischen 
Ilandschriftenschatze der Berliner Bibliothek, er bildctviel- 
mehr dariiber hinaus eine reiche Eundgrube fiiiAdnen jeden, 
der sich mit der irn einzelnen noch iininer viel zii wenig 
erforsehten arabischen lateraturgeschichte beschaftigt. 

Bei einer so umfassenden Arbeit, wie Ahlwardt sic auf 
sich genonimen hat, sind Versehen irn einzelnen unver- 
ineidlichgew'esen. Naturgeniiiss wird in schwierigeren Fallen, 
in detien der Name des Autors in einer Hanclschrift nicht 
angegebcri oder falsch angegeben ist, jeinandem, der eine 
einzelne Hfrndschrift liinger studieren kanii, ihre Bestiin- 
mung besser gelihgen, als dem Verfasser des Katalogs, der 
jedem einzelnen Manuskript vergleichsweise nur geringere 
Zeit widmen konnte. Eine so dankenswerte Aufgabe also 
eine zusaminen%ssende' Behandlung von Versehen und Un- 
genauigkeiten in Ahlwardt’s flandschriftenverzeichnis bilden 
wiirde, so w'iirde sie der monuinentalen Bedeutung dieses 
Werkes keinen Abtrag tun. 

Indent die folgenden Ausfiihrungen Ahlwardt’s Angaben 
fiber die von ihm als Nr. 683 bezeichnete Berliner arabische 
Handschrift erganzen und berichtigen, bilden sie zugleich 
einen Beitrag zur Geschichte der Koranexegese und zur 
iiltesten arabischen Literaturgeschichte iiberhaupt. 
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In Nr. 683 behandelt Ahlwardt' den 16. Teil (fol. 93- 
loi) der Sa^nmelhandschrift Codex Peterrnann ii 405. Er 
fiihrt zunachst den (von spaterer Hand geschriebenen) 

1'itel (fol! 93 a) an : ^ und teilt 

dann den Anfang der Handschrift mit (nach dem Bismillah) 

6 

Alsdann fiihrt Ahlwardt in seiner Beschreibung fort : “ Eine 
dem I bn ’Abbas (d. h. Abii’l ’abbas ’abdallah ben el’abbas 
elhasimi) 168/687 zugeschricbene Erkliirung auffiilliger und 
scltener Ausdriicke des Qoran mittelst Versstellcn a;.as den 
iiltesten Dichtern, deren Namen jedoch bisweilen nicht 
genannt werden. Nach der Vorbcmerkung richtet 

..-tier mit zu ihm gcgangen ist und die 

Meinung hat, er verstehe nichts davon — die Fragen iiber 
bestimmte Ooran-Ausdriicke an ihn und erhiilt dann die 
kurze Erkliirung derselben nebst einem Belegversc. Diese 
Bemerkung'fmdet sich auch in dem 36. des von 

Essojutl. So zuerst : ji.^1 ^Js.^ ^JJe■ «U^5 ^ 


Dann wird immer (statt der Frage) bloss fortgefahren : 
41 ^ 5 ^. Die so zuerst erklanten Worter sind*: 


‘SIAIj, 


‘*^.9 


Icjli. — zuletzt crkliirt : 




* 1 Band, p. 271. * 

^ So Ahlwardt ; die Handschrift hat 4JUI wobei sich die 

Eulogie wie haufig auf Ibn ‘Abbils und scinen Vater bezieht. 

vSo Ahlwardt mit unserer Handschrift. Es ist dafiir zu lesen ; 

vgl. weiter unten. 

* Bei den folgenden VV'orten andere ich die Schreibweise von Ahlwardt 
und gebc sic so, wie sic — entsprechend dem Korantext — in der Hand- 
schrilt tatsachlioh stehen. 

■’ Sure 70. 37, Sure 5. 39. ' Sure 5. 52. ” Sure 6. 99. 

i, . ■' , ^ ^ ' 

Sure 7. 25 ; ed. Kliigel. BaidawJ z. St. gibt als Variante an. 

*" Sure 3. 140. Sure 9. 121. 
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Dass ein Werk des im J. 68 H. in Ta’if verstorbenen Ibn 
‘Abbas auf uns gekomiTien sein solke, ware auc'h dann sehr 
unwahrscheinlich, wenn man uberhaupt annehmf'A diirfte,^ 
dass Ibn ‘Abbas, der in den meisten Korankomme/itaren als 
hauptsachlicher Gewahrsmann' zitiert wird, ein Werk ge- 
schrieben hat'\ Mit Recht schreibt daher Brockelmann^ : “ I n- 
wiewcit aber derunter scinem Namengehende Kommentar 
(Berlin 732!^.. gedr. Bombay 1302), den al-Ka]l)i rcdigiert 
haben so)l...sowie das demselben zugeschriebene k. garib 
ahior’an 13 erl. 683 wirklich aufihn zuriickgehen, iind wann sie 
ihrejetzige Gestalt erhalten haben, ist noch zu untersuchen.” 

Wann das in der Berliner Handschrift 683 vorli(;gcnde 
kitab<4hirib al-qur’an s(;inc jetzige Gestalt erhalten hat, lasst 
sich aut Grund der Handschrift selbst mit Sicherheit bestim- 
men. Die hier vorliegende Redaktion ist jiinger als as-Sujuti. 
Dcsn das ganze Werkchen ist nichts andcres als eine 
verkiirzte VViedergabe des betreffehden Abschnitts in as- 
Sujtiti’s Itqan''. 

In diesem Zusammenhang sei bemerkt, dass unter den 
18 kleinen Schriften, die in unserem Codex Petermann a 405 
enthalten sind, sich 6 Risala's des Viclschreibers Sujuti bc- 
finden. Sie sind iibrigens auf der Innenseite d(;s vorderen 
Deckels von spatcrer Hand aufgefiihrt. Dort wird auch die 
uns hier beschaftigende Handschrilt als 

vIhI bezeichnet. Das ist so nicht ganz 
richtig. Vielmchr ist unsere kleine Abhandlung jiinger als 
as-SujuU and erst auf Grund seiner Zusammenfassung bear- 
beitet. As-Sujuti ist iibrigens selbst zitiert, indem es — was 
Ahlwardt eiitgangen sein muss— gleich zu BCginn heisst (die 
Woi'te folgen unmittelbaraufdie oben zitierten ersten Siitze) : 

^ J 15 , d. h. (der nicht mit Namen genannte) Sujuti 
sagt in seinem l|uche a.l- Itqan. '* 

* Cf. Ibn llagar 11, p. 807 H- B- 

I'. 333 

“ Im Fihrist.p. 35 werdcn 13 VVerke bekannter Autoren iiber garib 
al-qur’an aufgetuhrt. Erne Sohrifl des Ibn ‘Abbas befindet sich nicht 
darunter. 

Arabische Literaturgoschichte i, p. 190. 

’ Merkwiirdigerwcise ist das Ahlwardt entgangen, oliwohl cr — vgl. weiter 
obcn— selbst bemerkt hat, dass die Angabe iiber den Besiich vnn Nafi‘ 1). 
al-Azraq und Nagda b. ‘Uwaimir bei Ibn ‘Abbils “sich auch in dem 36. 
des von Essojuti findet.” 
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Der Verfasser unserer Handschrift hat nichts anderes 
getan, als dfe Einleitung und die Schlussausfiihrungen von 
^as-Sujuti; zu kiirzen bezvv. fortzivlassen, und er hat den Text 
terner daUurch vereinfacht, dass er eine bei as-Sujuti durch 
den ganzen Abschnitt bis zur Ermiidung sich wied(‘rholende 
Wendung gestrichen hat. Bei as-Sujuti wird niiinlich bei 
alien 140 fremden Ausdriicken aus clem Koran, liber die 
Nafi‘ b. al-Azracj von Ibn ‘Abbas' Auskun?t erheischt, 
folgende Formel gebraucht: "Da sprach Nafi‘: Gib mir 
Auskunft liber das Wort Gottes: (folgt ein Ausdruck aus 
dem Koran). ( Ibn ‘Abbas | antwortete ; Dieser Ausdruck 
bedeutet : (folgt ein bekannteres Wort zur Itrklarung jenes 
Au.sdrucks). Dasagte Nafi‘: Kennen denn die Arabenienen 
Ausdruck Er antwortete: Jawohl; hast Du denn nicht den 
(folgt der Name eincs Dichters) sagen horen : (folgt ein Vers, 
in dem der schwierige Koranausdruck vorkommt). ” Das 
hat der A utor unserer Handschrift durch weg fortgelassenund 
sich mit der Aufzahluug der fremdartigen Koranausdriicke 
und der Erklarungen unter Anflihrung der Belegverse aus 
der Poesie begniigt. Sonst aber stimmt unsere Handschrift 
— von den unausbleiblichen Wortvarianten abgesehen — 
wortlich mit dem Hauptstiick in dem betrcffenden Abschnitt 
von as-Sujuti iiberein. 

P'ortgelassen hat unserer V^erhisser ferner die Einleitung, 
die sich im I tcpln befmdet, und die nicht nur liber a.s-Sujuti’s 
Gewahrsmanncr Aufschluss gibt, .sondern auch darliber 
hinaus voJi Interesse ist, indent sie uns zeigt, dass die Heran- 
ziehung der Poesie zur Erklrirung sel tetter Koranausdriicke 
von verschiedenen Seiten als unzulassig b,ezeicbnet worden 
ist. In die.ser Einleitung^ hei.sstes: " Abu Bekr b. al-Anban" 
•sagt : Von ‘ Genos.sen ’ und ‘ Nacltfolgern ’ wird vielfach 
berichtet, sie hatten in bezugauf frenjde und schwierige Au.s- 
drlicke im Koran die Poesie zum Beweise herangezogeii. 
Eine Menge solcher, die kein Wissen besitzen, haben das den 
Grammatikern zum Vorwurf gentacht und gesagt : Wenn 
ihr dies tut, dann macht ihr die Poesie zur Grufidlage fiir den 
Koran, und wie sollte es erlaubt sein,dass man fiir den Koran 

' Siche iibcr ihn weiter untcn. 

* It'ian, Litliog. Lahore 1280, p. 138. 

“ Ofienbar in detn hinterher zitierten kitab al-waqf (walibtida’), (siehe 
Fihrist p. 75 ; Brockelmann i, p. 119). 
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die Poesie zuni Beweise heninzieht, wo diese doch im Koran 
und in der Tradition getadelt wird ? Die Sachd verhalt sich 
aber nicht so, wie jene hcliaupten, dass wir die Poesie^ zur 
Grundlage flir den Koran machen. Wir wolleiv vielmehl^ 
fremde Ausdriicke aus dem Koran durch die Poesie erklaren, 
weil Allah der Erliabcne gesagt hat : ‘Wahrlich, wir haben 
ihn als einen arabischen Koran gegebeiP’ und ferner gesagt 
hat: (Die jOlTenbarung geschah) ‘in dviithcMi^v arabise/ier 
Sprache".’ I bn ‘Abbas hat gesagt : Die Poesie bildet den 
‘DiwaiP der Araber*, und wenn uns ein Ausdruck aus dem 
Koran, den Allah in der Sprache der Araber offenbart hat, 
verborgen ist, dann wenden wir uns zu ihrein ‘Diwan’ und 
suclii^n aus ihm jenes Wort kennen zu lernen. Dann fiihrt 
cr^ ai'if dem Ueberlieferungswegc uber ‘Ikrima von Ibn 
‘Abbas an, dass dicser gesagt halx‘ : ‘Wenn ihr mich nach 
einpm seltenen Ausdruck irn Koran fragt, so suchet ihn in der 
Poesie, denn d/c Poesie bildet den ‘»I)iwan’ der Aral)er\’” 
Nachdem as-Sujuti dann noch eine weitere Deberlicd'e- 
rungdafiir hcranzieht, dass Ibn ‘Abbas, wenn ernach Koran- 
ausdrlicken gefragt wurde, “die Poesie zitierte,’' d. h. sie 
“als Zeugnis fiir die Koran- Erklarung anfiiffrte, ' fiihrt er 
fort, l^rklarungen dieser Art sein zahlreich von Ibn ‘Abbiis 
uberliefert. Am geeignelsten aber einen vollen IJeberblick 
zu gewiiliren seien die P'ragen des NafV b. al-Azraq'*. “ Punen 
Teil davon hat Ibn al-Anbari in seinem kitab abwaqf und 
at-'rabaram in seinem grossen Mu‘gam aiisgezogen. Ich will 

^ Sure 43. 2. “ Sure 26. 195. 

in Zusarnmenhang diirl'te das \Vr>rL dTwan 

als “Saniinlung” zu fiisscn sein. Der Sinn ist jedenfalls : in der ]\)esic ist 
der gesanite Sprachs^diatz der Araber enthalten. 

Namlicli Al)ii Uekr b. al-Anbarf. 

Dass sich Ibn ‘Abbas, dessen J^obensbeschrralning liberhaiipt recht 
wunderhaf't gestaltet und dessen (k^itdirsarvkeit iiber die Massen gepricsen 
wird, auch mit Poe^a’c besciViftigt babe, wird vic.ltach berichtet. So heisst 
es von ihin im Usd al-griba nr, p. 193, er habe sich imnier einen 'Tag aus- 
schliesslich mit fiqh beschaftigt, einen mit Korandculung, einen mit den 
magazi, einen mit der Poesie, einen mit den ajjam al-‘Ar.'d;). - -Ibn Hagar n, 
p. 809 : ‘'I>ie i.ielehrten des ti(]h sassen l)ei ihm (Ibn ‘Abbas) und die 
(jclehrten des Koran wie die Manner der Poesie.'’ — li. H. i, p. 109 : Wenn 
Ibn ‘Abbas miide war der Unlerrednng mit den Schiilern, sagle er; Bringet 
die Diwane der Dicbter herbei lyU). |Zu der oben 

beriihrten Inagc vgl. jetzt Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen 
Koranauslegung, Leiden 1920, p. 70.] 

^ ^ ^i3j O-sXS 
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es hier vollstandig anfiihren, clamit man daraus Nutzen 
ziehe.” NacRdem er dann noch setnen bis auf Ibn ‘Abbas 
zuriickgehenden Isnad mitgeteiU hat, fahrt as-Sujuti fort: 
‘HVahreriGi ‘Abdallah b. ‘Abbas im Vorr^tiirn der Ka‘ba sass, 
umgaben ihn die Menschen, um sich von ihm den Koran 
erklaren zu lassen. Da sprach Nafi‘ b. al-Azraq zn Nagda 1 ). 
‘Uwaiinir’ : Wir wollen zu jenem gehen, der sich erkiihnt, 
den Koran zu erklaren usw.” Hiermit beginnt — Vgl. oben — 
der Text unsercr Handschrift. 

In den Schhissausfuhrungen im 36. nau‘ des Itqau' sagt 
as-Sujuti: “Das i.st das Ende der Fragen des Nafi‘ b. 
al-Azraq. Ich habe einiges vvenige von ihnen fortgelassen“, 
etwas mehr als to Fragen. Das sind bekannte Fragert .die 
grosse (ielehrte vereinzelt mit venschiedenen IsnadSh auf 
Ibn ‘Abbas zuriickfiihren.” Schliesslich bemerkt as-Sujiip 
noch einmal, was er schon in der Einleitung ge.sagt, d^iss 
Abu Bekr b, al-Aiil)ari in dem kitab al-waqf vvalibtida’ und 
at-'rabariini in seinein grossen Mu'gam .Stucke daraus 
angefuhrt hatten. 

In der Berliner Handschrift 683, die iibrigens laut 
Unterschrift Irn Safar 1060 H. ( = 650 n. Chr.) geschrieben 
ist, liegt also kein Werk des li)n ‘Abbas vor, sondern ein 
recht spates Schriftchen*, eine etwas verkiirzte Wiedergabc 
von einer Zusammenstellung von auf Ibn Abbas zuriickgc- 
fiihrten Traditionen, die as-lSujriti auf (irund seiner Kolleg- 
hefte und der VVerke von Abu Bekr b. al-Anbari und 
at-Tabarani im Itqan gegeben hat. 

Auch betreffs des den Nainen des Ibn ‘Abbas tragenden 
Korankommentiirs lassl sich die von Brockelmaiin auf- 
gestellte Frage, wann er seine jetzige Gestalt erhalten hqbe, 
beantworten. Dariiber sollen Ausfiihrungen an anderer 
Stelle Aufklarung geben., 

* Etiide komnien wiedcrholt bei "rabarl vor (s. den Index daselhst), 
Beide zugleich z. B. n, 517. Der Vater des Nagda heisst bei 'i'abari 
durchgiingig bVmir, nicht ‘Uwaimir. 

Ed. Lahore p. 149. 

Der Schreiber unserer Handschrift hat alles bis hierher wdrtlich 
libernoinmen. Nur fahrt er nach den Worten “Ich habe einiges davon 
fortgelassen ” fort: “weil in dem Exemplar, von dem ich abgeschrieben 
habe, cinige Blatter durch Regen beschadigt waren.’’ 

* As-SujutT ist i. J- 911 H. ( ^ 1505 n. Chr.) gestorben. Der Komj>ilator 
unserer Risala muss q,lsoin derzweiter Hiilfte des 10. oder der ersten Halfte 
des 1 1, islamischen Jahrhunderts gelebt haben. 

Eugen Mittwocti. 
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TRACCE DI OPERE GRECIIE GIUNTE 
AGLI A^RABI R TRAFILA PEHEIiVICA 

Ncl 1890 Th. Noldeke, nci suoi Jieitrilgc zur Gesch. 
des Alexanderromans', pp. 16 17, era venuto all' inattesa 
conclusione che il Pseudocallistene siriaco, anziche derivare 
dal testo greco, era stalo tradotto da uiia versione pchlcvica, 
la naturalrnente non poteva essere posteriore al vii 

sec. d. Cr. La grande importanza di questa scopcrta fu 
rilevata da S. Fraonkel”: “...so war dock bis jetzt noch 
kei’ne Spur dayoii bekannt, dass die^ Parser auch griechische 
Werke iibersetzenl Da.s gi(?bt einen ganz neuen und un- 
geahntcn Einblick in die Culturva;rhaltnissc des Sasaniden- 
reiches. Denn es ware dock wokl mehr als seltsani, wenn 
diese persiscke Utibensetzung des Pseudocayisthenes ein 
Erzeugniss einer ganz vereinzclten Privatliebhabcrei ge- 
wesen wiire. Vi(;knehr muss man dann wokl annekmen, 
dass so wic dieses Buck auch andere (viclleickt auch 

wissensckaftliche ?) Werke iibertragcn wurden ” 

In (piesti brevi appunti mi propongo d’ indicare tre casi 
di opere scientifiche greche passate agli Arabi per trafila 
pehlczncay benche manchi^ogni notizia diretta delle rispettive 
traduzioni pehleviche*; \ Agricoltura (S\ Cassiano Basso, le 
' AvdoX-oyiai astrologiche di Vezio Valcnte, i Tlapai'areX- 
XovVa Tol? Se/fawis dell’ astrologo Teucro Babilonesc;. 

‘ In : Denkschripfen d. kai's. Akad. d. \Vissenschoften zit IVii/i, philos.- 
hist. Cl., 38. Bd., 1890, 5. Abh. 

“ Nulla lunga recensione del lavoro del Noldeke, nella ZD MG 45, 
3 «. 3 - 

“ Al Fraenkjel senibra e.ssere sfuggita 1 ’ attestazione (forse esagerata) che 
sotto Cosroc 1 (Anusarwan, 531-579 Or.) crano state tradotte in pcrsiano 
(pehlevico) opere filosofiche d’ Aristotele ed alcuni dialoghi pl.atonici : 
Agathias Scholasticus (ca. 5S0 Cr.), Hist., n, 28 {Fatrol, Gracca vol. 88”, 
col. 1389). Inoltre cfr. il passo del Kitab a?i-nahmutan tradotto alia fine 
del presente lavoro. • 

* Ed infatti non si trova alcun cenno di queste, opere nei luvori del 
West e deir Inostrancev sulla letteratura pehlevica. 
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I. L' ^gHcolttira di Cassiano Basso Scolaslico, 

m 

^ Recent! lavori di J, Riiska’ dianno definitivaniente sta- 
bilito che no! posscdiamo in arabo due diverse rcdazioni dei 
Geoponica di Cassiano Basso Scolastico", ossia: 

A. — La versione dal “greco-bizantino” (al-lisanar-rmni) 
fatta da Sirgis ibn Hiliyya ar-Rumi ( = !£e/jyios ’HXtov). 
lo stesso che nel 212 eg. (827-828 Cr. ; non 214) tradusse 
dal greco in arabo 1 ’ Almagesto. — Questa versione, intitolata 
al-fdahah ar-rnniiyyah “ L’ agricoltura greco-bizantina.” si 
trova ms. a Leida, cod. Warner. 414 {CaUil. iii, 211 -213, 
nr. 1277); iiKdtre, cosa sfuggita al Ru.ska, fu stampata al 
Cairo' col titolo: Kitdb ai-Ji/dkah al-yuHdniyyah*^<d iif 
al-faylasitf...Xy}^'sXi\'s, ibn Luqa ar-Rumi targamal Sirgis ibn 
Hlba’ ar-Riimi. Cairo, tip. wahbiyyah, ramad.an 1293 eg. 

{ =.sett.-olt. 1876], in-8‘’, 10+149 pp. Inline 2 m.ss. .S( 5 no 
nella moschea az-Zaytunah di Tunisi*'. 

’ Cassia nus Basstis Scholasticus uf(d die araidsihi'a Vrrswmn- der 
'ipricchisi'hen La fuhvi rise haft ( 1 ). Lsl., v, r9r|, - Wei nbmi and 

1 Vein in den ari^hischen Bearbeifunipen der Gcoponikd (Archiv f. ci. CJcscli. 
d. Naturwissenschafton u, d. 'I'echnik, vi, 1913-14, 305 -320). -Brevissimo 
siinto : Die Gcopiwika in der arabischpersischen Literalur (Verhandl. d. 
Gcscllsch. doiil.schcr Natiirforscher und Aerzte, 85. Vcrsaninil. zu Wien 
vom 21. bis 28. Sept. 1913. Leipzig 1914, n. T., 2. Ilalfte, pp. 336-337). 

Vissuto nel sec. vi o vn d- Gr. 11 veccliio argomento per porlo in 
modo sicuro nel vi sec. era basato sopra 1’ erronea eongettura che il suo 
traduttore Sirgis ibn Hiliyya fosse il fainoso siro Sergio di Rhesaina 
(t536 d. Cr. ?), e die (jiiindi si tratta.ssc di versione in siriai'O od in 
pdilevico. , 

^ Indicata nel CataL pMod, de livres orien/aitx della casa L. J. Jirill 
di Leida, nr. i (i8?}3), p. 10, nr, 51 (con V errore.di stan^pa 1393 jier 
1293); nsata da M. Steinschneider, Uie arabischen Uebeisetzungcn aiLudem 
Griechischen, Philosophic §6 (30), pp. 14 -15 (Beihefte zum Centralblatt fiir 
Bibliothekswesen, xii, I.eipzig ^1893). con V errore di stampa 1298 per 
1293. 

^ Cosi soltanto nel fronti.spizio posto dallo stampatore ; invece nella 
prefazione delP opera e iiei titoli di ciascuno dei 12 guz’ .si ha giustarnerUe 
ar-rmjiiyyahy come nel ins. Leidense, in HH ccc. 

' Cosi, j>er (Hiliyyii, ’KXia?), anche a p. 2 (iirefaz.Jke 19 (titolo del 

2 ' gu//)* il CataL period. Brill : ‘‘ Halba.” 

Dediico questo dal seguente avviso pubblicato sulla 4^ pag. della cfv 
pertina dell’ opera Mechra El Melki^ Mohamined 

Segliir Ben Yoiissef, de B^jay.,.traduii par V. Berres et Moh. Lasraniy 
'Piinis 1900, e reltitivo alle “publications de MM. V. Serres et IVl. Lasrani L 
“ Irai preparation. 'Fsaitt^ d’agriciilture de Kastos, traduit du grec en arabe 
par Serdjes ben Helia ; texte arabe inedit public d’apres deux manuscrits 
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B. — Laversione anonimadal “persiano” {al-fdrisiyyah)', 
in persiano il libro era intitolato Wars-ndmah “ Libro dcl- 
r agricoltura” (ossia, come spiega il trackittore nella prefazione, 
in arabo Kitdb as-strr‘).~ -Da oltre un secolo si c</noscevado 
2 mss. di questa versione : uno a Leida (cod. Warner. 540 ; 
Catal. Ill, 213, nr. 1278) finito di copiare ncl safar 563 eg. 
(nov.-dic. 1167): 1’ altro ad Oxford, ovt; il libro porta il 
titolo, diffifilmente autentico, di Kitdb al-bardUih fi' l-jiUihah 
wa 'z-zird'ah (cfr. Biblioth. Bodlej. codd. wss. orient, cata- 
logtis. Pars I [ed. J. Uri, 1 787J, p. 113. nr. 439)- 11 Ruska 

ha scoperto i libri 3-9 di questa versione in un ms. acefalo 
e monco di Gotha (catal. Pertsch, iv. 138, nr. 2120), ov<; il 
titolp era Kitdb al-falldhln “ Il libro degli agricollori ” : 
invece* gli e sfuggito che un esemplare conqdeto si trova 
anche a Berlino (catal. Ahlwardt, v, 484, nr. 6204), in im ms. 
copiato circa il 450 eg. (1058 Cr.), ed erroneamente intito- 
lato “ L’ agricoltura d’ Ibn VVahsi}»3’ah.” — li da notare che 
anche 1’ originale traduzione “persiana” semlira essere stata 
anonima’. 

Tanto la redazione A quanto la redazione B sono divise 
in 12 sezioni {gus) o libri; invece varia hnoltissimo il 
numero dei capitoli (bdb) d«41e singoh? sezioni 3 .sovra tulto 
nella sez, iv (73 capp. in A, 1 18 in B) e. nella I-K (7 in A, 22 
in B). La redazione B offre un testo pin ampio di A, 

Infme e da tenere [ire.sente 1’ importante risultato a cui 
e arrivato il Ruska, Weinbau, pp. 308, 318-319. E noto che 
i Geoponici greci a noi giunti, e, con il titolo Trepi yt<opyLa<; 
iKkoyai, attribuiti a Casslano Basso Scolastico, rappresentano 

• ■* 

do la Bibliotlicquc de la Grande-Mosquee de 1 'unis, et traduction franoaise. 
(Le texte grec original est perdu, et Ton ne connaissait jus{|ific;i quo Ic 
litre ct ([uclques fragments de la traduction arabe.)'’ I due traduttori 
ignoravano dunque T esist#iiiza dc^F cdiX. cairina; sembra che 1’ opera 
annunziata come in^preparazione non sia inai uscita. 

' Neir esemplare ms. di HaggT Halifah della Bodleiana (se.condo K. B. 
Puscy, JJiifL Bodl. codd, 7}m, or?\ Pars ii [1^35], p. 5H2), e detto che 

autore della versione persiana fu Zakariyya’ Darvvis ibn ‘Ali. Questa 
notizia, affatto Inverisimile c dovuta senza diibbio a (pialche confusione, 
non si trova nelle edd. di Hy, s. v. “ AV/r?//’ (ed. Hiigel, v, T32, nr. 10,377; 
ed. Cstnpli 1311 eg., n, 293), e neppiire nel ms. leidense di HH. 

^ Secondo il Ruska, WeinlmUy 307, le sez. xi e xii di B (secondo il 
ms. Leida) avrebbero rispettivamente 4 e 10 capp. Invece la descrizione 
Ahlwardt del ms. di Berlino (pure redazione B) da rispettivamente 14 e 31 
capp. 
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un testo rinianeggiato, fatto mettere insieme da Costantino 
VII PorfirogCnito (912-959 Cr.), Ora A e B rappresentano 
d^u; redazjpni greche piu antiche^x quella a noi giunta. 

Che cwia si deve intendere per quella “ lingua persiana ” 
{ firisiyyah) dal la quale fu tradotta in arabo la redazione B ? 

Se si considera, da un lato, che una copia della tradtizione 
araba (ms. Berlino) e gia del 1058 Cr.,*e dall’ altro lato che 
la redazione greca che sta a base di B e piu antiAi di quella 
fatta nella C met«a del sec. x per Costantino Porfirogenito, 
e chiaro che la versione “ persiana ” deve risalire ad eta non 
posteriore al .sec. vtit o ix, ossia deve risalire ad un’ epoca 
nella quale non e possibile pensare all’ esistenza di prose 
scientifiche in persiano propriamente detto, cioe in |)er^'.".no 
moderno. It necessario dunque concludere che (pjellaTingua 
farisiyya/i sia il pehlevico ; ed allora e necessario ancht; am- 
mettere che il testo “ persiano ” non sia posteriore al sec. rir 
d. Cr., essendo da escludere che dopo di esso, ossia mezzo 
secolo dopo la conc]uista araba della Persia, si pensasse 
, ancora a tradurre in pehlevico testi profani greci *. 

Ouesta origine pehlevica ci da la chiave ,oer comprendere 
come sia accaduta la trasformazione araba del nome 
Scolastico (Xxo^aa-TiKo^ “avvocato”). 11 nome Cassiano 
(Kacro-taj/os) e stato ridotto dagli Arabi a QushJs 

(varr. i Festus, (Qastii(tis), in seguito a c(jr- 

ruzione grafica di Qasydnfts favorita da confusione 

con il nome cristiano Qnsld (clitTuso tra Araln cristiani)'’ 
e con quello del medico greco Feslo, noto agli eruditi arabi^ 
Quindi di solito il nome dell’ autore de.i Geoponica e Qustus 
ar-Rumi. Ma ^;ilvolta a Qustus si trova- aggiilnto ibu... 
(“figlio di...”), e, al posto dei miei puntini, un nome varia- 
mente corrotto, cioe: 


' Cfr. le considerazioni di 'J’h. Noldeke, Beitr. z. Gesch. des Alexander- 
romans, ]>. 17. 

- iXppunto per confusione con il notissinio scrittore e traduttore arabo- 
ciistiano Qusta ibn LiUja al-Ua'Iabakki (sec. ix (>.), il frrtntispizio posto 
dallo stampatorc all’ ed. Cairo d.a contc autore doll’ Agricoltura Qustiis ibn 
Liiqa. I’er analogo errore HH, l.c,, pone Qusta ibn I.uq.a al-Ba‘labakki fra 
i traduttori arabi doll’ “ Agricoltura greco-bizantina.” 

* Il nf)me Ci^ssiano era faniigliaro presso i Siri, i (juali lo scrivono 

,-Ama, I mo, .mnr i.mr), .con i.». roan (Kucro-tai'd^) ; cpiindi la 
corruzione non pub essere nata nella scrittura siriaca. 
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HH e ms. Leida A 
ms. Uid, li 

m.s. Oxford 


ed. Cairo 
ms. Berlino 




II Ruska, Cassiamts, pp. 1 76-1 77, conoscendo solo le 
forme date dai 2 mss. di Leida, affermo f^riustamcnte che 


(juesto prcsunto nonje del padre di Cassiaiio era null’ altro 
che la traocrizione dell’ epiteto ^^oXatm/cos “ avvocato ’ ; 
ma suppose che la forma fondameiitale fosse (senza punti 
diacritic!) da correggere in {iskzilastikya), 

e concluse ; “ Sie weist auf eine syrische Vorlage hin, die 
gelautet haben mag — bei Payne-Smith sind 
amit-re 'I'ranskriptionen geg(iben — und scheint damit zu- 
gleich'fiir eine iiltere syrische Uebersetzung zu zcugen.” 

L’ ipotesi del Ruska urta contro parecchie difhcoka. 
Prjma di tutto essa sostituisce arbitrariamente la al 


attestato unarfimemente da tutte -le variant!. In secondo 


luogo essa prende come base la forma terminante in W, che 
si trova una sola volta nel .solo ms. B di Leida, mcntre tutte 


le altre numerose volte la finale ^ a. In terzo luogo suppone 
che il presunto originale siriaco avesse reso'cr;yoXa(rTi/cds, 
ben noto ai Siri, aggiungendovi la desinenza -ayil degli 
aggettivi relativi ; cosa inverosimile^ ; e suppone anche 
(cosa non meno inverosimile) che il traduttore arabo, anziche 
renderla con la corrispondente desinenza araba -1, 1’ avesse 
conservata meccanicamente, scrivendola -ya. Infine, per 
giustificare il secondo arabo {ft), il Ruska e costretto a 
supporre un impossibilc’ ^ {f^ siriaco per il greco k, ed 
inoltre a pensare che il t greco fosse stato trascritto in 
sirjaco con Z (A’atabo o) anziche con 4 {t, arabo i»)". P- 
sarebbe anche poco probabile che un antico traduttore arabo 


’ Soltanto nei titftli di ciascuna delle 12 sezioni 
~ Soltanto a pag. ig, nel titolo della scz. 11. 

“ Solo nel titolo della sez. m (Ruska, Cassianus, p. 176). 

^ Solo nel titolo della sez. iv (Ruska, /.i.). 

'' Nella brwe introduzione. ” Nel titolo delle .sez. 111 c iv. 

’’ Il vocal)olo fry^oX.aa-TiKii'i nel senso di “avvoeato” era faniigliarc ai 

Siri, che lo adoperavano di solito nella Ibrma I'skotis/iqij (con t od 
cskfllasijqd (con /; solo eccezionalmente con t L). Occorre api)ena ri- 
cordare Ic nornic costanti seguitc dai .Siri nel trascrivere, i vocaboli grei;i : 
X - O (X', n K = JO (y), r - .4 (/),« --.: Z (/, O- 
Cfr. Ill nota precedcnie. 
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dal siriaco avesse introdotto, in un caso come questo, la 
parola ibn “ ftglio di..." fra i due nomi propri. 

La misteriosa forma araba si spiega invece assai bene sc 
si su’ppon^ ch’ essa derivi da un origimde pehlevico, ove la 
straordinaria ambiguita dell.i scrittura doveva rendere im- 
possibile il leggere con sicurezza nomi propri stranieri’. 
Siccomc it K diventano entrambi* k nelle trascrizioni 
pehleviche, cr^oXau-rt/cos doveva essere trascritjo regolar- 

mente Skdlashkos ove si puo leggere 

id e rd, | si pub leggere v, n, H, d, tt, ed AJ J si pub con- 
fondere con jj a (iniziale), d (media), h. Si comprende qiiindi 
facilmente che il irailuttore arabo potesse leggere Skiird- 
siikuk e quindi scrivere in caratteri arabi, secondo le^rbrrnc; 
fonetiche arabe, t J^S kiirastikinak, 

Anchc ]’ inserzione di ibn ‘‘figlio di../’ tra i due nomi si 
spiega assai l)eiie con laaloppia fiinzione del pehlevico i (>), 
cIh.^ si adoi)era tanlo per unire V agi^ettivo messo in ap- 
posizione al sostantivo (come sarebbe stato il caso del greco 
' Kacrcriai^os' (r^oXafjrtKos), quanto per esprimere “ liglio di...” 
nelki serie ge:nealogiche. Il tradultore artibo 1’ interj)ret6 
nel secondo sense, e cosi si ebbe Cassiano '' JijyHo di 
1 skuriulikinaldi' che, divulgato dalla redazione araba B 

^ Hasli ricordarc, p. es., che V illustrc pchlevista \L VV. West, nel 
tradurre le epislole di Maiiasahar (ii, ii, 9 11), aveva parlalo di tavole 
astrononiicJ’ie (zi/c) di Sutra Avoiak e Padnwigos^ c sedo pii'i lardi 
(Pa/iiavi 'Pexfs, vol. iv [^- 'rhe Sacred l>o(;ks of the East, vol. xxxvn], 
pj). xlvi-xlvii ), si acc'orse. che la vera Icttura sarebbe stata : S/iufro-aydran^ 
Hinduk, Ptolf’mcos. A ]:)roposit<j di (pieslo* ultimo nomc mi sia j)errncs.sf) 
osser\’are che la lettura Ptolemeos^ Ixisata sul groco 1 lTo/\€/xaLf)v, non sembra 
esatta, poiche la trascriziono pchlcvica, che non indica niai la a breve, 
avrebbe certamenle indicato la primal? e la prima c della parola, se V avesse 

presa dal greco. Invcce il pehlerico ha* ■oreVo che si pub leggere 
Pdrmi^w oppiire Pilmyfis ; sicche il nome sembra derivare dalla forma 
araba Baflamyiis^ nel cpial caso rimarrebbe escluso che il sacerdote zoroas- 
iriano Maniiscihar, ca. 880 d. Cr., usasse le tavole di Tolorneo in greco od 
in una traduzione pehlevica dal greco. — Per il zik-i-satroayaran cfr. la mia 
nota ad al-Pattihii, Opus astronomkum^ Mediolani Insubrum 1899-1907, 
vol. I, p. 218, n. 4. 

’ K nolo che simili cfiuivoci sono frequenti negli scrittori arabi a 
proposito di nomi propri pehlevici nei quali la i e semplice iinione gram- 
matirrde del nome di persona con I’ aggettivo patronimico. P. es. in 
al-flahiz e ntd lii)rc) di Kalilah e Pimnah il famoso ministro sasanide 
liuzLirgmihr i-buhtakau (“ i.k il discendente di Buhtak ”) e chiamato 
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K 

(fatta sul pehlevico), passo poi anche eccezionalmente in 
alcuni mss. della redazione A (fatta sul greco). ^ 

La traduzione di Sergio figlio d’ Elia, ossia A, e con- 
siderata da I.d H cotne la rnigliore di tuttc) 

Non e impossibile che Sergio abbia avuto gia .sott’ 
occhio la traduzione H, e da que-sta abbia derivato i sinonimi 
persiani che egli, in parecclii luoghi, p(3ue accanto ai nomi 
greet di piifntc*. 


II. L' astro logia di Vesio Vakntc-. 

Nel Kitab al-Fihrist composto intorno al 3S0 eg. da 
llni an-Nadirn, p. 269 ed. Fliigcl, si legge a proposito di 
VeTii’.is Valens (OwcTtos OuaXijs), il noto astrologo liorito 
intorno alia meta del 11 .sec. d. Cr. : “ Falis il greco-bizanlino 
(ar-Rurni). | Scris.se]... il libro che fu cornmentato 

da Buzurgmih-r....” — .Sa‘id al-Audrdusi (1462 eg.), Tabagal 
al-utnam ed. Cheikho, Beirut 1912, p. 41 { = al-]\Iasriq, xiv, 
1911, 582), parlaiido dei Caldei {Kaidaniyyiin) dice: “Fra 
i loro doLti e Walls, autore del Kitab aystiwar' e del libro 
composto intorno alle nativita, allc 4 oro ‘ rcvolu- 

tiones’ ed all’ introduzione a cib. Egli fu re.” -— Ibn al-Qifti 
(]• 646 eg.), 7'a'rih al-linkamd ed. Lippert (1903) p. 261 
=:ed. Cairo (1326 eg.) p. 172, in un eirticolo indipendente da 
quello del Fi/irist, .scrive; “ Falls 1 ’ egiziano, detto talvolta 


r>ii/.\irgmibr ibn iil-Puhtakan. Cfr. altro eseinjiio in 'I'h. Noldokc, Das 
iranische Naiiomilepos (Grundr. der iran. I’hilologie, 11, 1 890-- 1 90.1), 
p. 136, n. 5. 

' \\ its. Ill, 6 (ed. Ciaiio, p. 25), iii, 18 (p. 32), n:> 43 (p. 57), iv, 64 
(p. 66), IV, 65 (p. 6'7), IV, 67 (p. 67), V, 58 (p. 91), V, 62 (p. 92), V, 70 
(P- 9 . 5 ). V, 74 (P- 96). V, 76 (p. 98). 



lo/ioni 

del . , 

// 'I (jiiriin al-imsta^ Roma i y 1 1- 1 2, pp. 1 92-- 1 96. M a poiche solo pochissimi 
esemplari di ([ueslo libro sono stati messi in ('iR:oLizionc (la rnassima parte 
e chiusa nei magazzini dell’ Universita Egiziana), non c inutile riprendere 
qui r argomeidl). 

Cos'i il ms. di Leida ; varr. 

^ (^uesto libro siii TrafiavareXXoi'ra non ligura nolle listc delle opere di 
Valente contenute nel Fihrist ed in Ibn al-C^ifii. Probabilinente e coii- 
fusione con il libro omonimo del “caldeo” 'Teiicro. * 

Cosi 2 mss.; un terzo ha (cfr. la lavola delle varianti, p. 102). 
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Walls il greco-bizantino,...e autore del libro, fatnoso fra i 
cultori di quest’ arte [astrologica], intitolato greco- 

bizantino, e conimentato da Buzurgmihr.” 

Le n^tizie del Fihrist e d’ Ibn al-«QiftT erano note da 
molti annl' agli studios! europci, senza che alcuno di quest!, 
eccettuato H. Suter*, tentasse di spiegare il titolo misterioso 
del libro, e di fissarne 1’ esatta lettura. 

La traduzione araba del libro di Valente commentato dal 
persiano Buzurgmihr sembra aver avuto una notevolc dif- 
fusione fra gli astrologi arabi, benche sia ora completamente 
perduta. Avendo avuto occasione, nel settembre 1891, di 
esaminare a Monaco di Baviera il ms. unico dell’ opera 
astrologica al-Mugni del cristiano Ibn Hibinta\ vi ho no- 
tato le citazioni seguenti'*: fob 1 5 v. 

f. 18 r. ^ f- 27 r. 

jiS; f, 32 V, e 38 v. 

; f. 107 V. : f. 108 V. 

; f. 122 r. i f- ’54 r. 

^ 

j3 ••• 

... ,^.,<^ 1^01 aJLp Jjk 3 U. Dalle quali citazioni si desume, fra le 
altre cose, la preziosa notizia che 1’ originale del commento 
di Buzurgmihr era in “persiano” {/dr hi), ossia in pehlevico, 
e che cjuindi nel nome misterioso del libro dobbiamo vedere 
r articolo arabo al- seguito da un vocabolo pehlevico. 

La forma usata da Ibn Hibintii e quella che sta 

alia base delle yarie e strane corruzioni del nome ricorrcnti 
nella versione latina del Kildb al-bd,ri' fl uhkdm an-nugum 
di Abu ’ 1 -Hasan ‘Ah' Ibn AbT ’r-Rigal, “ Albohazen ” dei 

^ IT. Suter, Das Mathematiker-Verz€ichnt}iS im Fihrist (Abhandl. z. 
Gesch. der Mathematik, vi. Heft, l-eipzig 1892), p. 65, n. 188: “ Ich 
vermuthe, dass das unter Valens nngefiihrtc Buch az-Zabradsch heissen 
sollte az-Zaiidscha.’’ Il Sutcr ripete quesU siia coiigettura nella sua re- 
censione dell’ ed. Lippert di Ibn al-Qifti {Bihliotk Mafjmu. hrsg. von 
C;. Enestroin, in. Folge, 4. Bd., 1903, p. 297). 

' Jl libro fu composto dopo il 329 eg. (940 Cr.) ; cfr. le mie osservazioni 
ad al-Baltani, Opus Ast?v?W}nicum, i, p. Ixvi. 

Nel ms. mancano quasi tutti i punti diacrilici (quindi semi)re ; 

li bo suppliti, eonservando inalterati soltanto e 

(cfr. pill iivanli il nr. Ji). 
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nostri scrittori niedioevali, composto fra il 428 ed il 459 eg. 
(1036-1062 Cr.) in Tunisia'. Le citazioni .sonc^le seguenti : 
Lib. IV, cap. 4 (ed, Venezja 14S5, fol. 58 r., col. a\ e;dd. 
Basilea, p. 149, col. ; “ Kt dicit ille qui fecit Xihriny yndidech 
et qui fuit ex fortibus: quando ambo luminaria fuerint...” 
(si tratta della detcnninazione dell’ alcochoden,” ossia 
kathuddh, oi/coSccrTrorYjs). — Lib. iv, 10 (Ven. 67 r., col. a\ 
Bas. 176, ct»l. tf): “Uixit sapiens qui fecit librum nominatum 
enzirech: quod signa solis sunt ma.sculina...” (si tratta di 
dcterminare il “ significator ” della nativit;\, ossia dalH, 
ac^eTTjs). — Lib. vii, 102 (Ven. 128 r., col. Bas. 347-348); 
“ Rt dicitur in libro endemadeyg per sar urn •. ct quando pars 
fortynae fuerit in aliqua nativitate a fortunis...” (si tratta di 
deternriioare il tempo in cui si compiranno gli eventi indicati 
dal “significator " della nativita). — l^ib. vii, 102 (Ven. 128 r., 
col.^<^; Bas. 348, col. b)\ “ Hoc est illud quod dixit ille qui 
fecit librum endemadeyg persarum'*’ (argomento come il 
precedente). — Lib. vui, 35 (Ven. 149V. -i5or. ; Bas. 404- 
405); “ Kt dicit ille qui fecit librum andilarech prosii^^ quod 
invenit in libro chronicarum mundi quod .signum mundi est 
aries et planeta eius est sol : et ascendcns cius 6st cancer et 
iupiter in eo. Et“ postea diviserunt 7 climata per 7 planetas 
et per 12 signa. Unde babylonia iovis et arietis; et romania 
libre et saturni...” (segue questa corografia astrologica, per 
cui ogni rcgione e posta sotto 1’ influenza specialc di un dato 
pianeta e di un dato segno zodiacale). 

‘ 11 testo iirabo e ineclito; la iraduzione latina (fatla intorno al 1256 Cr. 
da Egidio do Tebaldis e Pietro de Regio sopra una verrione spagnuola) e 
stata. stampata* cinque* volte: Venezia 1485, 1503, 1523; Basilea 1551 e 
1571.* Le due edd. di Basilea si corrispondono esattamente anche nel 
nuinero delle pagine e delle rigbe ; esse I'urono curate da “ Antonins Stupa 
Rhaetus Praegallensis,” il quale si bas6 sulla stanipa di Venezia 1523, ma 
ripulendo il barbarissinSo latino dei due traduttori niedioevali die invece era 
stato conservato nelle tre edd. venete. lo riferisco i brani secondo 1’ editio 
princeps del 1485 (^Praedarissimus liber compktus in iudiais astrorum: 
quem edidit .Mbohazen Haly, lilius Abenragel). 

" A ([uosto brano accennb incidentalmente O. Loth, Al-Kindl a/s 
Astrolog (Morgenliindischc Forschungen, Festschrift... H. 1.. Fleischer... 
gewiduiet, Leipzig 1875), p. 288, n. con 1’ ipotesi: “In deni letzteren 

Theile des Wortes ist wohl erkennen {tarec/i 

fiir larech m lusen) ? ” ^ 

Qui lo Stupa inserisce “quod,'’ riferendo giustaniciitc tutto il discorso 
all’ autore del libro andilarcch prosit. 


IL P. V. 
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Dunque non solo abbiamo in Albohazen la conferma 
esplicita dcllf' origine “persiana” del libro tradotto in arabo, 
ma anche abbiamo la prova di tale origiiie persiana pehlevica\ 
infatti predctta corografia astrologlca (o]:)era evidente- 
mente del commentatore Buzurgmihr) nornina in tutto 38 
regioni, delle quali 6 sono terre limitrofe all’ impero dei 
Sasanidi\ e le rimancnti 32 (in massima parte riconoscibili 
anche attraverso le forme assai alterate della ver«ione latina) 
sembrano essere tutte province del dominio sasanidico. 
Inoltre questo Buzurgmihr" doveva scrivere il suo com- 
mento verso la line dell’ eta del Sasanidi od ai priinordi 
della conquista araba della Persia, poiche nel lib. iv, cap. i 
(Veil. 56 v., col. a‘, Bas. 145) si legge la scguente profezia 
relativa alia detronizzazione di Ardasir [ III j’* e al d^iclinarc 
della religione zoroaslriana: “Dixit expositor*: vocavit me 
rex civitatis nostrae: et una txx mulieribus suis pcperprat 
filium: et fuit ascendciij libra .8. gradus terminus rncrcurij : 
et fuerunt in eo iuppiter et venus; mars et mercurius: et 
convenit ibi una societas astrologorum; ei (|uilibet eorum 
suam opinionem dixit: ego tacui. Rex dixit mihi (juid 
habes ([uod non loqu(?ris: cui respondi: date mihi spacium 
trium dierum : quoniam si filius vester transiverit Lertiam 
diem: erit de ip.so rniraculum magnum: et quando natus 

' Romania, India, Azyud (cior ns-Sind), Alhcj.;o(; (rf/-///o 7 s) ct tota terra 
Arabiac, 'I'urchia (cioe /’ikid af-Tur/i, il 'rurkc-stan centrak;), po-st 'rurchiain 
(ma ward af-Turk). 

“ E ii'n[)ossibilo, per ora, sa[)>jr(; se questo e il noine vero <loll’ astrologo 
commentatore di Vezio Valente, oppure se e uno psciidtaiiiiw scelto per lar 
crede;re che autorC' fosse il sapientc e scmi-leggendario JUiziirgmilir, ministro 
di Cosroo I Anii.sarwan (rhe regno 531-579 f.'r.). 

’ Ardasir (in arabo anchi; Azdasir) III, dopo poco piii di il anno di 
regno, fu detronizzato ed ucciso da S^hrbaraz il 27 apr. 630. 1.’ ultimo re 

sasanide, Yazdagird III, sail al'trono verso laJine del 632; con la battaglia 
di Nihawand (21 eg., 642 Cr.) perdettc delinitivamente il regno, e, dieci 
anni dopo, mori assassinate nella Persia settentrionale (31 eg., 651-652 Cr.). 

' Non esito ad identificare questo “expositor” {aPmu/assir) con 
Ruztirgraihr, interprete o commentatore di Vezio Valente. Si noti che, 
parlando del libro di quest’ ultimo, il Fihrist e Ibn al-Qil'cI usano appunto 
r espressione: “rt/ct fassarahu J 3 usitr^mihr'' ■, inoltre Sa‘id al-Andalusi, 
p. i6 ult. (ed. Cheikho al-Masriq, xiv, 1911, 579 ult ) dice dei Persiani : 
“ I Persiani (al-Fnrs) hanno libri ragguardevoli suH’ astrologia giudiziaria, 
fra i quali; un libro sulle figure dei gradi della sfera celeste [- ^to. 'T rapueaTt'A- 
Aovra] attriliuito a /.oroastro; il Ki(d/> at-lafsir •, il libro di Garaasp, assai 
ragguardevole.” Questo K. at-tafsir e verisimilmente 1 ’ opera di Buzurgmihr. 
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completas habuit .24. boras: posuit se ad sedendum ot 
locutus hiit et fecit signa cum manu: et rex^multum ex- 
pavescit inde: et ego dixi jjqssibile esse quod diceret aliquarn 
prophetiarn vel aliqi/bd iniraculuni. Et rex ivit ad 'natum e't 
T10S cum eo ad audiendum quod diceret: et infans dixit, 
Ego sum natus infortunatus' : et natus sum ad indicandum 
amissioncm regni afrkxii et destructionem gentis almanac ; 
et statim c*cidit natus et mortuus est\” 

Einalmente e da notare un passo del cap. xiv dell’ India 
di al-Hiriini {ed. Sachau, London i8(S7, p. 75): 

•i.AW 4 1^ <■»*** ; > 

ehe il .Sachau 

nelia sua versione (London 1888, i, 158) traduce; ‘‘Further 
the Hindus have a large book on the science of the astro - 
logy of nativities called Sdrdva/i, i.e. the chosen one, similar 
to tlie — Persian .^),^coinposed by Kalyana- 

Varmari, who gained high credit for his scientific works.” -- 
Qiiesto passo ci da la chiave per stabilire 1’ esatta lettura ed 
il significato del noine misterioso del libro del (luale ci stiarno 
occupaudo ed al (piale evidentemente al-Binmi*;illude: o.ssia 
s**H>t*' al-Bizidug, trascrizione del pehlcvieo vizid^' ak — \o 
scelto. A sua volta questo nome pehlevico non e che la 
traduzione tlel titolo dell’ opera di Vezio Valente : ' kvOo- 
\oytai. 

Come si e visto sopra (pp. 351 352), .Sa‘id al-Andalusi 
;iveva caratterizzato esattaniente 1’ opera, dicendo che essa 
riguardava “le nativita, le loro ‘ revolutiones’ e 1' inlroduzione 

‘ Cosi le odd. ; tna bisogna leggore “ infonnatus ” (cioe : gia (!)rtiuito, 
bon forniato cutne un giovanc), come risiilta dal sonso e dal testo arabo 
citato nelia nota .seguente. 

' I'er caso le prime c Ic ultirne p^irole di (pie-Sto brano sono riforitc nel 
testo arabo (ms. dcliS India’ Office) da M. Stcinschneider, Vitr di mate- 
matici arabi tratte da un' opera inedita di Bernardino Baldi, eon note, Roma 
1874, p. 92 : .iLLe J'jtP bjJtj .ibU J 15 

jjli ^ I 3 (Quosta 

citazione .si trovft .solo ncll’ ed. 1874; manca in quella del 1873, che e 
riproduzione e.satta del lavoro dello Steinschnoidor, quale era apparso ncl 
Bulleitino di bibliografia e di storia dellc scienze matematiche e fisiche, v, 
nov.-dic. 1872, pp. 427-534). Come si vedq, il testo arabo dice soltanto : 
“ la cossazione del regno di Ardasir c I’ indobolirsi (o ; 1 ’. estinguersi) dei 
fuochi dei Magus (Zoroastriani).” I:e parole seguenli, dell’ arabo (“ E gli 
dissi che Zoroastro aveva detto ’’) mancano nelia vers, latina. 
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a [tutto] cio.” Invece il Fikrist ed Ibn al-Qifti hanno erro- 
neamcnte dhtinto il Bizlda^ dal libro sulle nativita* e dalla 
introduzione all’ astrologia, divi^ilendo cosi un’ opera sola in 
3 opere diverse. * 

Dai passi del Bizidag riferiti da Ibn Hibinta e da 
Albohazen risulta che V opera di Biizurgmihr, piu che un 
commento alle 'AvOo^oyiai di Valente;*ne fu un riniancggia- 
inento o adattamento, con aggiunte di vario genere. Dal 
suo libro deriva anche la citazione di '' Her feiomoor'' (ossia 
Buzurgmihr) relativa alia iv “casa celeste,” che ricorre 
nella traduzione latlna del libro cbraico di Ab^raham ben 
‘Ezra (f 1167 Cr.) sulle nativita". 

III. 1 TTapavareWovra di Teuci'if'. ^ 

Attingendo evidentemente a fonti diverse, V autore del 
Kitab al-Fi/irisL seguito poi da Ibn al-Qiitf, nomina, fra 
i personaggi celebri dell’ antica Babilonia, Ttnkalus 
e Tmqarfis entrambi i quali sarebbero stati fra i 7 

sacerdoti preposti ciascuno ad uno dei 7 templi dcdicati ai 
singoli pianeti'*, ed entrambi avrebbero domposto un libro 
astrologico ; quello di Tinkalus si sarebbe intilolato “ Libro 
dei ‘decani’ e dei ‘fines’‘V* quello di Tinqariis “Libro delle 
nativita secondo i ‘decani’ ed i ‘ fines 

* L' astrologo [pcrsiano, della fine dell’ eta sasanidica ?] al Andar/agar, 

nel suo libro sulle nativita, scrivcva a proposito di Vezio Valente: “1 siioi 
10 libri sulle nativita abbracciano la forza di tiitti i libri [degli altri autorij ; 
se alcuno pronosticasse cosa non risultante da qiiesti suoi libri, io non 
crederei mai ch’ essa fosse accaduta o fosse per accadere ” (cit. in Ibn 
al-Qifti, ove il noAie dell’ astrologo e storpiato in ehe il Lippert, 

negli indicij legge al-Aydiigur ), — Su al-Andarzagar v. il mio V/w ai-/alak^ 
pp. 21 1-2 1 3. 

TAber Abraham ludei dc nativitatihus, Venetiis 1485, fol. b 3, v. 
(in altra ediz. : Ger(eionwor). Cfr. M. Stekischneider, Zur Gcsch, der 
Uebcrsetziiny^en aus dem Lidischcjiy ZDMG 24, 1870, 386, n. 103 (ove 
“ Pier(^'eiom(jor ” e errore di stanipa). 

Cfr. il mio ‘///« al-fa/ak, pp. 196--205, e qui sopra p. 351, nota 2. 

* Varr. — Ibn al-Qifti sceglie la forma 

Titikalus^ aggiungendo : “ si dice anche Tankalilsa ; ma la prima [formaj 
e piu corretla.” 

hVuAst 270 e Ibn al-Qifti ed. Lippert 218 (ed. Cairo 148) dicono che 
'rinqarfis era preposto al terapio di Marttj; Fikrist 238 dice che 'rmkaliis 
era preposto al tempio di Ciovo e ''rinqariis a quello di Marte. 

^ FAirist 270 ; al-Qifti 105 (ed. C'airo 74). 

' Fikrist 270; Ibn al-Qil'ti 218 (ed. Cairo 148). 
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Negli altri scrittori arabi sembra mancare ogni acceiino 
a Invece T^nkalus e citato conie^ autorita in 

astrologi del ni e iv sec. eg. (ix e x Cr.), ossia in Abu 
Ma'sar ed Ibn Ilibnnta, co’me vedrenio piii avanii. D'opo 
il IV sec. eg. la forma Tinkalus sembra scompirire com- 
pletamente dall’ u.so degli astrologi, ed essere sostituita 
dalla forma Tankalfisq, la quale ha origine dall’ “ Agricoltura 
Nabatea,”che il falsario Abu 'falib Ahmad ibn al-Ifusayn 
az-Zayyat (nel 318 eg., 930 Cr.) immagino tradotto in arabo 
nel 291 eg. (904 Cr.) da Ibn VVahsiyyah sopra un originale 
nabateo, frutto della sapienza degli antichi Babilonesi. Nella 
prefazione di quest’ opera e detto che Ibn VV'^ahsiyyah avc;va 
trajj-otto 4 libri dal nabateo in arabo ; il Libro di Dawanay 
babilop/.;se intorno alia cognizione dei segreti della sfera 
celeste c dei giudizi [astrologici fondati] sugli avvenimenti 
{hawadif) degli astri ; il Libro dell’ agricoltura nabatea ; il 
Libro dei veleni di Suhfxb.sat e Yarb,uqa; il Ivibro di Tanka- 
lUsa al-Babili al-Qufam'^ sulle figure dei gradi della sfera 
celeste e su cio ch’ esse indicano riguardo agli eventi 
{ainval) dei nati in esse. 

Ouesto libro *di Tankalftsa non tardb ad esstae messo 
in circolazione, forse per opera dello stesso Abu Talib az- 
Zayyal, cosicche se ne conservano ancor oggi almeno 3 mss."* 
oltre ad una traduzione persiana. L’ autore e citato p. es. 
nella Saf inat al-akkam di an-NasM ‘, sotto la forma 

e nel commento di Na.sTr ad-din at d'usi 

’ T)i solito il nonie nell’ Agricoltura Nabatea ed altrove c .scritto 
Quqdni\ 'Th. NoUlekc, ApkIl Einii^cs alter die ^y/VitlHildis. he Landwirt/i- 
scha/r {ZD Mg 29/ •149)> mostrato che si tralUi di aggeltivo 

deri’^ato da 1' attuale ‘A({ar Quf, a circa lo kiti W di Bagdad. 

" l.oida(6W. in, 8i, nr. 1047),^ ove il titolo e 

’■ .% * c. i 

V>^ J 

Pietroburgo (Inst, des langiie.s orient., Cat. ni.s.s. arabi nr. 191, 2% ove il 
titolo e ilUjl ^ J.A1 (sic) 

jLtk*! U Kirenze (Bibl. Jvaurenziana, nr. 

312 del ('atal. Assernani). 

H. S liter, JJ/e Alathematiker u. Astro nomen der Araher^ Leipzig 1900, 
p. 114, nr. 270, ritiene probabile ch* egli sia identico ad Abii ’LHasan ‘All 
il)n an-Na.sIr, uno dei pin famosi a.strologi egiziani della line del v e del 
principio del vi sec. eg. (xi--xn Cr.).- 

■* Ahlwardt, VerzeiJmhs d. arab, IJss. zu Berlin, v* 294, nr. 5895. 
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(1672 eg., 1274 Cr.) al 95" aforisnio del KapTros o Centi- 
loquiuni attr/buito a Tolomeo*; 1 ’ opera sua fu compendiata 
dal famoso teologo, filosofo e cujtore di scienze occulte Fahr 
ad-tlin ah-Razi'^ f 606 eg., 1210 Cr.---Haggi Halifah iii, 
223, nr. 5045 (ed. Cstnpli 1311, r, 490) conosce il nostro 
libro nclla forma : ; ed altrove 

(v, 247, 10877 = Cstnpli •b 332) attr’lbuisce a Tankalusah 
un commento {sarJi) al Kanz al-asrar wa daka fr al-abrar^ 
del mitico Hermes al-Harami.sah, riguardante il modo di 
conoscere 1’ avvenire mediantc le lettere dell’ alfabeto ed 
i quadrati magici {aivfaq)\ 

Il Chwolson, persuaso che le presunte traduzioni dal 
nabateo fossero veramente resti gemiini dell’ antica lett.i.ra- 
tura babilonese, si occupb a lungo del libro di Tafikalvm 
sulle figure dei gradi della sfera celeste, secondo il ms. di 
Leida'”’, e cercb di dimosirare ch’ esso era stato composto, 
al pill tardi, nel i sec. df Cr. — H. Ewald, in ‘Una recensione 
del lavorodel Chwolson", si avvicina all’ ipotesi del Saumiise 
riferita qui sopra (p. 358, n. i), e ritiene che il libro arabo di 
Tankalusil il babilone.se sia la traduzion^' del libro greco, 


* (' 1 . Salmasii ik. annis climacterids et antiqua aslroh^ia diatribae, 1 .ug<l. 

Batavor. 1648, praefatio fol. c 3, v. : “Intcrpres quoque Nasirodimis 
Thiisius, ad eum locum notat. In libro qui adscribitur I’enkeluxae Baby- 
lonio, scriptiim extare cum quovis gradu asce}ideuU\ 

similiquc modo ah [ndis allej^ari autcm sivc Tenkclus ille 

Babylonius quern inemorat. Nasirodinus, is omnino est (|iii TcrKpos' Ba/ii;- 
X(i3i/<o9 Graecis vocatur, et forlasse in scriplis (iraccoriim perperam hodie 
legitur T€vKf>(><; pro T€VK€pi><; idqiic di^tlckum ex illo nomine liahylonis 
2 end us , ^ 

* Neir elenco dcgli scritti di Fahr ad-din ar-Rrizi presso I bn Abi 

Usaybi‘ah ii, 3010: (il Muller non indica variant!); in Ibn 

al-QifU ed. Lippert, 292, 1 . 22 (ed. Cairo 191, 1 . 4 d. C.) : 

A torto il CataL di Leida (111, Si, nota) identifica il Kanz al-asrCu’ con 
il libro di Tankalusa sulle figure dei gradi della sfera celeste ; V argomento 
delle due opcre e completamente di verso. 

IJn Irattatello di chiromanzia esistente a Herlino (Alilwardt iii, 572, 
nr. 4258) e attribuilo ai dolti ‘‘indiani*' ’'riinitum e 'runkahlsa. 

D. Chwol.son, Ueber die Ucberreste dcr altbahylonischcn Litcratur in 
arahischen L/ebersctzungen, St. Petersburg 1859, 196 pp. ( ^ Memoires 
prescntes a TAcad. Imper. des Sciences de St.-Petersbourg par divers 
savants, t vni, pp 329-524)- Le p. 130-164 (”^458-492) riguardano il 
libro astrologico di 'Tankalrisa. 

" Nelle Gbdingtsckc Gekhrte Anzeigen 1859 (a me inaccessibili). 
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ora perduto, che Teucro Babilonese aveva composto sii ra 
■TTapa.vaTik\ovra. tois Se/fawi?, ossia siille figure^ (ra[)prestMi- 
tanti costcllazioni diverse ^da quelle dell’ Almagesto) die 
sorgono all’ orizzoni'e di un dato paese insierne coiv ciastimo 
dei 36 “decani” (Se/ca/W, rrpocrwTra, “ facies ”)' nei (juali 
r eclittica e divisa. — A. von Gntschmid', riconoscendo il 
carattere apocrifo ddla presunta IclttM'aliira arabo-nabatea, 
ritienc che I'ankalusa sia “ein entstellter Griechischer 
Name,” nia nega ch’ esso corrisponda a Teu/fpo? per due 
ragioni (p. 82): 1". che la t greca “sonst nicht durch 
ausgcdriickt zu werden pllegt”; 2'. che 1 ’ astrologo Teucro 
Jfabilonese e il 'I'lnqarus del Fihrist, distinto da l inkalus. 
Scdtondo il von Gntschmid Tankali'isa, storpiatura di rin- 
kalus, rappresenterelibe un altro nome' gTt;co {HedyyeXo^ o 
0eo/c\o5 o (R)euKoXos). Inline egli da grande importanzti ad 
upji notizia trovata dal Chvvolson alia fine d’ un ms, della 
traduzione del- liliro di Tankalusii.in persiano (moderno) ; 
e r aggiunta di un lettore il (juale dice: “ Nella cronaca di 

sta scritto che questo libro fii composto 80 anni prirna 
oeir egira% ' il che ci porterebbe al 542 d. Cr., durante il 
regno di Cosroe I Anusarwan". Ouindi conclude ([). 88) : 
“ Ich glaubc also, dass das Griechische Original dcs Thtn- 
kelfis friilizeitig, ebcti in jenem Jahre 542, in das Pcrsische 
ubersetzt und diese LJebersctzung von Spaten n geradezu 
fiir das Original gehalten worden ist : alle jenc Angaben 
fiber rhinkclus ilfirftcn aus Persischen Ouellen gefiossen 
sein.” Ma lascia in sosprso la questione dei rapporti fra 
il libro persiano di "rm.kalris e cpiello pseudo-nabateo di 
Tankalusa, (pp. 88-89). . 

' Die Ntiiiatiiische iMtidwirthschaft und Hire Gesc/noishr {/.DMG 15, 
1861, j-iio; ristampato nd AVeine Spriften^ I.dpziL; x8<S9-9i, II); 
cap. XXII : “Das gS^nethlialogi.schc Buch dcs Thcnkcloslia” (pp. 79-8() ; 
cfi-. loS), 

' tlhwo'soii, /.f., p- 132 ( 460): Ais jJI 

(Jhwolson, a r.igionc, insistc 
sulla poca lidftcia che nierita (|iiesta iioti/Ja, nella quale senibra 

esscre sLrano errore per Negli Annuli d’ apd'aban non si trova 

menzione di I'ankalrisa eei:. 

“ I.)cr bokanntlich viele (iriechische und andere Hiicher ins Persi.sclie 
iibersetzen liess" (p. 88). Frobabilmente i1 von (lutschiuid aveva presente 
il passo di Agathia (da me citato qiii sopra, p. 345, n. 3*), il (piale tuttavia 
accenna solo a traduzione. d’ opere filosoliche greche! 
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M. Steinschneider', d’ accordo con il Renan' e contro il 
Gutschmid, jdentifica a rag'ione i due personaggi Tinqarus 
e Tinkalfis del Fihrist (e d’ I bn al-Qifti); considera il nome 
Tan'kalus'a come inventato da Ibn WahSiyyah; lascia incerto 
se si debb'a ritenere che Ibn Wahsiyyah abbia usato o non 
un libro tradolto dal greco in arabo sotto il nome di I'in- 
qarCis = Teucro ; ed osserva che la questione potrebbe forse 
essere risolta se si studiasse la storia delle figure dci “decani ” 
presso gli Arabi, notando anche che Abu Ma'sar nel suo 
Introdiictoriuni vi, 2, indica quelle figure secondo i (jreci, 
i Persian!, gV Indian!. 

La via additata dallo Steinschneider fu seguita solo nel 
1903, quando P'r. Bolk' raccolse da parecchi mss. greci 
numcrosi frammenti del libro perduto di Teucro (r sec. Cr.) 
sui TTapavaTeWoPTa, e pubblico inoltre' 1’ inedilo testo arabo 
del suddetto capitolo dell’ Inlroducforium magnum d’ Albu- 
masar o Abii Ma'sar {f. 272 eg., 886 Cr.). In questo .sono 
descritte le figure delle costellazioni che sorgono con i decani 
o si trovano in essi, secondo 3 sistemi {madliab) : dci Greci 
{a/- Yiinan ; sono le figure accoltc dall’ Almagesto), dei 
Persian! (a/-Furs) e degT Indian!. Abii Ma'sar aggiunge 
piu volte che il sistema dei Persiani e qucllo di Tinkaltis 
var. — Il confronto con i frammenti gred 

di "Peucro ha mostrato a! Boll il loro completo accordo con 
quello che Abu Ma'sar riferi.scc scxondo i Perxiani e Tln- 
kalfts ; r identita di quest’ ultimo con Teucro e dunque sicura. 

As.sodato questo punto fondamentale, mi pare che sia 
lecito dedurne le conseguenze segiaaiti : 

l \ — Il librp di Tankalusd sui vapavaTeXXouTa, giunlo 
fino a noi come tradotto dal nabateo in arabo, ed analiz/,ato 
dal Chwolson, e una fiilsificazione da considcrarsi come 
degna compagna dell’ Agricoltura nabatea ; il falsario si e 
contentato tli sfruttare la rinomanza di 'Plnkalus, al cui nome 
ha voluto dare un aspetto arcaico babilonese trasformandolo 

* D/e arabischen Ueberseizimgcn aus dem Griechischen. 137 : 'rcukros 
{ZDMG 50, 1896, 352-354). "• 

^ Sur r age du livre iniitult^.: Agriculture nabaiknne (Mem. dc TAcad. 
des In.scr., t. xxiv, p., 1861). 

^ S/diaera. Neue griechische Texte und Gntersuch ungen zur Gesch. der 
Stembilde 7 \ Leipzjg 1903. 

“ Boll, SpJiaera, pp. 490-539. — Abu Ma‘sar diebiara di scrivere il suo 
libro nel 1161 di Oa*1-qarnayn (cioe 234-235 eg., 849 (>.). 
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in Tankaliisa. II libro di Teucro-Tinkalus descrive soltanto 
le figure (non tolemaiche) delle costellazioni ascendent! 
insieme con ciascuno del 36 decani nei quali 1’ eclittica e 
divisa (3 decani di lo" per ciascun segno zodiacaie); irive^e 
Tankalusa inimagina assurdanicnte di descrivere per cias- 
cuno dci 360 gradi dell' eclittica le figure chc ascenderebbero 
contemporaneanicntf? ad essi‘, ed a tale scopo inventa con 
grande miliuzia descrizioni del tutto fantastiche, le quali non 
hanno alcun rapporto con il sistema ragionevolc di I'eucro- 
Tinkalus. 

2". — II fatto che, per Abii Ma'sar, il sistema di napava- 
riWovra di Tinkalus e il sistema dei Ptrrsiani (op|)0-sto a 
<ju'5;llo dei Greci e degli Indian!), e che inollre Aliu Ma'sar 
deriva Vial libro di Tmkalfis alcuni nomi persiani di costella- 
zioni, prova che questo libro di d'mkalus non era stato 
tnwlotto dal greco, ma dal persiano. Sc poi si tiene conto 
che Abu Ma'sar componeva la sud opera nell’ 849 d. Cr., 
eevidente che il libro persiano di Tinkaliis non potcva essere 
scritto se non in lingua pehlevica. 

L’ esislenza di questa traduzione pehlevica dei napava- 
TcWoi/ra di Teucro-Tinkalus e accertata anche per altra 
via: giacche uno dei pass! d’ Ibn Mibinta, d;i me riferiii qui 
sopra (p. 352), ossia quello del f. 154 r. del ms. di Monaco, 
mostra che Iluzurgmihr, il commentatore pehlevico del 
Bizidag di Vezio Valente, gia conosceva e citava il libro di 
Tinkaliis il Bal)ilone.se^ 

Finalmerite 1’ origine pehlevica del tcsto arabo ci da 
anche la chiave per comp’rendere 1’ origine della forma I'in- 
kaliis, che'altrinicnti non sarebbe spiegabife. .Scconclo le 
regole solite di trascrizione dei nomi stranieri nell' eta silsani- 
dica, T€VKpo<; doveva essere scritto in pehlevico Tewkros 

, dove y puo essere letto Hv, n\ vi, In, ni, uc ecc., 

^ Si noti che fjiiesta particolarita esisteva anche nel libro cii Tanka lusa 
usato da Nasir tid'din at-'riisi, come risulta dal passo del Saunuiise rit'erito 
da me qui sopra, p. 358, n. i. 

- Disgra/datamentc nel 1891 trascurai di copiare per intero (piel brano 
del f. 154 r., cosicchc mi e inipossibile di sfabilire se il libro di 'Tinkalus, 
da Ibn Mibinta messo a confronto con la citazione fattan'^ da Buzurgmihr, 
sia il libro autentico di Teucro-Tlhkaliis oppure qi;ello spurio corrente 
sotto il nomc di Tankalusa. 
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ed ^ essere letto rd. Id, rii. In ecc. Si comprende quindi 
agcvolmentti. come sia nata la lettura TmM,a)li{s, seguita 
dal traduttore arabo, dall’ autore del Fihrist ecc. 

• L’ altra forma Tlnqariis, ricorrcnte nel I'ihrist ed in 
Ibn al-Qitti, e da costoro (come poi dal von Gutschmid) 
ritenuta nome d’ un persona^gio diverse da 'I'inkalus, 
sembra, a primo aspetto, potersi collegare direttamente con 
'VevKpos : infatti la r greca c conservata, e le eonsonanti 
T e. K sono rese rispettivamente con / (non i) a q (non k), 
appunto sccondo le regole seguite dai tradutlorl siy 'utci ed 
arahi nel trascrivere i nomi greri. Invece rimane inspie- 
gabile la sostitiizione di in ad €v, anche supponendo che la 
n sia un errore grafico nato nei mss. arabi; reu da un Arg-bo 

0 ^ 

sarebbe state certaniente trascritto e da un Sird'in una 

ft -Tt -ft 

delle forme seguenti : o octl^ o o].^. — T utto si .spieghe- 

rebbe bene sc si ammettes.se che 1’ arabo 'lynqarns defivi 
da una trascrizione siriaca del nome pehkvico, letto Tln- 
karils : la sostitiizione di / e </ al pehlevico t c k, insolita in 
arabo, e invece regolare in siriaco. 


Questi sicuri indizi di traduzioni d’ operc .scientifiche 
dal greco in pehlevico meritano forse di es.sere messi in 
rapporto con un passo del libro astrologico arabo Kilab an- 
na/nmitan ^ fi ' /-mmualid, composto da Abii Sahl al-Fadl 
ibn Nawbaht (f ca. 200 eg., 815 Cr.), pa.sso conservato nel 
Kitab al-Fihi'ist, ma, se non m’ inganno, sin qui trascurato 
dagli studiosi europei. L’ autore prima narra [FUu'isi p. 238 
lin. 9-239 lin. 23) che la conqui.sla d’ Ale.s.sandro Magno 
smembro 1’ impero persiano e fece scomparire la scienza 

’ Cosi e vocalizzato il nome in tjitti i mss. del Fihrist (ed. Fliigel, 
p. 238 lin. 9 e le note ir, 238). '‘Ignore che cf'sa esso significhi, oppure se 
e.s.so debba ritener.si (come e f'or.se probal)ile) un nom<’ proprio) insostenibili 
sono tulle le spiegazioni linora proposte dal Idiigel (note al Fihrist, n, 239; 
dair aramaico nehamdP'h “Trdstungen und dann das zukiinftige Leben...”), 
dal (.'iermont Ganneau (Comptes-rendus At'. Inscr. 1907, 483-484 = Recudl 
tl'archeol. orient., vm, 1907; corru/.ione del persiano n'nhtdq “ les neuf 
vofites celestes”; cl'r. RSO ii, 1908, 478), dal Sutcr {Mathematiker- 
Vcrzeichniss im Fihrist, 1892, p. 28; Mathem. u. Astronomen dcr Araber, 
1900, p. 5 ; recens. d’ Ibn al-QifU ed. Lippert, in Bibiioth. Mathem., 3. 
Folge, 4. Bd., 1903, p. 297 ; corruzione di an-nuniitddr “oroscopo”). — A 
torto il Lippert nella sua ed. di Ibn iil-Qifti, p. 255 (e quindi anche 1 ’ ed. 
Cairo p. 1G9) ha 
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dair ‘Iraq; poi dice che Ardasir figlio di Babak' ristabili 
r nnita del regno, ed aggiungc (p. 239 lin. 2 J--31): ‘‘ ligli 
mando a cercare nel pac^se degli Indian! e dei Cinesi i 
libri ch’ erano prdfeso di loro, e cosi pure nel paesfi dei 
Rum ; fece copiare. quelli che erano capitati a lord, unendovi 
poi i pochi rest! che erano rimasti nelT ‘Iraq; cosi riuni i 
libri ch* erano sepcirati e niise insienie quelli ch’ erano 
dispersi. *Lo stesso fece, dopo di lui, suo figlio Sapore 
[I, regno 241-271 Cr.]; cosicche tutti cjuei libri vennero 
trascritti in persiano, a quel modo che [li] avevano [coni- 
postij Hermes babilonese, il quale fu re d' h'gitto, 1 )oroteo 
Sidonio cfr. ZDMG 46, 1892, 743), Codro 

greco della citta di Atene famosa per la 

scienza, Tolomeo alessandrino e Frmasb V indiano. Ouesli 
libri furono spiegati ed insegnati alia genie, cosi come erano 
stati desunti da tutti i libri la cui origine era dalla Babilonia. 
Poi, dopo di tero due [Ardasir e i%aporeJ, Cosroe | I] Anu- 
sarwan [531-578 Cr.J li riuni, li mise insieme e se ne servi, 
per r inclinazione e V amore ch^ egli aveva verso la scienza. 
(ili uoinini d’ ogni tempo e d’ [ogni | eta hanno esj)erienze 
nuove e scienza rinnovata intorno alia [>otes*ta (j^) degli 
astri e dei segni zodiacali, alia quale [potesta] per ordine di 
Dio altissimo e affidato il governo del tempo'’ 

dJJ\ ^\j 

Come si vede, abb^adl ibn Nawbaht, d’ origine pcrsiana, 
allude essenzialmente a traduzioni pehlevichc d’ opere 
astrologiche. 

.• * Ossia Ardasir I, ehc regno 226 241 gv . 

Carlo A. Nalijno. 


Roma (33), Vpx Attiiwo Rkoolo ra.* 



PIR jamAl 

■c 

In August, 1920, I was asked to examine and report on 
a beautifully written and almost unique^ Persian manuscript 
containingthc of Pi'r Jamal, which had been brought 
from Isfahan by I.lAJji ‘Abdu ’ 1 -Maji'd Bclshah and is now 
in the India Office Library^ It is a volume of 1518 pages 
of folio size ; and as it remained in my hands for a few days 
only, my acquaintance with it is necessarily slight, d he 
following details, however, may be worth publishing, for in 
the case of an unknown author I venture to think that even 
the most inadequate notice is better than none. 

Jamalu’ddi'n Ahmad Ardistani, generally called Pi'r 
Jamal, was a native of Ardistdn, a considerable town lying 
to the north-east of lsfahan^ I hat he was an eminent 
.Siifi appears from the fact that he gave his name to an 
order of dervishes — the Pi'r Jamdliyya. His .Shaykh and 
tnurshid was Murtada ‘Ah' Ardistani, a jiupil of Shaykh 
Muhammad of Zuwara“, and he traced his spiritual pedigree 
through Najibu’ddin ‘Ah' b. Huzghush of Shiraz, Shihabu’- 
ddin Suhrawardi, and Ahmad Ghazali to Ma'nif Karkhi. 
Another silsila (given in the Bustdmi ' l-siydha*) leads back 
to P'akhru’ddin ‘Iraqi, the author of the Latna'dt, whose 
teacher, Baha'u’ddin Zakariyya of Multan, was a pupil ot 
Shihdbu’ddin Suhrawardi. As Pir Jamal died in a. 11. 
879 = A. 1 ). 1474-5, must have been contemporary with 
Jdmi (ob. A.U. 89S). It is mentioned in the Usulu 'l-fiisiil, 
on the authority of “a certain book,”-^that he was martyred 
{shahid shud). 

^ 'I'licre is a less complete copy in Professor Browne’s collection. 

4’hese particulars are derived from the T(ird’i</u H-hagdu] by Ma'siim 
‘All Shah al-Ni‘matu’llahi al-Shir;'iz{ (Teheran, a.h. i.VQ), vol. ii, p. 159. 

“ Zuwara or Uzwara is near Ardistdn. See G. le Strange, The Lands of 
the Eastern Caliphate, p. 208. 

* By Ibn Iskandar Zaynu ’l-‘Abidln Shirwanl Ni'niatu'llahi. 'Phis work 
is described by Rieu in his Suppl. to the Cat. of Persian MSS. in the 
British Museum, No. 140. 
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The contents of the India Office MS. are as follows : 

I . Mirdtu 'l-afrdd (pp. 1-128). A large number of 
risdldt in prose aijd verse addressed to his disciple;> on 
points of Sufi doctrine and the interpretation of verses of 
the Koran. On p. 127 the writer describes a vision of 
angels which he saw on the 8th of Muharram, a. 11. 877. 

II. Kanzn 'l-daqd'hj (pp. 129-175)’. 

III. Mis/ikdiu ’l-vmhibbi'n 175-179). 

IV. Kitdb-i Rtih al-guds 179- 297). AXow^math- 
naivi in three parts, dealing with the Shari^at, the TarUjai, 
arvfl the Haqiqat. Each part is associated with one of the 
Shaykljs in the author’s silsila. Shihabu’ddin Suhrawardf 
represents the Shart‘a/, ‘Abdu ’s-.Salam KAmu (or Kamusi) 
the Tariqat, and ‘AH Ardistani (who invested Pi'r Jamal 
with his own khirqa, i.e. appointed .him to be his successor) 
the Haqlqat. This mathnawi was finished in a. it. 865. 

V. Tanbfhu ' Pdrifin (pp. 297-369). 

VI. MahbiibU' l-siddfqht (pp. 369- 487). 'TiVvAinathnaxvi 

is mentioned by Hajjf Khalifa (ed. Fliigel v, 418), who says, 
perhaps correctly, that it is He adds that it forms 

part of the Kitdb kashf al-kumiz. No work bearing that 
title occurs either in the India Office MS. or in the list of 
Pi'r j amAl’s writings in the Tard'iqu ' l-haqdHq ; but the 
Tar. mentions a Sharhu 'l-kumiz, which may be the work 
referred to by Hajji Khajifa. 

VII. Xitdb-\ ma'lfimdU asrdri ' l-quliib'vja-mafhiintdti 
anvudri 'l-ghuyiib (pp. 488-493). 

VIII. Kashfu ’/-<2rzo«^,(pp. 493-60S). 

IX. Qissa' i^'Ayytib (pp. 608-614). 

X. Baydn-i haqdiq-i ahwdl al-Mustafd (pp. 614-1285). 

The subject of this great ^nathnaivi is the lafe of the 
Prophet, regarded as the perfect model for mystics. Many 
prose passages are interspensed. Probably the title given 
above, which occurs on p. 713, is rA) more than a description 

« 

' Nos. IT to XII are mathnawis\ 
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of the poem. The whole work is divided into seven parts, 
each being entitled separately as follows ; 

, 1. Misbdhu 'l-arwd/t 

2. /^hkdnm ' l-muhihbfn (pp. 713-762). 

3. Nihdyatu 'l-hikmat (pp. 763-852). 

4. Biddyatii 'i-mahabbai (pp. 85,2-900). 

5. /iiddya/n'l-nia‘rifal goo-\oi$). * 

6. Fathu d-abwdb {y>p. 1015-1159). 

7. Sharhit' l-wdsilm 1159-1285). 

XI. Mihr-afrYiz (pp. 1285 -1293). The India Office 

MS. gives the title as which I have corrected . in 

accordance with the Tard'ujii 'l-haqaiq. 

XII. Kitdb-i Malhnmviyydt (pp. 1294-1313). This 

consists of a number of risdlas. 1 1 begins with an explanation 
of some verses in the Gnlshan-i rdz of Mahmiid Shabistan 
(812-13, ^* 5 ' ‘9 Whinfield’s edition). Venses by 

NizAmi and ‘A^tar are also explained. 

XIII. Kitdb-i Qa:^d' 7 d 1314 -1327). 

XIV. Kitdb-i Taykib-band (pp. 1327 -1339). This 
includes several examples of the larji'-band. 

XV. Kitdb-i Ghazaliyydt (pp. 1339-1373)- In his 
ghazals the author uses the tak/iailiis Jamah. 

XVI. Kitdb-i Rubd'iyydt 1377 -1427). 

XVII. A mathnazvi of which 1 have not been able to 
a.scertain the title (pp. 1428- 1435). 

XVI II. The Sixth Book of the Matlimiwi of JakUu’ddin 
Rumi (pp. 1437-1518). 

The list in the Tardiqu 'l-haqdiq, though admittedly 
incomplete, adds five more titles, viz., (i) htiqdmat-ndma, 
(2) Niir 'aid mlr, (3) Ndzir u nuinzur, (4) Miftahu 'l-faqr, 
(5) Sharhu 'l-kiinuz. On the other hand, it does not include 
No. IX, while the seven parts of No. X are (perhaps 
rightly) reckoned as independent poems. 

judging from the few passages that I have read, I am 
not inclined W believe that Pir, Jamal is an author of great 
originality. Nevertheless, his works — the mat/inawis in 
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particular — comprise a vast quantity of material for the 
study of Siifism in the 15th century and mjght repay a 
careful examination. 

The following i .3 a translation of the passage in vv'hioh 
he describes his vision of the angels : » 

“On the ciujhtli ni^bt of the holy month Muharnin) in the year S77, 
being in ecstasy I saw Ihiit over against the house wh{*re this Jwjly (ih'r 
Jamal) and Uis friends live, the sky was cloven and angels came forth, so 
many that they stood between the licaven and the eartli all the way from 
Jiast to W^cst, chanting in unison, with voices sad and sweet, a verse of the 
sublime Koran, namely, In the mwie of (jod^ the jMercifaf the Compassionate : 
they upbraid thee with their having embraced Islam. Say, ‘ Do not upbraid 
me with your having embraced Islam, Nay, it is God who upbraids you, 
inasmuch as He led you to the Jirit/i. If ye speak truly {God has bestowed a 
favour on youfl I'hen this host of angels vanislied, and a multitude as 
great as ihe first came forth, chanting with a louder voice the verse — Say, 

' O my servants who have trespassed a^qainst yourselves, do not despair of the 
mercy of God, If'Hly, God forgiveth all sins, for He is the Forgiving, flic 
Mercifuf^l d'lien those also departed, and another host came forth, chanting 
wilii a voice louder than tliat of tlie former Iwain the verse * H e arc your 
friends in this life and in that which is to come: therein shall ye have udiat- 
soever your souls crave, and therein shall yc obtain udiat soever ye desi?rP^,' 
After they had chanted tlicsc verses, the Pre.sence wliose light lills the 
world, he that is the ?drst and the I,ast --ii[)on him be ble^ssing aiul peace ! 
— came forth from tlu: cleft in the sky and took his abode in the ])lace of 
which th(Tc l)as been mention already. 

Now 1 will e.xjdain these hai)penings and interpret this c.\perience. 
Tlearkc.'n, that thou mayst come to life from the state in which thou art to- 
day ; and (h)d bless the unh^ttered Arabian Pro|)het, Mohammed, and his 
family, and grant him peace ! 

O my brother, know tlie meaning of the (Greater IHinishnient, as dis- 
tinguished from the Lesser. When the sins of a man are not [)ardoned, at 
once he is delivered into the hands of punishment in such wise that he is 
cast into a pit, wliich they call the Everlasting, whence he never can escape, 
or a mountain is dashed against his head aiul he is made naught, or he is 
trarwsformed iiUo a wild beast or some animal. But if it l.)o ordained that 
his punishment shall pass, this is the Lesser Punishment, and the sinner is 
punished in such wise that they kcej) hirn^at the bottom of a terrace and 
pour over his head rfan assdoad of straw mixed with earth, so that he is 
begrimed with dust; yet at last he can be cleansed from that defilement, 
and ’tis well, for grievous is tlie punishment of him who is made naught or 
raised again in a foul shape. 

O dear friei;^ds, watch your eyes and ears and hands and hearts, and live 
as though ye were dead! And to those who love ((lod) tliesc two punish- 
ments which have been explained seem of little account, for the retaliation 
{(jisdsf) on those who love (God) is that they are rejecte.d and disregarded 
(by the Loved One). M'he thing that has caused the lover to be rejected is 


Koran, xlix, 17. 


^ Koran, xxxix, 54. 


Koran, xli, 31-2. 
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raised (on the Day of Judgement) in a horrible shape, and he and it are 
annihilated together. 'Fhat horrible shape seizes its fellow with its teeth ; 
and its teeth art^ like those of a wild beast. Beware, and a hundred times 
beware, lest ye be occupied with yourselves and with a thing that is not 
pleasing unto God. To know this (Divine) pleasure and displeasure is a 
hard matter. 1'herefore do not step aside from the Way of tjiat sovereign 
Presence (Mohammed), who is the Firsr and the Ivast.” 

'I'he collection of rudd''iyydt-— more than a thousand in 
all- — begins with several in which God is praised. These 
are followed by a series (arranged from \ to in alphabetical 
order) in praise of Mohammed. In many of them the Prophet 
is addressed as the I^ogos, e .^-. — 

V J 3 

3 3 3 3 

yj 0!>-* 3 3 J> 

O thou who art the soul and tlie soul of soul and the Beloved, 

And O thou who art all beauty and loveliness, both manifest and hidden ! 
Thou art the Tablet and the Pen and sight and perception and letters. 
The desire of heart and soul and the meaning of the Koran. 

I 

Plr JamAl places ‘Ah' on a level with Mohammed and 

extols him in similar terms. 

r* Ml li. ***.*' 

^ Jk oWfcuO ifr ^ 

W 0^ 

Mohammed is the beginning and ‘Ah is the end, 

Mohammed is the storm and ‘All is the calm. 

The Divine verses (of the Koran) are from the mouth of our Messenger : 
O friend, know that ‘AH is tlie core of the message. 

>3^ ^ 3 ^^^ 3 ^ jl 

Know that Mohammed and ‘All are equals, 

P>er partaking of one morsel with two mouths. 

'rhut is to say, the abundant grace which is always coming from God 
'They drink together, and draw the veil over themselves. 

The author's nom de plume, Jamalf, occurs in several 
quatrains. One gives the date a.h. 864 : 

j\j CJ3J^ p^3 3 jl 

J J ^ J ua51^ 
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Two others celebrate a certain Riizbihan, who was evidently 
a mystic of the same period. Afdal — probably* Afdalu’ddin 
of Kashan (ob. a.ii. 707) — ;is twice mentioned. He seems 
to be the author of 'the first of the three following ruZd'ls, 
while the second is Pir Jamal’s variation of it. 




jJb 

t O 

0 J 


^jSic J-> >-«?- ^ 0;U ^^At^ 

Rubd'is are seldom characteristic, and so /ar as 1 can 
judge, those of Pir Jamal have no extraordinary merit; but 
1 will conclude this article with a few selected specimens. 

^j^3) dXj\j s:u*JL^ 

M* 

, t 

O Master, know tha<: the Greatest Name (of (}ocl) is I.ove ; 

'The most noble is Love, because the most ancient is Love. 

The ijistruction of teachers and the perception of intellects 
And the Holy Spirit and Jesus the son oLMary — is Love. 

Jjkt Jjk! jJ 

•* S^^j\j\ ^Awjul 

Do not wish ill to any one, O man of good^nature, 

Whether they be people of the cell (Christian ascetics) or of the synagogue. 
What a bad {)lace is a bad thought ^ Hell springs froyi it ; 

Know that the joys of Paradise are from good thoughts alone. 


IJ. P. V. 


24 
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JxJU ^ CwJjlwt •i}^ 

^ j ^ Uj 4-£> UJt 


There are a hundred volumes of doctrine and one plain word, 

O Master who art of Moses’ religion and O eloquent Shaykh ! 
When there is meeting and vision and love a..d pain, 

Where are Gabriel’s verses (the Koran) and the Messiah’s Gospel? 


ay jy» C)>^ u' * c--Ji O* jy jy (. 5 ^ 

Far be intelligence from rny head and from iny door, 

Inasmuch as the eye of intelligence is very blind. 

Not that Intelligence, the light of whose light is a candle to the heafe, 
But that intelligence which is like an ant in a cave. 


p “* 

^ ^5-*^ ^ >^J y L5^y V ^ 

^ j5 j.i\ 

'Thou art thine own barrier (prison). Arise quickly and depart ! 

'That is to say, death to self ( fand) is the life (JnK/d) of the dervish. 

If dervishhood consisted in (garments of) wool ar\d felt, 

Goats and sheep would be the leaders of the Sufis. 

lAW 3 JJ 


jU« 

Obey Mohammed and l)e a happy Necessitarian, 

Do no harm in the world .secretly or openly. 

If thou wilt put these two qualities inUj practice, 

Death, life, and suffering ~ U:t them be or let them not ! 

^airJh. ^ Jtijj S W 

s 3 Ji -5 w 

We desire not Faradise with the ascetic whose breath is cold ; 

Give us the hot breath of tlVe sinner and Hell ! 

To the drunken lover and the raggted libertine 

One can declare the mystery of heart and love and Friend. 

^ j\j£S 3 3 3-j JU^l ^ ^3 j> 

^ jG jim) 33 ^ 3-H 3^**^ 3 ’^■**^*^ 4 j=» 

In the school of the heart there is no need for speech, 

M'here are no works, no recollection or repetition. 

He w4io is not always driniK and sleepkess 

Is not admitted to the audience-chambt;r of my Beloved. 

Rkvivolij a. Nicholson. 



DAS GLEIGHNISS VOM AUFZIEHEN 
BINES JUNGEN RAUBTIERS 


Im Ai^amemnon^ diis xAieschylus (Wilamovvitz, 717 ff., 
Kirchhoff* 691 ff.) heisst es : 

Str. ^dpeifsev 8e Xcoi^ro? T- 

VLP So/jLots dydXaKTOP ov- 
Tcjs dvijp (fiLkopacrrou, 
ip /Slotov nporeXeloLf; 7-o 

dpepop €u<j 6 Ao 7 rat 8 a 
/cat yepapot^ irri^apTov. 
iroKea o €cr'^ ep ayKaKats 
peoTp6<f)ov riKPOv SiKap 
<f)aLSpa)7ros norl x^elpd crai^ 735 

p<ji}p re yaoTTpos dpdyKai^- 

Ant. j(poi/to"(?€w S* arriSec^ep 7)- 

TO TT/oos' roKiwp, yapip ^ 
yap rpo<f>evcrLP dpet/Sojp 
pr)\o<f)6poLcrLP < ip > arats 73^ 

8a tr’ dKi\ev(rTo^ irev^cp- 
alpaTL 8* oLKos i(f}vp0r) 
dpaxop dXyos olKirat^, 
piya crtpo^ ttoXvktopop • 
e/c Oeov 8* tcp€U9 Tt9 a- 735 

Ta9 8o/jLOt9 7rpocre0pe<f}d7)^. 

^ fm iiberliefurtcn I'ext cntspredien Strophe und Antistrophe einandcr 
metiisch bis ins Kleinste, nur dass z'. 729 das von Wilamowitz diirch Tpo<l>cvaiv 
ersetzte rpotpd^ nicht stinimt (ob da vielleicht auch rpo(f}d^ fxerafjieLf^oii' in 
Frage komnien kdnnte, iiidgen Kf;nner eytscheidcn) und dass er, gewiss 
mit Recht, in r. 730 eingesetzt hat. Die noch von Kirclihoff aufgenom- 
mene Conjectur \€ovra o-tVtv v, zerstdrt nicht nur die inetrische Ent- 
sprechung, soridern giebt auch cinen verkehrten Sinn, denn das noch 
nicht entwohnte I^owenjunge, das rnit den Kindern spielt und von seinem 
Pfleger auf dep# Arm genommen wird, ist noch kein *‘Schadigf::r” wie der 
erwachsenc Lowe {aCvryj^ bci Homer). Xvi'i ist, so weit icii selie, ein bloss 
poetisclier Ausdruck, und zwar fiir Sohne vornehmer Abkunft, passt also 
trefHich fiir das Junge des fvdnigs der Ticn.\ Die Etymologic ist dunkel. 
Mehrere inoglich scheinende sind doch bedenklich. Eiir unzulassig halti; 
ich die Zusainmenstijllung mit sskr. sii?in^ die Curtins,' Grundzui^e der 
griech, Rtymolo^ie^., 390 und Leo Meyer, Griech, FJy/)iologit\ ii, bobielen. 


24 — 2 
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Tii. Noldeke 


Das iibersetzt Wilamowitz sinngemass, aber frei, rhyth- 
misch, aber ^hne dein Scliatten nachzujagen, das V ersmass 
wiederzugeben : 

r ^ «• : 

Es zog cinmal cin Mann 

ein Lowenjunges, Siiugling noch, sich aiif. 

VVie war das Kleinc zahm, 720 

der Kinder SpielgeselF, der Greise IaipI. 

Oft schaukelt er’s im Arm, 4 

als war’s ein Kind. Da leckt’ cs seine Hand 

iind blickte from in, und wenn es hungrig war, 

so wcdelt' es und bat. 725 

Doch als es alter ward, 

da zeigte sich die eingeborene Art. 

Was war der Pflege i)ank? 

Ks sduif das Mahl sich in der Lammor Mord. 7,^0 

Die Herde lag zerstbrt, > 

der Hof voll Bhites, das (iesinde schrie : 

erwachsen war des Hanses Hollengast 

ein griminig reissend Tier. ^ 735 

Nun Aristophanes in den '' h'roschen 1431, 1433 
(Siiss) beini Wortgefecht zwischen Aeschylus und Kuripides 
jenem folgende Verse in den Mund: 

ou Xioinos (TKVfivov iv TroXet rpetjieii' 
fjv 8’ iKTpdiftri TL'i Tails rpoTTOis vnr^paTtlv^ . 

Diese Worte sind mit Unrecht mchrfach als echte 
Fragmente des Aeschylus angesehen worden. Aristophanes 
wendet sie ausdriicklich auf Alcibiades an, allem Anschein 
nach niit den oben angefiihrten Versen des grossen Tragikers 
spielend wic vorher mit solchen des Euripides. Denn dass 
Aeschylus zweimal davor gevvarni hiitte, einen j ungen 
Ldwen aufzuziehen, ist doch recht iinwahrscheinlich. Die 
Zugabc des Komikers ist iv iroXf.i, wodurch eben das Gleich- 
niss die Beziehung auf cfie Politik erhiclt. An sich liegt es 
ja besonders fern, dass ein Lowe in einer Stadt aufgezogen 


* 7'. 1432 fxd\L(TTa /jL€v kiuvra fjt.y V m>Aa Tf)€<f>eiv kann niir jeniand 
eingeschoben haben, der die unnotige Lehre einschiirfen wollte : aber 
erst recht keinen erwachsenen Ldwen!,” jedoch keines selbststilndigen 
poetischen Ausdrucks fiibig war. Plutarch, Alcibiades 15, hat den Vers 
allerdings schon, lasst dagegen den ersten (1431) w^eg. Er odor sein 
Gewahrsmann fiihlte vielleicht, dass^ beide nicht neben einander stchen 
konnten. * 
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wiircle*. Und bei ttoA-i? dachtc der Zuhorer gleich an den 
Staat. '» 

Der zum Spricl^wort" gewordenc Vers 

» 

ov 'xpy) XeovTo^ (TKvp.vQi> iu TToXei Tpe(f)etP> 

kam mir plotzlich in den Sinn, als ich vor einigcr Zeit bei 
einer neuen Durdhle^ng von b^irdausi’s Shaknanie die Stelle 
las, wo Konig Afrasiyah in Bezug auf den ihm von dem 
treuen Piran zur Aufnahme anempfohlenen lluclitigen per- 
sischen Prinzen Siyawush sagt (V'^ullcrs-Landauer 588, vv. 
1205-7, Macan 423, 8-10): 

% 

Aber icli habc oiiicu vSpruch vernommen, mit dem die Kiiisicht iibereia- 
stiiumt : 

So du das Junge cines gewaltigeir* Ldweii auf/iohst, wiist: dii es, wcnti es 
erst scharf'e Zahne kriegl, biissen. 

Worm es sich mit^KraR mid Kralle'’ erhebt, wird cstgerade mit dem 
Erzieher gewaltsarn anbiiiden. 

Und ebenso sagt Zavare zu seinem Bruder Rustam, dem 
grossten aller Meroen, als dieser auf Bitte des sterbenden 
Isfandiyar, den cr, duroh seine Ehre gezwungcn, im Kampfe 

‘ Darauf hat rnich mein Freund und bis zur Audosung unsror Univcr- 
sitiit College Ed. Schwartz hrietiich aufmerksain gemachl. Hoilaufig bo- 
inerkt, haben die streitenden Dichter in den ihncn in den “ Erbschen 
beigelegten ^^HJ’Serungen iilier den ebon so genialon ehrgeizigen und 
gewissenlosen Alcibi^ides beide Rocjit. d'rotz des Sieges bei den Arginnsen 
war es ja damals fur Athen ebenso bedenklich, ihm ganz zii Widen zu sein 
(toT? [auToul TpoTTOLf: v'm]f)€TtLi ) wio ilio ganz von sich zu stossen. 

" Paroentiographi^ ed. 'l.eulsck# et Schneidcwin, ii, 167. Der 

Spruch stand wohl schon in weit iilteren Sammlungen als der des Macarius. 

^ Die wenigen, tiir den Sinn glcichgiiltigen uns bekanriten Varianten 
lasse ich in beidcn Stiicken weg. Wesentlich anders kann auch der Urtext 
iiberhaupt nicht ausgoseIie?i liai)en. Nur ware oigentlich fiir > nach einem 
Vocal immer 3 ,*liir und aber und zu schreil)en. 

* Das beliebte Kpitheton des Lowen jj hedeutet eigentlich “nuinnlich/’ 
steht dann aber Rir stark, heldenhaftZ' Dass os Iher nicht sexuell zu 
nehmen ist, versteht sich von selbst, denn.»das Junge hat ja immer auch 
cine Mutter. » 

So wortlich. Das heisst, “ begehrt or, nachden-v er Kraft gewonnen, 
nach Kampf.’^ 
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hat toten rniissen, bereit ist, dessen Sohn Bahman zur 
Erziehung zU' iibernehmen (Macan, 1222, 9-11) : 

^ > * • * 

' AIa ? jI A& Hie ^ 

Hast dll niclit von einem Kenner den Spruch gchdrt, dci\ er aus den 
Worten der Alton vortrug^? 

'‘So du das Jungc eines gewaltigen Ldwen aufziohst, bekomnit es scharfe 
Zahiie und wird miitvolL 

Wenn cs dann das Haiipt erhobt und Jagdbeute siicht, gelit es zucrst 
auf den Erzieher los/’ 

Gcnau an den entsprechenden Stellcn (Afrasiyab zu 
Piran und Zavare zu Rustam) finden wir bei Fif'dausi’s 
Zeitgenossen Tha'alibi in dem iins erhaltenen Teile seines 
arabischen Werkes, welches die, grosstenteils mythisclie, 
Geschichte des persischen Reiches von den Urkonigen bis 
zu den letzten Sasanidcri enthalt': 

tij fi. IM 

Aber ich fiirchte, dass das Ixnvonjungc zuni Lowon heranwac^hsen und 
sich dann bemiihen worde, seinen Erzieher umzubringen. 

Und 

CUaJjjJ O"ov^ ^ 

(^- 375) (. 5 ^ 

() mein Bruder, dii hast nicht recht getari, Bahman von seinem 
(sterbcndon) Vater zu ubcrnelimon, da er das Jungc cincs lanvcn ist, dessen 
Bliit du zu vergiessen iibcrnommcn hottest. Ich fiirehte gar sehr, dass er 
unscrm Uause den Untcrgang bringen werde. • 

Diese Stellcn sijid dev oben’'angefiihrten des Sha/mame 
so iihnlich, wie man es von einem sich gern kiirzer fassenden, 
aber doch deutlich redenden Prosaiker mir erwarten kann. 
Doch hat 1'ha‘alibl, der zwischen 1007 und 1020 schricb, 
nicht aus dem grossen Epos seines altercn Zeitgenossen 
geschdpf't, denn, so viel er auch sachlich und nicht ganz 
sclten, wenn man von dem Unterschied der Sprache absieht, 
hist wdrtlich mit ihm iibereinstimmt, so hat er doch, wie 

«L- 

* Hi or wohl bess,or die Variantc, ** den er...im Gedachtniss hat.” 

* Hg. von dem hochverdionton Zotcnberg. 
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Zotenberg in seiner Einleitung im Einzelnen darlegt, neben 
manchen anderen, uns zuin Teil noch crhaltejien, Quellen, 
besonders gerade die Hauptquelle des Dichters stark benutzt. 
Es macht nichts aus, ob Tha'rdibi das Wcrk selbst vof sich 
hatte, oder ein anderes es ihm vermittelte. Dochist er'iteres 
wahrscheinlicher. Jenes ist, wie ich in meiner Abhandlung 
“Das iranische Nati®nalepos‘” glanbe fest gestellt zu habcn, 
die Gescltichte des persischen Reichs vom Anfaiig bis zu 
scinem Untergang durch die Araber, die der Statthalter von 
Firdausi’s Vatcrstadt Tos im Jahre 957/8 von einigen zoro- 
astrischen Gelehrten zusammenstellen Hess. Das Wcrk war 
in neupersischer Sprache, aber seine Quellen wareu mitiel- 
p^rsiscli und natiirlich in den wunderlichen Pchlevi Charak- 
teren geschrieben, die mir der lesen konnte, der sie dnreh 
besonderes Studium gelernt hatte, also nicht leicht ein als 
M.uslim aufgevvachsener, sondern nur gelehrte Zoroastrier 
oder solche, die im gereiften Alter a’lis der nationalen Religion 
zLim Islam ubergegangen waren. Von seinen Quellen war 
die wichtigste das “ Konigsbuch ” ChiHihainCivui{k)—Shah-^ 
«iiw^’,das erst ain Ende der Sasanidenzeit abge.schlossen war, 
aber sich wieder auf iiltere Darstellungen 'stiitzte. Wir 
diirfen als sicher annehmen, dass das Gleichniss vom jnngen 
Lowen, das seinem Erzieher und Plleger den Tod bringt, 
an den beiden Stellen der mythischen Geschichte, wo es 
Firdausi wie Tha'alibi haben, schon in einem Pehlevi Werke 
des 7’“ o<ler 6"" Jahrhundcrts stand. 

Kaum denkbar ist, dass dies eigentiimliche Gleichni.ss bei 
Persern und Griechen selbststandig zu Tage getreten ware. 
Freilich bringt bei jenen der herangewachsenj;; I. owe seinem 
W.ohltiiter direct (Rustam)* oder indirect (Afrasiyid)) den 
'Pod, bei Aeschylus aber Schalen und vielen anderen VVesen, 
ohne dass der PTzieher selbst g;;nannt wiirde, aber dieser 
Unterschied hat t^loch wenig zu bedeuteiP. 

^ Ini Gnindyiss der irajihchen Philoloi^ie. | N'cue ficnrhcitiing, Ijcrlin 
und Ltnpzig, 1920.] 

Ganz undcas ist es, wenn ein der gemeinmcnsehlichun Jilthik ange* 
horender, nalie liegender Satz sich einmal hei einem (iricchen und Gintmi 
Terser fast wortlich gleich findtl, wie bei Hesiod, Opera ct dies '^oi} (als 
Schluss einer Lobredc auf den Fleiss): , 

ipyov 8’ (>u8ep oi cijios dtpyir) fie t* ovciSds 
und bei dem rcichen und vornebmen Nasiri Chosrau (1004-1088) : 
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Da das Gleichniss auf griechischem Boden wenigstens 
ein Jahrtaus^nd friiher erscheint als auf iranischem, und in 
wie vollendeter P'orm !, dachte ich anfan^s dass es von dort 
nach' dem fernen Osten gewandert sci. Aber Schwartz 
mochtc lieber glauben, dass dieser alpo<s, der wie der alvo^ 
von dem Habicht und der Nachtigal {Hesiod, 0 />. 200 ff.) 
und der vom Fuchs und Adler (Archilochus 67 [Hiller] ; 
nach andrer Zahlung 81)’, mit einem Unheil 'endet, irn 
europaischem Griechenland nicht wohl entstanden sei ; da 
sei der I.owe ja immer ein Fabeltier gewesen’^ Im vorderen 
Kleinasien gab es freilich in der Homerischen Zeit noch 
Lowen, aber spiitcr auch dort kaum mehr. Und so ist 
Schwartz geneigt, die Wanderung des Gleichnisses vom 
Osten ausgehn zu lassen, woher ja auch die asopischen 
F abeln zu den Gri«;chen gekommon sind, so unsicher dercn 
specielle f leimat ist. ICs kiimen dann wohl nur weiter ostlich 
liegende Gegenden in .Betracht, denen im-Altertum der 
Lowe aus dem Leben recht bekannt war und zum Teil noch 
_ ist. Die Vermittlung hattcn. denkt Schwartz, ionische Xdyoi 
gegeben. Das liisst sich wohl horcn. Ob dabei die Tierparke 
der Perser in Betracht kiimen, ist mir nicht .so wahrscheinlich 
wie ihm. 

Lcider fehlen uns allc Mittelglieder. Hiitten wir von 
Sammlungen aramiiischer Sprichwbrter und Fabeln mehr 
noch als einigediirftige Reste, so fanden wir darin vielleicht 
etwas, das uns iiber diese P'rage Licht gewiihren konnte ’. 

0 

“und Ibrwerb der.^^^and (diirch Handarbeit) ist durciiaus koine Schande’' 
(XDA/G, xxxiv, 670). lieilriufig benicriit, halxai nachher die hbher gobil- 
deten griechischen Sladlur, die auf den Sdi'ava-n^ tief tierabsahen, diesen 
Worten des alten Bauernpoeten schwerlieh beigestimmt. 

‘ Jener ist Aesop 9 (Halm), (dieser ist cb. 5 .wiedergegeben. 

- Die Kiinstler, die das Ldwentor in Mycenae erbauten, werden aller- 
dings noch Lowen in ihrer Ileimat gesehen haben, aber wie viol alter ist 
dercn Zeit als die der griechischeii Poesie, und wie wenig Verbindungen diir- 
fen wir zwischen der inyccnischen und der grieehischen Cultur annehmen ! 

^ laden Paroemiogrtt/}/ii iiraeci\ ii, p. 503 wild /urn Spridnwort Aewp Tryr 
Tpt;(a, 01/09 rov j^iov erzahlt, die Karthager batten einen Lowensaugling 
gefangen, gezahmt, und durch fur Lowen ungewdhnliche Nahrung so woit 
gebrachl, dass er als I.asttier w^e ein lOsel durch die Stadt gehen rnusste ; 
dann batten sie \]\x\ aber wegen der Unnatiirlichkeit (wapavofAia) getdtet, 
da er ja von Mans aus^^ein Tvpawos und iiur durch Ungliick ein t8ui5n79 ware. 
Ob in di(\sc albcrne Geschichte, die noch dazu gar nicht zu dem Sprich- 
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Wir haben aber noch ein ahnliches Gleichniss, worin an 
der Stelle des Lowcn der Wolf steht. Junge \Vdife sind ja 
wirklich zahmbar\ doch ma^ es vorkommen, dassein solcher 
“ Hauswolt" unter tJmstanden trotzdem ein Scliaf zerreisst 
und frisst. Hier scheint also cine Umbildung des Jilten aivo? 
vorzulicgen. Das Epigramm, Ant hoi. Pal. ix, 42, leider ein 
ahia-TTOTov, lasst das i^chaf, diircli dessen Milch der kleine 
Wolf aufg^futtcrt wird, selbst reden: 


Tov kvKov ef iSiojv fia^oov Tpe<j>o} ovk lOeXovora, 
dWtt yx’ avayKa^et TToi/iei/o? a.<j>po(TvvT]. 
avgrjUELf; a vrr €fxov /car efiov rraki urjpLon ecrrat- 
^ -q xdpis dkkd^ai rr]v (f>v<Tio ov Svoarai, 

VoQ den cntsprechendcn arabischen V'ersen keiine icli 
drei Texte : den in den von Ibrahim ibn 

Mubammed al-Baihaqi, gcschricbeti zwischen 9O1S und 932 
(eel. Schwally).i32 ; den in den ctvvjis alteren, fal.schlich dern 

Gahiz (t S69) ZLigcschriebenen (ed, van 

Vloten) 40 ; und den von Dainin in seinem 1371 geschrie- 
benen Tierbuch p.v. (in der Ausg. Bulaq 1284) '> 4^^- 


den Ahmed ibn Husain al-Hai*liaqi entnom- 

menen. Der letztere, den wir den jiingcren Haihaqi* nennen 
wollen, b(*ruft sich fiir die V^erse auf den beriihinten alten 
Philologen A.sma'i (1831), der sie aus Arabien milgebracht 
babe. Dabei ist etwas vcrdachtig, dass er das in ihnen 
erzahlte Ereigniss wirklich erlebt 

die Verse von Arabern gehort babe, ist damit nicht ausgc 
■schlo.ssen. VV'ir kommen bald auf Aehnliches zuriick. Und 


dieser fiir tins spiitest bezeug;te Text, der bei T)amirt, ist im 
Gahzen der beste, und es wird geniigen, dass ich ihn ohne 



wort passt, durch irgend welche Vermittclungon dit; Aufzichung des jungen 
Ldwen aus dem Gleichni.ss des Aeschylus geraten sei, inag dahin stehen. 
Die wirkliche IJedeulung des Sprichworts kann doch wolil mir scin: ‘‘ein 
Monsch der sich* im Aeusseren als ein lAiw'e, iin 1 .ebon aber als ein Esel zeigt.” 

' Urchin, Tierlebm^, ii, zSflf. 

" Die boiden BaihaqI brauchen nicht /.u eincr Familie zu gehdren ; der 
Name bosagt nur, dass sie aus der Stadt Bajhaq sind. 

•' Zwei dieser Verse in Sa'di’s Gulistan, i, 4 (ed. Sprengar, p. 29) kommen 
hier nicht in Betracht. Ich wiirde mfch iibrigens nicht wundern, wenn sich 
die V erse aiich noch in andern uns erhaltencn arabischen Werken fanden. 
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J 9 * 

i^J LJLjL^ ^ WxJtokvd^ y^jJU 

r 

j Hicof^ •'^ 

s^jji Jl^t ^J\ JlJt 4>oi ^ C-oJ^ifr 

** f 0 J 

^r'tfJ'i)' !ve* O^ *>* 

Du hast mein Schafchun zcrrissen* und mein Herz betriibt, wahrend du 
doch ein Pflegling unsers Schafes warst. , 

Mit seiner Milch wurdest du erniihrt und unter tins aufgezogen : wer hat 
dir denn mitgeteilt, dass dein Vater ein Wolf war? 

Wenn die Natur .schlecht ist, so hilft daVxd nichts der Wohlgesittete. 

Man beachte da-n/dhi/a docet am Schluss der griechischen 
wic der arabisclien Verse. In welchem lilterari.schen Zai- 
sammenhange die einen mit den andern stehn, md/:hte ich 
nicht entscheiden, aber dass sie nicht ganz selbstiindig sind 
ist doch so gut wie sicher, und es ist auch durchaus wahr- 
scheinlich, dass wir in ihnen eine Umbildung des Ldvven- 
gleichnisscs haben. F itr desscn Heimat wird damit allcrdings 
nichts bestimmtes erreicht, denn der griechische Epigram- 
matiker kann die Geschichte vom Wolf t;benso gut in Europa 
wie in Aegj pten, Syrien. Mesopotamien' oder Babylonien 
kennen gelernt haben. Und seine Zeit ist ganz unsicher. 
Die arabische Verse sind wohl aus dem 8'"' Jahrhundert, da 
schon ihre Nachbildung (von der Hyane) aller Wahrschein- 
lichkeit nach in dieses gehbrt (s. unten S. 379). 

Jiinger als alle diese Texte ist aber, wenn nicht alles 
triigt, der hebniische im Ja/qut Shim'om yeAwhuwdcxi), 
cap. 523, aus dem D'^linn aufgenommen. Denn 
die hochste i^utoritiit auf diesem Gebiet, Zun^% halt dies 
Werk, aus dem nur noch Fragmentc, eb'eii im Ja/qfU,^ er- 
halten sind, fiir spiiter als das xn DniaiH hSn. dessen Ab- 
fassung er etwa urns Jahif 900 ansetzt. Dieser Fext lautet 
nach der ed. princeps ; 

nxT W nnx *tij xxto riyn nyinS 

'X mix nx-ii m^xSib xn D’lyn p ip'Jib rtmi v^^y 
yfitr x‘7’1 jx^’S nSpn xn' xW vSy Dinn vh mix ann h 


^ Eigjtntlich, “ ihm don Bauch aufgerissen.” 
" Gottesdiaistliche Vortriige der Juden^^ 265. 
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'jTi'iox vh 'S 'X iVdixi ‘'nj ’limni nxin n'n |V3 vSx 

^Dinn Sx 'ih 

' \ . * 

Ein Gleichniss von eineni Hirten, der sein Vich in cimmi AValde 

weidcte. Der fand ein Wolfjunges, erbarinte slch seiner iind sAvigte es mil 
Ziegenniilch. Da kani sein Camcrad^, sah ihn iind sprach zu ihin : “tote 
es ; du sollst kein JV 1 itleid nyt ihm haben, sons! mbchte cs dem Vic-h Schaden 
zufiigen.’’ Allein er hdrtc nicht auf ihn. Als dor Wolf aber gross geworden 
war, sah cr da ein Lamm, so tdtete er es, (sah er) cinen ILjck, so Trass er 
ihn. Da sprach jener : “ hab’ ich dir nicht gesagt : habe kein Mitleid ? ” 

Der oben genannte jiingere Baihaqi giebt nncli DanViri 
s.v. (Ausg. liulaq 1284) ii, 90 an, class Abu ‘Obaida 
(t%gegen 825) deni Yunus ibn Habib (t778) auf die Frage 

j ^ 

nach d(:*m Ursprung der .sprichwbrtlichen Redensart 

“wie der, welcher der Umm *Amir (d. i. der Hyane)* 
seiften Schutz gewiilirt,” eine Geschichte erziihlt habe, die, 
sich also, gleich der auf Asma‘i ziiViickgefiihrten, auf zvvei 
hochbc^ruhinte Philologcii stiitzen soli. Ihr Inhalt ist fol- 
gender: Eine von einerjagdgesellschaft verfolgto Hyane floh 
ins Zelt eines Bedninen, und clieser nahni sie als seinen Cast in 
seinen Schutz und drohte den Verfolgern mit Waffengevvall, 
wcnn sie den nicht ancrkanntcn. Als sich diese daher zuriick- 
gezogen hatten, gal) er der Hyane zur Erholung sowohl 
Kameelmilch wie Wasser'\ Als er aber einschlief, sprang 
sie auf ihn los, riss ihm don Leib auf, trank sein Blut, 

’ So ; ob der 'Text ganz in Ordnung, ist mir nicht recht sicher. 

“ Dr Chnsburger erklartc mir richtig das Dinjl aus dessen jnchr- 
fuchen Vorkommen \n den vStclIen des Deiiteronomiuni»; auf welche das 

Gleichniss bezogen wird. D’inn Sclilusse zeigt den iiblichcn Pro- 

hibitivausdruck. — Ich verdankedie Kenntniss dieser Stelle meincin lueunde 
S. Landauer, der mir sghriei), das‘^ Dr Hofovitz in breslau sie sich cinmal 
bci der Lectiiredes Gu/isfan (s. oben S. 377) notiert habe. I)i Ginsburger 
hatte die Giite, niich die mir von Landauer angegebene Stelle in dem der 
Strassburger Bibliothck gchorenden Exemplar der ed. princeps des JalqiU 
einsehen zu lasscn. 

^ Das ist abch wohl die Bedeiitung. Vrgl. das ini Syrischen ganz 
gewohnliche cnLo » “sein Namensgonosse.’^ Oder ist es “der Herr 

seines (ieschaftes/^ d. h. der Besitzer der Herde ? 

^ Im Arabischen haben manche Tiere n^iben ihren eigcntlichen Namen 
auch solche mit Abu^ “ Vater,’' oder Vmm^ “ Mutter,'’^ zjusammengesetzte 
Namen, wie das bei den Menschen Sitte war und ist (s.g. Kioiya), 

Wasser ist in den Wiistenlandern ein koslbares Getrank ! 
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verschlang seine Eingcvveide und lief dann fort. Aber ein 
Vetter des U mgebrachten, der bald darauf ins Zelt trat und 
seinen Zustand sowie dessen IJrsache^erkannte, verfolgte 
die Hyline, totete sie und niachte die unten folgenden 
Verse. — Es ist nun wohl denkbar, dass die beiden Philologcn 
diese I'^erse wirklich gekannt haben, zumal wir keinen genii- 
gendeii Grund haben, die Angabe zu bezweifeln, dass der 
Chalif Ma’mun (813-833) den erstcn derselbeii eintnal 
citicrthabe (Baihaqi, ed. Schwally, 180), -.xh&x Erzak/iin^ 
darf man ihnen eben so wenig zutrauen vvie dem Asma'idie 
Wolfsgeschichte. Passen doch die Verse schon durchaus 
nicht in den Mund des Riichers. Von diesem und von der 

Rache uberhaiipt sagt denn der als Quelle von Ps. Gahiz 40 
und dem iilteren Baihaqi 132' angefiihrte .Sufyhn (ibn 
‘Uyaina "GSiq) auch gar nichts. Er giebt sonsi dieselbe 
Geschichto, jcdoch mit einigen 7\banderungen. So ist vler 
torichte Gastgeber ein 'alter Mann (den wir uns vielleicht 
wegen seiner Altersschwache eher als Angrilfsziel der Hyane 
denken sollten). iir ernahrt das magere Tier iLingere Zeit, 
bis dieses, dadurch zur Vollkraft gelangt, ‘den .Schlafcnden 
anfiillt und umbringt. Die Verse werden da einfach einem 
Anonymus “dem Dichter” zugeschrieben. Aber auf jeden 
Fall ist die Pirzahlung, wie so oft, auch hier erst aus den 
Versen entstanden, und sie sind wieder erst zur lirklarung 
der sprichwortlichen Reden.sart gemacht worden, und zwar 
so unpassend, wie das liei der Deutung von Sprichwortern 
nicht selten geschieht. Kein Beduine wiirde je eine I lyane 
in sein Zelt oder iiberhaupt in seinen Schutz aufnehmen, 
noch wiirde ertie Hyane in ein Zelt Hiehen. Die’ Redensart 
bcdeutet; “ wenn jemand einem unzuvcrlassigen Mensciien 
vollstandigcn Schutz gewahrt, so dass er ihn gegen jede 
gewaltsame Antastung srcher stellen oder schlimmstenfalls 
wie seine niichsten Blutsgenossen 'rachen muss, dann ist er 
so unverstandig wie einer, der eine Hyane aufnahme.” 
Vielleicht geht das sogar urspriinglich nur auf die Veriicht- 
lichkeit des feigen Raubtiers und des mit ihm Verglichenen 
Menschen, nicht auf deren Gefiihrlichkeit. Der Fall ist als 
rein hypothetisch, in Wirklichkeit undenkbar aufgefasst. 
Die Verse nehmen das kber schon anders. Die Erzahlung 

^ r 

* Bei ihm kommt der erste Vers auch i8o vor. 
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ist das Letzte in dieser Reihe. Auch von jenen habe ich jc 
einen Text aus den oben genannten drei Werken vor mir, 
halte aber wieder fiir unnotig, die Varianten anzufiihren bis 
auf eine, welche den Sinn betrifft, Ich gebe auch hier' dj^n 
Text Damirfs : 


^ 0^3 

-316“ V— <0 nm LyJU^t^ 

t •f O ^ ^ ^ ^ b > 


Clnd wer Unwiirdigen Wohltaten erweist, dem geht's wie dcin, wcdclici 
dc-f Umm *Amir Schulz gcwiihrte. 

lir bewirtelo sic, als sic seine Nahe als Schiitzling aufgesucht hatte'S langc 
mil der reichlichcn Milch seiner Milchkamecle 

Uhd sattigte sic aber als sic ganz voll gewordcn war, zerriss sie ihn in it 
Zahncn iind Krallen. 

Sag’ also den Wohltatcrn : ‘‘das ist dcr Lohn dcsscn, der cincm Uiiwiir- 
digen andauernd wohltut” 


Diese Verse, •clie ja auch mit einem Jabula docet enden, 
sii)d doch gewiss denen Uber den Wolf nachget)ildet, wie sie 

denn auch bei Ps. Gahi? und dem altereii Baihaqi zusam- 
menstehn. vSo hatten wir auch hier eine schwache Verbin- 
dung mit dem im Chorlicd des Aeschylus ausgefiihrten 
Gleichniss vom L.owen. 


' So bcsscr als das von den liandschriften gcgebcnc 
^ Ps. Gahiz 

VrgLChansa (Beirut 1888)35, 7 vom l^dwcm^Uiil^ JU-jJl 

^ Also nach dem besseren Text kommt die Hyane wenigstens nicht in 
die Wohnung, sondern begniigt sich mit dcr Niihe des Mcnschcn. Gie 
Lesart des Ps. Gahiz kat dagegen : “als Me sich in scinem Tor gelagcrt 
hatte.’’ • 


Strassburg, Febrnar 1920. 


I'a. Noi^dkke. 
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Tii. Noldekk 


Nachtrag. 

Freund Ivandauer machte mtch noch aufmerksam auf 
eine. Stelle des Wayiqra Rabba, 19 (g^egen Ende), die, wie 
icn darauf gefunden habe, auch in Levy’s Wortcrbuch s.v. 
*TIJ angefuhrt wird : 

nD3 nnN nh jr'a 

Ein gutes Junges von einem schlechten Hunde zieh 
nicht auf ; wie viel weniger ein schlechtes Junges von einem 
schlechten Hunde.” Landauer mdchte in der ersten Halite 
dieser Stelle einen Auslaufer des alten Gleichnisses sehen, 
in der zweiten die Anwenduno* auf einen besonderen E^all. 



THE SABIANS 

* 

In his learned work. Die Ssabier und der 'Ssabisnms 
(1856), Chwolson has collected most of what Arab sources 
offer us in illustration, of this kind of religion, and with great 
lucidity elicited the principal lines of its development as 
"read by him. His work has been more than fundamental 
and his points of view are still upon the whole accepted by 
students of the subject. His results may be stated briedy in 
the following items: 

» (1) According to the Refutation of Heresies, which was 
thougbf in Chwolson’s time to derive from Origene:s, but 
which is now ascribed to Hippolytus (ob. 235), a man named 
’HX)(ao-at came from Parthia with a book that had been 
revealed by an angel, and gave it to a man named 'S.o^iai. 
This name implies the sect of the Sabians who are identical 
with the Mandaeaiis (Chwolson has JVlendaiten). 

(2) About this sect the Fihrist says : “In the .swampy 
regions about Wasit and Basra is found a» sect 
‘those who wash themselves,’ whose founder was called 

aJi, i.e. el Hasaih (Pdhasaih).” 

(3) These .Sjlbians ( = Mandaeans = Elchasaeans) are 

identical with mentioned Sur. 2, 59, 5, 73, 22, 17. 

As Norbcrg and Michaelis have surmised, this name derives 
I’rom the Aramaic yi'S : to dip, baptize. 

(4) Out of their circle arose the Manichaeans, Mam’s 
■father Tultaq (Chwolson: P'onnaq) having fettled among 
tlu;m while his wife was pregnant. 

(5) According to the Fihrist the Harranians adopted the 
name “Sabians” in the year 830 pnder Ma’rnun in order to 
be acknowledged ^as one of the recognized religious com- 
munities of Islam. As the stars played a very great part in 
their religion, “Sabians” came to be a name for star- worship- 
pers, and later on for heathens generally. 

The first two items depend on the passage in the Fihrist. 
It runs thus : “ Al-mugtasila. These people live in great 
numbers in the regions of the swaryips ; they are the Sabians 
of the swamps. They profess that people are to wash them- 
selves, and everything they eat. Their hea*d is called )l, 
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and it is he who founded their religion. He maintains that 
the two principles of existence are the male and the female, 
and that the herbs belong to the male principle, whilst the 
mistletoe belongs to the female,' the trees being its roots. 
They have some detestable axioms that can only be called 
nonsense. He(^ had a disciple named Sham‘un. They 
(the miiglasi/a) agreed with the Manjchaeans with regard 
to the two principles, but otherwise their religions differ. 
Among them are some who worship the stars up to the 
pre.sent day ” [Fihrist, ed. Fluegel, p. 

Further the Fihrist says about the nmgtasila : “ Mani’s 
father Futtaq visited a heathen temple. A voice told him to 
abstain from meat, wine, and marriage, and this was repeated 
several times. And when F'uttaq had learnt this, Ik,* joined 
some people who lived in the regions of Dastumisan, and 
who are called al-mugtasila-, and in those regions and the 
swampy districts the repinant of them live I’.p to our days. 
And they embraced the creed {,^ju>) that F'uttaq was 
ordered to adopt” (p. Dastumisan is just the region 

about Wasit, Ilasra, and Ahwiiz (Yaqut ir, ovt). Thus the 
nmgtasila were ascetics like the Manichaeaiis. Characteristic 
of them was the prohibition against marriage and the use 'of 
meat and wine; washings of themselves and their food; 
worship of the celestial bodies ; and speculations about the 
male and female principles. But of the Mandaeans, who are 
known from their own literature, we know that they set 
marriage high, and that they ate meat, whereas we know 
nothing at all about the above-mentioned speculations. Thus 
they have only the washings in common with thet mug/asila, 
but this is a practice found with many gnostic sects. The 
identification of the Mandaeans and the mugtasila must 
therefore be given up, as has been already shown by Noldeke 
{Gott. gel. Anz. 1869, i, 484 ff.; cf. Brandt, Elchasai, 
Leipzig, 1912, pp. 1 4 1-144). 

But the same is true of the identification with the 
Klchasaeans. The Elchasaeans cannot be Mapdaeans. As 
shown by Pallis in his Danish work on the Mandaeans 
(1920), these worshipped the fire, which is an evil element 
with the Fllchasaeans, i^nd they cannot be identical with 
the mngtasiila,^ as they do not prohibit marriage. In his work 
on Elchasai Brandt has in fact given up this identification, 
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but he still maintains that the miiglasila bear the name of the 
Elchasaeans, which they arc then supposed to assumed 
later on in history. Even this link must be broken. The name 
Elchasaeans is written in different ways : the various forms 
are quoted by Brandt. Hippolytus writes Epi- 

phanius ’HX,£at; the adherents he calls ’EA./<ecraiot; according 
to Eusebius, Origenes calls them ’KX/fctraiVai. None of these 
forms, no rhore than the Semitic form found with Theodor bar 
Khuni, ’Elkasa or 'Elkesa (Pognon, Inscriplions viandciites 
des coupes de Khonabir{^\%f)%), pp. 122, 3), can give the Arabic 
ft)rm or as it is also written Brandt sees the 

difficulty of the identification {op. laud. p. 8), and yet he 
insists on it (p. 146), although he is also aw.are that the two 
sects h'Ave re;ally nothing in common. Such has been the 
influence of Chwolson’s hypothesis. It is stated as a fact in 
most works touching these questions. 

The Maiidaeans and the nntglasila are thus two different 
sects, and the Elcha.saeans are identical with neitlier of them. 
Concerning the ningtasila we learn from t\\ti P'l/trisl that the 
Manichaeans rost> out of their ranks, and agre^id with them 
in fht^ fundamental principles. The few characteristics stated 
about them seem also to connect them closely with the 
Manichaeans. Now we arc told in other sources that Mani 
got his doctrines from the Daisanites, and differed only 
little from them (Shahrastani, ed. Cureton, se(|., transl. 
Haarbriicker, r, 296). This statement is supplemented liy 
the Fihr'isf s telling us that the Daisanites lived in the 
.swampy districts, which have been refernid to as the home 
of the nmgiasila. It is therefore probable \\\?X'al-muptasila 
were a sect closely related to the Daisanites. This is the 
more probable, as, according' to the P'ihrist (p. rrA, seq.) the 
Daisanites were divided into several sects. 

Of Bar Daisiin we do’ not know much positively, but his 
adherents .seem to have had a certain importance. They are 
mentioned together with the Marcionites and the Mani- 
chaeans as h?;retic.s, anti Ivphraim the Syrian wrote against 
them. I'he above-mentioned Pheotlor bar Khuni tells us 
that Bardaisan like Valentinos professes that there are 300 
male and female worlds begotten 6y the fathpr of all [op. 
laud. pp. 1 16, 169). Phis agrets with the speculations of the 
mugtasila. Like the Christians, the Muslim historians mention 


n. j'. V. 
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Bardaisan together with the Marcionites and the Mani- 
chaeans. Alf BirunI says, “ Ibn Daisan and Marqiun be- 
longed to those who believtid in and listened to the words of 
‘Isa, and they took part of this, and part of what they heard 
from Zaradusht, and from both these creeds they each 
invented a religion which embraced the profession 

of the eternity of the two fundamental principles ; and each 
of them issued a gospel ascribed to the Mc.'isiah, and 
declared everything else to be false. And Ibn Daisan be- 
lieved that the light of God had come to live in his heart. 
Yet the difference is not so great as to remove them and 
their followers from the Christian community, and their 
gospels are not in all respects different from that of the 
Christians ; but in both are found additions and omissions ; 
only God knows” (Chronol. orient. Volker, ed. Sachau, p. v. v, 
712). In another place he also says something like this 
about Marcion, Ibn Daiciin, and Mani (p. rrj p 12). 

Thus these sects point out the Messiah as their founder. 
Would it be a too daring hypothesis on these grounds to read 
the difficult name in the Fihrisi While BirunI says 

that Daisani'ces, Marcionites and Manicha(!ans founded 
their creeds upon the Messiah, thereby giving another 
picture of him than the Christians, the Fihrist would then 
say that this sect gives its founder the name of Messiah. 
His di.sciple Sham‘un might then be Simon Magus. I'hese 
suggestions are however of less imjiortance here. T he main 
point is that n\atters are much more complicated than sup- 
posed by Chwolsoii. The Mandaeans are only one of the 
many .sects shat tlourished in Mesopotamia at that time, 
and they are not even among the gnostics mentioned in 
the Fihrist. 

But in this way the whole betsis for the identification of 
the SM>ians of the Koran with the Mandaeans crumbles 
away ; for nothing suggests that this sect was of any special 
importance in Western Arabia, are mentioned in the 

Koran together with Jews and Christians (s, 59, 5, 73) 
and Magians (22, 17), as people who believe in God. Before 
the time of Mohammed the word must have had a meaning 
that connects it closely* with his doctrines — otherwise he 
would not be ablp to use it in this way. T he Prophet himself 

A 

is called a Silbian, and t{-« is used about those who go over 
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to Islam (Ibn llisham, eel. Wustenfeld, ert, 9, 14, 19; 
Buharl, ed. Krehl, i, 9, 20; 'v, 5;ii, xw, 17; 19; xkk, i, 

etc., see ahoWc\\hs^usen,Jifs/earab.//ezd., 2 ed.pp. 236seq.). 

Sprenger identified the Sabians witli the I.lanifs, and 
everything seems to show that he was right. They too are 
people who believe in God, neither Jews nor Christians ; 
the nearest model fo:< the believers, as Abraham himself was 
haul/ {Sur. 2, 129, 3, 60, 89, lo, 105, 30, 29, etc.; cf. Ibn 
Hisham, “ii", ii; Buhari, i, 61). A so strongly empha- 
sized religious community could not fail to be mentioned in 
the three places where are mentioned. 

^ The etymology of is dubious. The explanation of 
the Arab philologist.s, “ to go over from one religion to 
anothcj*,” is founded on the Koran and tells us nothing. 
Since the appearance of Chwolson’s work the European 
philologists generally derive it from the Aramaic : this we 

have in in the meaning, “ to dye” ; but is supposed 
to derive trom the meaning, “to dip, baptizoi,” which would 
correspond to the Aramaic u.sage. But in that case we .should 
expect a form derived from the reflexive, as is always 
intransitive, ‘‘become a Sabian.” Sabi’un is derived from the 
verbal form; it cannot be derived from sebTayyCx, which is, by 
theway, never found. Possiblyit might be related to the Syrian 
.fba, “to want, to be glad or grateful, assensit'’ But we shall 
not get far along these lines. For the present we must bear 
in mind that saht Un and hanlj are used about a creed related 
to Jews and Christians, and yet different from them. 

As we ..have .seen, the author of the FiliKist used the 
word “.Sabians” about a gnostic community, which he called 
“the .Sabians of the Swamps.” This implies that there are also 
other Sabians. li^pecially he dw«;lls upon the I larranians, 
but several others are uientioned by the Islamic authors. 
Chwokson has collected these records with great diligence, 
but he arranges them chronologically according to their 
authorities, ;yid in this way he gives a false idea of the age 
of the sources ; — it was before the days of hadit criticism. 
All the sources date from the 10th century a.d. 

One of the oldest is Mas‘tidi. He mentions the follow- 
ing kinds of .Sabians in the TaJlbih {Bibiiotheca Geo- 
gniphortim Arab., ed. dc (joeje, viii) : 

(t) The kings of Rimi belonged to and 


2 5-- 2 
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before they became Christians (1, 4; 17). Oaisar Filip- 

pos (Arabs) tvent over to Christianity, and left the creeds 
of the Sabians, which he had hitherto eml^raced 5 seq.). 
Julianas was secretly a Sabian. When he became emperor, 
he apostatized from Christianity, destroyed the churches, 
re-erected the statues which the Sabians put up as images 
of the highest substances and the celestial bodies, and he 
punished with death those who did not come back to 
And those who came back to alAj-iaJl began to throw incense 
(oM = on the fire and to eat of the sacrificial victims 

of .lEiaJI and the like (»‘ », 9-15). 

(2) The Sabians of the Egyptians, who honour Hermes 
and Agathodaimon as their propliets, and whose remnanfs 
in this time are the Sabians of the Harranians (v', 20; 

(3) The followers of Zaradusht formerly embraced the 
creed of the Hanifs, i.e. file Sabians, which wAs pn'ached by 
Budasp to '['ahmurat (1 • , 15 sqq.). 

(4) In one place Mas'udi speaks about the different views 
of the intelligible world, and here he menliions the Indians 
and the ancitmt astrologers and the adherents of the; two 
principles, and the corresponding allegorists of our days, and 
the Hanifs and Chaldaeans, i.e. Babylonians, whose remnants 
at the present day live in the swampy districts between 
Wiisit and Basra in some villages there, and who turn to the 
North pole and the polar star in prayer: and 3?:, 2.11 i.e. the 
Sabians of China and others, who follow the doctrines of 
Budasp ; and the common Greeks, who turn to the East 
in prayer ; and the Sabians of the Egyptians, whose remnants 
in our days are the .Sabians o*f the I.Iarranians, and who 
turn to the South in prayer ; — it is their (/id/a, and they turn 
their backs to the North,* and they abstain from much food 
which the .Sabians of the Greeks ate (p. 

This statement harmonizes with that given by MasTidi 
in his Muriig al-dahab (ed. Barbier de Meynard, i, 73 : n, i r 1 ; 
III, 348 : IV, 44 seq.). The oth(;r authors of the Soth century 
quoted by Chwolson agree with this. Amongst these we shall 
only mention Lstahri, who says that the Sabians had built the 
great mosque^ of Damascfis (AV/i/. geogr. i, 1 • , 3), a statement 
which is also found in other authors (see (diwolson, i, 4S9). 
1 o the .sources quoted by Chwolson may be added al-Bi'rfmi. 
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Like Masu'cli he mentions Sabians from Central Asia, in- 
fluenced by Budasp and the f;Iarranians(SHcha9’s ed. pp. r • t- 
r • V But the real, Sabians arc “ those who were left of the 
captives in Babylon, who •w’ere carried there from Jerusakmi 
by Buhtunussar. When they had stayed for sorne'time in the 
country and grown accustomed to the land of Babylon, they 
did not want to goJjack to Syria, but preferred slaying in 
Babylon,’ and they did not adhere to their religion, but 
listened to the doctrines of the Magians and adopted 
some of them, d'heir religion became; a mixture of that of 
the Magians aiul Judaism, as was the case with some of 
those who were carried from Babylon to Syria, namely those 
who are called Samaritans. Most of th(;se arc found in tlie 
district of ‘Iraq, and they are the real Sabians. They live 
scattered, not in a body, and they are not found in countries 
to'which they specially belong, asojiposed to other countries. 
’I'o this may be add(.d that they do hot agree upon any single 

confession inasmuch as {read their religion 

is not leased ujjo^n a firm pillar, either revelation or inspira- 
tion, or the like. They derive their origin f/om linosh b. 
;^iit b. Adam. The name is also used about the l.larranians, 
who are the remains of people belonging to the ancient 
western religion, having parted from it when the Greek 
Romans had become Christians. And they' derive their 
origin from Agathodaimon and Hermes and Waits and 
Mabii and Siwar, and they profess their prophethood, and 
the prophetlnwd of similar men among the wise. This name 
is better known as a designation for them than for others, 
thpugh they were not called so until the reign of the ‘Ab- 
basides in the year 228/830, in order that they might be 
included among^. the community, of those from w'hom the 
name was taken, and to. whom protection {iljji) w'as given. 
Formerly they were called Hanifs, and Idolaters, and Har- 
rauians” (p. r t cf. r ■ 1). 1 11 another place Biruni says about 
the Manichaeans that in his days they live in great numbers 
outside the area of Islam, among the Turks, in China, and 
in India, but in Islam only .scattered, e.xcept in Samarqand, 
where they are called Sabians (p. * • '). 

None of these authors uses “Sabians” as d special name 
of a single, definite sect. It is a common name of a number 
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of sects that are scattered about the countries. Even the 
Mesopotamig^n .Sabians, who are supposed to be the original 
ones, do not form a single sect, but a .number of sects — 
“Sabian” is a word (or gnostic. When Birunl believes that 
they owe* their origin to a mixture of Judaism and the 
religion of the Magians, this is certainly an imperfect, but 
still a quite intelligible view of the origin of gnosticism. 
Gnosticism is a collective designation of those' forms of 
religion into*which the religions of antiquity developed. A 
characteristic feature of it is dualism, the craving for the 
relca.se of the soul from this evil world to a higher world, to 
which it belongs. What is said about the f ireek emperors is 
quite consistent with hi.story. Julian was a gnostic, namely *a 
Neoplatonist, and it is (juite intelligible that Buddhiiim with 
its ascetic tendency and craving for release may be reckoned 
in this category. When the Harranians are thought to ,be 
connected with Egypt, tbis is also correct, as shown by the 
Hermes literature. The w'ord “.Sabians” comprises all forms 
of gnosticism, both the one that had quite given up the old 
worship, and the one that like Julian’s embraced most of the 
old forms. Therefore the word is synonymous with the 
designation * 

Hanif cannot very well be anything but the Syrian 
hanfa, heathen. This word isased to translate ''EXA.T^i'es, John 
vii. 35 ; Acts xviii. 4, 1 7, etc. (vid. Payne Smith, s.v.). In the 
same way the Arabic «■>«>■ is used about heathens, c.g. about 
the Philistines against whom Saul and David fought (Ya'Vpibi, 
cd. Houtsma, 1, 4 infra-, »r, 3 infra-, cf. Buhl, En- 

cyclo-paedia ofJs/am, s.v.). But in the days of Lslam the old 
paganism had disappeared, ami was only found in some 
form or other as gnosticism — in the widest meaning of this 
word'. The words hanif and Eabian .stand thus in the 
same relation as “Hellenistic” and.“gnostic” in our usage. 
We have seen that Mas‘udi uses the two words quite 
synonymously. 

Can this be owing to the fact that the Hanranians had 
fraudulently usurped the name of .Sabians, as Chwolson 
bedieved ? Chwolson’s view a.ssumes that “ .Sabians” originally 
designates a single community, the Mandaeans, but we have 

‘ also tcllf us that the Phili5>tines were and worshippers of 

the celestial bodies — like all Hellenistic heathens. 
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seen that we do not find it in this sense, but only as a more 
comprehensive term for gnostic sects, to which of course the 
Mandaeansalso belonged. I'lius the Harranians’ adoption of 
the name is not a forgery. 'They were fully entitk^d to Jidppt 
a name that was used about kindred communitios, as when 
a community that had formerly been called Hellenistic would 
call itself gnostic. 

If we' suppose that this was already the meaning of 
“Sabian” and ‘‘ blanlf” in the tinte of Mohamme.d, the various 
statements of the Koran become intelligible. That Moham- 
med was under gnostic influence appears, among other 
things, from his docetic view of Christ (.Sur. 4, 156). It is 
An all but obvious conclusion that the llanifs whom he sets 
up as 4 model, and who are also called were the repre- 

sentatives of .some kind of gnosticism, which maintains that 
m^n is to seek ‘^nd not a form of religion that 

differs from J udaism and Christianky, but yet is closely allied 
to both. At any rate it must have been strictly monotheistic, 
and most likely it has supplied the Prophet with the subjects, 
of many Prophejtic legends. 

« 
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TH,E GENEALOGIES OF FAKHR-UD-DIN, 

'' . mubArak shah 


In the year 1912 Mr A. G. Ellis' purchased from Messrs 
Quaritch in London a Persian MS in large octav'o size and 
comprising 1.25 folios in elegant nesfa‘ifg writing on thick 
yellowish paper. The MS dates from about the fifteenth 
century, and was presumably bound at about the end of the 
eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth century for a 
PLiropean who stamped on the back the title " Iht hr UnsahS' 
On a llyleaf probably contemporary with the present ^linding 
of the Ms there is a note written by a Persian which, while 
it contains much that is true, is at the same time misleadiijg. 
The following is a transkition of this note : - 

‘‘ I'lie Kitdb-i Bahr-i A?isdb was compiled in twelve years at (jhaznin by 
Mubarak Shah * Siddiqi, known as Fakhr-Miidir, who desired to lay it before 
Sultan Shihab-ud-l)i'n ( jliiiri in l^ahore : l)UL owing to the de])arture of the 
Sultan for (iha/n^p (which ho had made his Capital), !ii“vd to the murder of 
the Sultan on the way thither at a place called I )amyak, this could not be 
done. As soon as Sultan Qiitb-ud-Din Abllcg hoard of the nows of the 
Sultan’s murder he marched from Delhi to Lahore, and by the intermediary 
of the famous general Asad-ud-Daw'lali, Savyid ar-Rijal Ulugh Dad Reg 
‘AH Muhammad Abu’l-Hasan, the work was laid before Sultan Qul;b-ud-Din, 
wIkj duly commended it, and ordered his scribe to prepare a very line and 
rare copy in nestaUuf ow Wash' pai)er. 

Now it would seem from the style of writing of the Kalib that this [MS ] 
is the selfsame copy which was written by the command of Sultan Qutb-ud- 

J)in for the Royal Library : and (iod knows best whether this is correct.” 

• 

The writer of the Persian fiote displays bis ignorance 
when he says the copy made for Qutb-ud- Din’s Royal Library 
was written in tiestaHiq, for in 1206 A. p. this form of writing 
had not yet been invented : and, seeing that Mr Ellis’ MS 
is written in an elegant nestaHiq, it cannot bt; the copy 
referred to. 

^ I take this opportunity of exprcs.sing my grateful thanks to Mr Ellis 
for lending me this MS and giving me an opportunity of studying its 
contents. 

“ 'Fhe author of the Arabic^ I/istory of Gnjardt tells us that Alubdrak 
Shah was a title cbnferred on the Head Earrash. A Farrash with this title 
is mentioned in the J^abaqdt-i-Ndsiri (see Raverty’s 'i'rans. [>. 659). 
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Now with regard to the identity of this work and its 
author, the references I found in other histories w^ere not 
quite convincing, aqd it seemed at first as if it w’cre a question 
of mere coincidence. ^ ^ / 

Let me quote these two references : * 

(j) Ibn-iil-Athir mentions among the various occurrences of the year 
A.H. 602 that this ye;^ in the month of Shavvwal died Kaklir’ud-Dfn 
Mubarak Shah ibn Abn’l-Hasan al-Marv-ur-Rudhi, who wrote good poetry 
in Persian and Arabic. He was held in great esteem by Ghiyas-ud-Din the 
Great, lord of Ghazna, Herat and other towns. He owned a guest-house in 
which there were books and chess boards. 'I'here the learned j)CTUsed the 
books and the ignorant played chess.^* 

^ (2) Minhaj Siraj Jiizajanf in the sixtecaith “Taba(|a'’ of his Tahat/di-i- 
Adsir/ makes several allusions to a certain kakhr-ud-Din Mubarak Sliah of 
Marv-ur-^rjLidJi (obviously the man referred to by Ibn-uI-Athir) and tells us 
that in a, 11. 602 he saw in the Library of a royal princess a coj)v of 
the genealogical work corn]3osed by this Fakhr-ud-Din. Thent arc three 
references to the w<jrk’ and oji each occasion an expression “ is used which 
might lead one to Suppose that tin; genealogfes were in verse, and this was 
the interpretation put on it by Raverty. 

I am now convinced that Raverty was wrong, and that 
Mr T'dlis’ MS contains a copy of the work seen by Juzajani 
in, A.H. 602. It did not at first occur to me that’it is almost if 
not quite inconceivaldo that an accurate genealogy could be 
written in verse ; and secondly the expression of the original 
quoted above though used technically for "composing” 
verses could be applied equally well to the “arrangement” of 
genealogical tables, 

I here is a second passage in Ihn ul-Athi'r { rornberg, 
vol. XII, p. 10 1^ — ^Cairo xii, p. 64) which evidently refers to 
our author* 

» 

“In the year a.ii. 595 Ghiyds-ud-I)m abandoned the Karrami heresy, 
and became a ShafPite : and this was due to the presence at his court of a 
certain individual kii^wn a’i FakAr Mubdrak Shah, who wrote verses in 
J’ersian and was learned in mar\y .sciences. I'his man introduced to Ghiyas- 
ud-Din, Shaykh VVahid-ud-Dfn Abu'l-Fath Muhammad Ibn Mahmud al- 
Marv-ur-rudhi, the Shafihte lawyer, who expounded to the king the Shafi‘ite 
tenets, and explained to him the error of the Karrami sect. And thus the 
king became a fthali^ite and built Sha(i‘ite schools, and in Ghazna he built 
them a mosque and jwovided for their welfare. In consequence of this 
the Karrarnis did their best to injure Wahid-ud'Diii, but God did not 
permit their machinations to succeed.'* ^ 

‘ See Text, Bibliotheca Indica, pp. r a and 
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The Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri (see Raverty’s Trans, p. 384) 
gives a totajly different story of the king’s conversion, and 
does not mention that Fakhr MubAra,k ShAh played any 
part' in the matter. ^ 

The .sfame Mubarak Shah is probably referred to in the 
following passage in the Habib ns-Siyar (Bombay edition, 
vol. II, p. 155) ; 

“Among the poets was Mubarak Shah Ghiiri who is the learned author 
of al-AfadkhahaI-AIan%nm fi Bahr-in-Nujum, a work on .Astronomy. He 
was a contemporary of (Ihiyas-iul-Hin and wrote elegant verses in his 
praise.” 

This extract from the Habib us-Siyar refers to the year 
A.M. 599. ' 

I he identity of the book being thus tistablisliyd there 
remains only the discn^pancy regarding the author’s father, 
for Ibn-ul-Athir calls him the son of Abul-Hasan ; an 4 in 
the full genealogy which he gives of himself Fakhr-ud-Din 
calls his father i\lan.sur, and there is no Abul-IJasan in the 
whole tree. Allowing Ibn-ul-Athir or his text to be in error, 
the identity of the author is otherwise established. Jiizajani 
says the cc^py he saw was dedicated to (ihiyas-ud-Din 
(Raverty says some MSS read here Mu‘izz-ud-l)in, which is 
of course the correct reading, though he has himself adopted 
the reading Ghiya.s-ud-Din), whereas the present copy was 
dedicated to Outb-ud-Di'n. We know from the author that 
he intended to present his book in 602 to Mu‘izz-ud-Din-- -• 
who was murdered before he had a chance of doing .so 
— and consequently presented it-to his successor Qutb-ud- 
Din. The Ellis M.S represents a copy of the special copy 
made for Qutb-ud-Din’s Library. FakhrAid-Din make^; no 
relerence to ‘Ala’-ud-Din Husayn Jahansiiz, in whose name 
according to Juzajani tlje work was originally composed. 
The title of the work is nowhere given. The author .speaks 
of it as the Skajara or the Shajara-i Ansdb. 'I'he title on the 
cover and in the Persian flyleaf Jiahr-i Ansdb seems to be a 
later invention. 7 'here is a tantalising note in Rv.verty, p. 301, 
which says : “ One historian quotes a portion of Fakhr-ud- 
Din’s work, but it is too long for insertion here.” I have been 
unable to trace the historian in question. 

There is'an ‘unzvdn on folio i b which contained a super- 
scription in blue ink; this has been erased, but judging by 
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the vowel points which are partly preserved it was merely 
the “ Bismillah ” in decorative naskh. 

I hope ultimately to be able to publish the complete 
translation of this work with notes. The transcript is farfrcyn 
perfect and in connection with the names of places and 
peoples much study is required before a correct reading can 
be established. My, object ii\ presenting this summary 
account of 'the lUlis MS is to call attention to this interesting 
work which has now been rescued from oblivion. Although 
this little history has become so rare, copies of it must have 
existed in India in the sixteenth century as it is quoted as 
an authority by Ferishta. 

• The principal details into which enquiry remains to 
be mad 4; are : 

(i) The long list of Turkish tribes, p. .xxiv. 

(ii) I'he Indian peoples or places mentioned in connection 
with t]\e Gukars, p. xi, and the Indian contingent, p. xii. 

(iii) '['he Genealogical taldes. 

• CONTENTS OF THE MS 

* 

i<b “ 38 1). Introduction. 

39 a, Blank page originally intended to contain a map of China, 
"I'urkestan, and Mavvara-iin-Nahr. 

39b-48a. Dfbacha. 

48 b-49 a. Genealogy of the Ihophet not set out in tabular form, 

49 1 .). Blank — ^Perhaps left blank out of deference to the Prophet. 

50 a. Beginning of the Genealogical Trees of the famous people of 
the World in tabular form, from Adam to Selh, followed l)y 
hve folios of prose narrative, which ends abruidlly on folio 
55 h in the middle of t,hc story of TIj and liis destruction by 
* Mo.se.s and the Israelites. Some folios of the original are pro^ 

hably missing here. 

56a-r 24b. Si.\ty-eigl^; geneilogie.s^ending’i'ith the Muluk-i-Jibnl or Ghurids. 

The opening words on fol. r b are as follows : 

jj ^ 

■kT \ ^ ^ 

jAKj 3^ 

di^ ^ 
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^ w»ip* j \J^1^ y 

Wwf ^ ^ ww_^l C^A^thX^^ 

C^jJ! jl Ijkwl >Z-kaJ) ji Umo ^ OJb C -*»«afr Jl 

CONTEN rs OF IN'l'RODUCTION 

. f . 

foL 3 a. Btiginning of definitions of the Seven ("limes, 
fol. 5 u. A digression containing many quotations from the Qin^dn written 
in red ink, each of which is carefully translated into Persian, 
regarding the establishment of Islam in the world, 
fol. 12 b. Contains the finst reference to the reigning dynasty and points 
out how in the seventh century of the Hijra, Mu ‘iz/.-ud- Din over- 
threw the malignant Oiiuzz who had got the upper hand in t?!ie 
kingdom of ( rhazna. 

< 

The following is an abridged translation of the succeed- 
ing folios, in which only' immaterial details and pious vows 
after personal names have been omitted. 

In the serenth century the world vvas in a state of dis- 
order, and a tribe called the Ghuzz, who were robbers, 
destroyers and rebels, had gained the upper hand over the 
kingdom of«(jhaznin, so that the real inhabitants of the 
country'-, in order to escape from their tyranny, fled, leaving 
behind them their goods and chattels and homes. In that 
century'^ there appeared a king of an ancient stock, a lord of 
the happy conjunction, the blessed Martyu* Mu‘izz-ud-[)i'n 
Muhammad ilin .Sam, the l lelper of the Commander of the 
Faithful, — may God cover him with liis mercy and give him 
a dwelling in the midst of Paradise,- - who overthrew those 
evildoers, aiul (13 a) captured the Capital Ghazikn where he 
established himself. It is because the Capital Ghaznin is .the 
finest in the world, and had been the seat of great and just 
kings that he selected it and fr»om the banks of the Jaihun 
at Tirmidh up to the shores of the.Muhit ocean came under 
his sway. 

Me embellished the world with Justice, and made it 
flourish by his goodness, and smoothed the Government and 
Administration by means of wise enactments. He engaged, 
as prescribed by the Sunna, in Holy Wars, and overthrew 
the Infidels, the Carm&thians, the livil Doers, and the 
Assassins. And^ through him the world enjoyed Peace ; 
dangerous and impassable roads became safe, and by day 
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and by night traders and merchants began to arrive con- 
tinuously bringing much money and merchandise from 
distant parts. And ^hey used to import precious wares and 
rare clothes, the like of whi<ih no one had ever seen. Under 
the shadow of the justice, protection and encourageiiKMit 
bestowed (13 b) by that just monarch, any persons who had 
not had among their ^antecedents or relations a scamp of a 
Hindu or afool (long-eared one), might become the possessor 
of troops of slaves of all kinds, stables and her(l,s of horses, 
strings of camels. And some became cavalry leaders and 
generals and had their own drums and banners and tents and 
governorships. And no one dared to take in anger or by 
foi xe so much as a bunch of herbage or a blade of grass or a 
silver difhain : nor to quarter him.self on a pea.sant. The door 
was closed to tyranny and opened to justice and .security. 

In addition to all the.se blessings God further Urstowed 
on that just king a fortunate and succt;.s.slul slave in the person 
of Qutb-ud-Dfn, who, with his liberality and generosity and 
openhandeduess (14 a) made slaves of a thou.sand free men. 
And no king ever had such a .slave, nor has any one seen the 
like. And the first of the blessings which (iod ♦bestowed on 
thi^ slave was that in his youth, before they brought him from 
Turkestan to the Capital of Islam, he fell in NishApur into the 
hands of the learned Imam, deeply versed in science, exceed- 
ingly pious, gifted and religious, a descendant of the learned 
Imam Abu Ilam'fa. Indeed he was a second Abu l.lam'fa of 
his own age. His name was Qazi Fakhr-ud-Din Kiili. 
Qutb-iul-Di'n studied the Qordn in the house of the Imam, 
and under 4hc ble.ssing of his guidance became a (Qordn- 
reajler and made a name for Jiintself in religious matters. 

The Turks were noted for their skill in games, and 
running and playjng draughts and chess, while he became 
famous for reading the Qordif, and by the blessing of his 
Oor’anic studies, fortune and wealth and friendship ( 1 4 b) 
turned a favourable eye on him, and thus he pa.ssed from the 
house of that, honoured learned 1 mam into the service of the 
Great Just Monarch. And the King of Islam regarded his 
service as ble.ssed [mubdrak), and every d.iy his influence in 
the state increased. And since thfj victorious Sultan (may 
God illumine his proof) obseryed with his kingly perspicacity 
the qualities of good fortune and the signs 'of good luck on 
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his forehead, he cherished him like a beloved son and took 
immense pains to train him. He made him Commander in 
Chief of Kufiram, and the first beginning of his good fortune 
w^is'from Kuhram. And this wAs a very good omen. And 
the Prophet (on whom be peace) was fond of omens {fdl), 
and when he asked a man his name or any other question, if 
the name was a good one or the repl,v he heard was good, 
he used to say: “We have taken your fdl — from your mouth 
is the explanation of the fdL" Fdls are from God and 
auguries {lira) are from Satan. 

(15 a) As the beginning of his fortunes was from Kuh- 
rdm it signified that “All the mountains [Kuh) of gold and 
silver and ‘ favour ’ of Hindustan, which are the treasuries of 
the Kings and Rais of India, have become obedienf {Rdm) 
to your desires. Profit well by it as you please and spend it," 
And indeed it was so. And this good luck happened to Ijim 
in 588, and in that same,year he defeated the* army of Kolah 
and captured the Rai of Ajmir, 14 elephants fell into his 
hands, he concjuered the forts of Delhi and Rantambhur, he 
carried off four golden melons weighing 300 maunds. H e sent 
all four golde/i melons to the Sultan (Mu‘iz*z-ud-Dfn) and the 
Sultan of Islam sent one of them to Sultan Ghiyas-ud-D5n. 
.Sultan Ghiya.s-ud-Dfn gave orders for it to be taken to 
Herat, and to make out of it a Moscjue {^Adldna) and (15 b) a 
dome and a Maqsdra (holy of holies), so that whoever should 
pray in that Mosque or recite the Qordn, or study, or con- 
template, whatever reward that person should earn, so much 
reward should go to the treasury of that King. 

In the ye;ar 590 was the victory over Rai Jit Chandra 
(see Raverty, p. 470) and the capture of 100 elephaqts. 
So much spoil was taken that it pa.s.ses mortal comprehension. 

In the year 591 was the cap/ure of Ajmi'r. In the year 
592 the King of Lslam went to Gyvafior and in his service 
Qutb-ud-Dfn conquered I'hankiri. In 593 he conquered 
Nahrawala, and the army of Islam brought away spoils 
chiefly in red gold and cash. And he distributed, all the spoil 
among the soldiers. He brought away 32 incomparable 
elephants, and sent them to the Sultan. In 594 he captured 
the fort of BudA’un, aijd destroyed the idol temples of 
Benares. (Soe Raverty, p. 521.) 

(16 a) In 593" he seized Antarwal (Ji^ji^) and conquered 
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Kanauj and took the province of Siroh. In 596 he captured 
Malwa and the surrounding country. In 597 he captured 
Gwalior, and took much booty. In 598 he presented himself 
before the Sultan of Islam and requested that just as hediad 
brought Hindustan under the submission to thei?ultanbf 
Islam, he might also bring KhorAsan into subjection to the 
lofty banner of the I\ing of Islam. But the King of Islam 
fully realised that the affairs of Hindustan would not prosper 
without the presence of the hero of Hind, and that on account 
of his absence troubles would arise, as the distance would be 
great between them, and he ordered him to turn back. 

In 599 he conquered Kalinjar and took countless booty. 
'• (i6b) In 600 he conquered Budur, and in 601 he waited 
on the Sultan of Islam at Barshiir, where the .Sultan had 
returncii safely from Khwdrazm and Andkhiii after receiving 
a wound in his eye. He had the honour of waiting on him, 
and after recei.ving marks of favoqr returned to his head- 
quarters Delhi, where he devoted all his attention to the 
government of the province, the raising of an army and 
the ordering of the troops. And from the day when his 
fortunes began up to the time of writing he hfjs given such 
evidences of bravery and good leadership, that they have 
become proverbial. And although all the victories which 
God caused him to win are clearer than the sun, and wadi 
know'n to all the world : nevertheless it must not be forgotten 
how much was due to the care and assistance of the General 
Husam-ud-Din Ahmed ‘All Shdh, who was the slave and 
officer of the King of Islajn, and was never absent from his 
stirrup, and was present at these victories and battles. 
Indeed all the generals of this Q>urt were gifted, brave and 
noble, and each was distinguished for his courage, and 
received an amplq share of ihe fortune and prosperity of the 
King of Islam, who by his patronage and favour made each 
and all famous. I'o some {17a) he gave high commands, 
body guards, pavilions, drums, standards and districts, and 
each perform, ed fine acts of service, and was duly praised : so 
that by the help of God and under the encouraging glances of 
the Emperor the Kingdoms of Hindustan were conquered 
and the whole country subdued up <p the shores of the ocean 
and up to the rising sun. 

(17 b) And powerful Infidels and mighty Rais with their 
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numerous elephants and iirmies were overthrown, and some 
were taken captive and converted to Islam, so that Infidel 
towns becarne Muhammadan, and in the place of idols, God 
was established ; temples became!' Mosques and Schools and 
Monasteries, and every year so many idolatrous men and 
women were brought within the fold of Islam, and acknow- 
ledged the Unity of God and practisj^d Muhammadanism 
and became worthy of Paradise ... and every child born 
of them sings the praises of God and obeys Him, and reads 
the Qor'dn and studies science — 

And in 602 the King came to Hindustan and assembled 
the armies of that country and proclaimed a Holy War 
against the Gukars, the Siyahs’, and the people of Mt. Jiia-, 
who had for a long lime been preparing for war.^ (18 a) 
And on account of the masses of warriors and strong places, 
and the quantities of arms and armour, the armies of Islam 
caused them no anxiety and carried no weight ; and they 
boldly practised highway robbery and killed Musulmans, and 
behaved in an unseemly way, so that owing to their evil 
deeds the country was on the verge of ruin, and the in- 
habitants were fleeing from their houses and hearths. And 
most of the highways were blocked with the traffic, and the 
Moslems were in despair. However, God most high vouch- 
safed (18 b) victory and conquest to a King and an Army of 
Islam, which made an enduring mark on the history of the 
world, and overthrew 200,000 evil infidel Moslem-killing 
highwaymen. I'hey carried captive their wives and children 
and countless booty fell into their hands, (19 a) such as had 
never been taken during 200 years, consisting of fabulous 
quantities of gold and silver and cash, and j^oods and cloths, 
and horses, camels, cattle and goats, etc. 

This world-conquering warrior of Hind received the title 
of Malik, and was nominated heir apparent to Hindustan, 
and from the Gates of Marshuk to the limits of Hind was 
given to him and he was made supreme ruler. He {Mu'iz/.- 
ud-Din) left him (Qutb-ud-l.)in) his lieutenant ip the Capital 
of Hindustan, and sent him back to Delhi, as all the world 
knows, whilst he himself returned to Ghaznin. And when he 

' I have left untranslated 'the following names in the MS: 

<>P- dt. 

pp. 4<Sr se.'p note. 
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arrived at Damyak he fell a martyr, as had been decreed 
from all Eternity, and joined his God. May Gfjd most high 
show mercy on hinj, and cause the great and just Malik to 
be the heir to his prosperity. ’ • 

(19b) By this terrible catastrophe the world was left 
without a protector and shepherd and was thrown into a state 
of confusion and disorder 

When\he news reached the great Malik in Delhi, he was 
absent from the town but he immediately returned to the 
Capital and lamented as was fitting on the death of such a 
ruler, and did not go out for several days, nor hold any court 
nor transact any business, neglecting everything (20 a) on 
atcount of this calamity which affected all the world equally. 

Wh|;n the inspiration of God most high. Who is the 
Instructor of the lords of fortune, directed that the King- 
doms of Hindustan should mourn and that he (Qutb-ud-Din) 
should set about administering the affairs of all the people- — 
especially the people of Lahore', the centre of Islam in Hind 
and the second capital of fihazna, towards whom the late 
Emperor had sho,wn special favour — he having cast a good 
day and hour by the horoscope .set out from Ddhi to Lahore 
in'\he hot season, and the troops on account of the heat, and 
the horses and camels from the want of water and gras.s, 
suffered greatly on the road. However, since his object 
was the protection of the country and the welfare of its 
inhabitants, he made light of the heat and discomfort : and 
on 'Lue-sday the 1 ith of l )]ii’LQ‘i‘da 602 A.ti. (20 b) the high 
banner arrived in the village of Dadyamiih outside Lahore, 
and there .the King encamped. All the people of that 
country, QAzis, Imams, Sayyids, nobles, officers, agents, 
.soldiers, merchants, strong and weak, rich and poor, came 
out to receive hin^, and made (21 ?,) rejoicing, giving thanks 
to God that although a, bright Sun had been eclipsed, a 
brilliant new moon had arisen; and though a large tree had 
fallen in the garden of Conque.st, a strong new fruit-bearing 
Sapling had sprung up in its place (and so forth). (21 b) In 
short they welcomed Qutb as undisputed successor to the 
throne of Mu'izz, and on Tuesday the 17th of the same 
month at an auspicious hour Qulb^ud-Din Ai-Beg entered 
the Royal Palace. 

* Inhere is always written Luhaur in the MS. 


B. P. V. 
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He ruled so well that one might (22 a) have thought he 
had always been a king. And in spite of the large number of 
troops collected round his banners — consisting of Turks, 
Gburi's, Khunisanis, Khaljis and the Hindustan contingent...* 
no one da«*ed to take by force a blade of grass or a morsel of 
bread, a goat from the desert or a bird from the sown, or to 
billet himself on a peasant. The King put into practice all the 
excellent customs established by his master and protector, 
the late Sovereign. 

And the first gracious act he performed for the people of 
that town was to secure all Musulman property to its owners, 
and to sec that all taxes other than tho.se ordained by the 
Holy Law should be abolished, namely one fifth (22 b). And 
according to the Skarf‘at in some cases it was one tenth and in 
others half a tenth, and he gave orders for iazv<p'‘s to be drawn 
up, and .saw that every one had a copy. And he had them 
taken to the outlying districts and village.s. Thus the Musul- 
mans were made hap[)y and contented and offered tip prayers 
for the stability and endurance of this rule. 'I'he K ing further- 
more did away with a great illegal practice iniuhdai ) : for the 
Prophet said,'* 'The best of arrangements is the middle way and 
the worst are innovations. ” An innovation is a custom which 
is instituted according to the pleasure of some individual but 
is outside the Shari'at and has never been practised before 

(23a) And he secured the continuanceof other .salaries and 
endowments to which the learned, the lawyers, the native.s, 
the .saints and pious persons were entitled. He gave large 
.sums from his private pur.se for* these objects, and made 
charitable bequests to widows and orphans, which please 
God may long remain established. 

Now all the Turks in spite of their good demeanour and 
good fortune have been endowed witji the.se .same laudable 
qualities, {23 b) and all Turkestan has by virtue of this circum- 
stance become great and prosperous. And there is no race 
among the masses of unbelievers who have been converted to 
Islam which do not hanker after their homes and mothers and 
relations — indeed they are slow to accept Muhammadanism 
in their hearts, and many turn renegade and revert to un- 

’ 1 h.ave left' untranslated the follqjving pa.ssage : 
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belief. Except only the Turks who when they are converted 
(24 a) become such staunch Moslems that they forj^et hearth 
and home and reljitions ; and no one has ever seen a T urk 
who turned renegade from Islam. * ^ 

Our Author next poses the following problem. If any 
one should ask “ What is the cause of the honour and fortune 
that fall to the lot, of the Turks?” th(i answer is ; It is 
common Tcnowledge that all races and classes, while they 
remain among their own people and in their .own country, 
are honoured and respected ; but when they go abroad they 
become miserable and abject. The Turks on the contrary, 
while they remain among their owai people and in their own 
tountry, arc merely a tribe among other tribes, and enjoy no 
particylar power or status. But when they leave their own 
country and come to a Muhammadan country — (the more 
remote they are from their own homes and relatives the 
more highly are they valued and appreciated) — they become 
Amirs and (ieneralissimos. 

Now fro;n the days of Adam down to the present day, no 
slave bought at a price has ever become a king except among 
the Turks; and among the sayings of Afr.isi)»ab, who was a 
King of the 'I'urks, and was extraordinarily wise and learned, 
was his dictum that the Turk is like a pearl in its shell at the 
bottom of the sea, which becomes valuable when it leaves the 
sea, and adorns the diadems of kings and the ears of brides. 

(24 b) And if the Turks have no rank, nobility or position 
of their own, this is also a source of pride, for the King of 
Islam (Qutb-ud-Din) — may God glorify his victories — is a 

Turk , 

. Turkestan is the most •expensive country on the face 
of the earth; on the East is China, on the West Rum, on 
the North the VVall of Yajvij antj Majiij, on the South the 
Mountains of Hindustaji where the snow falls. 

He next proceeds to enumerate the rare and precious 
products of Turkestan. 

Iji) 'I'artar musk. 

(2) 'I'ibetan musk. 

(3) Khotan musk. 

(4) Rich cloths from China, etc. 

(5) Qunduz (beayer). 

(6) Riibdh (fox). 


26 — 2 
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(7) Yilghari ? 

(8) Bartds (fur). 

(9) Samur (grey saljle). „ 

(10) Saghur (? Siighri — ‘horse leather); 

(•ji) Qdqum (ermine). 

(12) Sinjab (grey squirrel), 

(13) Ghajgau (Tibetan ox). 

(14) Khadang (poplar tree). 

(15) 'I'uz (a tree). 

(16) Khutii (horn). 

(17) Sagag? 

(18) Baz (talcon). 

(19) Shamin ? 

(20) Yashm (agate). 

(21) Fine horses. 

(22) Bisrak camels. 

(23) Bukhti camels. 

(24) Wild camels. 

And in the country of the Toghuzghuz which is the 
original homci of the l urks, there is a king, on the roof of 
whose palace there is a golden furnace [tammr) [i.t;. a stupit j 
of great height and covered with various precious stones. 
This stupa is visible from a distance of five miles. A tribe of 
that country worships this stu[)a and all the kings in China 
reverence it — for China is regarded as a part of I'urkestan. 

In one part of d urkestan there is a forest called the 
forest o{ Licra ; its inhabitants are .wild men and do not mix 
with other mqn, and the traders, who take cottonoand other 
goods there, place them in a desert spot which has from time 
immemorial been the place of buying and selling, and then 
withdraw to a distance, TJie wild men, on their part, bring 
their own goods anti place them, near the goods of the 
merchant.s. If the bargain seems suitable they leave their 
own goods and take away those left by the traders. But if 
it does not seem suitable, they leave some of their own 
goods, and pick up the goods of the traders and place them at 
a distance from their own, and withdraw. When a merchant 
sees this from a distance he goes up and adds something to 
his stock and ‘again withdraws.^ Then the wild man comes 
back, and if he is‘ satisfied he takes the trader’s goods and 
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leaves his own: and then both parties go away, without their 
exchanging a single word. 

Our Author ntixt describes another forest also containing 
wild men with strange habits. 

He goes on to speak briefly of the Slavs and the Russians, 
as do all the early geographers. He further tells us that 
besides the Musulmans there are four (MS says “three”) 
classes in Turkestan — the Jews, the Christians and the 
Zoroastrians and the Buddhists, and most. of them re- 
cognise the Creator. 7 \nd they know about the Pro|)hets 
and those matters in which one ought to believe although 
they do .not believe in them themselves. And if they did not 
*know about them they would not have names for them in 
their language. 

Thus Khuda = Tangri [God j. 

KhudAwand = /ir/^ or Ulugh Tlingri ( Lord]. 

Rasiil = Yalavach [the Prophet]. 

Paighamber = [Prophets]. 

In )ahAn=^//r ajim (this worlil]. 

An JahAn=<3/ ajiin ( the next world].^ 

Riiz-i (f\Ykm'AK. = ulngh giln (the Day of Judgment). 

Bihisht= Uchmaq or Uchmakh [Paradise]. 

Di'izakh = C/iamnkh or Tamiikh ( Hell j. 

Hasht Bihi.sht = f ( the 8 Paradises]. 

Haft Duzakh= Yeti Tamukh [ the 7 Hells]. 

Idisab = Saqtsh [calculation, reckoning]. 

There are other thiags by reason of which the Turks 
hold pre-eminence over other peoples. One is that after the 
Pjersian language none is* fmtjr and more dignified than 
Turkish. And now-a-days the Turkish language is more 
popular than it?; ever was l)efoo;. Phis is due to the fact 
that the majority of Ajuirs and Commanders are Turks. 
And it is the Turks who are most successful and most 
wealthy ; and .so all have need of that language. And the 
highest nobles are in the .service of the Turks under whom 
they enjoy peeice, prosperity and honour 

And again the Turks have got books and an alphabet — 
and they know magic and astrslogy. They teach their 
children writing. . ^ • 

And their .scripts are of two kinds, namely Soghdian 
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and Toghuzghuz (29 a). Now Soghdian has 25 letters, and 
there are three letters which do not occur in their alphabet, 
namely sdd, sd and ghayn. It is written from right to left and 
mos^t of the letters do not join one' another and their form is 
as shown below, 

[This page is given in photographic reproduction in the 
, Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin 1913, T’alphabet Sogdien 
d’apres un tcmoignage du xiii® siecle. j 

The Togbuzghuz alphabet has 28 letters, and is written 
from right to left. (29 b) The letters do not join with one 
another. 

Here follows a list of the letters— and a specimen of the 
way in which they write: Bismilldhir-RaJpudnir-Rakiml 
which in the present copy is valueless. , 

The 'I'urks also compose verses, both qaAdas and rubd'ls. 
The following rubd'l is quoted in order to show thpt 
their poetry scans and has sense, with interlinear Persian 
rendering (30 a) : 

»>- '>» oy ^ 

jU Lj^y* 3 '^ 3 j 

j\j,t C— j;j 5 Jm!* j3 

The Khazars also have an alphabet, which fS derived 
from that of the Russians— arid a branch of the people 
of Rum who live near them employ this writing, and they 
call Rrim Riis. It is written»from Hft to.right. 'Fhe letters do 
not join one another. They have 'only 22 letters. Here 
follows a third table, the letters represented being 

a, b, j, d, h, w, z, h, t, y, k, 1, m, n, s, gh, f, q, r, sh, t, th. 

Most of these Khazars who use this writing are Jews 
(30 b). Now the Turks consist of many tribes, most of whom 
live in the plains, and hav® pasture grounds, but they do not 
remain in one* spot for their Hocks except in winter when 
snow covers the ground. 
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If any one should wish to learn about all the Turkish 
tribes, it would be impossible, but the following list gives the 

names of some of the best known sub-divisionJ!\ 

% 

Names of the various /I'urkish tribes : * 


r. 


Turk 

24. 

0}^ 

Khazar ' 

2 , 


Yimak 

25. 


Qara Khazar 

3- 


Qyrgliyz 

26. 


Qijx.'ha(i 

4. 


Kharluq 

27, 


• 

? Altay (?<?/// numeral 

5- 


Chigil 



“six’^) 

6. 

", 

? Imir 

28. 


? Oiigat 


j 

Kharluq 

20. 

HjSXiiiafc ,} 

lUchanak 

7* 

J 

J 


8. 


(Jynaq 

30- 

j>*i 

? Oghul 

• 

9- 


Yaghy 

31* 

, JiXw 

} » 

?Satyci(? proper name ) 

10. 


? Saliir 

32. 


? Sututi (? same as 

No. .31) 

1 1. 

i > 

Khalach 

% 

33- 

j \3 

M'atar 

V* 

>! 

Oghu/ 





34. 

Qara Tatar 

13 

UkcL 

Khyta 

35' 


Qangiy 

14. 

iCU 

see No. 16 


" " 

? Barghu (? Mongolian 

j 


3^- 


^5- 


Urus (Rus) 



J3arghut) 

r6. 


Qay 

37* 

J 

> 

Ghiiz 

'7' 

OW 

Oran 



? (^ara Ghuz 

« 

.1:^. 


? Tokhsin 

' * ^39- 

J J ^ 

ji-jia 

'Taghazghuz 

19. 


"I’iibat 

■f 

40. 


Vaghma 

20. 


• 

■% 

Qara Tiibat 

. 4^- 


( >ragir 

2r. 


? Saqlab 

42. 


? Qayq 

22. 


•Kamichi 

43* 

yStX^ 

Salghar 

23- 


Kimak 

44. 


? Yazar 


* I have thought it worth while to giv^ this list as it stands — reserving 
for a. future occasion a detailed exi^mination, giving in this place only sonjc 
of tlie more obvious identifications. * 
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45 - 

? Diikiir 

55- 


Afshar 

46. 

jjUjVj Bj'yundur 

56 . 


? Bakriz 

47- 

Ala Yuntlyq 

57-* 

^ 0 t 

Biikdali 

48. 

? Uighur or Oghiiz 

58 - 



49. 

? Tugliraq 

59- 

j j*' 


SO- 

Bayat 

60. 



51- 

^ j j • 

Uyy Tuturgha 

61. 

JJ 

Jj' 


52 - 


62. 



53- 

j 

b3- 


Basniil 

54- 

sic for Vahghu ^ ? 

64. jT Barskhan 


“Now I have described all the peculiarities and wondf.rs 
of Turkestan, in order that all may realise tho superiority of 
the Turks, and I have enumerated the various tribes of the 
Turks, because if all thcs<; tribes were to know of the noble 
' virtues and laudable qualities of our great; and just King 
(Qutb-ud- Din), they would immediately set out for his mighty 
court which is the Qibla of the destitute, and enjoy the privi- 
lege and happiness of kissing his hand, and their ey(;s would 
shine on beholding his imperial glory: for it is as if the Sun 
of happiness shone forth from his blessed forehead. 

For it is fitting that all the Chiefs of Turkestan should 
come and do honour to him at his court, and make the thresh- 
old of his imperial palace their pillow, and become by his 
favour the foremost chiefs'in the world. They would, more- 
over, convince themselves tiial'liis valour and bravery ai'e 
such that if Rustem were alive, he would have been his 
chamberlain.” And so forjh for .several pages in regard to 
Qutb-ud- Din’s valour. 

He next praises his generosity — which won for him the 
nickname of l.akh-Bakhsh (or the bestower of millions). In 
proof of the King’s leniency and justice he tells us that since 
the King came to the throne no Musulman had received death 
by his command. He would not tolerate the shedding of 
Musulman blood — even if4a man committed a serious crime. 

* C'f. in Kkazd'in iil-*‘ulum^ quoted by Schefer, Chrestomathie 

Persane^ voL i, p. 12. 
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Our Author proceeds to discuss the quality of mercy ; 
this and similar reflections occupy many pages till we suddenly 
come up to a blank page which in the original contained a map 
of Turkestan. It is a matter of great regret that the (fol. ‘i) 
copyist did not take the trouble to reproduce this mtap, wluch 
must have proved of considerable interest. 

The rT^st of the MS is occupied by the DibAcha, foil. 
39 b to 48 a, summarized below, and by the genealogical 
trees, foil. 48 b to 1 24 b. The Author’s own tree occurs on 
fol. no a. 


The Di'iiACHA. 

(3gb) riie least of suppliants and the meanest of servants, 
the weakling Muhammad ibn Mansiir ibn Sa‘id ibn Abi’l- 
P'araj ibn al^alll ibn Ahmad ibn Abi Na.sr ibn Khalaf ibn 
Ahmad ibn oliu'ayb ibn Talha ibij ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman ibn Abi Hakr as-SicIdi'q at-Taymi al-Ourashi entitled 
MiibArak ShAh and commonly known as Fakhr-Mudir, who 
is the author and producer of these trees and genealogies, 
says that his rea.son for extracting and coliecting these 
genealogies was as follows : 

h'rom the tim^ of the irruption of the Ghuzz down to the 
capture of Khufra* Malik and the conquest of Lahore, 
T'akhr-Mucyr had oeen in constant attendance on Ghiy.as- 
u'd-Din. During this time he had lost sight of his own 
genealogical tree: but on the conquest of Lahore (in a.h. 580, 
.\.D. 1 184) the documents ^:onnccted with the properties and 
loatjfs of hi,s ancestors were sent for, and his genealogy again 
came to light, and as he claivxxl descent from the family of 
the Prophet, he resolved to draw' up complete trees of his 
ancestors, beginning with those of the Prophet of Islam and 
of the ten Companions, , for whom places in Paradise had 
been guaranteed. He speaks feelingly of the days and nights 
of strenuous labour which this cost him ; but in the process 
ho seems to Ipave caught the genealogical fever and Imposed 
upon himself the task of working out the trees of all the 
various famous men and dynasties of Islam. He tells us he 
spent t.v!ielve yeags in collecting thtivse materials and another 
year in deciding how he shquld arrange his tobies, and in 
copying them out. When he had revised his draft three 
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times, be first showed his work to his father, who was one of 
the learned men of his day. His father was delighted with 
his son’s pertormance and declared that for thirty years he 
had 'himself contemplated undertaking a similar work, but 
had never had the courage to set about it. He .said to his 
son : “Now you have performed a wonderful feat, but to 
what purpose ? For there is no one to-day who can appreciate 
it or reali.se the trouble it has cost you. .Some' will say : 

‘ What is this you have done?’ while envious men will say : 
‘What is the good of this?’ However, pay no attention to 
such jealous fools, for had they been alive all the great 
.savants of Ghazna who were my teachers would have been 
warm in their praises. I refer to such men as Oji?) 'l-Quzat 
‘Izz-ud-Din ‘Omar, KhwAja Imam Bakfrji, Khwaja Imam 
Mu’ayyad, Khwaja Imam {?), Sayyid Imam Muham- 

mad Abul-Futuh, Khwaja Imam ‘AU ShadAn. KhwAja ‘Ah' 
Mukhaffaf, Khwaja ImAui ZarA’ifi, QAzi Imam Ahmad Yiisut 
IsrA'il, KhwAja Imam OAsim Muhammad Ni'shApiiri, (JA/.i 
Mahmud Lstawfiand KhwAja ImAm Muhammad IlyAs. fake 
care now of what you have done and see that it docs not fall 
into the hands of unworthy persons ; for during the si.\. 
hundred years of the existence of Islam no one had done 
anything of the kind. The race of Ijenevolent princes, 
generous ministers and noble-minded commanders has not 
however quite died out, and haply your great work may meet 
with the encouragement it deserves from such a one.” 

It was not until the autumn of 602 (,\.ii.) when the late 
king Mu‘izz-ud-l)in arrived in J.ahore that some of the 
nobles and chamberlains'saw this book and mtmtioned it 
to the Sultan saying; “A ceptain person '(45b) has drawn 
up some rare and wonderful genealogies, the like of which 
has never been .seen.” “The Sultan thereupon sent for the 
author and said : “ Bring me the genealogies you have drawn 
up that I may examine them.” 

F'akhr-Mudir replied that he could not .show his book to 
the Sultan except with the permission of the (amous vezi'r 
Mu’ayyid-ul-Mulk. Here follows {46 a) a page of narrative 
which, thanks no doubt to faulty copying, is hardly intel- 
ligible. The purport of, it all, however, seems to be that 
Fakhr-Mudi'p went to obtain tljis permi.s.sion from the vezi'r, 
and that the vezif, being at the time very busy with the affairs 
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of state and in a bad temper, came near to punishing Fakhr- 
Mudir for his importunity, and Fakhr-Mudir, being a cautious 
man, did not try ag<'\in. Shortly after this the Siltan set out 
for his capital (Ghazna) and on the way thither fell a victim 
to the assassin’s hand at a place called Damyak. . 

When Qutb-ud- Din soon after this calamity entered Lahore 
in victorious state and took up his residence in the imperial 
palace, anc? when his generals and nobles had quartered them- 
selves in various parts of the town, (46 b) F.akhr-Mudir 
became acquainted with certain leading men, and one. of 
them informed Mubariz-ud- Dawlah Ulugh Ddd Beg Toghrul 
I'egfn ‘Ah IJasan of this genealogical work, who expressed 
a*desire to see it. When he had examined it he was highly 
pleased and said that such a work had never been seen or 
heard of. He said the King must certainly see it and was 
convinced that when His Majesty had done so, he would 
reward the author suitably, and viould probably order a 
special copy to be made for the Royal I Jbrary. 

(47 a) In the meantime the book had also been seen by 
Husiim-ud- Dawlah Zayn-al-Umarri Ahmad ‘Ali Shdh, and 
these two great men — may they long continue lio ornainent 
th»? King’s court! — agreed upon the following plan for 
bringing the book to the King’s notice. 

On Fridays the King was wont to go out to the hunting 
box of Asad-ud- Dawlah Ulugh Dad Beg ‘Ali Muhammad 
Abu’l-l.Ias;in, and it was agreed that on B'riday when he 
alighted at that place, and from thence went to pray, they 
should present the author and show the King the genealogies. 

Thus Kakhr-MucUr had the honour of becoming ac- 
quajntcd with Hi.s' Majesty aixl'of doing homage. The King 
made the author sit down and all the trees from the genea- 
logie.s of the Prophet, and ihc Khalifs down to those who 
came after them were Vejjd aloutl to the King. Phe King 
expressed great pleasure at seeing the work and ordered a 
special copy to be prepared for the Royal Library. 

Fakhr-Mpclir concludes this Dibacha with the following 
remarks : 

“ The King’s wishes have b(?en carried out and the nc;w 
copy has been presented to him. I tr,ust that when his august 
eye falls on it, the work ma,y be honoured by his kingly 
glances, and that I may myself be the recipient of favourable 
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patronage and gracious rewards, and thus be glorified above 
my contemporaries and equals. So may God grant it ! ” 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to two important 
datds which have been the subject of much discussion among 
historiano and are now in my view finally settled by this little 
MS, namely: 

(1) The capture of Delhi by Qutb-ud-Din in a.h. 588 
(a.d. 1192). 

(2) I'he. entry of Outb-ud-Di'n into Lahore and his 
assumption of the throne of the Muslim Empire in India, 
which extended over nearly the whole of Hindustan proper, 
Sind and Bengal in a. 11. 602 (a.d. 1206). 

With regard to the date of the capture of Delhi, there Is 
under the arch of the eastern entrance to the Outb .Mosque 
an inscription saying : Outb-ud-Di'n At- Beg conquered this 
fort, and built this mosque in the course of the year a.h, ,587 
(or 9) [a.d. t 191 (or 93VI. The reading of tlve unit has been 
much debated, the written numerals in Arabic for .seven and 
nine being very similar. General Cunningham was for read- 
ing nine, while Sir Syed Ahmad and .Mr .fhomas wished to 
read seven :4>and a number of Indian historians have given 
587 as the date of the capture of Delhi by Qutb-ud-Din. Bbe 
author of this little manuscript gives 588 (see p. 398) as the 
date of the capture, and I think his authority as a con- 
temporary in the service of Qutb-ud-Din equal at least 
to that of any other. [ I he Tabaqdt i-Ndsiri and the Arabic 
History 0/ (rnjardl^ which is most accurate, also give 588. ] 
My opinion is that the date on the Mosque should be read 
589 a.h. and that it has r'eference only to the buMding of the 
Mosque, though the capture of the fort i.s mentiont;d in .the 
first place. 

The second date is npt so irnporuint, but at any rate it 
should dispose of a doubt which h,as hitheVto existed owing 
to conflicting statements of other historians (see Tabaqdl-i- 
Ndsiri, Raverty’s Trans, p. 481). In 602 there was a formid- 
able rising of the Gukars, and Mu‘izz-ud-Din, who had been 
absent on a .somewhat disastrous expedition in Khordsan, 
called up Oudi-ud-Dm with his Hindustan army, and it 
appears from various accounts that until the arrival of 

' An Arabic History of Gujardt, 6 d. by E. Denison Ross, John Murray 
(Indian Texts Series), vol. 11, p. axt, line 20. 
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Qutb-ud-Dfn’s army the fate^ of the clay had been in the 
balance. The best account of these events is given in a 
compilation known ,as the Ta'rfkh-i-AlfL Great doubt has 
always existed as to the occasion on which Qutb-ud^Di'n 
received the title of Malik and was made heir to t.he throne 
of Hindustan, and also as to the movements of Qud>ud-Din 
between this victory ^over the Gukars and his accession in 
Lahore after the assassination of Mu‘izz-ud-Din (see note in 
Raverty, p. 534). I'he Arabic History 0/ Gujardt' says : 
“ After the death of Mu'izz-ud-Di'n, Qutb-ud-Din wrote to 
the late Sultan’s nephew Mahmiid begging him to occupy 
the throne at Ghazna, and when he replied that he would be 
cbntent with what he po.ssessed of his hither’s kingdom, 
Qutb-uc^-Din begged that he might be his viceroy in India. 
'I'o this Mahmud agreed and conferred on him the title 
Sultan Qutb-ud- 13 in — and up to that date he had been 
known as A'i-Beg Shal, and he sent him a royal canopy.” 
VVe now know from the circumstantial account given by 
Fakhr-Much'r, that Qutb-ud-Din returned to Delhi in the 
intervid, and thaj he reached Lahore from Delhi on the 
I ith of Dh i*l-Qa*da. 602, and ascended the thuone six days 
lat*er, I'uesday, the i 7th Dh i*l-Qa‘da. Major Raverty, after 
weighing all the evidence, decides for 603 as the date of 
Qutb-ud-Din's acces.sion (p. 525). 'I'here is further dis- 
crepancy regarding the day of the month and of the week. 
I think here again Fakhr-Mudir’s words may be taken as 
final, for he was in all probability himself pre.sent on the 
occasion. 

* , ' Vol. II, p. 'Wo, line 3 scq. 1 
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DIE NAMEN DER 2 BISTUMER (DEPENDEN- 
■ "ZEN DER PERSIS): SIRAN UND 

MRAlDiT, VERDERBT AUS SENDAN 

UND SERENDiB 

r 

Sachau’s gehaltvollc Abhandlung Zur Azisbreitung ties 
Christentmns in Asicn (Berliner Akadcmie, 1919, 80 S.), 
kcinnte dcs niiheren als Ubersicht iiber die nestorianischen 
Kirclienprovinzen (Metropolitien, li y parch ien)und Bistlimer 
des Ostens nach syrischen und arabischen Ouelleh Ijczeick- 
net werden. S. 58 werden die 7 Bistiimer dcr Persis (trylj 
Pars, Far{i)s, P'arsistan) aufgcfiihrt: (i) Rew 7 \rdasir, 
arab. Resahr, die exzentrische Metropolis ganz im Westen 
der Persis, an der (jrcnze gcgen die Kirchenurovinz Susrana 
Hdzistan). (2) Istahr-Persepolis ini Zentrum. (3) 
Diirabgird ini Siidostcn. (4) Ardasirhiirra — Udr (j^) = I^lru- 
zabad (siidlich von Siraz). (5) Bih-saiiur, arab. Sabiir, 
gegenwartig bezeichnc^t durcli ein I'runbiicrfeld im Nord- 
westen der Stadt Kazerun”: die neueren Karten, z. iB. 
Andree u. a. bezeichnen r\s als Ort, nicht als Ruine, Schah- 
pur. (6) Maskena dhe Kurdu, Kurdcaisiedlung (nicht naher 
zu liestimmen). (7) Die Insel Kis, der Siidkuste Persiens 
vorgelagert. 

Dazu setzt Sachau S. 59, 1-3 noch die Notiz: Elias 
(iauhari [der nestorianische Metropolit von Damascus in 
seiner um 893 u. vcirfassten arab. Collectio canoniini\ erwiihnt 
als Bistiimer der Persis ausser den hier auigefulirten Nrn. 2, 
3. und 5 noch Schiraz ( 1 . Siraz), Karmiin, oW-i und 

die In.sel Socotra.” 

Da es ein irgend entsprechendes o*2<~'- und nicht 

giebt, sind wir auf Konjekturen angewie.sen. — VVollten wir 
zunachst in der Nlihe des gerade vorhcr genannten, offenbar 
als Dependenz der Persis gedachten Kerman bleiben, so 
miichte man fiir o!/*-" und an Verderbnis aus den 

alten Stapelpliitzen Siregan, arab. .sanl't al 

Siragan und Bar-dasir, siidwestlich der Hauptstadt 

Kerman der bstlich von EArsistan liegenden Provinz 
Kerman (Caraniania) denken ; vgl. dazu Guy le Strange, 
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The Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, pp. 300 -303. Etwas 
ferner lageii schon die 2 suddstlichern Etappen: Giruft 

und Narma.^tr Gp. Am pcnsischen Golf dagegen 
konnte man an die etwa 'passenden Ilandelsemporien der 
Persi.s und Kc;rmans denken: Siraf und Hormuz >#>» 

Am allerbesten aber stimmen graphisch und sach- 

lich, weniTwir zwischc/n Kerman und Socotra wcitem 

Bogen nach Indien au.sgreifen zu den syrischcn d'homas- 

christen der Kiistc von Malabar (arab. die Konjekturen 

Sendan iibrdlich von Bombay und 

Serendib = Ceylon Zu Sendan und Screndib- 

teylon vgl. Alerveilles de I' hide (Lcide, 1883), Index und 
Exciin^i;. 

C. F. Skyhoup. 



A DESCRIPTION OF THE TWO 
, • SANCTUARIES OF ISLAM BY 
• IBN ^A.BD RABBIHI (1940) 

The author. His lH/e. 

One of the most brilliant figures in the literary history 
of the Uniaiyad Spain is that of Ahmad b. Muhammad b. 
'Abd Rabbihi, with the kunya of Abu 'Umar\ He was 
born in a.h. 246/860 in Cordova and died in the same city 
at the advanced age of about 82 (lunar) years'^ in a.h. 328/940’' 
of paralysis, which attacked him several years before his 
deaths He was descended from a client of Amir Hisham 
b. *Abd al-Rahman (r. 172/788-180/796). He probal3ly 
lived the* early years of his life in poverty and obscurity, but 
rose by dint of his learning and character to a position of 
great eminence". He was not only a poet but a scholar well- 
versed in religious and secular science's". ^ He had studied 
theology as hbn al-b"aradi tells us with such learned doctors 
as Baqi b. Makhlad’ (t 276), Ibti Waddah'' (f 286) and dl- 
Khushani'" (t 286), and like most of his countrymen was of 
the Maliki persuasion. It seems, however, that what attracted 
him most was poetry and not theology^’’. 

* So in Huinaidi (iJodleian MS Hunt 464) and most of the printed 
sources. In a note prefixed to a British xMuseurn MS of ^Jqd, y\dd. r 8,502, 
he is called as also in AlaimaJual-Anfus^ Cairo edition of a . h . 

^ 3 ^ 5 ) P* 5 *'^* occurs in a verse of a contcm]iorary 

(Macpiarf, I.eiden ed. u, 2009, Only khicc in the '/qd (i, 220^ have,* I 
lound him called aJJI So also in I bn Klialdvin, Afuqaddima 

(Cairo edition of 1327, p. 6909. 

“ Cf, Matmah^ 60''*^ ( ^ Yaqilfe Irs/idd," u, 69’’). 

■* Humaidi, fol. 43. Yaqvlt (/rsMd,\iy 2^ 67*") gives 348 as the date of 
his death, but that seems to be an error of the scribe or misprint, and the 
.same applie.s to Ibn al-Faradl (i, 37, No. ii8) where 382 is given instead 
of 328. Cf. Bughyal al~Wu^dt, 16 r*”. 

^ Ibn al-Faradl, l,c,\ Ibn Khallikan, Cairo edition, i, 33; 

' Yilqut, Lc. 

\ ^ j*' is often called ‘al-FacpVF in '‘Jqd. Cf. also Matmuh at-An/us^ p. 58. 

^ For him see Yaqiit, o.^r. p.^368. 

Humaidi, 4oh‘‘; Ibn Farhiln^s al-Dtbdj^ Cairo, 1329, p. 239. 

For him secT Ihi^hyat al- IVu^di, 6y 
Yaqiit, /.f. 
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I bn 'A bd Ra^fbiki as a poet. 

He was the laureate of the Umaiyad kings of Spain and 
he wrote panegyrics in praise of every one of the, four 
during whose reigns he* lived, from Amir Muhammad 
(r. 238-273) to ‘Abd al-Rahman III (r. 300 350)'. 'Fhese 
poems of his probably represented the hostile attitude which 
the Urnaiyads in general had towards ‘Ali, for al-Maqqari 
(I.eiden ed. i, 808) refers to a rajaz poem of his in which 
the early Caliphs were mentioned and in which he counted 
Mu'dwiya as the fourth orthodox Caliph and entirely omittt.'d 
‘Ah'. Another poem of his in praise of al-Mundhir b. Mu- 
l^ammad {r. 273- 275) is said to have greatly offtmded the 
Fatimid al-Mu‘izz li-dtn Allah and called forth a reply from 
his cou.«t-poet Abu ’ 1 - Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad ^ 

He must have been a prolific poet, for al-l.Iumaidi had 
seen a collection of his verse in more than twenty parts, and 
this not necessarily complete. His'*Diwan ’ is lost but ov^er 
1350 of his verses are preserved in al-'[qd\ including one 
long poem in rajaz (345 verses) celebrating the martial deeds 
of ‘Abd al-Rahman during the first 22 years of his reign 
(epd of Vol. ii)". Such a large number of hi.s own verses 

' Il>n al-Faradi. One long and several small poems of his in praise of 
‘Abd al'Riilnnaii III are preserved in the '‘Iqd, See for example edition 
of T321, 1, 35, II, 307 seq. (-1, 33, II, 286 in ed. of 1305 called 1 ? and 
I, 42, n, 362 in ed. of 1293 called C in the following pages). 

“ Ibn Khallikan. His attacks on the ‘Abbasids are referred to by Ihn 
Sharal of Qairuwan (d. a.h. 460), See al-Bulaghd^ p. 251. C(. Haji 
Klialifa (ed. Fliigcl), iv, 232. 

“ It presumably existed in the time of Jbn Khallikan, v. his article on 
our author. • » 

* Sf)me 93 more are to be fountl'»iif other sources. Mafmah has 27 
(PP- 60'“; repeated by Yaqut, Ibn Khallikan and Maq(|an'). 

Tahaqdt al-Umam of Ibi^’ Sa‘id has 14 (pp. 64^^ 79^) and Ibn Khallikan 
(F^- 33^0 ^ Yatqnat aL*Dahr contain.*? about 60 verses not quoted in 

the viz. all the citations in Fatima, 1, 360, 361 (except 11. 12-13), 363, 
and also 434" and two haU-verscs on 425. 'rha‘alibi had perhaps not seen 
the for he notices the author twice, once as Ajj ^ J^e^\ (i, 360) 
and again as <uj ^ Juo^t (r, 412) as if they were two 

persons ! * 

® 'J’his is an important poem. Even apart from its liistorical value, 
it is interesting for the student of y\rab*ic poetry, as it is one of the few' 
narrative poems in the language. The chr/»nide of events given in the 
poem is valuable as coming from a contemporary who was living at the 
court. It differs in several instances from that adopted by Ibn Khaldiln and 
othersand supplements the narrativegivenby the historians (including Dozy). 

B. l\ V. 
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he introduced into the book jn order to show “ that the 
Maghrib too, in spite of its remoteness and though cut off 
from the centres of Arabic learning, was*gifted with poetry 
as vv'ith prose” {'Iqd, Introduction to V'^ol. i), and he oc- 
casionally. stops to compare his own verses with those of 
the best poets of Arabic in the bast, sometimes writing in 
the same metre and rhyme. 

He seems to have handled all the usual themes of Arabic 
poetry, viz. panegyric, elegy, asceticism, love, descriptions, 
etc., etc.' He had also written folk-songs of the type called 
muwashshah (cf M. Hartmann, Das arabische Strophen- 
gcdicht, das xMmvasSah, Weimar, 1897, P- 23), after learn- 
ing the art of writing them from the inventor of the type; 
Muqaddam b. Mu'afa al-Fariri or al-Qabri (Hartmann, ox. 
p. 71), a poet of the court of the Umaiyad Amir ‘Abdallah 
b. Muhammad (r. 275 -300), but none of these poems of 
the master and the pu.oil reached the later generations'. 
'I'owards the end of his life Ik; vvn^tt; ce;rtain poems of an 
ascetic and moral nature which he called al-MiunakhisiU 
(“ the nullifying ones"). By these he sought to nullify the 
effect of thcr love poems in tin; same metre and rhyme, 
which he had written in his earlier days. For a s[)ccimi*;n 
see MalviaJt, 61'' ( = Yaqiit, frshdd, 2, 68^ cf. 72 '). 

It is said that al-Mutanabbi as a young man'* heard 
some verses of Ilin ‘Abd Kabbihi recited, and e.xclaimed : 
“Assuredly ‘Iraq will come to thee crawling!” Ibn Khal- 
likan also jjraises the beauty of his ideas and says that his 
verses are “ well-written ” {jla-Y. • 

Judging .from the spl;cimens of his ver.se which have 
come down to us, he must rar doubt have possessed a gr{;at 
deal of technical skill in his art. His verse has a remarkable 
How and natural grace, il,s various parts are well-balanced, 
his similes are pretty, his rhymes? clever'. His imitations 

' Spccimen.s of all these arc found in the ‘//r/. 

■ Cf. Ibn Khaldiln, Muqaddima, 690. 

' A!-Mutanabbi' died in a.c. 965 and Ibn ‘Abd RabWlii in 940. The 
anmlote and the poem are found in Matniah, 59, Yaqiit, 71 and Maqqari, 
11, 382. The. poem (found in 'Iqd' m, 147^) i.s ascribed hi Yaf/ma, 1, 364 to 
‘Abd alMalik b. Sa id al-Mui(>.di. It is possibly placed wrongly through a 
scribal error. , 

■' See al;so Ibn SharaPs remarks bn Ibn ‘Abd Rabijihi as a poet in 
Raid'd a!- Huhi"/id, p. 251. 
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often surpass the originals iij beauty of form and in scope. 
Nor is he devoid of a certain type of humour. But in the 
range of his ideas he does not on the whoje differ very 
much from his predecessors or contemporaries of the East : 
his observation.s are more or less of the same - type and 
exhibit the same charactcristic.s. Any striking originality 
of ideas is, as a rule,, not met with in his pages. In fairness 
to him, however, it must be .said that what we have is only 
a small fraction of his work and that too, in general, of a 
fragmentary character. 

1 1 was not only as a poet but also as a prose-writer that 
his count;rymen looked upon him as one of their best repre- 
Sentative.s, if not the be.st*. His title to fame will rest on his 
great pfose compilation, the Tqd al-Far(d\ 


•' Ibn ‘Add Rabbihi as an ’Adib. The ‘Iqd. 

• • 

d'his work, as is well known, consists of 25 books, each 
subdivided into two parts, and covers more than a thousand 
large pages in tlje printed edition of a . u . 1321 (generally 
35 lines to the page). It deals with the wl^ole range of 
td[)ics with which the student of 'adab was expected 
to be acquainted. It is a work of encyclopaedic nature 
dealing with the Arabian conception of government, war, 
deputations, proverbs, elegies, genealogies, speeches, geo- 
graphy, history, including the battle-days of the Arabs, 
music, medicine, witticisms, etc., etc. Each of these tO[)ics 
is subdivided into a large-number of headings, under which 
the authoii arranges his stores of’ information.. But for the 
introductory remarks at the beginning of each chapter and 
occasional observations, the author as a rule has little to say 
himself. All his enitrgy iij conctjntrated on the selection, 
sorting and arrahgemenf, of the vast materials available to 
him“. These selections' were often made from anthologies 

' Cf. Ibn al-Faradi, Lc . ; Ibn Hazm quoted by al-Maqqan', 11, 130. 

- According to Haji Kliab'fa, v, 302, no. 1 1065 ho had written another 

prose work calle(k*r’b'^' ^J**»LS* 

(',f. ‘Ifjd, I, 3': *1^ ^ 1^1 j 

^ Varying in length from, say, a ciuartcr of a line to several pages. 

27 — 2 
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already existing", but, as the a^ithor explains, he found that 
they had grown too numerous, and taken individually were 
too imperfect, to satisfy the student Hence he set himself 
the slupendous task of compiling ta book of selections, prose 
anti poetical, which would be truly comprehensive and which 
would include “most of the ideas used by the scholar and 
the man of the street, the prince and^ the plebeian".” He 
laid under tribute the whole mass of Arabic literature, 
including translations from Greek, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
and not omitting even the Christian and Jewish writings*. 
In doing this he sometimes transferred to his own pages, 
with or without alteration, whole chapters and evpn whole 
books of other writers usually without acknowledgement"". 
He omitted the ‘chain of authorities,’ he e.xj)lains“,,for the 
sake of brevity and because the utility of what he wanted to 
communicate did not depend on the authorities who l^ad 
handed it down. 

Whether we accept or reject his exjilanation, the fact 
remains that through him have been preserved, w'holly or in 
part, a number of books that are otherwjse lost, e.g. Abii 
Ubaida’s boork on the Hattle-days of the Arabs, which, as 
al-Qalqtishandi {SiiM al-a'shd, i, 393) tells us, has for the 
most part been incorporated in the 'Iqd ; also the Book of 
Proverbs by Abii ‘Ubaid. I'he same is true of certain works 
of al-’Asma‘i, Ibn al-Kalbi, I bn Outaiba, etc., etc., and 

‘ One of these undoubtedly was the ^Uyun ai-’AkJibdroi Ibn Qutaiba, 
as Brockelmann ha.s pointed out, and possibly our author was referring to 
it when he spoke in his Introd. ^1, 3) of ihC- anthology which he found “was 
not comprehensive” enough. It is also a fact that the plan oftlht; ^/<fd was 
suggested by the 'Uyun, 7 out of its 1:3 books having the .same titles as in 
tlie ‘Uydn. But the actual (|uotation.s from the 'Uytin form only a small 
fraction of the books that are common to both. The first 20 pages of the 
'Iqd, Kiidh alSuHdn, when compared wifh the,corresponding book of the 
‘ Uyun, give only about i 67 „ of matter borrowed from that book. 

'■* fqd, Introd. to Vol. 1. “ Ibid. 

■" There are 4 (juotations from the New and 9 from the Old 'I’estament 
in Vol. I alone. On i, 238 (- B 222, C 292) he quotes an Aramaic sentence 
in the original. “ 

I'i.g. the whole of the vW, 'dqd 65-67 (-B 61-63, ^ ' 

83) is taken almost verbaiim from She Kdmil of al-Mubatiad, pp. 578, 585, 
649, 681 and 688. Only in sorye 40 cases in Vol. i does the author name 
the book which Ije is quoting. But the name of the author or chief narrator 
is in many cases appended to the citation. 

* 'Iqd, Introd. to Vol. 1. 
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particularly of the writers quoted in the historical portions 
of Vols. 11 and tii such as al-Madh’ini, al-‘Utbt, al-Riyashi, 
al-Znbair b. Bakkar, Ibn Abi Shaibaand othcjrs, our author 
frequently quoting original documents in extenso. ' 
Curiously enough the book contains very little from the 
Spanish authors and j^oets. The story of the disappoint- 
ment of the Sahib f,bn ‘Abbhd on seeing the book is well 
known'. Similarly al-Tamimi in a letter to Ibn Ijazm 
(Maqqari, t, 109) blames the author for not giving in his 
book any information about his own native town. 

The latest 'date mentioned in the book, as far as I have 
noticed, , is a.h. 363 (‘/yaC, nr, 49; cf. abso ir, 169) in con- 
nection with the abdication^ of the ‘Abbasid Cali])h al- 
Mup'*, jnit that must have been the work of a later writer 
who wished to make this .section up-to-date. 1 think it is 
significant that the author brings his poem on the wars of 
‘Abd al- Rahman III (end of Vob 11) to a clo.se with the 
events of 322. In any case, if we accept the usual date of 
the author’s d(;ath, viz. 328— which there is nothing serious 
to challenge -- wy find that the Tqd was compiled by the 
author in the later part of his life ; at least In; was adding 
to it in his old age. d'herc; is a reference to ‘Abd al- 
Rahman III as 4JUI in 'Iqd, i, 35'"‘' and to his title 

of in II, 308''. These titles the prince assumed 

in A.ii. 3i7 = A.i). 929 (cf. Spanish Islam, the tr. by F. G. 
Stokes of Dozy’s famous Histoire, p. 423). If further i)roof 
were necessary, it is afforded by the author’s ripe scholarship 
and amazingly extensive* readinj^, to which every page of 
the book bears testimony. 

* 'fhe book was twice abr'iciged in later times, first by 
Abu Ishhq Ibrdhiyi b. ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Wadiyashi(?) 
al-Qaisi (tA.ii. 570) jyid again by the author of the Lisdn 
al-Arab (t a.h. '71 1)". .d'liese abridged editions seem to 
have been lost. In modern times an abridged edition of the 
book has been published in Kgypt to serve as a .school text. 

^ See Yd(iut, ou\ p. 67. 

^^The^ate of his death has dropped out from the text. 

" See Buf^hya 182, 106. ^ 
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I bn ‘Abe/ Rabbilii’s desci^iption of the If ar amain. 

\ 

It is out 1 of the geographical secticfii' of the ‘Iqd — a 
section which is otherwise rathet unusually scrappy, brief, 
and unsy^itematic — that I have selected the following de- 
scription of the Idaramain or the Two Sanctuaries of Islam. 
The description is very detailed and full — the fullest avail- 
able for those c(Miturie.s, with the excej:)tion of Azraqi’s. 
But the special interest of the pas.sage lies in the fact that 
the author is writing from personal knowledge. There is an 
incidental reference “ to an observation of his own relating 
to the pigeons of the Haram, which shows that he hac,! 
actually visited^ the places he was descriliing. There are 
also several references in it to places in Cordova which 
further support this conclusion. Wc have thus in him a 
predecessor and a compatriot of I bn Jubair giving us like 
him one of the best desdriptions of tin; sacred mosques. 

The date of I bn 'Abd Rabbihi’s pilgrimage must be 
placed earlier than A.ir. 317/929, the year in which the 
Carmathians removed the Black Stone (they returned it 
after more t*nan 20 y(;ars), for the author describes tl\at 
stone as if he had seen it. A more definite date it is not 
possible to fix, but as in 317 the author was about 71, 
perhaps we should not be far wrong in placing the date 
in the last quarter of the third century of the Hegira era. 

'File language used Ijy the author in this description is 
of considerable philological interest, as it gives us .several 
instances of the u-sages of words 'peculiar to the Maghrib. 
I have therelore added a Vocabulary, mainly to draw atten- 
tion to the references, for in several instances the dictionaries 

* According to Yaqilt, o.c. p. 67 this^ .section came at the end of the 
book. In the printed edition it forms part of the thir/1 book from the end. 
This is tlie only instance in which the present arrangement of the book 
differs from that of the days of Yaqut. 

“ There is very little autobiographical material in the ^Iqd. On 11, ii 
seq. he mourns the lo.ss of a highly educated son whose name seems to be 
Abii liekr Vahya. 'I'here ar<; a number of other minor iiTcidents related, 
e.g. on I, 82b 

•' It is strange that al-Maqqari Goes not include him^th the 5th chapter 
of his Introd. in the list of the 4Sj>anish-Arabian scholars who had travelled 
in the East, although he mentions on 1^, 538 the name of a grandson of our 
author among them. For the reference in question see Iqd, lu, 298“, B about 
281, C 364. 
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are of no help and the meaning can only be guessed from 
the context\ I have also added a few brief notes, for what- 
ever they are worths * 

Following these descMptions in the original is a section 
devoted to the mosque in Jerusalem. Being pn;ssed for 
space I have omitted that section : moreover Le Strange has 
already utilized it fully in his Palestine under the Muslims. 

It need hardly be added that a good plan of the sanc- 
tuaries as is given in Rihlat al-lj ijdziyya of al-Batmim' (often 
quoted in the following pages as al-Balnihil) would be 
helpful in folldwing the description. 

A. Description of the Sacred M osque (of M ecca). 

‘I bn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s 'Iqd al-P'arid. iii, 297, i *. 

, The court of the Mosque is big and broad. In length it 
measures from the Barnl fumah (wute to the Banh lldskwi 
Gate\ which latter is <^pposite to the house ol Al-‘Abbas 
b. ‘Abd al-Muttalil)\ 404 cuV)its, and in breadth from the , 
Safd Gate to the Ddru' l-Nadwa'' (the Council (diamber), 
ineasurecl along the eastern front of the Ka‘ba 304 cubits". 

’ Tn instance.s the explanation given is merely tentative. 

Duzy in tlic notes stands Tor his Siipplhnent aitx diciionnaircs arahcs. 

Edition of a.fi. 132 j p, 362 of tho edition of a.h. 1293 and p. 280 
of the ('ditit)n of i ^05. 

^ Le. from the north-east to south-west (roughly speaking). 'I'he name 
Ik'iliu Bani Jiimah seems to have been given ii|) at an early date, e.g. Nasir 
Khiisrau doo-s not mention it. 'Lhe quarter of Mecca occupied by the Hanu 
lumah was the lower and southern pa^t of the valley of Mecca, called 
al-Masfala (bekri, i 55 ^‘ 0 - Considerable changes were matie in this (.late in 
A.H, 300 7 (Azraqi, 327 se(p). The vhfnu llashim (late is also called Babii 
L\li according to Balnuqj, p. 98, but it appears from .Nasir Khiisrairs Sefer 
Namch (l^aris, i8St, p."7o, bottom) that Babu ‘AH corresponds with the 
present Babu ’ 1 - ‘Abbas ; ch A/.ra*qi, 32^, bottom. 

'Fhe house of al-‘Abb.is» is located by A/nuii (44b) between al-Safa 
and al-Marwa close to the pillar of al-Mas‘a. 

® Appartunly the Babu d-Nadwa is meant and not Dam ’ 1 -Nadwa, cf. 
Ibnu’l-Laqih (a contemporary author), p. 2 1 and Nasir, 70 ’. 'I’he Ddru d- 
Nadwa is .said* to have been built by Qusaiy b. Kihib and used as a council- 
chamber by (")uraish. Later, it was sold to Mii‘awiya, who convertt'd it into 
a (lovernnTtnt ITbusti (Baladhuri, 53). was in the north-west of the Ka‘l>a 
and was dem(.>lished in a.h. 281 and ch?ingcd into a mosque. The site 
corresponds to the Musalla THanafi to-day (Batniini, 95). 

^ 'I'he area of the mosque is given by Ibn Khurdadhbih (p. 132) a.s 370 
by 3 15 cubits. 
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It has three covered galleries surrounding it on all sides (sic), 
opening into each other. They are included in the measure- 
ment given above'. Their ceiling is gilded and they are 
supported on columns (297, 5) of white marble numbering 
50 counted from east to west along the court, in its length, 
and 30 in its breadth. The distance between every two 
columns is about 10 cubits. 'I'he total r^umber of columns in 
the Mosque is 434“, each column is 10 cubits long and 3 cubits 
in circumferepce". Of these, 320 columns have gilded capitals. 
The whole of the enclosing wall of the Mosque is ornamented 
with mo.saics on the inside\ and its gates arfc supported on 
marble columns varying in number between four, t,hree and 
two. The number of gates is 23’. They have no doors" (?).' 
Ascent to them is by mexans of a number of, steps. , 

Description of the Ka'ha. , 

(297, 10) The Holy ‘Mouse of God is in 'the middle of 
the Mosc|ue. Its height in the time of Abraham (ofe wkom 
be peace) is said to have been — and God knows best — 

9 cubits, its length at thetjxase 30 and its bVeadth 22 cubits, 
and it had 3 roofs. Then Quraish built it in the Jahiliywi 
(pagan times) and though they restricted themselves to the 
foundations laid by Abraham they raised its height to 
iS cubits and diminished its length at. the ba.se by 6 cubits 
and a spank which space they excluded towards the h.lijr. 
When Ibnu ’l-Zubair demolished the Ka’ba he restored it to 
the foundations of Abraham and^aised it'tp the height of 
27 cubits. He also opencd.in it two doors, one to the east for 
entrance and 'one to the west for exit. It remained so until 

‘ lyS^ if referring to seemt: to be redundant ; if it goes with 

the pronoun can only refer to 

‘‘ A contemporary of the autlfor (Ibnu ’l-t'a< 5 i'h, 21^-') gives the number 
of columns as 465. 

^ Cf. Ibnu ’l-Faqih, 21 Azraqi, 3?o-. 

Probably the same mo.saics as were brought by Ibnu ’ 1 -Zubair from *■ 
San ‘a, Muriij, v, 192. , 

" Cf. Azraqi, 323”, where the total is given as 23, but his actual total 
should be 24, as in Ibnu ’ 1 -Faqfh, 21'’. 

“ 'The e,\act sense of Ghataq is fiot clear ; see Vocabulary. ^ Cf. Cl. Ibn 
Jubair s.v. Nasir (p. 70’'*), whoivisited Mecca more than a century later, 
found that the Oites, which then minijbcred 18, had no doors. But the 
other meaning suggested in the Vocabulary is also possible. 

' Cf. .'‘izraqi, 104 seq., iis''-'’-’; Ibnu ’1-Faqlh, 20; Matdrif, 
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he was killed (297, 15). When Al-Hajjaj gained mastery 
over Mecca he applied to ‘Alidu ’l-Malik b. MarwAn for per- 
mission to demolinh that portion which Ibnu^^l-Zubair had 
added to the Ka'ba from the flijr. This permission the 
Caliph granted. So Al-I.Iajjaj restored the building to the 
foundations of Quraish’, and closed up the western door, 
though he didmot diminish anything from the height of the 
building". 

The measurement of its southern side to-rjay, from the 
Asivad corner to the Yemenite is 20 cubits ; of its northern-’ 
{read side from the Trdq corner to the Syrian — and 

this is tlye side which is adjacent to the Hijr — 21 cubits ; of 
^ts eastern side from the Iraq corner to the one in which is 
set the, Black Stone, 25 cubits ; of its western side from the 
Yemenite corner to the Syrian corner 25 cubits’. 

, (297,20) Running around the whole of the House with the 
e.xception of the Aswad corner is »i plastered structure’, in 
height about the length of the forearm**, and nearly as much 
broad. It is intended to protect the House from torrents of 
rain water. , 

The door of the House is to the east ap.d is a man’s 
h?iight from the ground. Its length is 6 cubits and 10 fingers ; 
its breadth 3 cubits and 1 8 fingers. It is made of teak wood, 
the thickness of each leaf being 3 fingers ^ On the outside 
it is plated with gold", on the inside with silver". Each leaf 
has six cros.s-pieces and they have two hooks or staples into 

■ Cf. Azraiji, 13S scfj. ; Ihnn ’l-Faqih, 20, middle; Biiladhuri, 46 scq. 

- l.e. thcjieight continued to be 27 cu^')its: cf. Ibn Khurdadhbih, 133“. 

id 0 , t 

^ Read for Ckf.Jim Jubair, 190‘and note c. For this 

use (^f cf. 298"“, 299^^ On 300"'^^ too has to be 

read for for 

■* Cf. Ibn Khiirdadhbih, 132^; IbiiiCl-Faqih, 20’*'. 78'*) gives 

the area of the Ka‘ba as 490 s(]iiare cubits. 

See Azraqi, 217’*; Batnilni, 105^ 

More exactly ‘M:he b(me of the forearm.’' 

Ml 

Cf. Azratii, 2 1 6. The doors in his lime were those that M had 

supplied, uW. i4t>^ ♦ ^ 

” The doors were first plated with gold during the reign of Walid I, 
and again during the reign of Muhammad b. ah Rashid, Azraeji, 146 seq. 

According to A/raqi, p. 144", ’before Ibnu l-Zubair’s time the Ka‘ba 
had a door of one leaf. He made it of two leaves. 
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which a golden lock is fixed’. Its kdjibs (?) are all cased with 
gold plates with the exception of the right one, for the rebel 
‘Alid" removed its gold when he obtained mastery over 
Mecca, and it has since been left in that condition. 

'(297, .7 5) Under the upper lintel is another one covered 
with gold plate, and the two leaves are behind it, and the 
lower lintel is covered over with silk , brocade down to the 
ground. The space between the Aswad corner and the door 
is 5 cubits’ Of thereabouts. This is the Mnltazam as is stated 
on the. authority of I bn ‘Abbds. 

"Fhe Black Stone is placed at the height df two blocks ot 
stones from the ground. I'he.se stones have beerj scooped 
out to insert the Stone, and the third one projects above the 
other two l)y two fingers. I'he Stone is smooth, of, banded 
onyx-like structure, and there is on it an intensely black spot 
of the size of the bent hand. Its sides arc held fast l)y silver 
nails’. It has cracks aiul on a part of it i.s a silver plate 
w'hich one would take to be a splinter split off from and used 
for repairing it (297, 30). The blocks of stone of which the 
Aswad column is made are slightly coarsej* and bigger than 
our sUnies®. « 

'File House has two roo/s^\ one above the other, which 
are pierced with 4 aperturesS one opposite the other for 
light. The lower roof is supported on 3 rafters of t(;ak wooiF’ 
ornamented and covered with gold plate. Inside the House, 
and set in the western wall opposite to the gate at the height 
of 6 cubits from the lloor, is the onyx stone, with black and 

• 

^ Cf, Nrisir, 72, niiddlt*. * • 

“ 7 ’his is perhaps Hu.sain 1 ). }fius?.r] al-'| alibi, ineiitioncd by Azraqi on 
147, bottom, tie obtained mastery over Mecca in a. 11. 200. Cf. I bn 
Khaldun, Aluijadiiima, p. 300. 

" Nasir (72 *) says it is 4 cubits. • , 

^ 'I'his must relate to the condition of tlij? stone before a . h . 317, the year 
in which the Ormathians carried it away, 'bhe stone was cracked in a fire 
which had burnt the Ka‘ba during the time of llmii ’bZubair; cf. Azraqi, j 40‘\ 

I'he significance of ‘our stones' is not clear to ine. 

• # "* 

According to Ibnu ' 1 -Karjlh (24“') the Mosque of Medina too was 
i.e. had a double roof. It appears from the remarks of Burton (i, 207, 
iu)te 2) that the roof of the Ka‘ba h still double as of offf 

^ (.T. Azraqi, 205. Nasir, found them covered with glass. 

C'f. Ibnu ’UFaqih, Nasir, 72 *^. Cf, Batnuni, io6, bottom, who 

gives us to iind(,TstaRd that the colurnns which are now to be seen in the 
Ka‘ba are the same old ones. 
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white bands on it. It is 12 finijers by 12 in size and is 
encircled by a ring of gold 3 fingers in thickness. It is related 
that the Prophet (iinay God bless and save hinl) kept it in a 
line with his left eye-brow„when he prayed inside the House'. 

The Ifijr is to the north of the l louse and i,s enclosed 
from the Trdqian to the Syrian corner hy a low curved wall 
of which^the e-xtreniities an; about 2 cubits apart from the 
adjacent corners (of the Ka‘ba), the openings I^eing meant 
for entrance (298, i) and exit. The distance^ between the 
middle of the Hijron the curved wall and the llouse is about 
the same as between the two corners (of the Ka‘ba)^ Tlie 
height qf this wall is half the height of a man. It is cased 
*all over with marble and the interstices are filled with lead. 
The flqor of the Hijr is paved with marble and the rain-spout 
discharges itself into it, the qibla of the area being in the, 
direction of the spout. 

d'he rain-spout is placed on tin; wall of the Ka‘ba in the 
middle of it, and {)rojects from it about 4 cubits. Its breadth 
as well as the height^ of its sides is 8 fingers and ut is covered 
all over with plqtes of gold*. The plates arc fixed (298, 5) 
with nails haviiig gold(;n heads. 

* The whole of the House is covered (with curtains) with 
the exception of the Aswatl corner, for the curtain leaves an 
opening there up to the height of a man and half as much 
again. When the annual Pilgrimage approaches, the Ka'ba 
is covered with the Oabati cloth which is a kind of white silk 
brocade of KhurasAn. That covering is kept on it as long as 
the people are in a state of 'ihrdiu, but wh(;n they quit that 
state, namely on the Day of Saci’ifice, the House quits that 
state too and (a curtain of)»red silk brocade of Khurdsan is 
then put on it. This curtain has circle.s, wherein are inscribed 
(formulae in) praise mid magnific^ation of God and referring 
to His Might arid Majtgsty. It remains so covered until the 
next year ; then the covering is removed as 1 have described. 

• When thecoverings become too manyand therefore dangerous 
for the House on account of their weight, some of them are 

* (!f. A?raqi7i'o6, top. * 

“ l.e. 21 cubits, cf. 297'''. Ibn Khurdafjh. (133’) gives the circumference 
of the Hijr as 50 cubits. 

before <Ca ^ seems to be in error for 3. , 

■* Cf. Nasir, 73". 
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removed and appropriated by the ministers of the House, 
viz. the Banii Shaiba*. ' 

(298, 10) An Egyptian has related that he was present 
when the House was exposed in tjie year 65 a.h.; he noticed 
that its cement consisted of saffron and of frankincense, and 
a narrative has also been related on the authority of a 
Meccan, who traced it up to the learnefl doctr)rs of that city 
through an uninterrupted chain of transmitters, to the effect 
that they ext\mined the Black Stone at the time when Ibnu 
’ 1 -Zubair pulled down the House and extended it. They 
measured its length and found it to be 3 cubfts“. They also 
found it of an intensely white colour’ except on th(^ external 
side. Its blackness is said to have been due — and God knows 
best — to the touches and kisses it has received fi;om the 
Pagan Arabs and to (their) smearing of it with blood*. 

The. A:/ a qd)U'' is to the east of the 1 louse at 2 7 cubits fronj it, 
and the face of him who prays behind it, turning towards the 
House, is directed to the west and the ^Irdq corner is to his 
right and the door(of the Ka’ba) (298, 1 5) and the Black Slone 
are to his left. According to the report of ^me who has seen 
it. it is a ston.e of irregular shape about a cubit in length and 
nearly as much in breadth. It has the impression of the foot 
of Abraham (on whom be peace) of the length of a fore- 
arm. The Stone is placed on a raised platform lest a torrent 
of rain-water wash it away". At the annual Pilgrimage it is 
covered with a perforated iron case^ to keep the hands off it. 

All round the House are (?)" large iron pillars of a rect- 
angular shape. The shafts as well as the ca[)itals of these 
pillars are gilded, and orf them light is made ;il night for 

' Soe Batnuni, 135, middle. 

'' Cf. Ma^drif 2 78 'I The stone is there said to be of the saitK^ length 
as the breadth of the wall of the Ki.a‘ba, wlfich can l)e calculated as 3 A cubits 
in the following manner. The length of tbQ*western wall according to our 
aiuhor is 25 cubits from the outside, from the inside it is 18 cubits (Ibnu ’ 1 - 
Faqih, 20’*). d'he breadth of the two adjacent walls is therefore 7 cubits.^ 
For other traditions as to the length of the stone, see Azraqi, 151*-^^ 
( Nasir, 72"), 144*“; Mas'iidi (al- 7 andi/i)^ 386 ■\ • 

'' (T. Mishkdt, Hk II, ch. iv, pt 2 ; Azraqi, 151 \ 

" 7 \/raq(, 153 *, gives a different#.reason. •- 

•' (’f. Niisir, 74'^ ^ 

^ Cf. Azra<p, 275. 

' Azraqi, 279^, spt^aks of a teak-wodd case. 

^ Cf. Nasir, 75^’. 'Fhe word after j\^ seems to me to be corrupt. 
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the benefit of those performing the Tawdf or walk round 
the Ka‘ba. The distance bt:twcen each column and the 
House is nearly ttje same as between the Ma'gdm and the 
House (i.e. 27 cubits). ^ ’ 

Zenizem is to the east of the Aswad corner at tb/; di, stance 
of about 30 cubits from it. it is a wide well, its .sides being 
of stone and (298, 20) the top having a ring of wood. Its 
roof, which is archecl and ornamented with mosaic-work', 
rests on four angles; every one of which is supported on two 
marble columns under it contiguous to each other. The space 
between every >two angles is closed with wooden balustrades 
of red wood up to the door which is on the eastern side. 
•Running round the whole of the arched roof is a veranda-like 
structure (for shade). To the east of Zemzem is a big room, 
the roof of which is also :irched and ornamented with mosaic- 
work. It is kept locked. I'urther cast is another big room, 
square (or rectjingular) in .shape witl; three vaults, and having 
a door on each side'’. 

The pigeons of the Mosque are numerous aid so tame 
that one nearly treads on them. They are of the colour of 
our domestic pigeons, but stronger. Not ong, of them sits 
(298, 25) on the House, or flies over it *. Indeed this struck 
me as strange (and 1 watched them) and observed that in 
ascending in their flight just when they were about to fly over 
the House they dived downwards and reached a point lower 
than the House, then proceeded on to its right or left\ Their 
dung {read is visible on the building in the Mosque 
with the exception of tlu; Holy House of God, for that is 
clean, havjng no trace (of it) in or upon it. And Glory 
i.s to Him Who' has magnified it (the Hou.s'e) and made 
it ckian and holy, and^He is exalted with supreme exaltation. 

Between the Safd Gqte, which is to the .south of the 
House and the .Safa, is the thoroughfare which is situated in 
the bed of the water-course. Beyond the thoroughfare is a 
.wide space occupied by petty merchants. 'I'hen one reaches 
Al-Safa at the foot of the Abu Qubais mountain. It is sur- 
rounded by buildings on all sides except the one from which 

* The mosaics were set in a.h. 220^ Azraqi, 301 ■. 

“ Cf. Nasir, 74, bottom, 

■' Cf. Ibnu TFaqih, 19^; IMniini, 146*^ seq. Burton, 11, 175. 

^ Cf. Ibn Jubair, 99^ 
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you ascend upon it. The ascent is by means of 3 (298, 30) 
stone steps'. Standing' on Al-SafA and turning to the north, 
one sees thd House through the .Safi Qate. Al-Marwa is 
towards the east of the Mo.sque. between east and west' 
(i.e.’ north) of Safa. This also is surrounded by buildings 
e.xcept in the direction from which one ascends upon it ; 
also excepting part of the upper Al-Qusur. Between it 
(.-\1-Marwa) and the Holy Mosque is ‘the “Narrow Lane,’’ 
If one stands on the Marwa and turns to the House opposite 
to the gap, one sees the water-spout and the adjacent portions 
of the I louse. 

The distance' between Al-.Safa and Al-Marwa is the 
distance between Bdbu ’/-Sand'a^ and the Congregationat 
Mosque^ (of Cordova). He who courses between the two 
(hills) goes on descending from Al-.Safa and proceeding 
towards Al-Marwa at a w'alking pace through the street, 
which is the bed of the ,.water-cour.se, with ATQu.sur (?)'to 
his right and the Mosque to his left. 'I'hen the bed of a 
water-courss {sic) comes in front of him; when he descends 
in it he trots until he comes out of it at the other laid. 

Tlic strey.t has two green boundary pillars on the two 
sides of tin; water-course (299, i), one, which is the firi^t, 
behind the .Safa Gate contiguous to the enclosing wall (of the 
hlaram), the other in front of it, and at a distance from the 
wall ’. 'I'hese pillars have been put up in order that the limit 

^ Cf. A/raiji, 350’’. 

" With this curious expression cf. ibid. 296-: ^ 

‘ Azraqi {350'') gives this distance as 766^ cubits, and Hatnuni (p. 175, 
note I ) a.s 420 nietre.s. ^ . 

* One of the gates of the palace at Cordova: see Marpiaii, t, 245 
]H>r the Jami" of ("ordova see ibid. (Index). 

'' Rather vague. It seems thy.t not vocy much earlier than the time of 
our author the first pillar of the Mas\i was sfitimted ivithin the minaret at 
the S.K). corner of the Mosque and the second, ‘'the Green pillar,’’ at the 
‘Abbas Gate of the Mosque. Opposite each of these, on the other side of 
the depression, were two more pillars (cf. x\zraqi, 394 seq., and Burton, ‘ 
II, 28S). Batnuni, 174 (bottom), speaks of two hiiams 'jq metres apart. 
Apparently the limits of the MasUi have varied at times: cf. Ma^drif^ 278^ 

[where is to be taktwas situated oppositeTv 7 i;he€.K. minaret 

(Azraqi, 350’"^) and tlie site later occupied by Darn ’ 1 - 

Qawarir ( Baldhagri, 50), i.e. between the Babu ’l-SaUim and Babu ’I Nabi 
(Azrciqi, 324 ')J- I’he .present limits of the Mask'd are Babu ’ 1 -Baghla to a 
place near Babu ‘AH (Batnuni, /.c.), that is, much less extensive. 
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of the valley in which one has to go at a trotting pace may 
be understood thereby. * 

Mind is a village in the east of Mecca slightly inclined 
to the south, outside the Ijiram (holy) territory, abput a 
league from it. In it there are edifices and watering [places. 
Thie first thing which one meets on going out of A^ecca to it 
after the Day^of Sacrifice in the days of Tashriq is Jamrat 
al-‘Aqal>d. In Mina’ there is a mo.sque bigger than the 
Congregational Mo.sque of Cordova. It is called the Mosque 
of Kluiif. It has four covered galleries about' the Mihrdb 
(the prayer nicJie) extending breadthwise (299, 5). Its roof 
is of palm branches and its columns plastered over with 
gypsum. * riie pulpit is on the left of the Mihrdb and the door 
from which the Imam goes out is to its right. In the middle 
of the eburt of the Mos([ue is a minaret', with a porch running 
all round it. 

\ Al-MurAalifa, also called Al^Mash'ar al-Hardm, is 
situated between Mina and ‘Arafa. It is about two leagiics 
from Mina. Its mo.sque is plastered over with gypsum, with 
no structure in it except the surrounding wall, which contains 
the Mihrdb. 'rhe door from which the ImAm goes out is to 
the right (i.e. of the Mihrdb^ and the middle of the court of 
the Mosque'. ... No one dwells in it. 

'Arafa is to the east of Mina at two leagues from it. No 
one lives there (either), nor is in it any edifice except the 
watering places and the subterranean conduits in which water 
Hows. In its mosque there is no building (299, 10) except the 
enclosing wall containing the The halting-place of 

the people.on the Day of ‘Arafa is at ‘Arafa on the mountain 
and at its foot in its vicinity. . TJie mountain is .situated to the 
north-east of the hjo.sque, and at the halting-place of the 
Imam in it flowing water is to be found. The prayer niches 
of Mina, ‘Arafa and AltMuzdalifci are directed towards the 
east. 

" B. Description of the Mosque of the Prophet 

■(may God bless him and save him). 

Its g£llerie.^''are in the south running from east to west. 
Every row of its colonnades has seventeen columns, the space 

' (‘f. Azraqi, 408“. ' , 

There seems to be a gap after «I 1 
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between each pair being large and wide. The columns in the 
southern galleries are white, bwing covered with plaster and 
very lofty. The remaining columns arf of marble. The 
plast^^red columns have (299,' 15) large square bases and 
gilfcapitals with decorated gilt cornices (?) on which rests the 
roof. The roof also is decorated and gilded. In the front of 
the Mi/ird/? cind in the middle of the galleries is a gallery which 
is gilt all over, 'fhe galleries from the’ side of the'eourt are 
cro.s.sed in order to reach the one atthe Mihrdb, but this gallery 
cannot be crossed further (to somewhere else). I n the gallery 
adjacent to the Mihrdb a great deal of gilding has been 
done. In the middle of it is the roof of the shape of a huge 
shield (but) concave like a mother-of-pearl shell. The* 
southern wall of the Mo.sque has a marble wainscotting on 
the inside from its base up to a man’s height. Joined^ to this 
is a convoluted ornamental cordon of marble of the thickness 
of a finger. Above this is another wainscol;ting narrovver 
than the first (299, 20), painted with a bright red unguent 
called k/ialuij', then another like the first one, and containing 
fourteen gilt and decorated windows running in a line from 
east to wtist, of the size of the windows Vn the ('athedral 
Mo.sque of Cordova. Above this is another wainscotting also 
of marble, containing an azure space (?) on which are in- 
scribed five lines in gold, in thick letters as big as a finger, 
out of the chapters of the Qur’dn called Oi.sar-al-Mufa.s.sal. 
Above this is another wainscotting like the first, i.e. the 
lowest, in which there are shields of gold, with decorations. 
Between each pair is a column ^ from which branch out 
branches of gold. Above this is another narrow wainscotting 
of marble, with ornaments. .In, breadth it is of about the 
length of the forearm. It has branches and leaves of gold 
in bold relief; in the middle is a square (or rectangular) 
(299, 25) mirror said to have been bnce -the property of 
‘Ayesha’ (may God be pleased witH her). 

The Vault of the MUirdb. It is of a very large size, and. 
has bands, some gilt, others dark brown and black. Under 
the vault is a niche (?) of gold, with decorations, under which 
are octagonal gold plates in^which is a pieoiof ojtyx stone 
nailed to the wall, of the size of a baby’s head. Lower down, 
reaching to the ground, is a wainscotting of marble, painted 

‘ ‘ Cf Ibn Jubair, 194'''. 
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with khaliiq. In it is the peg on which the Prophet (may 
God bless and save him) supported himself while rising from 
his prostrations, in-jthe first A'^ihrdb. Such is the tradition — 
and God knows best. To ,the right of the Mthrdb is a*door 
for the Imdm to come in or go out. To the left is arjotlter 
small door in shape like a grating and (299, 30) made firm 
with cross-pier;es of ^ iron. Between these doors is a fine 
level walk. 

The Balustrade (al-Maqsiirci)'^ . It e.xtenps from the 
western wall adjoining the Gate to the vestibule {al-Fasl) 
adjoining the eastern wall. From this vestibule one can 
ascend ty the roof of the Mosque. The balustrade is an 
dneient structure simply constructed. It is crenellated and 
has four doors. Outside it, but not far from it and to the 
right of the Mthrdb, is an underground passage to which the 
descent is by steps which lead to the house of ‘Umar b. al- 
Khattdb (may God be pleased with, him). 

I he Pulpit. It is to the right of the Mihrdb at the 
Ix'.ginning of the third gallery from the Mihrdb within a 
Rawila (?) of whiejh the lloor is of marble, and which has an 
enclosure of the same material. It has steps and at its top a 
bo’ard has been nailed so that no one may occupy the place 
which the Apostle of God (may God bless him, etc.) used to 
occupy’ on it. (300, i) It is simply constructed, without 
ornament or fineness of workmanship such as is found in the 
pulpits of these our times. And the palm-tree trunk^ is in 
front of the pulpit. To the east of the pulpit is a case with 
which the seat of the Prophet (may God bless him, etc.) 
is covered. » 

, The grave of the Prophet fnay God bless him, etc.). It is 
to the cast of the Mo!S?iue at the end of its rooled portion in 
the south, adjacent to the court. Iletween it and the eastern 
wall is a distance 'of abouf 10 cubits’. It is .surrounded by a 
wall which is. nearly 3 cubits lower than the roof. It has six 
corners and is cased in a wainscot of marble, up to more than 
a man’s (30Q, 5) height. The surface above this height is 
plastered with khaliiq. 

a 

^ Cf. Ibn Jubair, 193’"; Burton, i, 314, note i. See also Vocabulary s.v. 

Cf. Ibn Jubair, 193’^. * 

^ Cf. Ibn Jubair, 192*®. , • 

^ Cf. Wafa al-Wafd of Sanihildi, i, 274 seqq. * 

® The distance in Burton’s plan (facing i, 308) is 20 ft 
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The Apostle of God (may God bless him, etc.) has said : 
“ Between my grave and my pulpit is a meadow of the 
meadows of Paradise and my pulpit is at the Gate of the gates 
of Paradise.” !At the roof of the M psque, opposite to the grave, 
is a'‘pQrtian which is walled in so that nobody may tread over it. 

The northern {read and western galleries are 

four in number, opening into each othyr, some being higher 
than the others. In their length along the court, from south 
to north there are eighteen columns. The arches of the 
Mosque above the courtyard are covered on all sides up to 
the tops of the columns with carved pieces' of wood. The 
Mosque has three minarets', two in the south and pne in the 
east. The walls of the Mosque are all decorated on the insid6 
(300, 10) from end to end with marble anti gold andpnosaic- 
work. It has eighteen gates*, of which the lintels are gilded. 
They are big gates without doors (.^) ; four on the noj th'' 
{read seven on the east, and seven on the west. ‘ 

The door of the court of the Mosque is gravelled/ and has 
no mats. The enclosing wall of the Mosque is decorated 
on the outside with tufa and so are the pointed ornaments 
with which the walls are surmounted 

It behoves him who enters the Mosque to come first^to 
the Raivda (lit. Meadow), about which the Prophet has said 
that it is a meadow of the meadows of Paradise. He should 
there perform the prayers of two prostrations, then go to the 
grave of the Prophet (may God bless him, etc.) from the 
front (300, 15), turn his back to the south (the Qibla) and 
face the grave He should then bless the Prophet (may God 
ble.ss, etc.) and Abii Bakr and ‘Umar (may God be pleased 
with them both). He should hUt cling to the grave*, for that 
indeed is an act of the ignorant and is looked upon with dis- 
approval. After doing this he shoulc] turn to the south (the 
Qibla) and pray to God as he may, After blessing the Prophet 
(may God bless him, etc., and make us know him and grant 
us his intercession with His grace). » 

' Cf. Ibn Jubair, 195'/ ' 

Ibn Jubair, 195/ makes them 19 gates, as he includes the southern 
one, which our author has excliHed. In the days'tJf lbn* 4 ubair only ,4 
doors were left open. « 

“ Cf. Ibn Jiibair, 195'". 

■* According to ibnu ’ 1 -Faqih (24'“*), ‘Umar I was the first person to 
gravel the Mosque. ' Cf. Burton, 1, 305, bottom. 
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VOCABULARY 

^ t ... * 

was coifehd with (^), 'jjaid of the surface of|a wall cased with 

marble, 299’®. • 

j\j\ ivainscoty 299^® setf. * * 

^ ^ o£ 

pigeon-lurrets^ 298^. domestic turtle-doves^ 

ibid, Cf. in Dozy s.v. 

Jts . ^ * 

In the context (298***) applied to a structure surrounding 
the arched roof of a building. Cf. Lisd?i^ xiii, 54^ ^LJUb^t 
t Ifll A J ^i<iX 01^01^1 <iX }eXe 9 . Cf* 

Jawaliqi 29®, with note. 

o ^ 

a gallery or portico y a covered nave in a mosque (01. Ibn Jubair), 
299^‘Cf^'^. Called by Ndsir Khusrau. IM. 297*’ 

et passim. 

a^yi (pi* of ^Ul or hucksters., petty merchants (Dozy), 298-^. 

O^U a case for the protection of a relic, 300“, 298*^ ^\n this instance 
a perforated iron one). Cf. Dozy s.v. 

2 ujj (pi. of ^^jj) ornamental shields on a wall, 299“. 


written in hold characters (inscription) = XlJIc , 299'^"'. 

coll, the pagan Arabs. See T^ne s.v. 
apparently colum 7 is and not beams are referred to, though this 
sejise is unsupported, 297^'. Or possibly the word is a corruption 
of cf. Ibnu 'I Faqih, 20“". 

the northy 298'”*, 299**, 306®. iVlso 297^1 

piece of wood over* The Imtel of a doorframe (J^ane). The 
author speaks of the of a single door and distinguishes 

^Vuplicati(\n from j— »^a^UtoJI, 297^. 

« 0 * ; 

an enclosed space., access to which is prohibited to the public 

'0 O ^ « d 

0 

enclosed space to the north of the Kadm and included in it^ 

297'^* seq. 

•i . ‘ * 

a curved wall, 298' bis> 

LjUifc- {sic leg.) pi. of arches, 300“. See Do^y s.v. 

y « 

jU-ai the 7 nother-of pearl shell, 299^®. 

• 28—2 
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simple^ ivithoiit ornament ( Dozy), 300^ Also Jkojdl ^ 


291/-. • 

JXa. wiguenf red and y^-loiv in colour*i^(trG: used for painting 

» walls of rooms), 299*'*^, 300I « 

f f J ^ • 

painted 7 vith kJialuq^ ibid. 

hI tt ^ 

brown, dark-brown (in Maghrib), 299"''. See Dozy s.v. 

applied to the shddhrnwdn around the Ka‘ba, 297^^®; also to 
the jscat on a pulpit, 299'\ 

55 ^ delicacy (of workmanship), 300^ 

® . * • 
Oljt> circles, or spaces surrounded by circular lines, 298’, 299*^. 

of columns, 297^, 298^^ 299^^ ^ 

i^^i'iug a head (of nails), 298'"’. ^ 

hewn of stone (?), 298*^ 

a block of marble, 298“. • 

OiJ Ojhj (P^‘ Oj^J ^j^j) apertures in the roof 297'*^’. 

<3 «> . 

u). 291/*. 

/V Wi7;^ow/ W 299'*‘l See Do!:y s.v. 
yf^ roof 299’'; pi. 01^1^, 299’*^ • 

0 * 

roof 297*. Sec Lane s.v. 
azure, sapphire blue (Do/y), 299"^ 

{dc kg.) balustrade, 298-' (Cd. Ibn Jubair). 


yLj:, 


*% ,0 ^ i 


made like a chess-board (from i.e. in the form of a 


grating, 299". 


ixkw tad a?id beautiful of columns, 299^*. ^ • 

4m y 4 * *- 

a Splinter o{ Cf. Azra([!, 144”, 

UMU g iSuO (?), 299*'-’'’. ^ . 

0 0.. 1 * 

^ convoluted cordon (of marble in the context), 299^''. 

40.. 

rr^ roof 299‘^'. Cf. Dozy s.v. ^ 

///^ upper or Unoer piece of wood in a doorways 
\^jC‘ the cross-pieces of a door, 297''*-^, 299’*“. 

r, j ^ ^ • * CJ 

iydtg breadthwise, 299^’**'*. 

^ f- 

^ 0 i ^ 

iU^ 5 ^^ the staple (of a door) in lishich the lock is fastened, 297'^^ Not 
found in the dictionaries in this sense. 



■* 

• Jbu3 


.» 

j^ 

J>5 

j-aS 


v>J 

>tp 
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a bar of lead filling the interstices between two stones in a 
building, 298“. Cf. Ibn Khiirdadhbih, 1.62^^^ where 
juj^aJt art? spoken of. .^ee also I^ane s,v. ^ 

0/-7'.), of bold letters in an inscription. * • 

M f " . * I 

a great door {})y as in Lane s.v., or perhaps, as in Azraqf 216P'*, 
a fastenmg lor the door, 297“, 300’*. Cf. Gl. Ibn Jubair s.v. 

space (here i)etween columns), 299’‘^ 

« » 

gap behmen houses^ 298'*^ . 

0 < 

vestibule^ ante-chambe?\ 299'^ bis. The ordinary word for it 
is see Oozy s.v. and Nasir Khiisraii, 8, bottom. 

explained by the author as 298*', 

tlioiigh ordinarily applied to fine white linen. 

4^11^) Soaf/i^ 299"*^''*, 30o''^'\ 

southern^ 298^, 299*'*, 300*. 298^. See 

Dozy S.V., and for the development of this meaning of the word, 

Hatnilni, p. 259. 

> 

a)LS in p'ont.^ 299^®. % 

^5 an arched^ roof 298"^ 299“\^iv/. ; pi. ^U^l, 298-''*; 0/ an arched 
shape ^ 298“*''““. » 

J J OOJ 

j^s (})1. of ^5 ?) the sides of a well, 298V'. (T. Z/'vaV/, vi, 380*. 

A ^ j 

jjJLc grand (Dozy), 298‘*^^ 299’^"’. 

J 0 -■ 

the balustrade in the mosque of Medina, 299**^ se(f, Cf. 
Dozy s.v, and see also p. 433, note i. 

certain short chapters of the Quddn (viz. ch. 99 or 

1)3 to the end), 2g9-". 

.AS-V bases of columns, 299’^ * 

^15 ground floor^ 297"", 298''; the level open court of a mosque, 300“. 

’ * . 

tufa (Dozy), 30^0^% Ct. Ibn Qutaiba, Ma\irif 279. 

<9 ^ j 

iSi^ (p'- of 5^^) 7vi//do7oSj 299'^. 

2ms covered^ cased (with marble), said of a wall, 300^ 

^ > 

u X > ^ 

covered (with stone, gold plates), said of a wall and a spout, 

0; ^ . . » 

frankmce?iS€^ oliba?ium^ 298^^. See Dszy s.v. 
were held together (of the sides of a broken stone), 297®. 
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Mki Ui] ivas turned (with said of a convoluted cordon at the top 

of wainscot, 299^**. 

jlo abotty nearly y 298”, ^oo^hl/fossim ; somethi?ig like y 298^^. 

JxU I cementy material with which stones are held togethery 298*^’. 

Cf. I bn Khurdadbbih, 162", 

• ^ 0 

a raised platform for supporting a sacred stdncy 2 98'”. 

« j j 

sjiafdt iwia^ cornices (f)y 299^®. 

of galleries opening into each other, 297^, 300'. Cf. Apklil 
anil Ibn Jubair, 90’. • 

^ ^11* those parts (of columns) on which arches rest, ;foo”. , 

ti ^ 

(?), 298'^^ Is it ^ jJb houseSy ivallsy trees fhroivn down ? 

5 - 

>0^ (it) caused (some one) anxiety ; struck (some one) as strange 
and made him observe it carefully, 298‘“\ « 

1 ,*^"'* 4 > • * 

Jsui^ mid die y 298^ 

in the middlcy 299^*. 

Mui5A;»iMAD Shafi*. 



qatAdai*i’s poUcy of splendid 

ISOLATION OF THE yijAz. ,* ' 

The declaration, issued by Sherif al-Huscyn ibn ‘AIi ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Abd-al-Mu‘ln (June 1916), of his inde- 
pendence from his Turkish sovereign, his assumption of the 
title of “King of the Hijaz” or “ King of the lands of the 
Arabs,” rumcTurs current about his aspiration after the 
Khalifate ot Islam, the fact that councils said to represent 
the populations of Syria and of Mesopotamia elected the 
sons of al-Huseyn, baysal and ‘Abdallah, as kings of those 
countries — all these circumstances roused an uncommon 
interest in the Holy Land of Arabia and the Sherifate of 
N'^iccah, generally objects of little, attention and gross mis- 
conceptions in Lurope, and even in many Muhammedan 
countries. , 

Al-IIuseyn ij the 36th lineal descendant of the Prophet’s 
daughter Patimah, whose oftspring is counted, by hundreds 
dt thousands. His 20th ancestor, Qat&dah. was the first 
member ot this branch of the Holy L'amily who took pos- 
session of Meccah in one of the first years of the 1 3th century, 
whereas other branches of the ‘Alid’ house had dispute^d with 
each other for authority over the Sacred d'own {i.e, the 
monopoly of unscrupulous exploitation of its sanctuaries) 
down from the middle of. the loth century. 

More than ninety “sons of Qaliidah ” ruled Meccah and so 
yiuch as variable fortune allowed them of the rest of Western 
Arabia between laoQfand 1920 a. u. Even Muhamniedans, 
accustomed though they, are to obey unjust governments, 
would not have'acqufesced in the* tyranny of these “lords of 
Meccah" but for the bigoted respect paid to the blood of the 
Prophet. 

Al-Hu!jeyn, who endeavoured until 1914 to defend the 
Ottoman interests against rebels in Arabia, owed to the Great 
War an ©pporttmity of shaking- off the Turkish yoke. At 
once he became conscious of his.duty to do away with the 
intolerable heresies of the Xoung-Turks, the men of “Union 
et Progres,” in whose hands the so-calldd Khalif of Islam 
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had become a mere tool since the year 1908. For himself 
al-Huseyn claimed no higher title than that of “ Deliverer 
(nmnqid) of vhe Arabs,” including the inhabitants of Syria 
and Mesopotcfmia as well as thbsc of the Arabian Peninsula, 
leaVin'y it to the Arabs, and in general to the Muslims, to 
draw whatever consequences they might wish from the 
benefits which he bestowed upon them. 

However this may be, al-Huseyn v^idened the scope of 
the Sherifate far beyond Meccah or even the Hijaz. For 
seven centuries the Beni Qatadah spent their lives in a rarely 
interrupted mutual struggle for the lion's share of the sacred 
booty granted them, in their opinion, by Allah, without 
aiming at any influence on the course of events in the' 
Muhammedan world at large. Nobody can predict whether 
the pan-arabic or pan-islamic policy of al-Huseyn will prove 
a blessing or a disgrace to his family. I'he founder of the 
dynasty, Qatadah himself, would hardly have approved -of 
such experiments. 

All Muslim historians agree in describing Qattldah as a 
gallant warrior, a despotic ruler, who feared Allah a little and 
cared for no pne else in heaven or on earth, and a poet of 
some merit. Some authors say expressly that he tlid not 
care for the Khalif, pretending to have by birth more serious 
claims to the Khalifate than the Abbasid an-Nasir, practi- 
cally a powerless instrument in the hands of soldiers of 
inferior descent. But this was mainly an expression of proud 
contempt, not involving any political pretension. It had no 
more serious meaning than epithets like that of awh' al- 
muniinin, sultan al-ward, khalifat aiisldm, etc.., liberally 
dispensed to ruling Sherifs by their court-poets, who lived at 
their cost. 

There is one poem of Qatddah. consisting of five ver.ses, 
quoted partly or completely in a great iunnber of annals and 
other works, in which he expre.ssiy professes his principle of 
political isolation. The fact that induced Qat&dah to make * 
this poetical declaration is differently related. In any case 
it was his answer to an urgent invitation of the Khalif to 
come and visit Bagdad, an invitation said ttr have •had some 
connexion with rude acts of violence committed by the Sherifs 
and their slave soldiers against the pilgrims of Iraq and their 
escort, commanded by a high-commissioner of the Khalif. 
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The text of the poem given here is mainly that of the 
Mand'ih al-Karam, a history of Meccah written 1684 a.d. 
by as-Sinjari, of jvhich 1 bsought the first a«d, as far as 
I know, hitherto unique copy to Europe*. 'Hie copyjs far 
from being correct, but as-Sinjari represents the g^nfiine 
Meccan tradition, and therefore his readings are preferable 
to those relatejJ by authors living outside Arabia, even when 
these may be deemed more elegant. 

I'he same text as as-SinJari’s occurs in the Khuldsat al~ 
kaldm =■ Khul. by Ahmad Zeni Dahlan (Cairo, 1305 u., p. 23) 
»ind, with slight variants, in ihft ‘Umdat at-tdlib = ' Umd. 
{2nd ed. Bombay, 1308 it, p. 121). In the footnotes I give 
•.some variants from the Tcirikh of Ibn Khaldun = /.A 7 t 
(BulAq, 1284 H., vol. iv, p. 105), from Ibn al-Athir, ed. 
Tornb^rg = /,A. (vol. xii, p, 263) ajiid from Abu’l-fida = A.F. 
(ed. Constantinople, 1286 it, vol. ii, p. 137). 'Fhese three 
historians quote the verses 2-5’ on^. 

^ sfj) •>!> 1 

IM OW-" 4 

tit J) 

Vanaft/s. 

Vs. I. 'Umd. Ojl^ but in marg. oIj- * i/md. and A 7 ////. ; 

Mand'ih •. •• 

Vs. 2. I.K.h. Jit and >c J > 

^ ft ft'J^) H*ft 

I'A. ^ 

A.F. \yeLiou^ ^'A- 

Vs. 3. I.Kh. Uj.^ JJaj ; T.A. the same with ^jJau 

and the 2nd hemistich: lykw^ 

* Vs. 4. '‘Umd, and lyi instead of iyj I. A. and A.F. 

^ lyJjUii.ll; I.Kh. the same with U^l 

instead of Uy)l.^ I.Kh. instead of 

Vs. 5. Instead of u^j\ ^ I.Kh. has 2 jiij A.F. and 

LA. Sjd. 

» 

* See my Afekka^ Volume i, preface ^p. xv. 
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1. My own country is most dear to me, however ungrateful it may be, 
even if I should be left naked and hungry in it. 

2. My hand, when I stretch it out, '"is like a lion’s paw, with which I am 

doing my business on the day of battlA ; *' 

3. ..Kings are'^used to kissing its tack, while the inside offers a spring 
[of benefaction] to people starving from famine. 

4. Am I'to leave it to chance and to try to get a substitute in its stead? 

I were a fool indeed, if I did ! 

5. .1 am like musk, able to spread its perfunje outsi«'.e you,’' dominion 
only, but with you I should lose all my .strength. 

The author of the Mand'i/i, as-SinjArt, points to the fact 
that these verses are not in the full sense a product of 
Qatadah’s genius, the Sherif having imitated the model ol 
an ancient poet, quoted in an anecdote occurring in Ibn^ 
al-Jauzi’s Kitdb al-Adkiyd' and running as follows : Ahmad 
ibn al-Khasib summoned one of his managers of .landed 
property, suspected of fraitd, intending to put him into prison. 
'Fhe dishonest trustee was warned and Hed, whereupon Ibn 
Khasib tried to catch him<by means of friendly letters, swear- 
ing to him that there was no need whateverof fear and inviting 
him urgently to come back. The .suspected one sent him in 
answer three verses, quoted by him, if as Sinjarl is right, 
from a poet of older times. This story is given indeed, almo.st 
in the same wording as the Mand'ih has it, in the Cairo 
edition of the Kitdb al-Adkiyd' ( 1 304 11., p. 48). The verses 
follow here according to the text of the Mand'ib, with a 
couple of variants from the Cairo edition (C.) : 

aJI y Cl ^^[3 *11 fr ^ f 

til l».yi LjJJt^ll 3 

4 . • * 

Variants. 

Vs. I. C. in.stead of 4JI. Vs. 3. C. lyJ instead of lyj. 

As-Sinjari relates two* different, statements as to what 
happened between the Khalif an-Nasir and the Sherif Oata- 
dah: one derived from a work called aAai„UI and ascribed* 
to ji*«Jl, the other from ‘Abd al-Qadir, at-Tabari’s 

The title of the latter is given elsewhere as 
SUJ but I hayi found no copies of it+nentioned 

as existing in librarie.s. AblVlayltrqi and his Tuhfah are not 
known to me even by name exc^;pt from the Mand'ih, which 
makes a frequenCuse of both these historical works. 
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According to as-Sayyid al-Mayurqi, Qatadah proceeded 
to Nejef on his way to Bagdad, but changed his mind when 
he saw, in the stately procession sent by the Khalif to meet 
him, a lion in chains. “ I^do*not want,” he said, “ to ejiter a 
country, where lions are kept in chains,” and he returned to 
Meccah without delay, reciting the verses quoted afterwards 
by most .writers who devote a couple of pages to his memory. 

In ‘Abd al-Qadir at-Tabari’s version Qatadah never in- , 
tended to comply with the invitation of the Khalif. A year 
after the ill-treatment of the IrAq pilgrims*’ caravan by 
♦Qatadah’strodps, theamir of the hajj (of 6 iqA.n.) brought rich 
presents in money and precious garments from the Khalif to 
the Sherif, pretending that the Khalif felt no anger against 
him aqd a.scribing the disorder of last year to irresponsible 
Sherifs and slaves. At the same time he urgently enjoined 
Qatadah to visit the Khalif, the intimacy of their mutual 
relations requiring such politene-HS, and nothing adding so 
much to a man’s glory in this world and in the other as 
kissing the threshold of the Lord of the Believ'^srs. Qatadah 
asked for a short delay in order to consider what he should ‘ 
answer. He called his nearest relations togethef, explained to 
^liem the deceitful character of the amir’s speech and con 
tinned thus : “O you .sons of the Glorious Lady (Fatimah)! 
Your glory until the world’s end is in your being neighbours 
of this Building (the Ka'bah) and in your living together in 
its v'alley. Take a firm resolution from this day not to com- 
mit any mi.schief against tho.se people, then they will pay 
respect to y'^ou from temporal and eternal motives without 
being able to seduce you by their wealth or their numbers*, 
for A llah has granted security to you and yotir country by its 
isolation and by tjtaMng its access impossible save xoith the 
utmost exertion r ^ , 

Let this speech be historical or fictitious, in any case it is 
a valuable complement to Qatddah’s poem. Both together 

‘ The sentence “take... numbers” is an attempt at translation of an 
inaccurately itilated text, known to ns through as Sinjari alone. If once we 
gcjt a copy of at-1 abari's book, we may be able to reproduce the remarkable 
speech of Qatadah* more exactly. Tl^e dubious sentence as given in the 
MaruVih is : 

I>UUj 
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most clearly depict the attitude of the Sherifate of Meccah 
towards the rest of the Muhammedan world from Qatadah’s 
time down to' the 20th century.' > 

Q^tadah’s kdvice not to conimit any more acts of violence 
agahist*; the pilgrims protected by plenipotentiaries of the 
Khalifwas continuously neglected, but the other part of his 
political testament, his warning against meddling with the 
world outsidethe l.lijazandhis injunction to put full confidence 
in the protection of the power of his family in this country, 
rendered inhospitable by Heaven and by nature, was recog- 
nized by all his descendants as the leading pl inciple of the-' 
politics of his house and was strictly observed by th^m until 
the day of the foundation of the “ Hashimite dynasty ” — 
so the adherents of al-Huseyn ibn ‘Ali like to call it — the 
very name of which recalls the memory of the glorious 
beginning of the Abbasid Khalifate, and which made its 
entrance into the international world by sending a deputy 
to the Peace Conference. 

C. Snouck Hurgronjk. 

i 

Lkiden, 1920. 



LEXICOGRAPI^ICAL JOTTl^XXSS 

» ' . 

7'his brief glossary is composed of a number’of lexico- 
graphical notes which supplement in different ways the 
information aVailab'o in the existing Arabic dictionaries. 
Naturally the explanations given are in some cases only 
tentative. In the absence of definite statements by lexico- 
graphers or others and in default of the help of analogy 
the meaning of a word can only be inferred from its context. 

, If the word is known only from a single passage, it may be 
impossible to ascertain its precise signification, since more 
than oae meaning may be appropriate. If several passages 
can be compared there is an increased probability, though 
of course no certainty, of reaching a definite conclusion. 

‘ ' it 

With regard to the abbreviated titles of books, it will, I hope, be 
sulhcient to state that Jdh/:iy(f Kitdb al-Adhkiya! l)y Ibn al-JuiizT (Cairo, 
1304), Baydn al'Baydn wd!l-tah\nn by ahjahiz ((Jairo, 1332), Baraj— a/- 
FaniJ lull’d al-shiddah by al l'aniikhi (Cairo, a. o. 19 ^3 - 4), Jlayaivdn Kitdb 
ablJayawdn by al-Jahiz (Oiro, 1325), lyas = aizvjmr by Ibn lyas 

( i'iii]a([, 1311-14), Muhahbar - Kitdb abMuhabbar by Muhammad ibn 
l.lal)ib (British Museum MS), Rasail - .MajmiVat RastVil by al-Jahiz 
(C'airo, 1324). Tuhfat obmajaiis is the work of al-Suyutl published at 
Cairo in 1326. Mitfid ciRulilin is the work which was dcsciitied by 
Brockeimann in his Geschichtc dcr /irabiseken Litteratur^ Vol. i, p. 499, 
and which w'as published at Cairo in 1323/1906. 

lit. Modern Arabic writers use this word in the .sense of ‘‘whether’* 

g 

in indirect t]uestiohs : c.g. ((l-Baydn (the Cairo periodical), 
ilecemher 1917, p. 17 : / 

Sirr al-najdk (T)f,Y, Sarriif’s translation of Smiles’s Self-flelp^ 
pub. l^eyrout, 1884), p. 210: 

(ill the Engli.sh original “and not knowing whether India was 
lojs^or held”). The particle ^t is similarly used: cf. al-Bata- 
nuni’s abRihlah al- Iiijdziyciih^(2X\i\ ed. Cairo, 1329), 106, 4 a. f. : 

t ^t AjlJI 
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European influence (cf. French ^/, English z/) may be responsible, 
at least in part, for the currency of this usage at the present day, 
but* it is noteworthy that„ as Dr R. A. ^Nicholson has pointed 
out, 1^1 appears to be use<J in this sense in the Kitab al Luma\ 
225'® : 

aXJI Jua)! 

* - 

If the indirect question is governed by a preposition, the word 
U isinserted between the preposition and til, e.g. Sirr taqaddum 
al-InkiViz al-Saksilnlyin (translation of A quoi^tient la supMorite 
des Anglo- Saxon S' I by Ed. Demolins, Cairo, 1329), p. 44: 

a 3 I. The expression aJDt ^ (cf. Tabari glossary s.v. occurs in 

I 

Mimas/is/id (C'dko, ^1^2%), 12'; ^ 

5-' uW- 

I. ^ 

cf. Ibid. 16^: aJ^I \J)^ 

aZXi^ ^Jp 

9 £. ^ 

“by the time ihat,^' “before,” e.g. Bayan, i 58*: 

O .sit 0iiil tyt 

^ sIj^ OJl 5 A »yft.j jff 

^ ^ 0 ^ ii 

Ai^iyd aLo A»yJU 

• ✓ 

Farnjj^^ i 153'''^ : A man who has .spent a sum of mo?.ey entrusted 
to him by a Khurasiini abomt to start on a pilgrimage says : . 

C>^ aUI ^>0^1 


ibid. II 72 "'’: 


)«iA ^t t j^^t lotfii 0 * 

J,.»t C-JJjfc. 09 V>> 

A dab al-d?/nyd 7m' bd'm (C'dirOy 1328), 146^': * . 

/ 

APjUwO jUl U JJLf j^\ ^ »l^i 3yt> 

oUoJIi Ij^U .iloJI cJUb 
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[spelt with khoL in the KiUib al-Isharah^ vid. infra]. 
Von Krenier in his S^eitrdf^e zur arabischen Lexikographie 
mentions the word [with ha' not h/uV], which he trans- 

^iates “ Betriiger, Schwindler,” and gives a reference tc Musta- 
iraf{CdAvo, 1268), 11 56^®. The procedure of a swindler of this 
ty[)e is described in the Kitdb al-Ishdrah ild muhdsin al-tijdrah^ 
p. 54, 6 a. f. (see Dr H. Ritter's translation in Der Jsldm, Bd. 
VII (1916), pp. 1--91). 

V denom. from “to be troubled by mosquitoes/’ Naya- 

im/iy V 120®. 

‘‘masonry/’ “stonework/’ al-RihUih al-Hijaztyah^ 106, 4 a. f. 
(cited supra s.v. 130 j 

The IJsdn al-^Arab (v 124“’) explains the word as follows; 

'rhe explanation of the Taj aTanis is practically the same. - 
Jn alFaraj ba'‘ti aUshiddah^ 11 129’^ we read as follows : 

... JUa aJU 


Finally have a passage in the Kitab al-lfayawdn, Vol. i, 
p. 7 1 penult. : -v>« [prob. a corruption of Uj1;3 

131 

^)3 CjL 5 (read 1;-^ ?] AZiaiW. 

Perhaps it may not be too hazardous to infer from these 
passages that the ’sxrd was a term applied to the offspring of 
mixed marriages^ between Muhammadan sailors, settlers etc. 
and Indian women. There is a pos.sil>ility that it may be con- 
nected with the Hindi word /h'sar, “a mule/' 


O-J. It ‘*10 train,” Hayawdn^ v 66®: 

J^atJl (jlioJl 

/ 

A.MJU pIaU >v^ 
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“to extirpate,” lyas, iti 95 ult. : 

o' Cw’iJ >* 

ii 28, 2 a.' f. 

In II Ji, 4 a. f. wc have itj-oUJI JSr' ^3 

SLcjUt ^iXXj jj,m. ^>^ 9 ^ 

V c. acc. pers. “to attack/’ “to overcome” (of fits of fainting, 
disease etc.) as also Aluriij al-d/uihab^ i 220 : 

(cf. the parallel passage, Agkani, xv 12'^: 

7f> vO^) 

Jam/iarat as'AUir al-^Af'ub {Csiiro, 1330), 219’*: 

>j3i\ ^>6 l^XXifcJ l«Jl^... 

(cf. Alinvashsha^ 20^! ^ 

L«3J <LLXik 4 ^U tJkA Ijl) 

^ j * 

“the office of chamberlain” (^.,-^U.), lyas, n 60“', 9*3=^, 
190*--, in 73 penult, etc. 

« ® " 

see s.v. 5 j^. 

® ? " 

'I'his word is applied to various thirtgs which are placed 
betv?cen two other things and fill up the whole or part of tlje 
intervening space. In .Hay<mHui^ v i2 2^‘‘’, it is used of the 
medial legs of a locust : 


t>l 

JsJa*.. “ill-feeling,” “grudge,” lyas, iii 49*’: 

I rf l lfc AjJiJaiXtw.M ^ Iiil^i ^)jb) 

4 ^ w^' - c>«»- 

* ^y5U»J ^9 l _ ,i>, H , 9 3 

Md. 75’^ 79, 5 a. f., i 138’“, 205, 3 a. f., 228*, ii 37''. T'lie 
plural Oicurs in Pyas, 1 119'^ 

Von Kremer i^Beitnigey p. 44) gives 

“^l^, Fehde, Kampf. Aghany, xvi, 49, Z. g. 

OLw/l woli^ jJL 4 ” 

In this^ passage, however, oUl^o^ is probably a corruption of 
(see Lane s.v^and compare AbrrFIatlurabSijistrini’s 
KiUlb ai-lVasaya (C^.iiihridge MS), fol. 79 a : 

\j^ C-i£> ^ jSii <>y*i ’iJi 

9 J 
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jyfc.. dU.« “aside, apart, at some distance, from him” (like 

If tf ft ^ T’ ■ 

<*-Lo and ^ Lane and, for the latter, raraj, 

II 185, 3 £ f., i88’-’“), Muhabbar, 79 a** ; 

V ' ' ^ m t * * 

j * 4^ 

IV dLmJu “he disheartened him,” Muhddarat ulabrar 

(Cairo, 1324), n 230^: 


“apart from,” “not to mention,” Tyiii, 4^^® • 

OUlah^AJaJ t p\j^\ 

* ibid. 50^''*, 101 clc\ 

oLl^. IV vJu-Jt UiX^\. The tradition mentioned by Lane will be found 
♦ in Ibn llisham, 449'^ Lane's translation should be deleted, 
since the context shows that ok^t «JkU»t has the same 
• ineaninj;^ as w.A^-Jt djuj 

Ml ✓ * ^ ft 

'This irregularly formed Hisbah occurs in Subk ab/Vshd^ 
VII i2 6‘‘*: .# 

lyas, 11127^'*: . , 

^5*^^ cA 

ft- ft ^ 

(Persian) “a pass.” Abi? 'd-Fidd (Cairo, 1335), iv 3, 5 a. f . : 

V denom. from “to become an atheist,” Jiihiz, Rasdil^ ^30®. 

The statement that is always followed by a verb in the 
perfect (cf. Wright, 11 2i.4n, Reckendorf, 144) nt.‘eds modifi- 
Ciltion, since sentences of theMypci l^j ,^y 5 are not 

very rare (several inst#iHr,es ^yill be found in the section of 
Maidani contaif^iing proverbs beginning with the letter rd). 

s - ft j 

“simple,” “ not coinpounji,” v 33L 

TT^y^f^ > 0 -****^ 

p 

. jl3^. IV “to piu.se to lie down/’ like^Ul, Sukkardan alSnlUui^ 126®: 

* 5 . 0 0 ^ 

^£9^ JftJUi. “a hybrid,” 1 65, 66, 105*. 

sja£^y “a travelling merphant,” Kitab al-Ishdrah i/a mahdsin 

al-tijdrah (see supra s.v. 40^, 51'^. 


B. P. V, 


29 
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Cf. Dozy s.v. Kitab al-hh&rah, 8 “: 

(See Dr H. Ritter’s translation in Der Islam, Bd; vii ( 1916 ), 
P- S 2 -) 

. n c. acc. to carry on/' “continue," DaWil a/-i';dz (Cairo, 1331 ), 
134 ": 

dJ^I^ a Z X k i^ j 

MLj. 2iSLt “the inscription on a coin/' Adhkiya\ 52 ^: 

ijJI “simplicity," “ingenuousness/' “guilelessness." Yahya 

b. ‘Adi in his Tahdhlh cl-akhldq (Cairo, X 913 ), p. 27 , gives'/he 
following dofinitiod : 

^ 0 ifc ^IaZC’I 4 iiO*^Lw lyJLtfp^ 

«i^l« 

Aid%^ by itself is also used in this sense, e.g. Hayawdn^ i 48 , 3 a.f.; 

dUUuUt A^ 4.^ 0^3 

ibid, 100 ^^: 

•Njl 

-O' 0 ^ 

“to some extent, somevsdiat,'’ Ibn Khaldun, Miiqad- 
dima/i (ed. Quatremerc), Notkes et Ex traits^ xvii i 346 ^: ^ 

/<^/^/.^ 334 '*. 

y*;jo, I 'I’his verb is frequently fcjllowed by in the same sense as 

e.g. Hishiim, 17 ’“: ly) ^ >?-^W N^^fE^'idy 

666 “, Shtdardt 73 •penult^ etc. 

“ a red Buhturi, Dnvan (Constantinople, i 3 oo),[ 109 ®: 

s^UstoJ Ob ji— 

II .k O t 0>*^ 

Farajy 11 89 ^: / 

45'*^ ^ , 

C^bo AXjkyO dJJLo4>*J w5jU»li 

4.a»^LJI ^SXk^ w>^jU) AJ I j\j^ Xj I 
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V Irstiad al-arib, i 280'-: JJLijJI ^iUuH i.e. the 

duty of examining and ^correcting the letters drafted bv the 

J I 

cf. ^iiM-al-aWidf i 113. 

i>cU» I 85^, is & corruption of riyfii% since it is tt*e tiger 

that, according to Aristotle, is one of the parents #of the 
Indian dog. 

C.JL|p is used of earthenware as well as of metal vessels, e.g, Tuhfat al- 
majdliSy 144^: 

• wide, a far-reaching, claim,” lyas, iit 83, 6 a, f.: 

Lo ^Uil ^^3 

Dald^il a/djaz^ 106 ^’': * 

I bn Khaldun, A/ut/frdt//mih{e(h Quatremere), jVtiiiW's et Extmits^ 

XVI i 38^'’: 

i*« 

(sic lege) \J)jm tjub >l«2t 

JlaSlt jAl JUo.’^b 

Noteworthy is the use of this preposition in al-Imdmah 
Wit l-siydsah (t'airo, 1325), ii 168’'^: 

^^5 t la*! Ij dJ 

b ^JUb L5^ 

V “to enjoy onos*el^”*“ to leac> a pleasant life,” Ibn al-MuqafraS 
al-Adab ai-kabir (Cairo, 1331), 23’: 

L5^ 

The plural s<nnetinies used of the eyes of a single person, 

e.g. BaihaqT, Mahdsin (ed. Schwally), 645^“^: 

dj!^^ ,^gA«M 5 

Suyiiti, al-Ashbdh wd l-nazd^ ir^ i 2^" : ^ 

Lo vJU^ 

29 — 2 
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presence of/^ ATuhabbar^ 76 h ult. : ^ 5 ^ 3 ^ 
a^Uj Adhkiyri\ 52*"; 

J 13 ^ J 15 ^ jA ^UxU J[lt U J 15 

j^.i IV 'c. “to plagiarise/’ Yatimnt a I- da hr, i 92^^*: 

dju*il 5 taut 

v>Au *5) O-^ 

e ^iA3 IJaiO >_^ fr ! ihM j^i>\ 

4>iaJI 0>^ 0^3 O-^ 

JumahY, Taba(/dt ai-shii*‘ard\ i47‘"\ IrshCid al-arib, vi 474^ 
Mehren, Die Rhetorik dcr Amber, 231^*^. 

9 O ' 

Jm^. J-a» in the sense of 5^5 (cf. Faraj, ii 75, 8 a. {.)y*Faraj, 11 
134, 8 a. f.; 

jA-JJ jV Ul CfWy 

ibid. 1 7(/. ‘ 

33^' Ij 55 “immediately/’ “at once” (like j^\ and j^\ ^ 

which Dozy mentions), Fai/i abQarib (ed. van den Berg), 318, 
Kasiif al-mukhabba^ (by Ahmad Faris, Constantinople tid.), 204. 

“ to divide into ” (cf. Dozy) is common . ^ occurs 
in the same sense, Nithdr al-azhdr (Constantinople, 1298), 

14s": 

ai^tst .^ 1^31 13 O^Ull viUUUt 3Ju*^i}\ cUj.9 

ibid, 145^ 

AiUad oj^, Kitdb ai-imliV (by Husain Wall, (^!airo, 1322), 
151 penult. : 

4*i>all »-^W [i-^'- ti^e' word v>^ 

.U> ^J£■ 

ibid. 141^ 239". 

Jt), Instances of the uncommon use of J with the pronouns are Ut£», 

p fc . • 

Muivashshd (Cairo), 124 ult., Ibn Hisham, 681^, 

Kitdb al-Jshdrah i/d mahdsi/f al-tijdrah, 6j, 5 a. f. 

1 c. pers, “to learn the art of writing {\ov(\,^/^^lrshiid al-ari/j, 
Ul 156" y 

c. j-o‘^)ers. “to send a letter by the hand of,” Ya'qfibi, i 177^ 
Bundari, Hist, of Sa/j figs {C^uo, 1318), 35 ult. 
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VIII ‘‘ to enlist,” Ilayawan^ i 94’^ : 

jx^. ui^. No grammarian or lexicographer, so far as I know, has 

V ^ J ^ J 

Recorded the use of ux£> to introduce sentences w'/dcji in 
English would begin with “the more,” “the less,” etc. [Latin 
Quo...eo]. Dr l^aul Schwarz in his pamphlet entitled 
%Versifi7idnis des Makrizi (Leipzig u. Berlin, 1913), pp 5-6, > 

drew attention to this fairly common usage, and his remarks need 
only to be supplemented by references to a number of other, 
including some earlier, instances [cf. op. cit. 5“'“; “ Nach einem 
wahrscheinlich jiingeren Sprachgebrauch, den ich erst fiir das 
vierte Jahrhundert d. IL belegen kunn, entsprieht un- 

serem deiitschen ‘je mehr^..”]. 'Ihese instances are as 
follows : — /}({]’(!// j 1 7'": 

ik/d. i 42'^ / 50’“, I l66‘^ JJayaWiW^ iir 128’’, iv 74 penult., 

81, 4 a. f, : L5^ 

/7dd, <v 122", V 22^ 39, 8 a. ♦, 5 a. f., 88^S 129 penult., 144, 

4 a. t., v'l 6^'^: L a xC’ , 

78 penult., BHkhald\ 44“: yj-o 

J ahi/, AV?.rnV/ (Cairo, 1324), 13, 6 a. f., 64, 7 a. f., * 
162, 3 a. f. MinvashshCi (Cairo), 116”, Kitdl»^al-Lnnnr, 7r”‘, 
Il)n Hindu, al-Ka/bn abnihdmyah^ 117: JU3 4A31 o-i) 

I Aii A f I l«pA^9 t 1 I , 

jidak al'dutiyd tva'bdin (('airo, 1328), 29^*^ 196'“, Mufid 

al-Uiliim (Cairo, 1323), i4o*’^: vj^ 

A-A3J, al-hhdi'Lih ild ftuihdsbi aldijdrah^ 22-, 24*-': 

ablt(/d?i (Cairo, 1 317), i 137, S a. f., Kashf al?nukhabbd , 17 7-. 
in Kashkul (Cairo, 1316), p. ii8'^ much the same sense is 

expressed by me-ans ot : 

O^JU^ ^ ^>0 

• * * ^ 

. 

cf. Mufid aBuIum, 27 1'*. Similarly U in the nominative 
occhrs in Su/uk al-mdlik fi tadbir nl-miwid/ik (Caii o, 1329), 17^: 

CJbl£» U I>) 

• kX^L.. 

Another method of expreSL*^4jg this idea is noted in Socin's 
Arabischi* C r animat ik ed. Berlin, 1913X P- 14S *• “ Durch 
zwei im Genetiv voii Elativen abhangende Satze mit to wird 
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j 0^ j j ^ ^ 

unser ‘je — dcvSto' ausgedriickt wic (su) a^UJI 03^ U 

#» j i ^ * i 

■^biV ^ v>*< ‘ je piehr das Volk in Furcht ist, desto 

sicli'erer sind die WezTre’.’’ Other instarrjes of this construction 
arc Ibn al-Muqaffa‘, al-Atlab al-saghir (Cairo, 191 42*: 

l^iLo ^ 

Jahiz, AV-VrtV/, ii ult,: 

0>^ ’ilLo l-« ^ 

03 ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Kifdb al~Luma\ 65^ : 

J f ^ ot 

0 >^ 3 ^ L« i^U! 03 ^ ^ cA»* 3 ^ 3 . 

Ibn Hindu, al-Ka/im al-ru/id)fiyah (Cairo, 1318/1900), 17'*'; 

LS^ 03^ ^ ^-UaDl 03 ^ ^ L^3^^ 

Kashkdl^ ro2'“'\ ‘///// zmV-Av'iWY^// (Cairo, 1318), 

03^ ^ jJbUkn 03^^ ^ U 0^3 

•^u ^>fcUt jV 

< - 

V c. or like ^ (of. Dozy) “to be in charge of,'' 

Zubylat Kashf al^mamdlik^ 134, lyas, i 220'-, ii 8o*^ 141, 6 a. f., 
201", HI 4^ etc. * 

dSSi^, 'J'he information given by Dozy and von Krcrner can be supple- 
mented from Jahi/, Rasciil^ : 

JJ3 2 JSjS}\ ^^3 wft>JLo [ i.e. the Indians] ^^3 
j>3*)l 3153! jiiLc ACji 

UL£a, \JlS^ is frequently used in the *"ense “much more" or “much 
less" according to the context, e.g. Biriini, I>u{ia* i CC* 

^ AiUtfJI ^ ^^3 

Hamdsah (liulaq, l5^;6), i \yi^ JHiyawdn^ iv 30 ult., Dalasi I 
(ibijdz^ 196“ etc., etc. • 

3 

V ^ Ui is used in a similar sense, t?.g. Baydn^ i 8^'^, 
Hayaiminy H 64^ iii 130 ult., iv 60’, DaldHl aU'^jdz^ 2 15* etc., 
etc, 

wW* , nom. unit, iU (s,^i.), “shell-fish," IJayawdfiy iv 15'*** 

0311^ ^ 3A3 JAI3 

ibid. IV 139^ 
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iwUiJ “excrement/^ Mufid al-^iilfim (Cairo, 1323), 98^ 380'^: 

^Lwrla^J 

JjJ. II “to suppvse/’ “to assume hypothetically,” I’.m Ahi Usaibi‘ah 
(Cairo, 1299), i 6^^ 6’“^ n\ ^ 

“irregular,’’ Batanii ni, al-Rihlak al-//ijdz7yd/i^ 10^^ 

5 a. f. : ' = 

^JSi, If Jjb introduces an indirect (question which is governed by a 
preposition, the w{jrd <ut is inserted between the preposition 
and JJb, e.g. Mufidal-^ulum^ 92*^: 

Suyutl, al-Askbdh wd l~nazai* ir^ it 166'': 

^JaaIU 

j,\ ^ JjL» JA vy ^ 

a/L^. II c. acc. and “ to ascribe, to attribute a thing to,” JIavmvdn, 

• ’ 1 7 '^ ' . 

Wsyi^^^ «iXi AaJbM) iM&it jJLwl 

♦ ^ 
ybjJt I>ozy gives two equivalents for this phrase: 

(1) autrefois, ancicnncnient, dans les siecles passes, (2) depuis 
un temps immemorial. 

Instances which may be translated on the lines of Dozy’s 
first explanation are Faraj\ ii 41 ult. : 

s- 

OWv:Jj> Jw 5 JUi dUp ailt 4 ^ 

jJbk^ I 

Jahiz, RasiVi/ ju^UJl loC 

ly^j^ J^U ojaJ\ j 3 j^ 

Hayawiui^ v i ^ * * 

L 5 ^ 

• * , * a 3 dJI 

Bi(khald\ 24*, ' 

, In the following passages the sense seems to be “throughout 
the ages ” : 

Jjnyawdn^ 11144': 

* Ay^j ^bo O** 2lSs>ji^\ jgi 

^jJI 

Baydn^ ii 21-: 

jJkjJI tufj ^>e>5UJJ JVIj 
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ffayawd 7 i^ i 35’*^: 

JaJfcJI 

{^j;^ O^ O’* [*^] 

^Jjl 

Jlpala*il aN^jdz^ y^: 

O* Ch* dSL/[^^ , . . dJaLArnmj^ 4XJ^*^!JJ juJiIi ^ U*^ 

^ ^j.3u jAjJi ^Ajc a^i5 A^ 4’ia^*j»ji 

Ob* w^ W> J-«>^ J 0^i 

« 

In Jahiz, Rasd*il^ 10 1 ult. : 

* f 

^iA^I A4^^ ttiiJI L5^-^ J‘<r^^ cJ!^^ ^jjc ^ AiLitfJAJ 

and HaxmzKi 7 i^ iv^ io6'‘: 

# 

^,5^* ^Ja«Jb^«Jt A< » ^ ■>_ «.Ia^ 

4^*^ • • ‘ ^«* 

wo have two instances which show how llie phrase can refer 
both to long and to short periods. 

I 1 'his phrase was not the invention of Freytag, 

as Dozy supposed, it occurs in Ibn Hi.shain, 836’^: 

« 

viU^ cAd>^ 

(cf. Jh'd, 679''* and Jfa?nasah (Hhku] ed.), i 191“’). 

,c. ^ “to apply to» be applicable to, refer to/’ Jahi/, Baymi^ 

I io6^ 

U^l %iX33 Ui >?* 0^3 

ilncL 1 1 3'“^, Rasii il, 1 7*5" etc. , 

So A» 5 ^l==“he applied it to,’' /f(iya 7 V(hi^ i 166^*, 

IV 28 ‘". ' ‘ 


. C. Storky. 



TH'iREE DIFFI.CULT PASSA^JiS IF,!. 
" THE KORAN 


I. • “ Raqim” and Diccius 

i8, 8 25 

, In the firs‘> part of the i8th Siira Mohammed alludes, in 
a characteristically cryptic way, to the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus, Christians who took refuge in a cave, at a time of 
severe persecution, and after being walled in by their pursuers 
slept there for about two hundred years, at the end of which 
tim^; they were awakened and came forth. 

It is plain that Mohammetl has heard the story recently 
and been interested by it ; that he’has tried to tell it for the 
edilication of his followers, but has been embarrassed bv the 
questions of certain unbelievers, who very possibly knew 
the story better than he did. He accordingly produces a 
‘Vevelation,"in which he tiptoes around the story, incidentally 
giving his divine authority for refusing to answer foolish 
queries. 

In verse 8 he introduces the subject with the question, 
“What think you of those associated with the cave and unlh 
al~Raqim'i VVas not their experience a wonderful sign.^” 
What the word ragim means here has been an unsolved 
mystery. .Some commentators eaplain it as the name of the 
mountain in whteh the cayc was, others regard it as the 
name of the valley beldw. Others, starting from etymology, 
suppose it to designate a tablet or scroll, something imcribed 
(vei^b which nuly, have bein put up over the mouth 
of the cave in which th$y lay. But the pojiular explanation, 
approved by the majority of native commentators (always 
with express caution, however), is this, that is the name 
of the dog' that accompanied the sleepers, mentioned in 
verses .1 7 and -2 1 . This explanation is intrinsically most 
unlikely. “Raqim” is all but iuNuossible as a name; more- 
over, Mohammed could hardly have chosen the form of words 
which he uses, if this had been his meanirtg. The dog him- 
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self was sJ^l or one of “those of the cave,” and 

he plays no important parf in the story in any of its forms. 
It is true thiW Mohammed sho>/s some in},erest in this dog, 
and it is therefpre no wonder that his oriental follow.ers, with 
their Ipve of the whimsical, and theiv own interest inflomestic 
animals, should have given the preference to this explanation 
of the strange word. But very few scholars, either oriental 
or occidental, have expressed themselves>as really pdreuaded. 

The second of the passages in which the dog is mentioned 
is interesting 'as exhibiting Mohammed’s somewhat anxious 
eagerness to show himself well acquainted with the legend., 
Verse 21 : “They will say. Three, and the fourth was their 
dog; others will say, Five, and the sixth was their dos^ (guess- 
ing wildly [or, as the Arabic might be rendered, ‘throwing 
stones in the dark’]); still others will say. Seven; the'eighth 
was their dog. l.)o thou say. My Lord knows best how n\any 
there were, and very few others know.” It is plain that the 
Prophet felt “shaky ” as io some details of the story ; yet it 
is quite evident on the other hand that he had heard it in a 
complete version, and knew it well. There was indeed varia- 
tion in the versions current at that time as to the number of 
the sleepers* for example, a Syriac manuscript of the 6th 
century gives the number as eight (Wright’s Catalos^ue of 
the Syriac MSS in the British Museum, 1090). 

1 here is, however, one important and constant feature of 
the legend, apparently omitted in the Koranic version, which 
is perhaps really present here in a curious di.sgui.se. In all 
the extant ancient versions of the tale, the tyrant who was 
the author of the persecution, before whom the se\;en youths 
appeared and from whom they^lled to their cavern, is the 
emperor Deciu.s;. He is made very prominent in the story, and 
his name occurs many times. See for instance the texts 
published in Guidi’s important monograph, ISette Dormienti 
di Efeso, where the name Decius is lound (repeatedly in each 
case) in two Coptic (Sahidic) versions pp. 5 If., 13 f.; three 
Syriac versions, i8ff., 24 ff., 36 ff. ; two lithiopic versions, 
66 1., 87; and two Armenian versions, 91, g 6 *t{. In two 
Syriac manuscripts the name is miswritten as D.uqs, or 
Dukus, and in .still other 'yys, and in the Chri-stian Arabic 
version printed by GuiJi (51 ff.) the form is Decidnus 
((^vW»J») : but suck occasional corruptions count for nothing. 
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The ordinary way of writing the name Decius in Aramaic 
would be D'pn, and this, is the orthography which 

occurs uniformly* in the oiliest and best Sylriac texts, as 
in the v^Vsion of this legend in Land’s Anecchjta Syj'iaca, in, 
87, 6, i<D ; 90, 12; 91, 3; 93, 7, etc., and in the version 
published by Guidi, 36, 2 a f. It is therefore a tempting hypo- 
thesis, ajid t*?* me. at least it seems very probable, that when 
Mohammed’s informant, who read or narrated to him this 
legend of the Seven Sleepers, saw in the text before him the 
name he read it D'p"l instead of D'pl. Not only 

the Hebrew characters, but also the Aramaic characters of 
that time and region, could very easily be ambiguous, as any 
extensive table of ancient Semitic alphabets will show', and.,* 
the coincidence appears too striking to be accidental, in view 
of the supporting circumstances. 


2. Tut: Exception in I'avouk oe 

“'I'uE Blind, the Crii’Ple, and the .^ice’ 

\ 

24, 60 

A considerable part of Sura 24 is taken up with prescrip- 
tions concerning decent behaviour. Mohammetl and his 
immediate circle of followers have been greatly disturbed by 
the Ayesha scandal, and in dealing now with this most 
important matter the Prophet takes occasion also to lay down 
rules in regard to general considerations of chastity, modesty, 
and allied subjects. According to his mental habit, illustrated 
in a multitude of Koranic ^as.sages, he pas.ses abruptly from 
‘one subject to another, antf bccAsionally returns again sud- 
denly to a theme which he had previously discussed and 
seemingly finislied, • ' , 

’ Inverse 27 Mohammed introduces the subjectof intruding 
on the privacy of men or women — but especially women — in 

^ For thf' Hebrew characters, see Kuting’s Tabula Scrip furae Hchraicae 
(accompanying Chwolson’s Corpus: imeriptionum l[ebraicam?n\ cols. 
67 -83, gth and 6th centuries a.d. : and for the Aramaic, Killing’s Tabula 
Scripturae Aramaicat\ 1890, cols. 41 >§3, and also 33 -40. The ambiguity 
might have occurred in any one of se.Vral varieties of the West-Semitic 
script of about Mohammed’s tim^^; but it is perhaps moJit probable that the 
document in question was written in Hebrew characters. 
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their own houses or apartments. He then goes on to speak, 
in verse 31, of the duty of Itelieving women to avoid uncover- 
ing themselves before those who are not .members of their 
families. Thej^e are matters which lingered in his mind, for 
he returns to them in this Sura and also treats theifi, in this 
same ardor, in Sura 33. The translation (24, 27 ff.): “O ye 
who believe ! enter not into other houses than your own, 
until ye have asked leave and have saluted its peopfe I'hat 
is better for you ; perhaps ye will be mindful, 28 And if ye 
find no one therein, enter not until permission is given you; 
if it is said to you, ‘Go back,’ then go back. -That is more, 
decent behaviour on your part ; and God knows what ye do. 
29 It is no trespass for you to enter uninhabited houses, if ye 
have need to do .so; God knows what ye reveal and wliat ye 
conceal. 30 Say to the believers that they shoukl ilestrain 
their eyes and guard their chastity. That is more decent 
behaviour for them ; veril}'* (iod knows what they cto. 
31 And say to the believiiig w’omen that they should restrain 
their eyes anjl guard their chastity ; they should not di.splay 
their ornaments, except those which are outside: they should 
pull their veils over their bosoms and not sliow tl»eir 
ornaments, except to their husbands or fathers, or thek' 
husbands’ fathers, or their .sons, or their hu.sbands’ son.s, or 
their brothers, or their brothers’ .sons, or their sisters’ sons, 
or their women, or their slave.s, or the male attemdants who 
are incapable, or to children w'ho do not notice women’s 
nakedness.” 

In Sura 33, 53 ff. he brings forward the same two closely 
related subjects, in a loo.se\' and less concise mode of pre- 
sentation ; “O ye who believe.!, enter nofj^into the hou.ses 
of the prophet, unless permission is given you, to partake of* 
food, without awaiting his convenient time. When ye are 
bidden, then enter; and when ye hiivt partaken, then 
])er.se ; without being familiar in con\?er.sation, for this would 
annoy the prophet and he would be ashamed fpr you ; but < 
God is not ashamed of the truth. And when ye ask them 
(the prophet’s wives) for anything, ask it from* behind a 

curtain ; that is purer for your hearts and for theirs 

54 Whether ye reveal a ^ing or conceal it, verily God 
knows all things. 55 It is no trespass for them (the wTves 
of the prophet) to show themselv'es unveiled to their fathers. 
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or their sons, or their brothers, or their brothers’ sons, or 
their sisters’ sons, or their women, or their skives ; but let 
them fear God, verily God iii witness over alk.i. 59 O thou 
prophet say to thy wives ^nd thy daughters, and to the 
wives of, the believers, thkt they should let down thei? ❖eils 
over them. That is more likely to make them lindorstood 
aright and to protect them from annoyance ; God is for- 
giving cihd merciful.*” 

1 he way in which the one of these two passages parallels 
the other is very noticeable ; presumably th'e passage in 
Siira 33 is the older of the two. As has already been 
remarked, Mohammed returns again to these subjects farther 
on in Sura 24, namely at verse 57: “O ye who believe! let 
your slaves and those of you who have not reached puberty 
ask pefmission of you (before coming into your presence) at 
three times in the day : before the prayer of dawn, and when 
ye put off yoyr garments at mid-day, and after the evening 
prayer ; three times of privacy for you. It is no trespass for 
you or for them, after these times, when you are going about 
from one to another. Thus God makes clear to you the 
signs, and he is knowing and wise. 5<S But when your 
e^iildren arrive at puberty, then let them ask leave of you, as 
did those before tluan. Thus Ciod makes clear to you his 
signs, and he is knowing and wise. 59 As for those women 
who are past childbearing and have no hope of marriage, it 
is no trespass for them if they put off their garments, but in 
such a way as not to display their ornaments ; yet if they 
abstain from thi.s, it is better for them ; and God both hears 
and knoMis.” * 

The next verse is coounonly rendered, and the text 
seems to require that ft be rendered, as follows: 60 “It is no 
sin for the blind, nor the cripple, nor the sick, nor for you 
yourselves, to eat in your own houses, or in those of your 
fathers, or your mothers, or your brothers, or your sisters, or 
1 your uncles on the father’s side, or your aunts on the father’s 
side, or your uncles on the mother’s side, or your aunts on 
the mother s side, or in those houses of which ye possess the 
keys, or in the house of your friend; there is no trespass for 
you in eating either together o^t^eparately.” 

In spite of all attempted explanations of the first part of 
this verse, the fact remains that “ the blind, the cripple, and 
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the sick ” have nothing whatever to do with this prescription 
in regard to eating. Gold/dher, in his Vorlesungen Uber den 
Islam, 33 f., rn expressing his conviction that some passages 
in the Koran chave been misjplaced with very diuturbing 
result," points to this clause at the beginning of 24, ^ as the 
outstanding example. He proceeds (p. 34) ; “Jedoch bei 
naherer Betrachtunggewahren wir, dassder in diesem Zusam- 
menhange fremdartige Passus aus eirrer anderen ' Gruppe 
von V’^erordnungen hierher verschlagen wurde. lir bczieht 
sich urspriingiich nicht auf Teilnahme an Mahlzeiten ausser 
dem eigenen Hause, sondern auf die an den'kriegerischen. 
Unternehmungen des jungen Islams.” He then points out 
that these same words. “ There is no compulsion for the blind, 
nor for the cripple, nor for the sick,” are found also in 48, 1 7, 
where the Prophet, after threatening those who hold back 
from the warlike expeditions of the Muslims, makes diis 
exception in favour of those vfho are effectually hindered liy 
physical disability, and he draws the conclusion that the 
phrase has sc;^mehow been taken from 48, 17 and forced into 
this context in 24, 60 where it is now so disturbing : “ Dieser 
Spruch ist nun als fremdes Element in jenen anderen Zusain- 
rnenhang versprengt worden und hat augenscheinlich dk 
Redaktion des Verses beeinllusst, dessen urspriinglicher 
Anfang nicht in sicherer Weise rekonstruiert werden kann.” 

Goldziher is certainly right in holding that the clause, as 
it has traditionally been understood both by Arab com- 
mentators and by occidental scholars, is out of place and 
inexplicable, but it cannot Ije^aid that he has accounted for 
its presence in Sura 24. It is hardly conceivable that either 
Mohammed or any one of .his followers should have intro-, 
duced here purposely the exception as to participants in the 
holy war, for it is not merely isolated from every context 
dealing with that subject, but as it .stands it (juite plainly 
means something else. On the other' hand, no theory of the 
accidental transfer of the clause to this place coyld be made « 
to seem plausible. But we are not reduced to any such desper- 
ate straits as Goldziher’s suggestion would imply.* Is not the 
solution of the difficulty rather this, that the troublesome 
clause is to be connected ^ith the preceding context, and 
that the dispeneation in favour of “the blind, the lame, and 
the sick” ref(;rs to* the regulations regarding modesty with 
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which the Prophet has been so variously busied ? We have 
seen how, in each place where he treats of these matters, he 
makes some prevision for the natural exceptions, those 
membetci of the family to whom the freedom of the house 
must of necessity be given, or who cannot be held unaef the 
same restriction as others in regard to privacy and the 
exposure of their persons in clothing and unclothing them- 
selves not making the same exceptions in each case, but 
giving utterance to them as they happen to occur to him. 
In 33, 55 he excepts {of course) the nearest members of the 
family, and adds, that the women of whom he is speaking 
have no need to be careful about unveiling or unclothing 
themselves before other women or before their own slaves. 
In 24, 31 he makes similar exceptions (but in considerably* 
different terms, showing that he had not formulated the 
matter carefully for himself), and adds to the list eunuchs and 
children. Aud hnally, in the passage under discussion, 24, 
57 11., he mentions as exceptions the slaves and children, and 
then adds, that the restrictions do not apply hi their strin- 
gency to women who have passed the age of marriage. To 
this he further adds as an afterthought (if 1 am,righi), that a 
Atmilar liberty is to be allowed to the meml)ers of a household 
who are under serious physical disability. The justice of this, 
even its necessity, is quite obvious. 

The one objection which could be urged is the abruptness 
ot the transition from the first clauseof verse 60 to the passage 
which immediately follows, treating of a different subject but 
in its grammatical construclio.i a continuation of the closest 
description. But this sudden and une.xpected leap is, 1 would 
contend, thoroughly charaoti:;ristic of Mohamnied s mental 
habit, i'he verse gTcinting dispensation to old women is 
brought to an end with the usual rhyming appendix ; a new 
verse is then begun as follows : ' 




t 




“ Upon the blirid, the cripple, and the sick there is no strict 
prohibition. Nor is there (such^jrohibition) upon you your- 
selves, against your eating jn your own houses, or the houses 
of your fathers,” etc. This is the, mental habit — essentially 
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dramatic — of him who composed the oft-quoted verse 1 2, 29, 
in which the transition is equally unexpected and even more 
abrupt, taking place, as in the pi'-esent instance, in the middle 
of a sentence Other illustrations of the same** general 
character will occur to all those V?ho are familiar, with the 
Koran. As for the verbal agreement of the clause with 48, 
17, this is by no means the only instance in w^hich Moham- 
med repeats an extended phrase in widely different contexts. 

3. “ His Mother is Hawiya” 

loi, 6 8 

In an essay entitled “Hine Goran- Interpolation” con- 
tributed to the N oldeke i, 33— 55, August Fischer 
attempts to demonstrate that the last two verses, 7 and 8, of 
Siira TOi are a later interpolation. He returns to the subject 
in the Z.D.M.G., vol. 6? (I'qio), 371 374, bringing some 
additional evidence in support of his contention, which he 
regards as s”.fficiently established. Goldziher, in his Vor- 
lemngen ilber den Islam (1910), 33, refers to this demonstra- 
tion of F'ischer’s in a way that seems to show that he regards 
it as conclusive. Any modern critical edition of the te.xt 6f 
the Koran, he says, “wird...auf Interpolationen (vgl. August 
Fischer, in der Nbldeke Festschrift, 33 ff.) ihr Augennierk 
richten mussen.” 

The matter is one of considerable importance for the 
early history of the Koran, inasmuch as interpolations in the 
.sacred book (excepting those' made by Mohammed himself) 
have not hitherto been defhonstrated in a convincing way. 
F'ischer’s examination of the e'ddence is in' some particulars 
very thorough, and makes a first impression of being ex- 
haustive. Fie has failed, however, to take into account one 
or two factors of capital im'portaiice, as I shall endeavour 
to show. 

Sura loi is one of the most vigorous and picturesque of 
Mohammed’s early utterances, a veritable gem. I^t is a terse 
characterization of the coming Dies Irae, when the last hour 
strikes, in the universal crash of dissolvirfg heavens and 
earth, and the just and urjast of mankind are sent to the 
abodes they have deserved. It also has the external 
appearance of being a very characteristic specimen of the 
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Prophet’s peculiar rhetoric. It begins and ends with brief, 
exclamatory phrases, while the middle portion is made up of 
.slightly longer sestences. There are two rhymes, of which 
the principal is the “asonante” termination with the vowels 
d-i-ah, t|ie woeful akf in ‘particular, with its voiced h, lining 
just suited to the theme. This rhyme, after appearing in 
verses i and is replaced by another in the purely descrip- 
tive veii^Ibs 3 and 4, ‘and is then resumed in 5-8. I'he text 
of these last four verses reads as follows: 

OnAXNi ^-5 ^iy9 WsAit,) ^^>-6 Lold C 

^ .A Le^ V 

This is ordinarily translated .somewhat as follows: “5 Then, 
as for the one whose balances are heavy, he (enters) into a 
joyful life ; 6 but as for him whose balances are light, his 
abe> 5 e is the pit. 7 And how dost thou know what this is.? 

8 *A raging fife ! ” * 

. * The starting point of Fischer’s argument is the dilficult 

phrase at the end^of ver.se 6, aj^u aIu. He urges, very justly, 
that the current renderings (similar to the one jujft given) are 
more than questionable. ij^U (without the article !) ought 
not to be rendered "the pit.” There is indeed a well-known 
Arabic noun appearing in a variety of forms, of w'hich this 
is one, meaning “ pit, al)y.ss, precipice,” and the like ; but 
there are good reasons why we cannot believe that Moham- 
med is using it here. He could not have omitted the article, 
in such a context, unless he intended Hawiya as a propc;r 
name, and, it seems quite ’unlikely that he would have made 
this transformatioh of a noutt of.the native speech. More 
important still is the fact, emphasized by F'ischer {^Festschrift, 
45), that the immediately following phrase, mCx adraka etc., 
is always used in a ve,ry signiflfcant way by Mohammed, 
in connection with new'* and strange vocables of his own 
dintfoducing “ sonst stets ruir an Worter angekniipft, die er 
entweder selbst der Form oder dem Inhalt nach neu gepragt 
hatte, oder die doch fiir seine Zuhorer vollig neu .sein 
mussteni” Fischer argues further, that (literally “//A 
mother'") with the meaning “his abade" or “his lot," is not a 
natural use of the word, but sounds artifici:^. Finally he 
shows, with a thoroughness of demonstration that leaves 

B. p. y. • * 30 
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nothing to be desired, that the phrase aA as used by the 
Arabs in and before Mohammed’s time, meant “ his mother 
is bereft (of him).” 'Fhat is,— and to this every Arabic 
.scholar must give assent, — the only natural tran.slation of 
verse 6 taken by itself is : “ And as for the one whose 
balanres Are light, his mother is (now to be) childle.ss.” But 
verses 7 and 8 are absolutely incompatible with this render- 
ing, for they presuppose a reference ivi the phrase to the 
place of abode of the wicked. Hence Fischer sees himself 
forced to the conclusion that the sura originally ended with 
verse 6, and that verses 7 and 8 are a later mistaken addition 
I'he argument seems a strong one at first sight, but the 
more one thinks it ovatr the less convincing it appears. The 
very considerations which make the j)resent reading difficult 
stand opposed to the hypothesis of an interpolation ; just in 
proportion as it is strange that oHa should mean “ his abcide,” 
and evident that in its present context is an anomaly, 
does it l)ecome improbable that any later hand should have 
created this' manifest incongruity clelibcrately, making a 
stupid and quite useless addition to what was clear, and 
changing the meaning of the sacred words. Siira 101, be it 
remembered, is one of the oldest of Mohammed’s Mekkun 
utterances, and from its contents, as well as from its striking 
form, we should suppose it to have been one of the most 
widely familiar. Very many of his Companions and followers 
must have known it by heart, from the first. Fischer 
attempts to break the force of this obvious objection to his 
theory by arguing (p. 51 f.)'that Mohammed’s Companions 
and their contemj)oraries’in Mekka and Medina were un- 
familiar with the phrase nmnrfliru hawiya, and did not know 
that it meant “his mother is bereaved.” The Prophet, he 
thinks, got this kliom from the classical speech {^arablya), 
which was too high style for his Companions generally. J do 
not believe that many Arabic scholars will find help in this 
extraordinary suggestion of Profe.s.sor Fischer.--' It is easy to 
show, as he does by the citations in Tabari", that .some of the 
Companions were more or less perplexed by the phrase as it 
stands iti this sura, but this gives no evidence whatever that 
they were ignorant of its classical ” use. Moreover, Mekka 
and Medina 'were not beyond the reach of the 'arabtya\ 
if Abu Bekr and Omar did not know the classical idioms of 
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their day, as Mohammed used them in the Koran, they had 
only to ask their meaning ; theue were plenty at hand who 
knew. It should be added, w’lth emphasis, that +f the sura had 
originally ended with verse ^>, as Fischer contends, its con- 
cluding ^ords would nevtr have made any difficulty. F^Very 
one who knew the typical meanings of the verb (and did 
not the Con^janions of the Prophet know as much as this ^ 
coul^l htive guessed without fail the signilication of the idiom. 
Fischer explains (p. 52), that when they were perplexed by 
it, they “ saw from the conte.xt ” that the words must contain 
•an allusion tft the place of punishment. Thereupon some 
Koran expert, “ von den be.sten Absichten geleitet,” added 
verses 7 and 8 — in order to make everything [ilain ! But the 
context, up to the end of verse 6, gives no such indication - 
nor is* there anything in either form or content of any of 
M^oliammed’s other utterances in the Koran which could 
imturally lead the reader to infer /rom 101, 1-6 a that verse 
6^b contained a designation of hell. 

The supposed inotiveof the interpolation, tlign, is certainly 
not cogent ; wluvi closely examined it is not even plausible. ■ 
We are left simply with the tact of a difficult re-iding and the 
q^Ie.stion whether the supposition of two writers, one of whom 
misunderstood the other, — always a cU;.sperate expedient, — is 
the probable solution. 

Examination of the two verses, 7 and 8, supposed by 
Fischer to have been added by a later hand, shows that, 
apart from the postulated incongruity with verse 6, they give 
no support whatever to h,is theory, but rather testify strongly 
against iu Fi.scher remarks (p-*5i) on the strangeness of 

4*4., at the end of vetsc 6 : •“♦ion.^L nicht im ganzen Goran! ” 

But the very strangeness is testimony that Mohammed, and 
not another, wrote it.' Jhis is or*? of the rhymes in which he 
especially revels, in senne of the earliest and most fiery 
► passages of^his book. A good example is 69, 4- 29, where 
for the sake of this very same “ asonante ” rhyme a-i-ah he 
builds out the suffix of the first person singular, changing 

dtc. into aljUSa, iUtkL., etc. in six different 

instances. The U of loi, 7 fs merely another case of 
-• • 

exactly the same sort. V^e can recognize in it at once the 
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voice of Mohammed, knowing his rhetorical habits as we do; 
but it would not readily have suggested itself as an imitation 
of the Prophet, and no mere interpolator* w'ould ever have 
produced it. The imitator, had there been such, \^^Duld in- 
fallibly have written ; (or U U3, sinpe this is 

the way in which Mohammed proceeds in every other 
instance of the kind. It is from the originator of these 
forms, not from lesser scribblers, that we expect such Sporadic, 
yet characteristic variation. 

P'ischer’s a.ssertion {ibid.) in regard to verse 8 is so 
astonishing that one is tempted to see in it a virtual admission, 
of the weakness of his argument as it touches the verses 
suppo.sed to be interpolated'. In the process of attempting 
to show that this “appendix” to the sura is made of inferior 

stuff, he says that the phrase jU is the weakest and 

least poetical of all the e.xpressions for “hell” in the Koran 
(“ der prosaisch.ste und plUtteste Ausdruck”) and designates 
it again as “armselig.” If this is a deliberate judgment and 
not a mere hasty utterance, we can only be thankful that 
the impassioned Mekkan suras were compbsed by Moham- 
med and nor by his critic. It would be possible, of course, 
to employ six words, or a dozen, or more, instead of the 
two used here ; or to .search out strange locutions, or cir- 
cumlocutions, instead of taking the most familiar noun in 
the Arabic language and the adjective made obvious by 
.sense and metre; but the man who thinks raging fire" 
not forcible enough as a description of the future abode of 
the wicked is the one who. is labefuring with an argument, 
not the one who (like many of Mohammed’s contemjjoraries) 
thinks himself in danger of gbihg there. The fact is, it is 
impossible to conceive a more powerful ending of the little 
chapter than this which i.*^ has. 'From the standpoint of 
rhetoric, the termination with verse.6 would have been ^ery 
tame in comparison. 

The whole sura was compo.sed by Mohammed himself, 
whatever may be the .solution of the difficulty ac the end of 
verse 6. This is the conclusion very strongly indicated by all 
the e vidence at hand. We can then hardly escape the further 
conclusion, that SjjU was Intended by him as a proper name, 

' A similar tacit admission fe to be setn in the suggestion on p. 52, that 
verses 7 and 8 may, after all, have been “an old Koran fragment”! 
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as it certainly was intended as a designation of hell. But if 
the word was familiar to him aod his fellows as a common 
noun, why did Be not treal it as such, using the article ; 
and — ai? equally puzzling question — why did he choose the 

i. *% • * 

strange V«l, instead of di^U or a similar word ? 

It seems to me that Professor Fischer has left ‘out of 
account,, in ftis argijment, one of the most important char- • 
acteristics of the Prophet’s literary art, namely his singular 
fondness for mystifying words and phrases. This tendency 
is especially <;onspicuous, and often especially crude in its 
manifestation, in the oldest portions of the Koi'an. He coins 
words of his own, and far oftener borrows them from foreign 
languages, with what seems to us an almost childlike delight 
in the awesome riddles which he thus furnished to his hearers 
We certainly have an example of the kind, and apparently a 
t\v^>fo!d example, in the passage before us. 

Mohamined chose the phrase* ijjU oJol, not because the 

• {People of Mekka did not know the meaning^of the idiom 

<«J»t oyk, hut precisely because he knew it was so familiar to . 
them all. Whoever heard Sura 10 1 for the first time would 
suppose verse 6 to contain the threat: “He whose balances 
are light shall perish (his mother shall be Ijercaved).” But 
as the Prophet went on, the hearer would see that the threat 
was far more terrible. ajjU, instead of being the participial 
adjective, was a mysterious name of a blazing lire, while aIi 
contained the grimly ironical assurance that his acquaintance 
with Hawiya would not be mesrely temporary; she would be 
his permanent keeper and guartfian. d’his is wortl-play of a 
J<ind in which the‘ Arabs hjw/; always taken especial delight; 
but it is more than this, it is Mohammed through and 
through, in its combination of mystery and threat. The 
quglity of strangeness, in fact, is^^resent in every part of this 
little sura, not by accident. 

• • P'inally,»in regard to the word ijjU, I believe that the 
supposition of a borrowed word, always the most probable 
hypothesis when a strange theological term is encountered in 
the Koran, has ‘not in this instance been given the attention 
it deserves. I should not deny the possibility that Mohammed 
may have created the prqper name from » native Arabic 
noun, but the supposition^is an uqlikely one, as Fischer and 
others have argued with good reason. The only excuse for 
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such a proceeding here would be the wish to make the word- 
play just described, but even this could hardly have seemed 
a sufficient refison. Moreover, it is not likelj' that Mohammed 
would have uscxl his U with reference to a tioit/n wdiose 
meatiing was .already known ; the case of adjecthes"s,x\.c)\ .as 
atjUJI, SlsJjl, and the like, is obviously quite different. Me 
employs the very significant phrase only after' using words 
whose meaning must really have remained obscure without 
the interpretation which he — by the help of Gabriel — 
proceeded to give them. 

Among the old Hebrew words for the final catastrophe' 
which is to overtake the wicked, there is one wh'ch cor- 
responds exactly, in both form and meaning, to Mohammed’s 
'Hacuiya. fhe passage in which it occurs most significantly 
is Isaiah xlvii. 11, in a ch.apter which describes in very 
striking and picturesque language the doom of BabyliAU. 

n*j23 nS nin Tj'Sy ‘^bn, “There will fall upon thee 

Disaster which thou wilt not be able to propitiate.” In 
form, this word nin is the active participle, feminine of the 

qal stem of ■n'ln “to fall.” Just what sort of “disaster” the 
Prophet had in mind is made plain in the following vers(;s, in 
which Babylon’s helpers and advisers are jiromised a share 
in her doom ; vs. 14: “They shall be as stubble, the fire shall 
burn them ; they shall not deliver them.selves from the gra.sp 
of the flame. It will not be coals to warm at, nor a fire to sit 
before ! ” We have, then, in one of the most striking passages 
in the Hebrew Bible, the same word, with the same meaning, 
which we find in our Koran passage. It occurs in the Old 

Testament also in bizekiel vn. 26, nin ^5? nin. “ f)i.sasu^r 

T ■* T ■ 

Upon disaster,” and is therefore not, a word upon which any 
doubt can be thrown. 

It would bi; interesting to discu.ss the corresponding or 
most nearly related words in Hebrew and tlie Aramaic ' 
dialects, the complicated questions of borrowing from one 
language by another, and so on ; but all this would be 
a mere waste of time as concerns the present question. We 
have before us a perfect, explanation of the troublesome 
passage in Siira 101, and have no need to look further. In 
every detail of the composition ;we can sec Mohammed’s 
own well-known habits and mental processes ; his high- 
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sounding rhetoric, his fondness for strange vocables, the 
gleaning of new terms from Jewisli sources- -of whatever 
sort. There is ntjt the slightest difficulty in explaining how 
Mohamfncd got hold of this particular word ;^('.very educated 
Jew had it at his tongues end. The whole splendid passage 
in Isaiah may well have been recited to Mohaniined many 
times, with jjppropriate paraphras(^ or comment in lus own 
tongue, ‘iFor his edification. The few “ hell-fire jiassages " in ' 
the fl ebrew Scriptures mu.st have been of especial interest 
to him, and it would be strangi; if some teacher had not been 
• found to gratrfy him in this respect. 

Observe further- and the fact is most important - that 
the pet phrase Jljal U is used here in the very same significant 
way as elsewhere, that is, after a truly cryptic utterance: see 
especi&lly Fischer’s own words, (]uoted aliove. Note in 
paiUicular that in seven of the ten other occurrences of the 
jjtrase in th,e Koran, the strange term to which it calls 
attention is either a designation of the Last Judgment or else 
(twice; S3, 8, 19) of certain definite features of the judgment 
scene ; three of J;he terms, and are proper , 

nameSy apparently created by Mohammed himself; three of 
titem, and are borrowed from Jewish 

sources. 

As for the word the scholar Khafaji was quite right in 
regarding" it as an e.xample of Mohammed's “.sarcasm” 
(Fischer, ji. 41), and the word-play which 1 have de.scribed 
above, with its sudden and ironical transformation of the 
familiar i]ito the strange and terrible, is as characteristic as 
^anything in the Koran, file word Pfciwtya should of course 
be written aijli, asadiptote. As originally used in this Koran 

pas.sagc, by xVlohamqied,and his followers, it had the ending 
of* neither diptote nor triptot?, but merely the rhyming 
termination ah. That*the native commentators, even the 
oFlest, should have stumbled over the phrase was not only 
natural but also quite inevitable. The word was Mohammed’s 
own, and they had no means of knowing where he got it. 

The translation of verses 6 ff. : 

,As for him lohose balances^ are light, his mother is 
Haiviya! And how know/ist thou what t licit is ? A raging 
fire ! , , • 


C. C. Torkry. 



A FREAK OF ARABIC VERSIFICATION 

The seven <pages containing the poem from which ex- 
tracts are given below were found In a bundle of MS- frag- 
ments., The text is in a beautiful African hand in that 
variety of the script called Soudanese by HiOudas. The 
writing is very distinct. Doubt as to 'the reading^' is .only 
possible with certain final letters ; /, n and r are often diffi- 
cult to distinguish, also J and o. At the end of the poem 
the words U are written twice ; they Seem to be a' 

corruption of a charm used in Persia and India to, protect 
books from insects. 

“ The poem is ascribed to one ‘All ibn Husain, though it 
has not been possible to identify him. The author is named 
in two lines which pr(;cede the poem. 

There is no indication of a date, but to judge from the 
colour of thd' paper the MS. is not very recent. As there 
are numerous mistakes, while the rules of I’rad are observed, 
it is to be presumed that the present text is only a copy. 

On the margins of the pages and between the lines 
many notes are .scrawletl. They vary from transcriptions of 
the text through explanations and interpretations to state- 
ments of the number of times a letter occurs in the Oor’aii. 
These notes are by various hands and never by the copyist 
of the poem. 

The subject of the poem is the vanity of this world, the 
sinfulness of men and their need of repentance in order to 
enjoy the goodness of God It is the rhyme that calls for 
remark. The poem consists of twenty-nine five-line stanzas, 
each stanza rhyming in one letter of the alphabet ; the 
rhymes following the African order of the letters. The 
metre is Wafir though the writer seems to havd had little 
regard for the fetters of rhythm. 

In line 105 he was unable to bring his thought within 
metrical boundij, for the second half is too long by a foot — 

if the text is correct. Elsewhere a. line begins with 4JUI. 
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Several of the stanzas are printed below with a few 
necessary corrections and t^e {pertinent marginal remarks 
are given in the rvotes. » 

4^X711, ■)! O 

cLlA*)! ^J1 ^ 0>^^* O* '^* 

w 

J5 C 

Jl9L»>t 

^lait jJLa^l ^J5A^ 

LaLjI 

'^50 4^^ JadteJl V.^X^iLX' 4j! 4^^! j»«aJ 

OU^I “wyi5 J) aJ 4>s^ J^ 1 1 

^3 Chj^* ^ J^ Cm» 

OI-^io^mJI a^-.^ 5 jj ^'^4^*JaI aIaJJ ^ 4!^ 

OLaJLj *x- 5 j 5 aa^)I UUmJ^ 

OlJ^ JL^ IJL^ 

* ^ 

v£Xw^ 4)xJ 

^'^w>UjL)t ^3 fi-'iLdI V5W *1-5^ 

w>Lx-%J*n)I 4j^-w *lUX^ JU3U L.g ,!>>. 0^,^ ^^“^3 •>■^3 

w>^5-^ 4>« ^iXJ i-03 IjJj^ lS>^ 3^* ^ 

‘ MS. 

^ MS. 4;^ Ji3 or jli 9 , sJ^ 3 p^ .n^IaJJI 

‘ ^Lm^I ■’^ MS. U)l^. 

MS. j^\^. jl«i3l iiaJl J^l^. ' MS. 45b. 

MS. Lilfr. MS. 4 /mX 9 jj^S A jfa» . j 4^^ ^>m£j 

" MS. I^JU^^. M5i. ^Ju>^^. • ^ 

wi^t jL-^. ^ 1^1 . 
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p-U /3 J-jV-i S-iA-f-^ 


*^.^-*lr l -«3 

^'i»^* LS*' 

J J J J 0 ^ ^ 

^l-^-^JI ^-a-3 4»jL*J dJjO 

^UaJ) ^,,0-^ ^ 

j 4 ^ CH> 

/, 

Cm Jjtifc-li OU-a^^ 

ajV-^JI jXj^ ^>3 

^J! SU^JI 

^tjkiii«£uJl«J3 «0 

^l.«^l ^, 0 - 0-0 y^ 3 l 
* * ^ * 


^b J^ JfluZ J U ^JLjiJ 2 1 

w ® " 

C 3 -A-^ »^’iUsuJ J 

iL^tjL- ; Jt jL-yJ^b 


Ulyb JJLJu v^ftJLJa^ 

( ^ 

'3 ^ ^>1 4 .l^fc ^.aM^ibC) 

I rw g*W i O ^— > I3 j^m!^m 9 

Cj^ 

* 1 ^ ^yo * 

^luUl^ 3I ws{^L^ ^13 3 .: 

^ Jk»aL,J *^3 

b- 3 LM kJ^ v»i-*-X -5 

IC jk»y»g^ l .^-^«5 ^^3j^ 

IaIj.^ C^^^ LS*^ •>-^3 

* * * 


j|j>.JLct Cm ^5 

jU^^I 

ml 

3^53 Lii^—iO 

jUJl 3 J 3 Vy::il J>j» J^ 3 -^ 

* * * * 


^3*^^ ^ _fi ^ ^^wa-a«J) 3* * 'A I 

1-3 3^ A C^j^JI ^33 »^^laj3 
3A— ^ Cm 

laALim-Cy-Cfr* ) 

OW ->o^J 

* * *• * 


^ MS. Ij;:-Jl3. MS. t3jju. " MS. 

^ i»-3jJI S3iLL •’ MS. UUCJ. A^3l31 Cm Cm- 

^ ^33Jt ^ jJUylt aJaXcmm^. ms. aaJUl*^. " MS. lAjyZakO 

Jbl^oJt ^<^Xc- 331 *^ x11 j>i^ j T'^cici jUAite.! 
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^^13 jUi^Lcfe vtLaud^j ^ 

9 

Xz0%>\^ 

p 

** M. m • 

^,<^jhlr> ly^lL^ 4 ^^-a,X3 

^Iji.A.Il ^Jl «l...>-*Jt I3t 

.iU*Jlo«**J *'->*^* 

, * * *■ j|t 

1 

* J= * 

<S3h3 ^ S^ 

t k>® 3^ iSS^ 

^^IXoJI ^ ^yjJI ^1 


i[jl.,J fl L,^ 

^lAJI 

« 

A3 >»>^^ >-^ 

f • •• “* 

^-y***-® j^^A-JI j^.P ■>_ I lOl 

\}^3 

a 

olJLsL». jl3 j>,,>a,.a,£? 

^ ¥fr ^ ^ 

A-.JLjl ^jU 131 

^mAmJ^mJ ^ **» *» 3 ^^1 t 

J? J 

1^ c^***^3 

A at ^ 

O31& A-* ^__5J>i3 


'I’ranslation. 

0 

I. " Blessed be the Exalted and Magnificent who is 
alone in majesty and perinanenc<‘. Me set death over all 
creatures and they all nre hoi^ages of destruction. (3ur 
world is bound for dissolution though we rely on it and 
X;njoyjnent in it is losig. 'IVflst ih the abode of destruction 
(it is deceitful) is indeed anxiety. Its population is quick to 
depart from it tJiougk the greed^^ are bent towards it. 

' j.a^l juj. I’crhap.s reail OU^Jt. " MS. tjXi. ‘ MS. UUie. 

* " VjJJ< fe' J^3 Oh ■ ' • " MS. ’U . 

^ i,5^ U3^ i^A. 

" The half line is a whole foot too long. One might suggest : 

*. 

but probably the author scornefj metre. ^ * 
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6. “ They soon descend from splendid palaces to the 
house of dust ; wherein the.v are at peace, exiled, alone and 
enveloped by, the pallor of separation. Wcr.se than all is the 
fear of the judgment assembly when man is called td account 
and finds in the book every good deed he brov^ght and 
every evildie committed. If we are wise it is time to make 
provision and take advantage of what remains, of youth. 

II. “ The end of all wherein we art is change iProm the 
crowded gathering to separation. What we hoarded, whether 
lawful or not, is divided among sons and daughters, and 
among those whom we, before our death, did not think, 
worthy of a copper or the price of a grain. When our com- 
panionship is over and we are mouldering bones, our friends 
.forget us ; as though there had been no loving association, 
no obedient friend among them. '■ 

16. “Deluded one! P’or whom do you hoard .the 
abundant store and the cl^attels ? You will pass, unprai.sed, 
alone ; and your wife’s husband is sole [)ossessor of the 
heritage. The heir fiiils you and disregards your wishes and 
a doubtful business is not set right. Yoivtook on you an 
cxctissive burden that blocks the path of (spiritual) progress, 
and fear of God is your only guard and refuge and help. • 

21. “All sickness is eased by drugs, but there is no 
remedy for the sickness of your sin save that you humble 
yourself in purity, devout fear and sincere hope before the 
Merciful ; save long watching in desire for pardon in the 
dark night under the veil of gloom anti showing penitence 
at all time for the crooked ways of your life. Perhaps you 
may be to-morrow fortunatvi in the reward of the J'ictor and 
the joys of the saved. 

26. “ Keep back your soul from its desire, for nothing 
is sweeter than .salvation. Every morning prepare for your 
fate as if you were not to live to evening. 'Many a one of 
us has been in health at even and before morn the mourners 
wailed for him. Forward with repentance for' your great 
offences before death ; for it is not the laggard who takes 
high place but he who girded himself for salvation. 

31. “If you are true and faithful to a friend, with the 
Merciful make alliance. Count nothing equal to trust in 
God and throw off weariness and reliance on others. How 
can you find pleasure in „the world when the days of life 
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haste away ? According to our knowledge the chief of its 
pleasures are mingled with tyars,and cries ; yet man is blind 
and sees not : his, blindness makes his ears deiiT. 

51. Does a youth boast, grandly of weakh ? The glory 
that is ip it (the world) passes. He seeks dominion of* the 
world niadly though its dominion is kin to shame. We And all 
in it are as travellers on the point of journeying in haste. 
We gre* 1 ignorant of ’it as if we had never experienced it in 
•Spite of long fears and consolations. We know not that 
there k; no abiding in it and no comfort 'save passing 
’through. * 

1 16., “ Deluded one ! Will you build on swamps ? The 
swamps have no foundation. Your sins are a multitude, 
repeated and great ; your tcxirs are frozen, your heart hard; 
The days wherein you disobeyed God are recorded against 
yeif but you forget. How can you bear in the day of judg- 
nlcnt the weight of sins heavy a:^ mountains t That is the 
ihiy in which there is no love, no prestige and no comforter. 

101. “The impious alone .sought high btnk in it and 
pride of soul. Should he obtain aught eminent and valuable 
the possession of it does not give good digestion. If he 
oTjtain his desire in rank and power he will turn back and 
grow weak on attainment ; like a castle w’hose tw'o sides 
have fallen in ruin when the building comes to an end. 
Jf say, and I have seen the kings of my time : I.et the 
wicked alone seek power. 

1 3 1 . “ God is forgiving, merciful, accepting the penitence 
of every wanderer. I expect that he will fully pardon me 
and inflame the *eye of the Devil who opposes him. He 
‘benefits me by my aAmonifib\i and speech, and benefits each 
who hears and repeats. Fo him whom sin has .scorched of 
his .set purposo there is*no healpr except the pardon of the 
Pftserver. My .sins ha*vc branded my flank ; sins are indeed 
, the brandir^ irons.” 

Verse 22. If the ver.se is to scan must be read as an 

imperfect I ; although the next verse and the general use 
of '•‘’tiggcst the infinitive V. 

Verse 103. This is very probably a mistake for 

( I .XI which at any rate gives a | 5 uitable‘ meaning. 
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As it stands the poem is chaotic and there is little con- 
nexion between some of the stanzas. In the u® stanza is an 
account of the perseverance that alone can obtain salvation, 
and the carelqss are compared to cattle. The next stanza, 
is about the final separation at death and the slight 

chance of’finding pleasure in the w'orld. Stanza o is in the 
first person and the next, u«», is in the second. r 

By arranging the poem in the usual orderof the alphabet a 
little improvement is made. Stanza lt* follows well on j while 
continues the description of the last day and ends with 
an exhortation which is carried on by,^. The comparison 
of the careless to cattle (u^) leads to a further account of the 
man who delights in evil (i»). Further on it is stated in *3 
•that the only lasting good is religion and judgment is near; 
yet (il) sinners go on heai)ing up sin though (J) the grave is 
the end. The theme then pas.ses through judgment togthe 
goodness of God and a final’^exhortation. " 

This rearrangement would still leave some awkward 
transitions, but the author was a man of little originality and 
did little more than dress up religious commonplaces and 
reminiscenc('s from the work of the “ Mii'ammarun,” not to 
mention the stock in trade of an Arab poet. With the 
Mu'ammarun he moralizes on the wealth that a man must 
leave behind him at death, on the great ones of the past who 
are now^ dust, the strong man exulting in his health at even 
who is cut off before morning, and gives his own experience 
of the .sw'ift passing of life. The account of men as eLiJD ojUj 

recalls the old man who wa^’ .Cw.)' jxi (cf. Goldziher, 
Abhandlungcn zur aral>isc)ien Philo logic, Kitabit'l-Mii'am- 
inarin p. r • , 1. > v j. 

The poem is an attempt to brighten the qamia and as 
such it stands alone. It differs from the tmnvaSSalm in 
keeping the one metre throughout ^nd from the terjV-btnd 
of Persian and Turkish poetry in doing without a refrain. 
If the poem w’as written in the Blast, as is also suggested by 
the corrupt charm, the idea of the stanza form may have 
come from the terjr-bc7td. The metre too .may have been 
suggested by its likeness to the liezej, common in rurkish 
and Persian. The Rev. T. H. Weir kindly called my atten- 
tion to a poem in the Kscorial library and the authorities of 
the library kindly sent fuller infonaation than was contained 
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in the catalogue. M. Derenbourg describes this poem in 
the catalogue of the Escorial manuscripts (no. 470") as an 
alphabetical tak/imJs in Maghribi script. In this poem 
however only four half lines in each stanza have the common 
rhyme ; the fifth being half a line from the poem of Ipiru- 

ul-Oais beginning ^ The first stanza runs : 

/ 

*lju J>b jju dXA\ 

The author of the iakhmts was Safwan ibn Idris who 
died in 598/1202. It is only the alphabetical order of the 
rhyme that is common to his poem and that of ‘Ah ibn 
Husaiti. 

^ A closer parallel is shown by a collection of panegyrics 
(Berlin, no. 7S73) by All ibn Abi ibn al-Ha.san ibn Alt 

(Jl. 790/1388). This contains twenty>nine poems of ten lines 
apiece; one poem for each letter of the alplial>et. Every line 
in a jjoem beg^n.s and ends with the same letter and the 
poems are arranged in the Yemenite order of the alphabet. 
The metre is BasJl and the first line of the coll(!Ction is: 

\j^\ tjwW 

^ This sy.stem of the rhyming letter running through the 
alphabet is almost unique. Althougli the poem belongs to a 
decadent age of literature as is proved by the scant respect 
shown for metrical rule.*;, thc?e is nothing in the language 
that can fee prov^^d to belong to the West. Certain indica- 
•tions and the paralkJ from ' the Yemen suggest an Eastern 
origin. 

f 

• Note. The authc^j gratefully acknowledges the help 
. given by wise and kindly suggestions from Dr R. A. 

Nicholson. 

^ 0 j ^ 

* Derenbourg jup.0^. “ Read Probably read ^ . 
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THE REVOLUTION IN PERSIA AT THE 
BEGINNINCx OF THE i8th CENTURY 

(from ,H. Turkish MS in the University of Glasgow) 

Monsieur La Mamye-Clairac at tl^e beginninj^ of his 
Hisloire de Perse, published in Paris in the year 1 750, gives 
a list of works cited in this History. Among these are four 
which owed their origin to a Georgian namea Josej^i, who, 
acted as interpreter to the P'ronch Consul at Isfahan. These 
are as follows; (1) Aldmoire sur la difference dti tHt entre 
les Turcs et les Persans, cited as “ Mem.” (2) Notes de ' 
M. Joseph. They are e.xplanations which Joseph made ver- 
bally to M. La Mamye-Clairac in regard to his own written 
narrative (mentioned next^ and two others, and of which hie 
took notes, cited as “ Not. ' (3) Relazione della Rivoluzione 
di Persia, cited as “ I Rel.” This document covers the inf- 
portant events in Persia from the beginning of the troubles 
down to the end of the year 1724. (4) Relazione della Rivo- 
luzione di Persia, seconda parte, cited as "11 Rel.” .|t 
supplies some events omitted, and brings the narrative down 
to the end of the year 1725. It was originally composed in 
Turkish for the Grand Vezir by jo.seph who was then in 
Constantinople, and who wrote out this translation for La 
Mamye-Clairac. 

There is in the Hunteriai| Library of the University of 
Glasgow a M.S written in .Turkish either by or to the dic- 
tation of the same Joseph dealing with the same events, which 
may be the narrative referred t'o above drawn up for the in- 
formation of the Vezir, or may be an independent source 
from the .same hand. « • o , 

I'he MS, which covers 60 pages *of 15 lines each, each 
line containing .some six or seven words, is written in ^n 
extremely neat naskhi, but it shows signs of having been 
written in considerable haste. The writer forgot that he was 
using an oriental language and began on the recto., of the 
first iolio. After writing 12 lines he discovered his mi.stake, 
turned the MJ^j upside do<\^n and began again on the inside 
of the same folio.*- The rubrics have been filled in for the 
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first 29 pages only : *in the rest of the MS spaces are left for 
them. There are slips in regard to words and even proper 
names, and words are wrongly 'spelled. Ther^ are also one 
or two tsentences which do not seem to be intelligible, but 
whether this is due to ttie MS or to my ignorance, I cannot 
say. The ground covered is nearly the same as that in the 
first fcfur books of La Mamye-Clairac’s work ( = M! C. 'below) 
or in vq). 111 of Jonas Hanway’s Historical Accotmt of the* 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea with the Rexiolutwns of 
Persia, London, i753(=J. H.). • 

, The MS begins with four lines of preface : “ One Jo.sepho, 
coming from Isfahan after a stay there of eight years, having 
gained ’information by the witness of his own eyes, gives the 
following account of the news he learned, in the year 1 138” 
(begaij gth Sept. 1725 a.u.). It then goes on to state how 
“ ypur humble servant,” a native of Tiilis, travelled when a 
boy into Europe, in ordcr.to gain proficiency in western 
languages. Returning in a ship of Venice to Constantinople, 

• lie eventually attached himstilf as interpreter to the “am- 
bassador ” Monsieur Gardanne, whom “ the king of France ” 
(Louis XIV) haa dispatched to Persia. As soon as M. Gar- 
dg.nne had made the necessary arrangements fo * the journey, 
he went by sea toTrebizond,and thence overland by P2rzerum, 
Erivan, Nakhshivan, Tebriz and Sultaniyah to Kazvin. This 
was in the year 1 717 a.d. or 1129 A.ii. As Shah Husain had 

>i,lso arrived at Kazvin from Isfahan, Gardanne presented his 
credentials. 

The MS is now divided ii^to sections each of which was 
to have been headed l)y a iHibric, but the first nine rubrics 
only have* been filled in. The rest are now supplied within 
parentheses. *- 

Reason for the Shah's visits to Kazvin. The reason given 
is the great extent of tht'provinQi of Khorasan, and its being 
divided into two independent governments, those of Herat 

• and of Ma-s^had-Tus, under a Khanler-Khan or Begler-Beg. 

Account of Herat, The Shah’s governor, Mohammad 
Zaman Khan, having abused his position, the Afghans revolt 
under Asad Allah. Mohammad Zaman Khan and his army 
of 1500 are defeated and flee to Isfahan. Herat becomes 
independent of Persia. This was Jh n 29. Asjad Allah’s par- 
ricide (M. C. p. 1 1 4, I Rel.*) is not mentioned. 

B.P.V. , * • 


31 
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Account of Mashhad-Tus. The Shah’s governor of 
Sijistan was Melik Mahmud Khan. Though a Shiite, he is 
friendly with Mir Mahmud of Kandahar, and does not hinder 
his raid into Kirman, and, later, when he comes to the help 
of the Shah, besieged in Ishxhan, ?nd Mir Mahmud sends 
to him Nasr Allah (also a Sijistani), he and his 8000 go back 
and .seize Mashhacl-Tus, which also becomes lost to Persia 
(M. C. p. 327 ff. I Rel. : J. H. p. 140 ff.). This was not till 
1722. A note occurs here in the MS : “We also on our part, 
having stayed three months, set out with the Amba.s.sador for 
Isfahan, Shah Husain having presented to ou'* Ambassador 
a richly appointed palace there.” 

Preparations for Relief of Herat and suppression bf A sad 
Allah. The Shah in Kazvin raises 30,000 troops under Safi 
Kuli Khan. Asad Allah, getting wind of this, appeals-to the 
Uzbegs. The Sultan of Balkh sends him i2,ocx>men. These, 
caught napping by the Persians, “drain the cup of martyr- 
dom,” for the Kizilbash take no prisoners. Asad Allah with 
13,000 to 15,000 Abdalis, after a five hours’ battle, “ turns the 
firmness of the Persians to llight.” 8000 Kjzilbash are killed 
and 3CX)o Afghans. Safi Kuli Khan is slain, his ammunition 
dump and 20 guns captured (M. C. p. 123 ff. 1 Rel. whose 
numbers here agree with the MS ; but he makes the acting 
general Safi Kuli’s son. So J. H. p. 64 ff.). 

Mir Mahmud's Raid into Kirman. Mir Mahmud, aided 
by the Baluchis, passes Sijistan and raids Kirman, and returnr 
to Kandahar. Hearing of this “disaster,” the Shah leaves 
Kazvin for Tihran. Here Durri lifendi, the Turkish am- 
bassador, comes and presents ^his fcredentials. There is no 
word in the MS of Mir Mahmud having* been defeated by 
Lutf Ali Khan. In fact Lutf Aii Khan is nowhere mentioned 
in the MS (M. C. p. 135 ff I Rel and Not. ; J. H. p. 69 ff). 

Account of the Imam of Maskal and the Provvnce called 
Bahrain. The Imam invades Bahrain. The Persians, being 
weak in ships, call in the friendly Portuguese, and meantime 
gather an army at Bandar-Kong and Bandar- Rik. The Por- 
tuguese arrive from Diu and cast anchor off Bandar-Kong. 
Their admiral, before he will do anything,* demands a sum 
of money. While they are disputing about this, the ships of 
the Imam heave in sight.*^ The Portuguese give battle; the 
Persians “enjoying the spectacle” from the shore. The 
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Portuguese turn and depart for Diu. The Portuguese am- 
bassador comes later to the Shah in Tihran (Durri Efendi 
being still there)^ but they c'annot agree as to ihe amount of 
compensation due. In the end a wealthy customhouse officer 
of Bandar-Abbas advances 208 purses of .silver on behalf of 
the Shah, and Bahrain is returned to Persia. The MS adds 
that fhe latest news is that, on the pretext of the* capture of 
IsfahaUi it is hea'-d say that the Imam is again invading 
Bahrain. This narrative differs from those of M. C. (p. 1 29 ff, 
Mem.. Not. and I Rel.) and J. H. (p. 66 ff.) in'that the latter 
speak only of Bandar- Abbas as the site of the Persian camp 
and the scene of the naval battle, and of Goa, instead of Diu, 
as the “port from which the Portuguese fleet sailed. They do 
not mention the payment of the ransom for Bahrain, nor the 
reneviHjd attack upon it. 

* Account of the Kingdom of Kandahar. After describing 
tihe struggle between the Bmptiror of India and Shah 
Abbas 1 1 for the possession of this province, and the part 
the Afghans took in it, and the privileges thcy^were accorded 
therefor, and hc^w they grew from 40,000 houses to 70,000, 
and the tyranny of the later Persian governors, the MS * 
(iescribes the disaffection of the Afghans, the coming of the 
Georgian Gurghin Khan (.Shah Niiwaz Khan), and the trans- 
portation of Mir Wais in fetters to Isfahan (M. C. p. 13 ff. 

I Rel. and Not.: J. H. p. 25 ff.). The MS gives the num- 
ber of Georgian troops as 4000 (omitted by M. C. and J. H.). 

Hov) Mir Wais employed himself in the Prison of Isfahan. 
With the aid of Feth Ali (^han (who had with his father 
been kidnapped from D:\ghistainand brought up in the palace 
until he became prime-mipjster]^ and the chief Eunuch, both 
hearty enemies of Gurghin "Khan, Mir Wais is set free, and 
sent to Kandahar to watch Gurghin Khan (M. C. p. 31 ff. 

1 Rel.: J. n. p. 33 The M.S omits all mention of Mir 
\tfais’ supposed pilgrimage to Mecca and the rather fantastic 
story of tke Russian ambassador (given by M. C. p. 46 ff. 
from another source and J. H. p. 37 ff.). The MS gives the 
number oi sa.shes distributed by Mir Wais as 20,000, not 
30,000. It theVi goes on to describe how Mir Wais lulled 
the suspicions of the Khan, but it altogether omits the story 
of bis daughter given in all the accounts (M.*,C. p. 57 ff. from 
a French translation of "Turkish source: J. H. p. 42 ff.). 
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An (unnamed) Afghan tribe refuse to pay their tax. Mir 
Wais advises the Khan to extirpate them, and so gets the 
Georgian soldiers out of the way.' He then invites the Khan 
to his farm outs,ide Kandahar in order to receive tllte sub- 
mission and gifts of two recalcitrant 'but now penitenj Beys. 
The Khan fails into the trap, and in the banquet that follows 
is .slain with all his retinue (M. C. p. 65 ff. I Rel.: 5- H. 

p. 45 ff-)- , .1 , ' 

Rescue of Kandahar from the Kizilbash. The Mir at 
once puts on the uniform of the Khan and bids his men do 
the same. Thus disguised and in Georgian formation they 
appear one hour after sundown before the citadel. The gar- 
rison, thinking " The Khan has come,” come dowh with 
tprches to let him in. They are soon cut to pieces and the 
place taken. The inhabitants are warned to stay withindoors 
until morning. Next day they choose Mir Wais as their ch'ef 
(M. C. p. 68 ff. I Rel.: J. H. V- 47 ff-)- ^^he only variatidr; 
of the MS is the statement that Afghans had been drafted 
into the town by means of boats a few days before. 

{Return of the Georgians.) I'he very next day the troops 
which had been sent to the hills return and find the town 
occupied. 'I'hey return home. Both M. C. (p. 76 ff 1 Re' 
and Not.) and J. H. (p. 49 ff.) say “after three days.” This 
fine retreat is well described by Hanway. 

( The Shall s Expedition.) The Shah, who had left Tihran 
for Isfahan, determines to see this thing through himself 
With great forces and munitions, he sets out for Kandahar, 
and arrives at Mashhad. The Afghans are alarmed, and 
betake themselves to the Wlls buf the Shah, al^o afraid, 
contents himself with visiting th.q.tomb of' the Imam Rida, 
and returns home. M. C. refersTo this journey of the Shah, 
but thinks it took place before the revolt of Mir Wais 
(p. xxxii f ). Other sources do not appear to'mention it. 

{Expeditions of Khusraw Khan and Rustem Khan.) 
Gurghin Khan’s nephew is nominated to avenge him. He 
invests Kandahar, in which Mir Wais had left a garrison. 
Mir Wais lays waste the province. The Persiarls dwindle 
until only 200 Georgians are left, whom th^ Afghans slay 
with their maces (M. C. p. 86 ff I Rel. and J. H. p. 53 ff 
mention attempts before this one by the Khans of Herat a*nd 
Tebriz). After this the Georgians refuse to take service 
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against the Afghans. Next Rustem Khan is sent, but does 
not venture to attack (M. C. jo, 96 f. from a Turkish MS 
translated: J. H. p. 57. iThese state that the Georgians 
volunteer for service ajter jhis on condition that they go 
alone).^ * • 

( The Princes of Georgia.') Shah N uwaz Khan, Khusraw 
Khan, WaJ^htang Khan and Mohammad Kuli Kh*an had 
all turwed renegadtt. The first famous Khan of Georgia was 
Theimuras Khan. P'rom him Mohammad Kuli derives 
through the male line, Wakhtang through the'female. They 
have never ceased to fight one another for the rule of Georgia. 
At last Titlis was conferred on Shah Nuwaz, and Mohammad 
Kuli’s father (Irakli) tied to Moscow. Then, Shah Nuwaz 
becoming disaffected, he was brought back and Georgia wj}.s 
giveitto him. Again Shah Nuwaz gave in and was pardoned, 
ai^ made governor of Kirman, commander-in-chief of Persia 
^Sipahsalar .Iran) and Wali (?f JCandahar. It is only after 
this that Wakhtang turns renegade, and is made prince of 
Georgia. But when summoned to the relief*of Isfahan, he 
prefers the Russian alliance. So, when Shah Husain becomes ^ 
a prisoner, Tahmasp, laying claim to the Shaljlik, appoints 
Mohammad Kuli to Georgistan ; and he is the person most 
in favour there now (M. C. Vol. ii, p. 93 ff. I Rel. : J. H. 
p. 86 f., 132 f., 169). 

[The Russian Advance.) The Lesghians of Daghistan 
invade Shirvan and seize Shamakhi. Mir Mahmud not being 
yet dreamed of, and Persia and Russia being friendly, the 
Shah hires 2000 troops of tbe Tzar. 'I'he Tzar, Wakhtang 
Khan and the Shamakhi Bey-S*, under cover of friendship, 
.seize Dcrbend aftd garrispii it. .Then, Mahmud appearing, 
the Tzar .sends 2000 troops in .ships to Ghilan, who occupy 
Resht. The Persians ask them to come to Kazvin and 
I^sfahan, but they prefer to awinit reinforcements. Next year 
from 4000 to 5000 more Rus.sians arrive. Isfahan being now 
ia the hands of the Afghan-s, the Persians again beg the 
Russians to garrison Kazvin, but they reply, “ Our orders 
from our Tzar are not to advance beyond thi.s.” There are 
reports of more Russians coming (M. C. Vol. 11, p. 42 ff. 
partly after I Rel. and 119, 1 Rel.: J. H. p. 154 ff.). 

[Death of Mir Wais.) ^ The Mir, having*..saved and ruled 
Kandahar, his time comyig, dies,^and Mft- Mahmud, a youth 
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of 18, having overcome his uncle Mir Abdallah, becomes 
ruler (M. C. Vol. i, p. 98 : J. H. p. 57). 

{Accessio 7 \^of Mir Mahmud!) The people incline to Mir 
Mahmud. Mir Abdallah asks help of the Shah. Fearing 
renewal of Persian suzerainty, Mir Mahmud with 12 other 
conspirators kills his uncle during siesta. Mir Mahmud is 
proclaimect ruler (M. C. p. 106 ff. I and II Rel.: J, H. p.’sS ff. 
They both say “forty conspirators”). , 

{Mahmud’s first Raid!) He, with Baluchis, raids Kirman 
and returns to' Kandahar. (See under fifth rubric above.) 

{Feth AH Khan dismissed.) Being a Le.sghi (who had 
just invaded Shirvan, Sharnakhi and Ardabil), and a Sunni, 
and responsible for liberating Mir Wais, the prime-minister 
(/ 'timad ed-Dawlai) falls into disgrace and his eyes are put 
out. Mohammad Kuli succeeds him (M. C. p. 142 ff. I jRel. : 
J. H. p. 72 ff The long account which these give of the trial 
is from another source). , < 

{Portents of Disaster!) The astrologers had already pre- 
dicted the dovvjifall of the Safavid Dynasty, and disaster to 
Isfahan. Their calculations are confirmed, by conjunctions 
of planets, and accidents befalling the Shah on .setting out 
from Tihran for Isfahan (M. C. p. 200 ft*. I Rel. partly - 
J. H. p. 92 f.). 

{Confidence restored!) When the Shah had been nine 
months iii Isfahan and nothing had happened, everyone for- 
got the.se things, until news comes that Mir Mahmud has 
set out a second time for Kirman. A council is held. Some 
would appeal to the Porte for,hKlp : others think the Shah 
should remove to Kazvin. Both proposals are rejected (M. C. 
p. 256 ff I Rel. : J. H. p. i lo.ff. Bpth these place this council 
after the battle of Gulnabad. Neither of them mentions the 
appeal to the Sultan). Mir Mahmud, having rested after his 
first raid, raises 18,000 troops,- crosses ^iji.stan,' and lays siege 
to Kirman. After three months, he accepts 100 purses of 
silver and leaves for Isfahan, where he arrives with 14,000 
men. I’he Beys of the districts of Isfahan and Hamadan raise 
18,000 troops. At a blockhou.se called W z r n h (*Varzana), 
four stages from Isfahan, they offer the Mir 600 purses of 
silver to stay his march, but he hastens on, and on Monday 
the 8th Jumada. 3 , 1 134, pitches his camp at Gulnabad, four 
hours from Isfahan*’(M. C.jx 211 ff. I Rel. and Not.: J, H. 
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p. 97 flf. These sources vary as regards the figures. They 
state that Mir Mahmud attacked Yezd on his way (omitted 
in the MS) ; butjthey omit the ilame of the place ( = Zuvarah, 
Uzvaftih?) where the purses were offered. *l'hcy give no 
date: that of the.MS y= 24tli P'eb. 1722 a. ft.). , 

( the Persian Forces.) These total 52,000, of whom 4000 
are ftquipj^dd with pick and shovel : also ten 'long range 
baueryig guns, fo,ur pieces of long guns, 10,000 loads of 
powder, and much munitions, under charge of a French 
gunner. The Shah remains in the City: the.prime-minister 
and the rest march out. “Thinking the Mir an ant, they 
find an adder: his Saturday they find a mighty Sunday” 
(M. C. p. 222 ff. I Rel. and Not. and J. H. p. loi f. do not 
give these details. They say two daughters of one of the 
Khajis fought on the side of the Persians ; which the MS 
Offiits, cf. M. C. Vol. n, p. 282). 

« * {Panic of Mir Mahmud.) /rhe M ir at sight of the Persian 
host is ready to flee with 1000 swift runners ; but Aman Allah 
*Sultan, the Sirdar, encourages him to stand. He points out 
the weakness 0^' the enemy, and their own strength, citing 
the oft-quoted “ Many a little party has overcome a great* 
.party by leave of God,” and so “ changes his pift-pose of flight 
to firmness” (M. C. p. 226 f. I Rel. rejects this tale: J. H. 
omits it, p. 105). The Afghan right of 5000 is put under 
Ainan Allah, the left of 3000 under the one-eyed Sijistani 
Nasr Allah, the centre of 6000 under the Mir (M. C. p. 2 3off. 

I Rel., but he adds a fourth division from another source : 
so J. H. p. 104). 

{Order of Persian *BalHe.)» These were a confused mass 
under 1 2 Sirdars : the right under the prime-minister and 
others : the left under tlift Kular Aghasi and Khtideizah 
Khan ; and the centre under the Kurji Hashi and others, 
p^'or “ right ”*of thef M’.S read left,” and for “ left ” “right" : 
so below and M. C. p!.227 ff. 1 Rel. and Not.: J. H. p. 103). 
The prince-minister’s advice is to entrench and await attack 
(M. C. p. 235 ff. I Rel. and Not. ; J. H. p. 105 f. Khudeizah 
Khan is Abdallah Khan, VVali of Arabia). 

{Pattle of Gulna/hid.) The description of the battle agrees 
with those of La Mamye-Clairac taken from I Rel. (p. 237 ff.) 
and Hanway (p. 106 ff). 'Fife MS, however, makes no 
mention of elephants in^the Afghan army. It states that the 
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arquebuses which the camels carried were those called in 
Persian zemburak. It also omits a number of details as to 
the fate of inc^ividuals and sectiohs composipg the armies. It 
gives the Persian killed as 50CX), which Hanway (fdilowing 
the missionary keynal) raises tb is^poo. , The Afgh^an loss 
is 500, 

{After the Battle.') Mahmud rests three day?. The Per- 
sians lay their 1 50 guns round the City. The Afghan?; attack 
Shahristanah. The guns keep them off. They lose 78 killed 
(M. C. p. 265'f. I Rel.: J. H. p. 114, who say “attack the 
City from Shahristan ”). ' 

( The Fate of fulfa.) This town, deserted by the, Shah, 
surrenders. They pay the Mir 2800 purses, 800 in cash, and 
the rest in the form of a bond. Mahmud occupies the Royal 
park of Farhabad. He attacks the City, but with no .sijccess 
(M. C. p. 268 ff. I Rel. : J. H. p. 1 14 ff.). 

{Isfahan invested. ) Atiast the Afghans invest the City, 
so that none can come in or go out. Stripping the country 
lying around, chey gather stores enough for five years in 
. Ardistan(?) (M. C. p. 293 says “.several mbnths”). 

{Defeat of the Khans.) Ali Merdan, Khan of Luristan, 
being appointed commander-in-chief, makes Khaun-Sar the 
rendezvous, but the Khans set out separately for Isfahan. 
Mahmud, getting wind of this, sends 6000 men under Nasr 
Allah, who defeats the Khan of Hamadan with 6ocx), Ali 
Rida of Pars with 12,000, and the Khan Kasim also with 
12,000 (M. C. p. 262, 1 Rel., 299 f. 1 Rel., 307, I Rel., 297 f. 
I Rel., which make the Afgharf'^hief Aman Allah : so J. H. 
p. 127 ff). Ali Merdan Khan therefore sees to the defence 
of Khurramabad (M. C. p. J17, 'I' 'Rel.: there is no mention 
in the MS of the incident of Ben-Isfahan). 

{Escape of the Crown- Pf nee.) Aft'er near five months 
the Shah’s fourth son Tahmasp, with j^boo horse under cov^ 
of night, breaks through the enemy lines and reachfis Kazvip 
(M. C. p. 310 ff I and II Rel. .says “21st June escorted by 
300 horse,” following the brother of M. Gardanne : so also 
J. H. p. i 34 ff). 

{Capitulation determined on.) The Shah, to save life, 
offers to surrender the City. The French consul at once 
sends jo.seph to Mil' Mahmjjd with valuable gifts, asking for 
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protection. This is granted with good result (M. C. p. 337 ff. 
Not. and I Rel. Vol. ir, p. 17 :^J. H. p. 144). 

{Shah Husain stirrenders and ahduates. ) After eight and 
a half flfionths the Shah, wearing crown ancj aigrette, along 
with thy prime-minister «.nd other chiefs, comcis to Farhabad. 
They are kept waiting half-an-hour outside. Enj;ering the 
audience hjjT, the Shah gives the Salam alaikum. b^e and 
the ^lisi sit, each in one corner on quilts of down spread over 
the Angora felt carpet. The others stand. The .Shah re[)eats 
“ O Ck)d, Ruler of the kingdom,” to the end of the verse 
»(Kor. iii. 25)? and then gives the gi.st in Persian. He goes 
on : “ The Absolute King, God most High, is just ; and to 
whom do they say, ‘ He makes him head ’ ? At one time to 
me, now to you. At last, my son, I also submit to you. (iq^l 
alone*be bles.sed.” He hands the aigrette to A man Allah 
Sijltan, but seeing the Mir annoyetl,,he himself places it on 
rite iVlir’s hq^id. rhen they l^biiyg in coffee and the water- 
pipes called “galleons,” and the Mir being in the frame ol 
mind to comfort the Shah a little, .says, “ Mj* Shah, let not 
grief take up itsmbode in your heart. The rule of the; world 
pa.sses from hand to hand, flowing with the de.'^iny of (iod 
vjiho does not cease. You also are in the; place of my father, 
• and, excei)t it hold with the opinion and arrangement of 
yourself, I will do no business.” d.'hc Khan of the baluch 
also says, “ My Shah, whatever business is being done, we, 

I boing your servaitts, now make ourselves .servants to the 
Afghan.” The Shah, alluding to the words of the Mir, replit;s, 
" d'he rule is God’s.” The J^hah then takes his leave and 
retires to»his apartments wTiertf he still remains. The MS 
, ends, “ Your obecliegt serv;i,ni..»... ’ (M. C. p. 340 fl. I Rel. 
and Not. The cjther details here given are not found in the 
MS: .so J. H.^p. 144. fi). 


• From file above de.scription tlie most obvious conclusion 
is that this.MS is the one which was drawn up, as La Mamye- 
Clairac says in his preface, by the Georgian Joseph for the 
Turkish Granil Vezir. Of course, if that document is in 
existence elsewhere, this must be another version from the 
same hand of the same invents. It will be* noticed that it 
differs from the accepted account^ of the*se events mainly in 
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the way of omission, anti the things ^’t omits are for the 
most part somewhat unlikely to have happened. 

I'he MS, is very far from being what ^t claims to be - 
the narrative of an eye-witness. The only events ,oV which 
Joseph can have been an cye-\vitness are what happened in 
Kazvin and Isfahan. 

joiias Hanway states that he is indebted for' fiis narrative 
*to Father Kruzinschi, but Hanway agrej's so closely,in word 
and phrase with I.a Mamye-Clairac wheni he follows Joseph, 
that there must have been an even closer relation hf.tween 
Kruzinschi and Joseph. ' 

To sum up, it does not seem too much to claim for the 
Glasgow MS that it is a jirimary source for the events which 
it narrates, and God knoweth best. 

'r. H. Wv-iu. 



THE RHP'U'SED D1GN?TY 

A A 

I 

fn tjic t^ird chai:)tcr of the Hook ol ICxodus it is told hov\r 
(joJ reveals himself to AToses from th(* thonihush ami lays 
upon his shoulders the task of deliverinij the pt:opU* of Israel 
, from ^]gypti!tn slavery. Moses feels this task as a l)iird(Mi 
which he is not able to bear and answer's (?•. i i) : “Wlio 
am I, tiiiat 1 should go mUo Pharaoh, and that I should bring 
forth the children of Isracd out of ligypt Hut Ciod ]jromiscs 
his assistance and corroborates this promise by miraciilouii 
signs. Moses excuses his lack of eloc|uence (Ch. iv. lo): 
• my Lord, I am not eloqticmt, neither heretofori!, nor 
sijice thou hast spoken unto thy servant : but I am slow of 
Speech, and of a slow tongue.” When Cigd has arguc^J 
against this objiij^tion, Moses' depression reaches its height 
in the words (iv. 13): “O my l.,ord, send, 1 pray thee, by tlu; 
b^nd of him whom thou wilt send.'’ Hut finally he gives way. 

This beautiful episode does not stand I)y itself in history. 
It returns, in some way or another, in the biogra[)hy of 
many great heroes. It is as if all the coming struggles, the 
wpes of the whole career which follows, arci condensed and 
h.^refelt in such a dark hour. 

We find some other exajjjples in Hiblical history'. When 
the peophi of Israel is tailed together by Samuel at ATispa 
and Saul lias bet^ii aj^^pointed a icing by lot, he is sought in 
vain. And it is an oracle which shows that he has hidden 
himself among the higgage. “And they ran and fetched 
^hjm thence k” * * ^ • 

The same moment occurs in jeremia’s life. When Jahwe 
Crvlls him, 5!inying: “ liefon! I formed thee in the belly I knew 
thee; and befoni thou earnest forth out of the womb I 
sanctified ^hee, and 1 ordained thee a [)rophet unto the 
nation^” (i. 5), fie answers: “Ah, l.ord Gocl! l)ehold, I cannot 
speak; for I am a child.” But Jahw^e encourages him and 
simply proceeds to the act of initfation. We^Jenow, however, 

' 1 yumuel X. 29 l sqq. 
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Jeremia’s character very well and woefully realise what his 
objection means for a man s^o highly sensitive as he was. 

Analogoys to some extent is Ezekiel’.? case. When he 
has been called ^and initiated, a wind drags him alon^’and he 
goes^to the exiles, “bitter, in the heat of his spirit" an(^ during 
seven days he sits among them in amp.zement (iii. 14 sq.). 
There' is no formal refusal, but the depression *’s des'cribed 
*m plain words and moreover indicated by the stetepient 
that the hand of the Lord was strong upon him (iii. 14). 

The Old ’Testament does not give more instances of 
the phenomenon. Jona’s cjise is different. Hi seeks to flce« 
from the prophetic dignity, not becau.se the task crushes his 
weak person, but because he forefeels jahwe’s merciful 
intentions regarding the. people of Ninive. 

It is ill the story of Mohammed’s jirophetic calling tiiat we » 
find a description which reminds us of Ezekiel’s depression. 
It is told in a lively manner by Tabari'. While; Mohammt?! 
is abiding on Mount [.lira’ in solitude, he is suddenly ad- 
dre.ssed % a, divine being; “O Mohammed, thou art the 
Apostle of God.” “Then I fell down on myiknecs, and while 
my breast ^nd shoulders were panting, I dragged 

myself forth till I reached Khadidja, crying : ‘ Envelop n>e, 
envelop me,’ till the anguish had left me. Afterwards the- 
divine being visited me again, saying: ‘O Mohammed, thou 
art the Apostle of God.’ Then I was going to throw myself 
down from a peak of the mountain. But he prevented .me ' 
from carrying out this intention, saying: ‘O Mohammed, 

I am Gabriel, and thou art the Apostle of (iod.’ Then he 
said: 'Recite.’ And 1 .said: ‘’What shall I recite?’ Then 
he took me and pressed me three times, so that I could, 
scarcely bear it.” 

Later, during the so-called paysq hi the revela- 

tions, Mohammed, in a ne'.v fit of depression, again take^^ 
up the idea of throwing himself ddwn from the mountain 
(Tabari i, p. 1155). 

11 

This jjhenomenon, which .seems a spontaneous .one in 
the examples adduced, is ranged by later generations among 
the acts of humility and dis’eretion, which have to be imitated. 

r 

^ ANm/es 1 , p. i«*47. 
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How strong the id^.a of imitation prevailed may appear 
from the fact that according to Theodoretus of Cyrrhus 
Jeremia already jmit^ed Mos^s’ example: nal rfjv 

Mwcrctus fvXd^eiav'^. Discretion becomes obligatory in re- 
ligibus ^things, ju^as it is now in social things. Origenes 
says very plainly % “ Imitatores ergo nos esse expedit 
humilTum ipfilbs Domini sermonum atque factorum*et a'Jjostoli 
ejus.et fcicere quod factum est a Moyse ut etiamsi vocatur* 
aliquis ad principatum dicat : Provide alium quern mittas®.” 

E!:Sifictly the same attitude is prescribed* by Judaism. 
In the Babj^onian Talmud the following baraita is com- 
municated. “Our masters have taught thus : If anyone is 
invited to stand before the reading-desk, he has to refu.se. 
If he does not refuse he resembles meat without salt. If he 
refusQjt longer than is due, he re.sembles meat spoiled by too 
luich salt. How then should he actj* The first time [he is 
svited], he to refuse ; the*sqcond time he has to show 
hesitation ; the third time he has to stretch his legs and gol” 
Jewish and Christian views on this point being akin, 
it would be astonishing if Islam had taken a different 
iirection. As a matter of fact we find a trace of the 
b? 4 )lical influence in Muslim tradition. The following saying 
s put into the mouth of Mohammed: “Do not seek the 
.lignity of an Eimir; if it is given you on your reque.st, 
,rou are delivered to it; if it is given you without asking, 
/^ou^'eceive [divine] help in fulfilling it".’’ Abu Musa ’ 1 -A^‘ari 
ells that he visited the Apostle of God, accompanied by two 
)f his relatives, who beggedjp be appointed as ‘dmil. Then 
VIohammqd said: “We do nt)t appoint anyone who wishes 
:o be appointed; iak^ the i)lace ,,0 Abu Musa*.” 

Abu Dharr relates a similar story concerning himself. 
Hie also begged Mohammed to appoint him as an '^dmil and 

Patrologia Graem^ voL 8i,^oL 500. 

- Migne, voL 13, col. 5 39. 

. « Berakot 54“: Dfti n3'nn 'jsS p:in ijn 

lan tinv 21D0 dni n pxtj' Vsj'anS nan anaa 
HD’ ays ttin nx'axn nSa 'inmpnty 

, Tivi m pB'is anana .tjs' 

* Muslim, ^a)uh^ kitdb al-Imara^ trad. 13. • 

* Ik, trad. 15 ; cf. trad. 14. » 
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received the answer: “O Abu D^hail', you are weak; the 
office is a post of confidence, but on the day of resurrection 
it will prove a cause of ^hanie ai^ ru^, except for him 
who has fuffilled it rightly and carried out all tl^i^uties it 
imposed on hinV.” ’ , ^ 

The last-named tradition is also giyen in a different re- 
dactidn. 'Mohammed answers Abu - Pharr this<- way : 

* “ O Abu Dharr, I see that you are weak; I wisl\,for you 
only what I wish for myself. I3o not exerci.se command* over 
two persons and do not undertake the administration of the 
po.ssessions of an orphan^” • , 

The traditions of Abu Dharr are commented upon by 
Nawawi under the head “ Di.sapproval of [acceptfng] the 
dignity of an Emir without necessity.” And on the Prophet's 
saying: “Do not e.xercise command, etc.,” he re^parks •» 
“ This is a strong motive for avoiding dignities, e.specvdly 
for those who are too* weak> to fulfil the duties which tli^^y 
imply.” But he also decfares that the good* discharge of 
a function is pieritorious. — It is to be kept in mind that ABu * 
Dharr is one of the saints of early Islam. ^ 

III 

It is oDvious tnat the Biblical examples mentioned abovo 
have exercised a strong influence. Leaving the domain of 
theory and casting a glance on history, we find a great 
many data showing that theory has largely affected practice. t 
We shall see, however, that in a number of cases the imi- 
tators go farther than the exi&mples ; in other words, that 
refusal is peremptory and that* the motive has clvinged. 

The oldest example knowy.,to me is* that of Juda ben, 
Tabbai, a contemporary of the famous Simeon ben Shetah. 
The people of Jeru.salem appointee;) Ijim as a itast\ but he 
fled and went to Alexandriia’. We jire not acquainted wjtlj 
his motives ; we cannot even make lout whether the story is 
authentic ; but it is typical. 

The biography of Itphraim Syrus contains some in.stances 
of the same kind. When Ephraim’s literary* and thco- 

* Muslim, kitab al-Imdra, trad. i6. 

“ Ib., trad. 1 7 JU 

“ Talmud Jcrusha/ 7 ni, Jlaglg^^ ii 2. 
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logical genius is cliscl^vered by the people of Edessa, they 
visit him in his lone^ dwelling-place on the mountain, 
apparently in ord^r tojdmirfi thb author of the commentary 
on Gen6sjp, or perhaps even with the intention to place him 
at the head of their^^hooJ. Bdt he, perceiving’their appn^^fich, 
flees anc( disappears (^rom their eyes. When he has reached 
a certilin wi|di the a^el of the Lord appears to* him and 
re.proach,{is him with Jiis flight. He answers : “ My Lord, I am 
weak and unworthy.” Then the angel persuades him to 
‘return ^o Edessa*. t 

, It is clear ?hat the episode has been largely influenced by 
Biblical examples, especially by that of Elija when he flew 
before 7 ezebeL. 

It is further told, that Ephraim, allured by the fame of 
< 43 asilu^s, went to Caesarea in Cappadocia in order to come 
in Qpntact with the .saintly bishop. The meeting of the two 
is»dxiscribed with many miraculous ftSitures. Basilius is in- 
formed in a supernatural way of tne exceptional significance 
of Ephraim and desires to convey to him the dignity of a 
deacon. But Ephraim refuses, saying: “I am a sinner, O 
Father.” Basilius replies: “Would to Cod, that thy sins 
wej;e mine!” He simply orders him to kneel, lays his hand 
jupon him, and says the prayer of deaconship*. 

A different redaction of the biography gives the episode 
in the following form : Basilius urged him greatly that he 
shcjtjld accept the office of a priest. But he could not per- 
Vsuade him ; and under strong compulsion he accepted the 
deacon ship". 

In a third redaction there»is question of the dignity of a 
presbyter. Apparently the author^means to say that Ephraim 
refuses steadfastly. It runs IRbs: “And when Basilius desired 
to make him a presbyter by laying his hand on him, he 
bcseeched him (Earnestly* that he^should not do this, because 
lie* was not worthy of Cod'’.” 

,We find the motif time in Ephraim’s biography, 

when he is since long back in Edessa, Basilius sends two 

^ Acta Mahyrum ct Sanctorum^ cd. liedjan, in 636. 

’ I Kings xix. * 

^ Acta Marty nan^ 111 647 sq. 

^ tS*/ Ephrami Syri opera omnia^ cdd. JBenedictus et Assemani^ Syria(.: 
texts 111 p. xlvii. , 

® Brockelmann, Syrische Gra^nmatik\ p, 36*. 
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deacons in order to convey to him tlife dignity of a bishop. 
He warns them that they must tak4 him even if he should 
assume the^ttitude of a nVkdman. y^hen Ephraim has be- 
come acquainted with their approach, ke puts on b:is*cloak of 
many colours, goes in the streets eatingp' his bread, ^ anck lets 
his spittle drop. “ This he did becaus^'he was afraid of the 
priest'iy dignity.” The deacons do iiot reco^fise hhn and 
return to Basilius without having reached their airo ‘. . 

We know that similar cases of refusal originating from 
humility have occurred several times in the Eastern *Church 
where ascetic tendencies soon gained a mighty influencei 
Concerning the holy Porphyry of Gaza it is related that 
“ Praylius cum arcessivit et invitum ordinavit presbyterum“.” 
And in the Syriac texts concerning the bishops of Mesopo- 
tamia, edited by Mingana, it is told that a certain Paul whc*“ 
had been a teacher of Christianity in Adiabene was njade 
bishop of Nisibis by compukionl , « 

So it is not a.stonishing to find steadfast refusal especially 
in ascetic circ[es. Evagrius is .said to have refused the dignity ' 
of a bishop. John Climacus speaks of the *’emon who allures 
the nvonk by the representations of the episcopate and other 
dignities and who is to be repelled^ m 

Significant in this respect is what Isaac of Ninive relates 
in his work on monastic life. One of the saints, while living 
in the desert, used to be consoled by divine grace. But when 
he had accepted the episcopal chair, this source of^con-^^ 
solation dried up. Then he asked God, saying : “ Is it that 
grace has been withdrawn frrjgti me on account of my epis- 
copal dignity.^” The answer i.S^: “No; but now njjin provide 
for you and previously God provided for ’you".” 

There is reason to suppose tliat the man in que.stion was 
Isaac himself, who as a matter of fact was ordained bishop of 
Ninive, but soon left his se^% How this happened, is told^in 
a short biography preceding the Arabic translation of Isaac’s 
works. When he sat in his episcopal cell, there dame to him* 
two litigants. One brought before him a claim against the 

^ Ada Martyruniy III 655 sq. 

‘ Migne, vol. 65, col. 1216. 

Mingana, Sources Syriaques, p. 75. 

* Scaia, ed. Rajierus, p. 278^ ixrj Trapahi^n aurov iirtxrKomfir croi Kat'iJvov- 
li€V€Lav 7 / 8t8a(r/ca\lav viropdWovTa. 

^ Ed. Bedjan, p. 248, 
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other on account of Ihoney which he had lent but never 
received back. When^ie claim was pressed, Isaac argued, 
referring to the Gpspeljfthatloahs had not to be demanded 
back, l^t the litigan^^as not content with this answer and 
thr^tened to brin^he case before the worldly judge. Then 
Isa^’fe^ that contWplative life did not square with the 
duties^f a bjsliop antWeturned to the wilderness’.* • 

The ^jpiscopate, ip the eyes of monks, is a worldly dignity, 
and here is a strong motive for refusal on their part. Too 
l^ften the bishops seem to have been guilty of covetousncs.s. 
'(iregory of N^izianzus thinks them so fond of money that 
they would have preferred a plurality of gods to monotheism, 
only fd7the .sake of making money by selling each of them '. 

IV 

"The above story concerning Isatyr of Ninive shows not 
olily that the episcopate was considered by monkish piety as 
a^worldly dignity, but also that it implied, to some extent, 
the duties of a judge, a feature known even in modern 
times. * 

It is worth w'hile to ob.serve that pious Mudim circles 
conssidered the dignity of a kadi from the same point of view. 
Though the office of the kCxdt has its fixed place in the 
Muslim legal system and is not open to objections from this 
side, it partakes, in the eyes of the pious, of the character 
^ascribed (especially in .Sufi circles) to the office of the sultan. 
On the one hand the ^idi is considered as an instrument of 
the highest powers of the on the other hand as an 

object of briery on the part oflitigants. 1 1 is not astonishing, 
therefore, to find that,.in tlH‘,j:ircles mentioned there existed 
an aversion to kadiship. “ Anecdotes of famous scholars 
who could not be pre\ai,led upon by imprisonment or casti- 
gation to accept the office of kcf li are innumerable. Those 
who succumbed to the te?nptation forfeited the respect of the 
"circle to wmeh they had belonged Consequently I cannot 
tfiink of enymerating the cases in which the office of ktidi 
was offered 'to p(ous Muslims and refused by them. I only 

‘ Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, i 444. 

“Migne, o.c., vol. 37, col. 1087. , 

’ Snouck Hurgronje, Mohamtnqdanism and London 1916), 

p. 112. ' ' 
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choose some examples containing a i^w proof of the paral- 
lelism between the attitude of Ch^kians and Muslims in 
cardinal questions. * ' . 

Abu ‘Abd Allah Mohammed ibn\Harith al-KIfush(a)ni 
has,wi;itten a bbok on the Radi's o( jCor<yjva, whi^ has_fe,een 
edited and translated by Ribera. On j^ '8 sqq. of tl/e Arabic 
te.xt fher^; is an enumeration of persons who* fefuseci* kadl- 
ship. It appears from the text that spme simply^ refused. 
Others swore they would divorce their wives or free their 
slaves in the* case of accepting. A certain one is clji,d with' 
the dignity; but when night falls, he flees/' as Juda beq 
Tabbai did when he was made a nasT. 

Many instances of the same kind are contained in 
al-Kindi’s book on the judges of Pigyptl I choose onliv those 
which are remarkable from our present point of view. ^Whep» 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn l.Iudjaira had been made a /&«.wVhis 
father said : “ Praised bq (Sod, my son invqkes God ai».d 

makes others to invoke ” When he har .1 

become a his father said; “ My son is lost and destroys 

others (*iUAl^ aU**), — In an analogous way the relation 
between ^ifss and ^ad/ is considered in another saying. To 
Sulaim b. ‘hr it is said: “When you were a ^ass, two angels 
would give you advice ; but now that you have become a 
^adi, you are accompanied by two shaitans who turn you 
from truth and try to seduce you’.” 

It is only natural that this view of the office of the liddl^ 
has been embodied in sayings ascribed to Mohammed, 

“ Of three kadi' s two will go*ftt heJl".” And : “ Whoever is 
made a ka<p is slaughtered without a knife'.” * 

Out of the instances of refusal communicated by al-Kindi; 

I will mention two only. When ‘Amr ibn al-‘A.s is %vdli of 
Egypt, ‘Omar orders him to make* a* certain ii-o v.at£> 
^dl of the country. On ‘Ai'nr’s denj&nd he replies, howev\;r, 
that he refuses to return to the djahiliya*. Tlje man had* 

I 

* Edited by Gottheil and in a fuller form by Guest. The latter edition 
is cited here. * 

“ On this office cf. Goldzihcr, Muhammedanische Studien^ u 161 s(i(i. 

‘ 1 am not quite certain of the sense of these words. 

"P-3^5- t 

As communicated in Snouck Hiirgironje^s Mohammedanism^ p. 112. 

" Kindi, p. 471. ' ” p. ^02. 
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been a hakam in pre-%lamic times. Here it appears that the 
k^dl isfponsidered as a Muslim counterpart of the old-Arabian 
hakam. The parallelis^ betwew tlie kadi and the bishop 
bf3com(^ gloser hf th^Tact ; for the old- Arabiab judge is in 
many respects i\f<^^ep/ua of#the bishop. Irf his instructive 
stuay^oM the minimi^, C. H. Becker has shown that* throne 
and sti5.ff the at\j^utes of the old-Arabian judge.. It is 
known that they were also the attributes of the bishop-* 
And^Sprenger" mentions a passage in the Kitab al-Aghanl 
.according to which the first who used the staff was Koss the 
J^ishop of Nazran. That in its turn the episcopal cljair is an 
imitation pf the example of the judge's throne in the classical 
worldTis also mentioned by Becker^ 

FJjjfcilly I will point to the story of ‘Abd Allah ibn Wahb, 
iwhor^ ‘Abbad ibn Mohammed, the wait of Egypt iindf?r 
Mamfin, wished to appoint as kadt. He refuses and hides 
himself in a house. When ‘Abbad Ifas a part of the house 
pulled down, some one says: Does that fellow (*Abd 
Allah) desire the kadiship so fervently that he hides him- 
self?" When 'Ab?l Allah hears this, he invokes God’s wrath 
upon the rogue, who is stricken with blindness^ — Perhaps we 
conclude from this satirical saying that it had become a 
matter of good taste to refuse dignities even in cases when 
they were desired. Then this could be considered as a last 
symptom of indirect influence of the Biblical examples 
mepiioned above. 

It appears from the communicated facts that these Biblical 
examples as well as that of Mohammed which are to be con- 
sidered as originating in purely^ spontaneous psychological 
phenomen*"^ have •become normsitive in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, to some extent aTso in Islam. When asceticism 
becomes a mighty current in the church, peremptory refusal 
becomes obligrftory, Tot dignities belong to the domain of 
vainglory." Finally, *ivhen tne church and Islam have 
deyeloped'^a tempore^ side together witli the old spiritual 
t)ne, dignities, especially that of bishop and kadi, are reckoned 
as dignitier^bf a worldly character and consequently shunned 
by those who b&long to the pious circles. 

^ Die Kanzel ini Kultus des alien Islam, Noldeke- Festschrift, p. 331 sqq. 

^ ^eben MohammetPs, i 102. /. r., p.*35i. ^ IC^dT, p. 417 sq. 

A. *J. Wensinqc. 
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